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A FEW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. 


FEW weeks spent upon the Continent may give one much to see, 

and much to think about, withoutpleaving for a mile the 

beaten tracks, and without dwelling for a moment on a single fact or 
a single scene mentioned in Murray or in Baedeker. 

If we pass from England to the South of Europe any time about 
the end of February, we shall always meet a great army of travellers 
whose faces are set the other way. We must meet them, and we 
may never see them—for, of this army, it may be maid that, like the 

, Kingdom of Heaven, “it cometh not with obsefvation." Not only are 
' its advanced guards few and far between, but no part of it ever moves 
in masses. Yet its movements are as regular as the seasons, and as: 
inevitable as the movement of any conquering host. Its path is in the- 
air, and its way is often over the great deep. Its battalions are 
marshalled without beat of drum. No orders are ever heard directing: 

+ its line of march. And yet that line is never left, because the points 
beon which its columns are to converge are points knewn eto every 
ldier in its ranks. It is the Army of the Birds. They trarel in 

ihe night, sometimes when it is dark and cloudy, sometimes in the 
splendours of the moon. During the day, for the most part, they 
rest and feed—not forgeting some gentle preludings of that “ melo-. 

~ dious burst of song” with which p descend at last upon tbeir 

Promised Landa. 

` Of this great company, on our own journey do the Southfwhom shall 
ewe encounter first? It isa-pleasant eccupation to wait for the answer 
to this question—to keep one's eyes open even in a railway train—to peer 
among the hedgerows—to search the flying coppice—and to watch 
the passing clouds. And then there is always another great company 


—another Army of the Birds—who are alreafy in possession of tha 
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ground—whose faces, too, wilt soon be “et on a similar journey to the , 
farther North, but who have not*yet left thejr winter quarters. ti is 
always iing to observe hoy. long these remain, and how far the 
two great tides of movement overlap each o&her, so that the birds which 
have left us for the south in winter, return before the departure of those 
who leave us for the north in summer. Then there are the local move- 
ments of those who never wholly leave-us, either in summer or in winter, 
but *eho shift their quarters to different. parts of Europe. - It is worth 
noticing too how long they keep congregated in flecks and how soon they 
separate into pairs.and scatter for the breeding ‘season. And ther, also, 
in such a journey, there are the fishes to be observed—the djstribution 
of them in different parts of Eürope—a thing to be seen, more or less, at. 
every table d’héte and in every market-place. And, lastly, there are the 
“ everlasting hills" with their rocky structure, so much better seen than 
in. our own island, because of the comparative bareness of vegetation. . 
With so many questions to be answered, and so many things to be. 
observed, the dullest journey at the ae season of the year may be 
fall of interest and amusement. f 
I left London last February in one of those miserable days when there 
is no actual fog, and when yet there is nothing tó be seen on the earth 
or in the sky but a E damp indistinguishable hase. It was little 
better in the Channel. The sea was almost as muddy as the atmo- . 


` sphere, which „continued to be as dismal all the way to Paris. The 


Sane of Grey Crows which frequent the sandy and marshy flats on the 
d France, negr Boulogne, were the only creatures to attract, 
M „This bird is becoming rare in England from the persecution 
to which * is oxposede at the hands of gamekeepers. I am afraid I 
cannot defend its reputation. It is unquestionably fond of other birds’ 1 
BES, and both adroit and audacious in the robbing of nests. But it 
is one of the handsomest ‘of the Corvide or crows; and its 
curiogs habit of lifting shell-fish to a considerable height in the 
air, and then letting them fall ipon the stones in order to break the | 
shell, is one of the ‘many*cases i in which animal instinct comes close up 
to the borders, of deliberative reason, It is still common in the Wester 
Highlands of. Scotland, and in some of the Hebrides, Where it 
breed in such nymbers near the coast of France I do not know; for 
is & shy bird, and generally builds in some dark fir-tree in the middle 
of large unfrequented woods. 

Next day I fear I had a spitefal pissin in finding that the whole 
way from Paris to Strasbourg, the climate of .France could be as foggy - 
and as dismal'as the cfimate of England. La belle France! Was 
there ever such a misnomer for the greater part of that country? It, 
requires a brilliant sun to make it even tolerable—dull, naked uplands, 
or valleys perfectly flat and often very swampy—low featureless hilke, 
rendered hideous by the ugliest of all the modes of cultivating the 
vine. And then those owrlasting i generally pollarded, and when 
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enot pollarded, then pruned of “ll side branches, stuck like so many 
brodmsticks over the dreary landscapf. Tho only redeeming feature 
visible is the cheerful Magpie—everywhere apparently protected in 
France, and having its neat conspicuous in every direction. Why is 
it that, alone of all the Corvide, the Magpio builds a domed or covered 
nest? It is a hardy bird, and it is difficult to suppose that the hen 
requires moro shelter than the Rook or the Jay when she is sitting. 
It is curious to ohserve that the nests of the Magpie vary very much as 
to the completeness of this shelter. In some cases it is so complete 
that the nest is almost as perfectly domed as that of the common Wren. 
In other cases it is much more open; and I observed instances, not a 
few, in which the cover overhead was almost disconnected from the more 
solid structure beneath, and seemed to be little more than a sort of parasol 
of scattered sticks. The situations, too, chosen for the nest are curiously 
different. Sometimes they are built in the tops of the tallest Poplars, 
sometimes in low bushes close to the railway, easily accessible to any 
passing boy. In France, where all other birds are liable to unceasing 
persccution, the Magpie appears tg be held sacred, and has acquired a 
proportionate degree of confidence and famfliarity. 
Throughout the great extent of country betwgen Paris and the Rhine, 
I saw no birds at all except afew Chaffinches and several specimens of 
the common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). One of these fine hawks sat 
upon a tree so close to the railway train that I could havegtouched him 
with a good salmon-rod, and yet he never moved. It is very curious 
how soon even the wildest birds become accustomgd to tho rush agi 
rattle of a railway train. The directness and undeviatingmess ff its 
course soon reassures them as to its perfect indiffPrence to them. The 
sluggish and sedentary aspect of the Buzzard, when it is perched, is in 
strange contrast to its beautiful motions on the wing. When flying 
also, it seems fond of repose—for “even in its very motion there is 
rest,” as Wilson has said of the evening cloud. But the motion is at 


least ceaseless, and ono which can only be sustained by the most *us-: 


tained exertion. How often have I watched thé wheeling circles of this 
apparently sluggish bird in the upper regions of the air ovez a mpuntain 
side! There is no more graceful motion even among the feathered 
tribes, none which exhibits in greater perfection the wenders and the 
mystery of flight. A ° 

The clammy vapours of the Thames pursued us even to the Rhine, 
and as we left the great fortress of Strasbourg, which the folly and 
wickedness, of the Third Napoleon has transferrel from France to Ger- 
many, we saw in the misty morning extensive preparations toetrengthen 
its already strong defences. The dull fats on the eastern bank of the 
gréat German river at that portion of its course were not relieved by a 
single glimpse of the hills of the Black Forest. Soon, however, they 
appeared—looming out of the obscurity, andegrizgled with recent snow- 
showers. A few companies of soldiers, busy wXh that ceaseless drill 
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. which seems now the chief Secupation® of the Teutonic race, were the, 
only objects which relieved the fhonotony of jhe line, till we dashed in 
among ue IS at Carlsruhe, It was a relief to see trees that were 
not pollarded, hills that were not denuded’ far terraces gf vine, and 
all the pleasant ‘varieties of ground that are generally so wanting in 
north-eastern France. At last, between Carlaruhe and Stuttgard, the 
vapours began to disperse; a aky—cloudy indeed, but still & sky and 
no? a fog—became visible, and the rolling uplands of Wurtemberg, with 
their villages and spires, afforded fine and distant landscapes. Suddenly 
from among tho clouds I saw something flashing alternately black and 
snofry white. A Stork—(Cicomia Alba) the very symbol ‘of all I was 
-- watching for. Since the days of Jeremiah, and probably long before, 
this grand bird has been the type of returning spring, and of the wonder- 
ful instincts which. are embodied in the migration of the feathered ` 
tribes. “Yea, the Stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; dnd 
ihe Turtle and the Crane and the Swallow observe the time of their 
coming.” * Probably from some distant point of the far interior of , 
Africa, —írom the Great Lakes which have only of late been revealed to 
us,—across the Atlas, —acréss the Mediterranean,—and across the Alps, 
those snowy wings, witb their black and powerful quills, had held their 
steady flight, and were now soon to be folded in rest at last on some old 
roof upon the Elbe, or-the Weser, or the Rhine. 

Under the modes of applying the Theory of Evolution which have. 
become commonplace, it is very easy to account for everything. The 
method hes become, a trick We have only to assume some condition- 
Oppeite ip that which now exists, and then to explain the change by 
showing that the exiaing conditions are useful and adapted to existing 
needs. Do we wish, fot example, to explain why the female Pheasant is 
dull coloured? We have only to assume that once she was gaily coloured, 

. and became dull by the gaudier hens being killed off when sitting on 
eggs and by the duller hens being saved? Do we wish, on the con- 
trary, to explain the brilliant colouring of the male Pheasant? We 
shave only to make the feverse assumption—that once they were all dull 
coloured, and that accidental dandies were preserved by the admiration and 
the cofseuen selection. of the ladies. In like manner, the migration 
of birds is explained by assuming that once upon a time there were no, 
migratory birds,*although there must always have been the same chang- ' 
ing seasons. Then, a few birds ‘came to travel a little way, and then a 
little farther; and so at last they came to go a great way, and finally 
the habit, “ organized.in the race," became the migratory instinct. 
It is curjpus that in fhis and all similar explanations of what are ad- 
mitted to be now pure instincts, the theory demands that the earliest begin- 
nings were more rational than the last developments—the commence- 
ments were more in the nature of intelligent perception than the Anal 
results, which have becoma the mere mechanical effect of dad ga 
e * Jor. viil 7. 
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. 
eIt seems a simpler explanation that as the bodies of all creatures are pro- 
vided with organs, so theemind of all creatures, such as it may bo, is 
provided with corresponding impulses; and that the problem of the 
connection between the two ‘vas always precisely what it is now. 

Tke narrow glen in which the upper course of the Neckar flows must 
be beautiful in summer. Even in the leafless season of our journey it 
was very pretty. Steep hills covered with coppices of’ beech and*oak, 
here and there breaking into precipices, are cnlivened by a charnfing 
stream, and by numcrous villages of high tiled roofs with quaint towers. 
Curiously isolated masses and pinnacles of bare rock which stand ont from 
among the woods, along the ridges, mark to the eye of a geologist the 
great extent to which the hills have been denuded from their former 
clevation. Through deep cuttings, and up a steep gradient, the railway 
line gains the summit of those hills, and a vast extent of country 
becomes open to the view, all trending towards the great valley of the 
Danube. This noble river is reached at Ulm, and it was not without 
interest that we looked on the city and the fortress which were the scene 
of one of the most remarkable trigmphs of Napoleon’s military genius. 
The famous march by which, in 1805, he carried the French army from 
the heights of Boulogne across the Rhinc, aad threading tho Black 
Forest, burst upon the Austrian Empire with destructive furce, met 
with its first great reward in the capitulation of Ulm. On one of the 
heights noar which we passed he saw the garrison of 30,090 men, with 
sixty pieces of artillery, file off and lay down their arms before him. 
But if it seemed on that day as if the Continent was his, on the very 
next day it was proved that, at least, the Seas were not, and- the U&ttle 
of Trafalgar put a final end to the dreams whidh,had led him to his 
camp at Boulogne. I was glad to see the Danube again. In former 
days I had seen it in tho most beautiful portion of its course— 
and even here, far nearer its origin, and before its volume has 
become equally imposing, it scemed to me to be possible to recogpize 
its characteristic aspect. Every great river has its peculiar ffow, 
almost as every human voice has its peculiar tone, There is some- 
thing majestic in the rolling ‘of the Danube, and the impetys with 
which its stream rushes from one side to the other of its banks. 
Beyond Ulm we passed through a district of country enarked by the 
dreariest peat bogs I have ever seen. ,Thosein Ircland and in Scotland 
are always rich in colouring, from the heaths and m&sses which flourish 
upon them, and not seldom they are the most beautiful feature in the 
landscape. But these German peat-mósses have nothing upon them 
but the scantiest grass, through which the black soil obtrudes is ugliness 
at cvery point. An otherwise uninteresting country was, however, soon 

` relieved by extensive woods of Spruce and Scots Fir, and by comfortable 
faris, through which we passed to Munich. ‘There can be no mistaking 
the peculiar character of the Isar. It is always, ps Campbell says of it, 
“rolling rapidly.” It is indeed the only lively thing in Munich, whose 
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handsome but ponderous streets, and buildings were not seen to advan-e 
tage under an untimely fall of show. e i 
. in foseifi towns the market-places are always interesting. At 
Munich the show of fresh-water fish was carious. Very large Carp and 
‘Tench, with Eels, and all the species which go under the name of “ yhite 
fish,” were kept alive in tubs, and sold whole, or in slices, by weight. 
The hinder legs of Frogs, nailed upon triangles of wood, were in great 
profusion. A- large species of Snail (Helix), with the aperturo 
closed apparently by a sort of operculum of clay, seemed to be a well 
recognized article of human food. It is, indeed, impossiblo not to be 
struck by the number and variety of alimentary substances which are 
used on the Continent, but which prejudice, and ignorance, or thought- 
lessness, -prevent the people of our own country from consuming. Carp 
and Tench are easily bred and multiplied in ponds, and are a very 
nutritious article of diet. Frogs’ legs are much used, not only over the 
whole of the South of Europe, but over the United States. In New 
: York they are among the established dishes of the breakfast table. Fungi 
of various kinds are abundant in all the foreign market-places, but l 
with the exception of musÎrooms, are never seen in our own. The 
produce of our seas is got utilized as it ought to be, and unaccountable 
prejudices prevent some excellent fish from being used at all. On the 
western coast of Scotland the Skate is regarded with aversion by a 
great part ofthe population, and Eels are never spoken of except with. 
disgust: yet they are both excellent food, and Eels might be bred to 
almost any extent if they were readily marketable. Thoy are exported 
in immense numbers from the marshea and lagoons of the Adriatic,. 
and barrels of them salted are exposed in every market-plece in the 
towns of Italy. ‘he® ova of the Sea-urchin are eaten all along the .. 
~ shores of the Mediterranean, and the various kinds of Cuttle-fish are - 
universally used as food. Seeing a little Squid taken from a net some 
. years ago at Mentone, I asked one of the fishermen whether it was 
to eat?  * Eccol" was his reply; and suiting the action to the 
word he popped the poér Squid alive into his mouth, and the beautiful 
eyes ofthe jttle Cuttle were seen gleaming with an imploring look 
from the closing cavern of the Italian’s jaws. This is rather an extreme 
ease; but when well cooked with vegetables the gristly substance of 
the Cuttles are a *wholesome and excellent article of food. In our seas, | 
however, they are “never caught in sufficient numbers to supply the 
markets as they do on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

This Paper is devoted to Nature—and is intended to avoid both politics 
and art. ef will say nothing more therefore of the splendid collections 
which are contained in the yarious galleries of Munich, than te 
mention two objects of very different kinds which dwell on my memory 
with special interest. One is the magnificent portrait by Titian of the 
Great Monarch who lajd.dewn the sceptre of half the world, and retired 
to live and die in thesmonastery of Yuste. The other consists of the 
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e horse trappings of barbaric splendour which were taken from the Turkish 


confmander in “that Gyat Battle if the East” in which a Bavarian 
Elector did splendid service in repelling the Moslem dfvance upon 
Christian Europe. Tho first of these objects is one of the fincst 
portraits ever painted by the hand of Art—one of those which seem to 
speak—and to enable us to see and know the very image of a memor- 
able Past. The other recalls to our recollection the horrid timeerhen 
the “abomination of desolation” which would have been involved in 
Turkish conqucst seriously threatened the heart of Christendom. 1 
could not look at the gold and jewels of that caparison without seeing 
in it the symbol of a deliverance which, indeed, is not yct complete, 
but which mercifully is now approaching its final triumph. 

The morning of the 28th of February broke in splendid sunshine. 
All the grizzly snows of the previous day were melting rapidly, and as 
we ran over the great plain which stretches between Munich and the 
Bavarian Alps, the whole country breathed of opening spring, and the 
grand lino of scrrated peaks before us, extended from east to west as far 
as the eye could reach in one unbroken line of delicate shadows and of 
glittering light. The foldings and undulftions of the plain are very 
pretty as we approach the range, and pleasgnt streams are running 
through scattered woods of Oak and Fir. The mountain barrier is quite 
abrupt. But it is here pierced by the great valley of the Inn, which 
opens a way into the very heart and centre of the range. A glorious 
sky of blue, softened by indefinable creamy white, set off the snowy 
ridges, and tbc hollows broken by peaks and pregipices of naked rock. 
One little fleccy cloud exhibited what I never saw before in a similar 
situation, a perfect reproduction of all the colouss of the solar spectrum 
disposed in ripples across the film of vapour. Tie effect was very singular 
and very beautiful. The water of the Inn, liko that of all the other 
streams of that range, is perfectly transparent, but. when collected 
in the dceper pools is of a peculiar and lovely green. I do not 
know what this colour comes from. "There is no such tinting fa the 
stones over which the water runs. Nor *loes it come from any 
reflection of the vegotation around. It is due doubtless to some very 
minute particles of matter held in suspension in the water, 

The situation of Innspruck is as beautiful as a perfectlyflat valley walled 
in by precipitous mountains can possibly be. It is æ position, however, 
entirely depending for its beauty on the most perfect weather. When 
the tops are hid in cloud, the flatness of the low ground and the steep- 
ness of the sides are slike monotonous. « But when Innspruck*is seen as 
we saw it, in weathor perfectly clear, with the *receding vigas of snow 
eand rock, of peak and precipice, marked in aerial perspective for 
great distances up, and down the valley, then it is seen to be one 
of the most atriking situations in Europe. It is an admirable place 
for studying the relation, or the want of relation, which exists between 
the forms of mountains and their geological structure. The contest 
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between those who dispute whefher mounfain forms have been determined ', 
by subaerial denudation or by subterranean forcg, is a contest in geology as 
idle as that, which once divided the Neptunists and Platonists. Both agen- 
cies must be invoked to account for the results we sce. “But sybterranean 
force, that is to say force connected with movements of the earth’s crust, 
is unquestionably the more fundamental of the two. The notion that 
mountgins have been simply cut out of the solid, by denuding agencies, ` 
as sipilar forms might be cut out of a cheese by a scoop, is a notion 
* which is as absurd: as the notion, if indeed it is ever entertained, that 
elevations or subsidences of the surface havo ever produced mountains 
exactly as we see them now. But movements such as theso must always 
have determined the original lines of drainage, and consequently of 
denudatjon. In the Alps round Innspruck the outlines of the hills have 
generally a definite relation to the position of their strata. A flat top 
is very.often caused by a horizontal disposition of the beds—a serrated 
* ridge as often represents the points and edges of beds which aro perpen- 
dicular or highly inclined. On the other hand the removal of material 
has been evidently enormous; and many of the highest peaks represent 
nothing but the broken fragments of sfrata which have been worn or cut 
or broken across the bedding. It is not difficult to see what has become 
‘of part at least of the material so removed. Down the whole valley of the 
Inn there is a range of lowerelevations,some three hundred or four hundred ` 
feet high, which is entirely composed of loose material rubbed down and 
- broken off the surrounding mountains. The tops of these lower. hills 
seem to mark a line which at some former period was the bottom of the 
valley—and the presedtt bed of the stream, which is so much lower, has 
been cut out by the riveg when ifs waters received accelerated force; by 
an elevatory movemefit ef tho whole country. A great portion of.tho . 
Bavarian plain, which at Munich is 1700 feet above the level of the exist- 
ing ocean, seemed to be occupied by an immense bed of gravel derived from 
the same source? and which has been spread over the sea which then 
* washdi the northern flanks of the range. Great masses of detritus rise - 
high along the flanks of tbe hills, and they seemed to me to bear evidence : 
- of having bæn to a considerable extent rearranged and bedded under 
water. omé' very curious pillars and columns from twenty to thirty 
` feet high, had been cut out of thesc gravel beds by rain-denudation. 
. They were an exact reproduction on a smaller scale of the “ Earth- 
pillars ? described by. Lyell* as so ‘remarkable in certain valleys on the 
Italian side of the same Alpine range near Botzen. At first sight they 
are not undike some of the “ stacks” of rock which are cut out of a 
coast-line by the Sea. But there was a marked difference of form due 
to the difference of material and to the difference of the denuding agency. , 
The pillars cut out of the pebble beds were all conical or rather 
pyramidal, and sharply pointed at the top; showing that they had been ctt 
out gradually from the top downwards, instead of having become isolated 
- by the removal of surrodding material from below. 


`: « Principles of Geology,” vol i. (So. 1867) p. 835-40. 
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I wes surprised to see at Desak flying about in the middle of the 
«ay, and in the most blinding glare of sun, a large species of Bat, very 
wuch resembling our own Vespertilio Altivolans, which never fppeafs till 
after sunsete A most beautiful little Stoat in its winter fur of snowy white 
was, hunting among the stonos along the embankment of the river, and 
was exciting the angry passions of every passing dog. The Stoat is one of 
the few remaining animals which testify to the greater severity of Winter 
in recent times all over the north of Europe. The change of colour"from 
brown in summer to pure white in winter had at one time & protective 
effect from the universal prevalence of snow — just as it now has 
upon the Ptarmigan on the mountains. In the case of the Stoat the 
advantage of the change was doubtless in the facility it afforded to the 
animal in approaching its prey. But since the climate of Northern Europe 
has become more temperate, and snow lies upon the low grounds, at least 
in Britain, for very short periods only, the winter colouring of the 
Stoat instead of concealing makes it on the contrary exceptionally 
conspicuous. A similar case in respect to the Mountain Hare has been 
met in Ireland by the change of colour having ceased. In Scotland, 
where the animal has a-fitting habitat on the higher ranges, the change 
continues to prevail. . 

It was not pleasant to observe at Innspruck the total disregard of 
all proper regulations in respect to the use of fish and game which 
were out of season. Trout, which would have been magnificent fish 
if they had been in good condition, were presented at table when they 
were thin and soft and tasteless. Some Blackcack savoured strongly 
of turpentine, a taste never attaching to this bird in Scotland. But in 
Bavaria it is evident that the buds of the differefft epecies of Pine must 
be the principal food of the species, at least in winter. In Scotland, as 
every planter must know to his cost, the Blackcock is very fond of the 
buds of young Scots-fir plants, but this ‘article of die} does not seem 
to be there usual or exclusive enough to affect the flesh. . 

In crossing the Brenner and descending the long valley which Teads 
by Trent upon Verona, the splendours of a gorgeous sunset lit up the 
wonderful forms of the Dolomite Mountains, and when, passingsthrough 
“Italia Irredente," we opened the great Lombard plain, a brilliant 
starry night had suecceded to a perfect day. It was,*however, like a 
fine night in winter, and the cold wiuds which we fonnd contending in 
the north of Italy with a powerful sun, harmonized only too well with 
the complaints everywhere made of the long and bitter winter which 
had been endured. The magnificent dypresseg of the Guisti "Gardens, 
which are among the ornaments of Verona, and which are®said to be 
&ve hundred years old, had been serfously damaged, and less robust 
plants of the same tpee were everywhere browned and blighted. Many 
of'the more delicate evergreens and even Pines had been killed. 

In the Museum at.Verona I had an opportunity of seeing a fine col- 
lection of the fossil fish of Monte Bolca, an? also of the vegetable 
forms with which they are associated. The beautiful preservation of 
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these fish is well known. They eundo! in a grey compact lime- 
stone from one of the lower shi which amt on the Alpine range 


e betwécn Verona and Vicenza. They belong to that mysterious but 
most fruitful Miocene or later Eocene ag when the vegetation of a 


warm climate covered somo great continent which extended to near 
the Pole, and the remains of whose luxuriant forests are now sealed 
in the rocks, and under the Glaciers of Greenland and Spitsbergen. 
How’ that vegetation could flourish under the conditions of darkness 
which must have always prevailed during winter in the Arctic regions, 
is a problem not easily solved. In the land which is now. Italy the 
vegetation of th&t timo seems to have been tropical or sub-tropical. Large 
leaves and stems belonging to various species of Palm were abundant 
on the marble slabs which also contained the fish. The great interest 
of that age lies especially in' this—that thero is reason to believe that 
during it there was continuous land between at least the northern 
parts of Old and the New World, and that the community of animal 
forms which still marks tho fauna of the two great Continents of the 
Globe dates from that epoch., 

On the floor of the grand old Tost Church which is de- 
dicated to San Xeno,*the Patron Saint of Verona, I saw what 
explained in some degree the history and structure of that very 
peculiar local marble which has been so extensively used in all the 
ecclesiastical buildipgs and decorations of the North of Italy. It 


-l 
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is a marble of different tints of a dull red and of reddish yellow passing | 


into-each other in a mottled pattern not unlike the dapplings on the 
coat of a horse. On one of the steps of this marble leading down to 
the beautiful crypt thetg is a very fine specimen of an Ammonite, and 


on other portions of the pavement, which is all composed of the same.. 
_ material, I detected several other less perfect examples, some of which 
, seemed to me te reveal the fact that this marble is almost entirely com- 


posed of the septa -or joints of these old Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish 
which have bcen broken pp and re-cemented in one common calcareous 
paste. The place occupied in-the history of organic life by the several 


orders o Cuttle-fish which lived in chambered shells (Nawfilide) is ex-. - 
tremely curious. In the most ancient rocksin which they appear these - 


shells were quité straight, cylindrical, and tapering to a point—hence called 
Orthoceratites. In later ages they became curled inwardstowardethe point. 

Still later this curling increased, until the shell became convoluted, or 
twisted rqund a centre. Still later, again, these convolutions became closer, 
and, as it were, tighter, antil at last they assumed the well-known coiled 
form of thé Ammonite which, of various patterns, flourished in innumer- 


. able quantity in the Seas of the Secondary Age. They are still represented 


in our existing seas by one or two species of Nautijus, which, although 


a very beautiful shell, is but a fragile representation of the splendid and ` 


massive forms which have Ween fossilized in the Oolite and the Lias. The 
great interest attaching to this vast variety of forms in the science of 
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. Biology lies in the fact s in Yegont io them, or, at least in re- 
spect to one great aeric» of them, it cannot be argued that the Geolo- 
gical record is imperfect. That record is, indeed, always very im- 
perfect ine respect to terkestrial forms of life, because comparatively 
so dew of them can ever be preserved in aqueous deposits, and because so 
many get destroyed. But the same conditions do not attach to those 
forms of life which have been marine. A complete and perfect s serios of 
certain of these forms may very easily be preserved in the deposits of o 
any given age. The imperishable nature of shells generally, and 
especially of shells so solid as the Ammonites, together with the fagt that 
all that lived in any given area of sea must have been preserved in its 
deposits, as we actually find them to have been—are circumstances which 
give us every reason to believe that we have a very complete record of 
the succession of these forms, and this, too, for periods of time so long that 
during them many new species did actually appear. In the deposits* 
of the Lias, for example, we havein the South of England, and elsewhere, 
an immense series of deposits which appear to have been continuous and 
undisturbed during the time of their deposition, and are continuous and 
undisturbed still, They are crowded with millions of Ammonites of all 
forms and patterns, of all ages and sizes, aad yet the method or the 
process by which new species have been introduced is as mysterious in 
respect to them as in respect’ to other forms of life in which no such 
perfect series anywhero exists. No less than two hundred species are 
known in this one geological formation, of which one hundred and six are — 
confined to a particular division of it All these appeared quite 
suddenly, and in the next division of the same deposit their places were 
taken by forms which are wholly new.? Whence lid these come, and how 
did they arise? Noman can tell. The facts do not suggest gradual 
passages and insensibie gradations, One particular species, for example, 
appears suddenly in one particular bed or stratum only afew inches thick 
—tppears in this bed alone, and is absolutely wanting in everyeother * 
whether above or below it. True it is that the differences of pattern 
which distinguish theso species from each other are often small. But 
whether they be large or small they are always constant. e Thgy appear 
suddenly, and as suddenly thcir place is supplied by some new variety 
which during another period remains as fixed and constant as all the rest. 
It seems to me to be quito certain, from this history of the Genesis of 
Ammonites, that the origin of their specific distinctions has not been an 
origin due to minute and accidental variations, but an origin due to sudden 
changes effected under a law of birth of of evolution of which we know 
nothing, and to which nothing analogous has been ever sce& since Man 

*appeared, or at least since Man observed. The doctrine that Nature does 
nothing “ per saltum " is a doctrine which, in so far as it is irue at 
afl, hes been wonderfully misunderstood. The continuity of Nature is 


* I owe these details to my friend Mr. Etheridge, of theeeological Surrey, who is the 
highest antharity on the subject. den i A 
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a continuity of causation, not a, mere continuity .of effects. New 
things may appear very suddenly in-perfect consistency with being tho 
result*of lóhg and gradual preparation. Leaps the most tremendous 
—transitions the most violent—may be the butcome of a perfect con- 
tinuity. If all creatures have been born from pre-existing forms, the 
Geological evidence is that they have been born suddcnly—with dovia- 
tions fr8m the parent stock, which have been reached at once—and 

e Which*have remained fixed and definite until a new variation has arisen. 
. On our breakfast table at Venice I made a discovery in natural his- 
tory which surprised me much. Among some slices of fried fish there 

, were certain pieces of a peculiar shape, which on being tasted betrayed 
themselves at once as crustacean; and crustaceans, too, of peculiar ex- 
"cellence. They seemed like gigantic Prawns taken out of the shell and 
fried. Au immediato investigation followed. The waiter could give 

- me no satisfactory information. The landlord, on being appealed to, 
could only tell me that the dish was composed of a kind of Lobster or 
Grayfish which was much esteemed ai Venice. I begged that somo 
‘specimens might be brought to mein tpe shell. What was my astonish- 
ment io see produced my old friend the Norway lobster (Nephrops 
Novregicus),a crustacean eof the northern seas, and yet here appa- 
rently abundant in the Adriatic. The, circumstances connected with 
this beautiful crustacean are peculiar. Although I have recently found 

_ it to be abundamt on the west const of Scotland, I had never seen this 
* Lobster, or even hoard of it, until I began some eight or ten years 
., ago to use a dredge iat from a steam yacht at depths and in places not 
usually resorted to for taking fish. Its habitat on the west coast is at 
depths from ten to [w*nty fathoms on a muddy bottom. It is rare, 
or wholly absent, in the deep arms of the ocean which form the sea- 
lochs of the Western Highlands. But I have dredged it in abundance 
round the’ shores ,of Mull, of Eigg, and of Arran. When fresh caught 

e it is ope of the most beautiful creatures which can be taken out of the 
sea. ‘Instead of the dark browns and blues which are the colouring 
of the Lobsters and Crabs that frequent shallower water, and which 
have long, bean known as articles of food, the Nephrops comes out 
"ofthe water shining in brilliant and transparent tints of yellow, of 
orange, and. of red—with a carapace or shell of exquisite sculpturing 
—long graceful legs and claws, ornamented with embossed balls and. 
ridges of the purest white; large black eyes, and antenne as if made 
_of coral. Of late, dredging operations for flat fish have been extending 
on the coasts of Scotland, and I was glad to see last autumn a good 
supply of tle Nephrops on sale at the shop of Mr. Anderson, the 
fishmonger, in George Street,. Edinburgh. They. wero reported, 
however, to be considered comparatively tasteless „and very inferior 
to the common Lobster. - But I must stand tp for the Nephrope, the 
‘flesh of which is, in my opinion, always good, and, when cooked as 
it was cooked at Venife, is really excellent. But now for the 

e. . 
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curiosity of the occurrence of this crustacean at Venice ;—so far ag my 
opportunities of obseryation have fone, it is unknown on the Riviera 
coasts of the Mediterranean. A large spiny Crayfish, quitemas large as 
an average Lobster, is common in the markets of Cannes and of Genoa. 
Smaller crustaceans of peculiar and interesting forms are not un- 
common. But nothing like the Nephrops is ever to be seen. I have 
never seen it in the London markets, nor in the local markets of tho 
south of England. It seems to be essentially a northern form. Mow is , 
it that it reappears in the Adriatic? This opens a very curious question 
on the distribution of marine life, and on tbe geological history of the 
corresponding distribution of land and sea. Is it possible that the 
Adriatic may be a portion of the Mediterranean basin which at one 
time had a communication with the northern seas, and that the Nephrops 
is a survivor of a northern fauna which has béen destroyed in the warmer 
waters of the rest of that basin? If this be so, the Nephrops wille 
not stand alone; but the fishes of the Adriatic, and probably 
other marine forms, wil show the same old connection. It was in 
harmony with this inference that I observed Soles and Flounders in the 
markets of Venice, which seemed to Be also of a northern type, 
and.very different from the fishes of the rest qf the Mediterranean. In 
like manner some shellfish (bivalve mollusca), which I saw being eaten 
by the gondoliers in Venice, seemed not less distinctly like the forms 
with which I am familiar on the coasts of Scotland. Thg large quantity 
of snow water which descends into the Adriatic from the Dinaric or 
Dalmatian Alps, and from other high mountain ganges which dischargo 
their drainage into it, keeps down its temperature below that of the 
rest of the Mediterranean, and, as a consequence, I learn from Dr. 
Gunther that itis the only portion of that sea *yhich contains Salmonide: 
—true migratory Trout which ascend the rivers and descend again into - 
the salt water. Such is also the case, I believo, witht ea, 
into which the great Salmo hucho ascends and descents along the Qanube. - 
This, however, is a much less significant fact than the existence of a 
peculiar northern fauna, purely marine, in the Adriatic, because there 
are Trout in abundance in streams which fall into the Qulf of Genoa ; 
and, although they are not migratory in the streams of the Maritime 
Alps, and never descend into the Mediterranean, yet, the habit of mi- 


_gration into the sea might be acquired and again lost according to 


changes of temperature. But a purely marine fotm which belongs to a 
northern fauna cannot have been introduced into the Adriatic except 
by some geographical channels of communication with the At®ntic. It is 
just possible, but not probable, that the Nephrops may realy exist con- 


, tinuously in the deeper waters of the Atlantic and of the Mediterranean 


all the way from the Irish and Scotch shores to the Adriatic, and may 
epproach the shoaftr waters there only because of their lower tempers- 
ture. My own belief, however, is that the peculiar fauna of the Adriatic 
is the survival of a time when the waters af the North Sea found 
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entrance there over "what are now the lower passes of the Alps: and that , 
this time belongs to that period “of the Glacigl epoch when we knbw 
from *ther*evidence that there was a submergence of the land in our 

- own Islands to the extent of at least two thousand feet. ,Mr. Glad. 
stone has inferred from the Homeric poems that in their time the 
Adriatic was conceived to have an outlet to the North. I am afraid, 
howevet, that it would be safer to attribute this notion to the imagination, 
or tothe limited knowledge of the Bard, than to suppose that in an age 
which, after. all, is comparatively recent, there can have been any living 
memory or tradition of a condor of things dating from the Great lce 
Age. 
. 'Fhere is, indeed, another question of far higher interest connected 
with this great submergence or subsidence of the Land towards the close 
of the Glacial epoch. Some recent papers by M. Lenormant on the 

` evarious traditions of the world on the subject of a Deluge, have summed 
up the evidence in favour of the universality of this tradition, and of 
the conclusion that it points to the memory of some actual fact, and not 
merely to a common fancy or imagination. Now, one thing seems 
to be certain—that no sudden or even rapid submergence of tho 
land beneath the sea coukl have taken place in times so recent as the 
first existence of Man, without leaving evidence of the movement in the 
distribution of gravels and other transported material over the whole area . 
submerged. The question therefore arises— have we any such evidence? 
The childish attempts which were made in the beginnings of geological 
science to.connect tha discovery of fossil shells with the traditions'of a 
Deluge, have thrown such discredit upon the very idea of there being 
any geological evidenc® whatever in favour of that tradition, that the 
question has almost ceafed to attract attention. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that recent discoveries must inevitably revive it, although in 
a form which is entirely new. ‘The Deluge, if it ever happened, must 

- have govered immiense areas of country with sand and gravel. Sub- 
sequent denndation by rain, by rivers, and by the currents produced 
during the process of re-elfvation, would certainly obscure that evidence, 
and we must therefore expect to find it broken and fragmentary. But 
making allowance for this, it seems to me that such evidence does 
exist in the existing distribution of sands and gravels, which are 
known in geology ds the quaternary, gravels—and in the fact only ascer- 
tained in récent year&, that these gravels do contain, in some places - 

. abundantly, the proofs of the pre-existence of Man. It is, indeed, 
usually asfumed that all these gravels are river-gravels, that is to say, 
gravels alwags deposited by existing streams, and not by marine actiori. 

Even if this were true it wonld,by no means dispose of the question, 

because there are conceivable conditions under which the materials trans- 
ported by a Deluge might, in particular places, be of purely local origire, 
But thé evidence,in favour of this limitation seems to me to be incónclu-. 
sive. d impression is that the flint weapons of the so-called Palsolithic 
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Man have been found in gravéts whieh*cannot have been derived ox- 

: clusively from any existing river, and &rhich consist in part of materials 
which must have been carried from a distance, and rolled by oeennio cur- 
rents. This is a subject whiqh cannot be pursued here. It is enough to say 
that tho extensive discovery of gravels containing human weapons is n dis- 
covéry which appears to havo a bearing on the question of a Deluge that 
has been by no means yet worked out. It proves conclusively that some 
action of water of a powerful kind has been exerted over great arens of 
the existing land since Man was born. Much of this action has certainly 

' been marine. It is impossible to examine the pebbles upon any garden 
walk which has been gravelled out of the well-known Kensington deposit, 
without seeing that thero aro many of thesepebbles which cannot have been 
derived from the present valley of the Thames. On the top of the hills 
which enclose that valley—at Cliveden, for example, near Maidenhead, 
where I have often examined them—thero are masses of gravel full of , 
quartz and other crystalline rocks, rolled and rounded, and brought from 
such distances as tho hills of Wales. These are well-known to geologists as 
the “High Level Gravels,” and appear to be the remains of a sheet which 
was once continuous before the @xisting valleys were excavated out of 
the surface which the sea had left. Upon thoge Welch hills themselves 
detached patches of gravel with marine shells have been found at au 
elevation of some 1800 or 1400 feet above the present level of the 
Sea. Such a submergence as this must have had all the effects of a 
Deluge in the whole area over which it prevailed. Nor do these facts 
stand-alone. There are others connected with the destruction of “ the 
Pleistocene Mammalia,” and the curious way in which their bones are 
sometimes found closely packed in immense qnumbers in caves and 
fissures of rock—facts which all indicate deat bf drowning, and the 
transport of countless carcases by powerful currents of water running 
in particular directions, and depositing their spoils on particular 
spots. It is, indeed, most difficult to understand vbry clearly, how 
the thing has been done. But this, at least, may be said ith 
tolerablo certainty, that the agency of water wnder unusual conditions 
of sweep and flow seems to be an indispensable element i in any possible 
explanation. 

On leaving Venice and stopping at Padua, I observed there the first 
bird indicative of spring. It was the Grey Wagtail (Motacilla. flava), one 
of the most beautiful of our own British birds, which haunts every running 
stream in Scotland, and rears its young very often amidst the mist of water- 
falls. For grace of form, for brilliancy of colour, and for liveliness of 
movement, there is no feathered creature more dttractive thay this Wag- 
tail, which is much misnamed when it is called “grey.” The clear 
sulphur yellow of its breast is about the most shining colour on the 
banks of oursummer%treams. I have seen stray individuals at Inverary in 
the middle of winter; but most of the birds leave us during that season 
and reappear some time in the course of Apgil. In the winter of 
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1878-9 I observed it MN It is  nowhore an abundant speciet, 
but widely distributed in Sootlafid. 

"Phe great plain of Lombardy, in summer "and in a clear day, ul 
the Alps are visible on one side and the Apennines on the pther, has a 
charm altogether its own. The universal and rich cultivation, tho ' 
vines trained from tree to tree among the shining mulberry leaves, the 
glitteting snows of the Alpine peaks seen through the purple haze, the 
'villfs and the farms, and the ancient historic towns—all these form a 
combination of singular interest and beauty; and so far as some of 
these features are concerned the interest can never be lost. But the 
Lombard plain when seen in dull weather, and before the leaves have 
budded or the crops appeared above ground, is dulness itself. The 
perfect flatness, the monotonous repetition of trees reduced by pollarding 
to mere bushea with only a few straight sticky branches suffered to 
- grow, and the dull colouring of the naked soil, make the whole very 
wearisome. As to birds, hardly any were to be seen, except indeed 
one flock of Rooks near Milan, which rather surprised me, as it is diffi- 
cult to see where they could establish & rookery in such a country, and 
the bird is by no means tommon ‘tn Southern Europe. Iu driving 
from Milan to visit the Certosa of Pavia, we had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the fish fauna of the country, in the innumerable 
‘canals and runlets of water which are most ingeniously carried at all 
sorts of levels over the country for the purposes of irrigation. The 
water in these channels is generally beautifully clear, and many of them 
have the character gf sharply-running streams, rich in aquatic weeds, 
‘and winding among the roots of willows. The fishing of théee water- 
courses with nets at tlhe end of long poles seemed to be the occupation 
of a class. On examirfing the basket of one of these fishermen, there 
was really a curious display of small fish of all sorts and kinds—Roach 
and Dace, Minnows and Eels, and small Pike, with a few unfortunate’ 
Frogs. A single pair of the Jay and a few Starlings, some Pied Wagtails,: 
ande Pipit very like our Shore-lark, were the only birds I saw in a drive 
of pud than forty mile&. 

t interest to a geologist in the Lombard plain i is the distinct- 
ness wi d its perfect flatness of general level enables us to see 
how that flatngss has been invaded by the protrusion of glaciers from 
the Alpine range during the great “ice age." All along the foot of, 
that range, wherever there is the opening of any great glen or valley, 
there invariably we see long ridges, and mounds of low hills and hum- 
mocks, fising above tho dead level of the plain. These have naturally 
always affgrded the strongest military positions; and in the innumerable 
wars which have been waged in and for that fair land—which has had 
the “ dono infelice di bellezza"—the great moraines, which have been left 
by ancient glaciers, have been the sites of some of the most celebrated 
battles. In the latest times, Solferino, Villafranca, and Custoza, have 
all been fought on theerubbish-heaps of old Alpine glaciers. And what 
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rubbish-heaps they are! Wherever the railway has cut through these 
moufds and hills, we seesthe rolled and broken fragments of every 
variety of rock which enters into the composition of the Alps. In a deep 
cutting near, Como, the sections are particularly interesting. Great 
masses of granite, of all sorts and sizes, are jumbled up with limestones 
and schists.and quartxites—ell more or less ground and rubbed—and all 
brought there from some old peak or precipice which once was high in air, 
and which shed its fragments on the great river of ice below. The extent 
to which the smaller fragments are generally rolled and rounded is rather 
puzzling. This is not the work of glaciers so much as the work of water, 
and the existing streams show such pebblesinabundance; but these streams 
are not large enough to account for the enormous supply of material of 
this particular form, which is distributed all over the northern area of the 
Lombard plain. It is, however, easy to conceive the scene as it was in 
the glacier age. The great valley of the Po was then occupied by the 
sea, Into which enormous glaciers protruded, as they now do into the 
seas of Greenland and of Smith Sound, presenting continuous walls of 
ice opposite all the larger valleys, and discharging from the ends as 
well as from the sides, the rubbish which felf on them from the rocky 
walls under which they passed. . ° 
Among the conclusions arrived at by geological science, there is not 
one which rests on more assured evidence than the conclusion that a 
climate similar to that which now prevails in the Arctic Circle extended, at 
some comparatively recent time, to much more southern latitudes, em- 
bracing the greater part of England and extending tg the Alpine chain 
in Continental Europe. The demonstration of this conclusion is various, 
abundant, and cumulative; but, like every other c&nglusion in respeot 
to the great agencies which have been concerned ‘in geological change, 
this one has been pushed to extremes which are extravagant. Amongst 
these is the theory that all or most of the fresh-water lakes of Europe 
have been scooped out of the solid rock by the action of glaciers. That 
all valleys which have ever had & glacier have been deepened by its flow 
is quite certain; but glaciers have in all cases “followed pre-existing 
' lines of donare and these cannot have been originally detegmingl by 
their action. Moreover, the contours shown by the soundings in the 
Lake of Como, for example, exhibit lines which cannot be accounted for 
by the action of & glacier. Flowing ice, bearing in its substance stones of 
. all shapes and kinds, must have a powerful abrading actibn upon the slope 
down which it flows; it is competent to deepen the groove in which it 
lies, to rub down prominences, and, in proportion to the visa tergo and 
to its own mass, may even ascend opposing elevations.. But I havesseen no 
. evidence adduced to show that a glacier can dig out holes deep below 
_the general slope of its own bed, these holes having almost precipitous 
sides. On the other hand, lake basins, such as that of Como, are easily 
accounted for if we suppose that the surroundigg mountain forms have 
been mainly due to corrugations and foldings and* subsidences of -the 
VOL. XXXVII. c - 
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rooky strata, effected by the action of subterranean force. And who can, 
doubt that this supposition is tho true one, gho looks for a moment at 
thé disposition of the beds in the mountains of the Como range? The 
atrata are all twisted and contorted, ore inclined at every variety of 
angle—now seeming to plunge into the bed of the lake,——now parallel 
with the bank,—now broken across it. Whenever these foldings and 
fractures were effected, they must have produced some corresponding effects 
upón the surface; that surface must have boen raised into elevations at 
one place and must have fallen into hollows at another. There is 
nothing mysterious in the fact that these hollows should frequently 
fall below the general level of the pre-existing drainage of the country, 
and every such hollow would necessarily be filled with water, and so 
become a lake. : 
The memory of a pleasant time separated from the present by an in- 
terval of thirty-seven years, led me to revisit Desinzano, at the south- 
western corner of the Lago di Garda. It was not less beautiful than 
my recollection of it. Alone of all the Italian lakes, that of Garda 
extends far beyond the southern margin of the mountain range, and 
projects itself into what w&s once the Lombard plain. But the waters of 
the lake are held in check, and dammed up by vast mounds and low 
hills of glacial debris, through which the Mincio escapes into the valley 
of the Po. Old castles and towers of the Middle Ages crown some of the 
heights, whilst all are richly cultivated with “corn, and wine, and oil.” 
The great expanse of the lake, at the lower end—its glorious breadth of 
greens and blues, with its far perspective among the mountains, and the 
gorgeous colouring of the large boats, with sails of golden yellow and 
.of orange red, copine to make this, to my mind, the most beautiful 
and attractive of all the Italian lakes. We drove to the Promontory of 
Sermione—the ancient Sermio—which was the villa of the Latin poet 
Catullus, and, has been celebrated by him in characteristic verse. It was 
a glorious day as we drove along the sandy neck of land which connects 
thb promontory with the shore, and passed under the picturesque machico- 
lated towers and arche which guarded-the entrance in the days of the 
Scalag of Verona. Seated on the top of the cliff’ among olive trees and 
peach blossoms, we looked down into the green and pellucid waters of 
the lake, and watohed the Grebes which in small parties were fishing not 
far from shore. I could not make out the species, which was much 
darker in colour than any with which I am familiar. On returning to 
the little piazza of the fishing village where our horses had “ put up," 
we noticed among sgme clothes hung up to dry a coverlet of a very 
unusualeand beautiful pattern. It was made of pure white squares of 
knitted cotton, with a simple fqur-petalled flower, or “quatre-foil,” raised 
in the centre of each square. .One traces with pleasure in Italy, even 
in such: small things as these, the taste and ‘the sense of beauty which 
belong to her ancient civilization. An inqtnry as to the owner and the 
knitter of this work, brought out a very prétty woman who parted with it 
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„for forty francs. She seemed modestly leased with the commendation of 


the stranger, who with a happy ambighity as to the object of samira; 
tion addressed to her the words, * à molto bella.” 

The wholg country about the Lago di Garda was curioualy e of 
birds. But at Bellagio on the Lake of Como I saw a few of our com- 
moner species—the Blackbird, the Tree Creeper, some Titmice of a species 
I could not determine, and a fine pair of Ospreys which were whéeling 
overhead. On the morning of the day—the 15th of March—on which 


we left this lovely place, a single pair of Swallows bad arrived. But , 


it was the Crag Martin (Hirundo rupestris), a species unknown in 
England, and which remains throughout the winter at Nice, if not at 
some other spots of the Riviera. Ido not know the range of this 
species northwards, but I have never seen it north of the Alps. 

There is one point of curious interest connected with the fauna of the 
Italian lakes, and that is the fish, the excellence of which every visitor 
must have appreciated, and which goes under the local name of the Agoni. 
It is a small fresh-water Herring, of excellent flavour, much larger than 
the Sardine, but a good deal smaller than the Pilchard. The account 
which was given to me on the lakes was, thet this fish was purely fresh- 
water and never left the lake; that at certajn seasons it retired to 
the deeps, and approached the shores about the month of May. 
Now, on inquiring of my friend Dr. Günther of the British Museum, 
I found it to be his opinion that this fish is identical with the British 
Twaite-shad (Clupea finta), which is a marine species, although at times 
it ascends the course of the rivers, running up the Rhine as far as 
the junction of the Neckar, and the Nile as far as the Lower 
Cataracts. The Agoni is therefore a survivor dn the Italian lakes 
from the times when these lakes were either acthalfy arms of the sea 
which occupied the Lombard plain, or were at least easily accessible 
from that sea by rivers which presented no obstacles to the migration of 
this fish. Shoals of Agoni would certainly have small chance of ever 
reaching their destination if they had to run the gauntlet of ascent and 
descent through the present course of the Mino, the Adige, and tho 
Po. Every case in which fish now confined to fresh waters, whether 
fluvial or lacustrine, can be identified as a species which has been marine, 
is of the highest interest both in a xoological and geological point of 
view. It exhibits, and in some degree it measures the extent to which 
species can be adapted to great changes in physicat conditions. The 
change, however, is, of course, not so remarkable in the case of fish 
which are migratory from one kind of water to the other. . 

At Parma I had an opportunity of observing that the wigratory 
Thrushes which are so largely consumed all over Italy, had not yet dis- 
appeared from the country. I have found these species to be almost 
exclusively the Hed-wihg, the common Song-thrush, the Blackbird, and 
the Rock-thrush. I have never observed tho Missel Thrush in the 
markets. The common Song-thrush of the British Islands never wholly 
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“leaves them in winter, for a orta nimber remain with us throughout 
the year. But there is a genetal movement, to the south; and P sus- 
peet thet all over the northern part of Europe where the winters are 
much more severe than in England, the Song-thrush always migrates. — 
.At Parma I found the “tordi” tasting ‘strongly of juniper or of tur- 
pentine in some form, and I had occasion to notice soon after that the 
juniper is abundant on the Apennines.  . 

“At Bologna, just outside the walls, theres is an eminence owned 
by a Royal chéteau and a church, San Michale in Bosco, from which 
there is a fine view of the city, and of the Lombard plain. Among 
some tall Poplars which were in fall blossom, and hanging with catkins 
of, rich browns and reds, I noticed in the intense sunlight the move- 
ment of wings,—that kind of movement too which is characteristic of 
the Sylviadm, or Warblers. Through a small but good hand telescope, 
I soon detected one of the' advanced guard of the Grand Army. Of 
all the corps of which that army is composed, no one marches with a . 

‘lighter step than the corps which thus met me at Bologna. Who that 
loves birds does not love the Willow Wrens? One of the species, the 
Chiff-chaff (Sylvia hippoltis), is the very earliest of all our spring 
arrivals. It is, howgyer, unequally distributed, is rare in Scotland, 
and has a monotonous note. But the second arrival in our coun- 
try of this family of birds is one of the blessings of the year. In 
every copap and in every wood all over the British islands, the 
common Willow Wren (Sylvia trochilus) is the harbinger of summer. 
Thore is no clump of birch in the farthest and loneliest moor in the 
Highlands of Scotland which does not hold its pair of Willow Wrens. 
The song is so sweet, so gentle, so plaintive, that it seems the very 
voice of peacefulnéss*and of rest. And then all its congeners follow 
it with a rush, so that a few days after that song has been distinguished). 
al} other songs are heard. A third species was first distinguished by 
Gi|bert Whité, and is now known as the Beech Wren (Sylvia sibila- 
iriw), from its favourite habitat being the foliage, of tall beech woods. 
I have seen it, howevet, and heard it among the aspens and birches at 
Balmoral in the valley of the Dee. On the Continent there are several 
closely allied species, and the bird I saw at Bologna may have been 
one of these., Along with it there were several of the Fire-crested Wren 
(Regulus ignicapilla), a species which in the south of Europe seems to 
replace our own @old-crest (Regulus cristatus). At Cannes during the 
winter of 1878-9, I found that all the Reguli, which were by no means 
uncommon, belonged to the Fire-crest, and not to the Gold-crest. In 
America, there is a third species of this genus which is closely allied to 
the European, but is a distinct form. It is & very curious fact that 
some years ago a naturalist from Glasgow who was shooting specimens. 
of the Gold-crest on the banks of Loch Lomond, found, on examining 
several individuals which he had killed, that one of them was the 
American variety. dt has often occurred to me that this is a very 
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ssignificant fact in Kai to the origin of species so nearly allied as 
these. It is quite imposssble that an American Regulus can ever have 
crossed the ocean. The only alternative is to suppose that the par- 
ticular variation which constitutes that variety a definite and established 
specips in America, is a variation which the genus is liable to assume by 
what in botany is called a “sport,” and it is easy to suppose that it 
might become fixed or constant. 

In crossing.the Apennines to Florence on the 19th of March, we 
saw the first Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica), the arrival of which, 
therefore, in that part of Italy, seems to precede its arrival in the «rest 
of Scotland by a fall month. At the Certosa near Florence both this 
species and the Martin (Hirundo urbica) were abundant, and the monks 
informed me that their arrival was very regular every year about the 
samo timo. 5524 

After the cold winds, the bare doil, and the leafless trees, Among 
which we had lived in the North of Italy, it was pleasant indeed to rush 
at railway speed into the garden culture and the luxuriant vegetation of 
the delicious Riviera. "There are few changes of climate so sudden and 
complete, as that which one experiences in passing from the northern to 


~ - the southern side of the Maritime Alps. Under th8ir great walls of marble 


—facing the sun—the cold winds of winter are effectually cut off, and 
the ornithologist is confused on the subject of the migration of birds, by 
finding during the whole of winter not a few of the species whfch could not 
livo for a week on the other side of that protecting barrier. The greater 
part of our summer visitors go farther south for their winter quarters. 
They cross the Mediterranean and pass the cold months in the wide 
extent of country which lies between the Atlas apd the southern shores 
of thatsea. . But, when resident at Cannes during the winter of 1878-9, 
I found that the olive-groves of that beautiful region were full of at least 
two species of the Willow Wren, and of Blackcaps. The Dartford Warbler 
(Melizophilus undatus) I once saw in the middle of winter at San Remo. 
There was one little bird too at Cannes, of shy and furtive habits, which 
for a long time I could not identify. Although often close to me, it 
seemed to have an instinctive perception of the moment whe any 
aperture in tho leaves or branches had uncovered it to view, and a 
rapid flight to closer shelter left me no other indication tĦan a blueish- 
grey back, with the two outward feathers of the tail conspicuously 
white. Very early in the mornings it used to haunt the roses which 
climbed around our windows; and on some occasions its song Jas 80 
clear and loud as to awaken those who slept. Ad last one morning of 
great brilliancy this early singer, in creeping, mouse-like, thr&ugh the 
rose branches, came to an interstice through which a ray of sun was 
darting. In this aparture the bird sat, enjoying itself, and wholly 
uncdhscious that my eye was fixed upon it from behind the adjacent 
glass. I saw to my surprise a bird with theecharacteristic pure white 
chin of the English Whitethroat. But associated with it there was the 
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black cap on the top of the bad which is equally characteristic of the» 
Blackcap. Ht seemed to be a curious combination of those two "very. 
different but equally well-known Warblers. The colouring of the back 
was that of the Blackcap. But the most curious feature of my new 
friend was the colour of the eye. The ray of sun shot directly apon . 
it, and it was blood-red. The ferocious expression which this colour 
ave ‘to a creature, otherwise of gentle appearance and of fragile form, 
was almost ridiculous. The countenance of a Zulu, in the fury of the 
fight at Isandulá, could not have been more terrible. It was a bird I - 
had. never seen before; and, on referring the description of it to my 
friend Mr. Gould, I found that our morning songster was indeed a species 
uniting the characters of the Whitethroat and the Blackcap, and known 
as the “Sardinian-Warbler” (Curruca meélanocephala). The range of 
this species’ seem to be strictly confined to the South of Europe. The 
Blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla).is common among the olive-groves and 
gardens of Cannes during the winter, although it is probable that 
many of these birds go farther south in their migration. At Bordi- 
ghiera, during the last days of Marqh, I saw a few Wheatears (Sawicola 
amanthe) arriving apparently from the south, also some Stonechdts 
(Sawicola rubicola), anf one Black Redstart (Sykia tithys); a Hoopoe 
also seemed to pass over the railway directly from the sea. The Wry- 
neck, too, had reached that stage in its journey to the north. One 
morning, af*that place, in a blaze of sunlight, I was surprised to see 
an Owl flying steadily along the line of beach towards the east. It 
passed sufficiently wear to enable me to see that it was probably. the 
> At Genoa, on the ghorning of. Good Friday, I had an opportunity of 
examining the fish-market there, which was well supplied with all the 
species usually caught jn that part of the Mediterranean. It was im- 
possible not to be struck with the much more complete change from 
the corresponding marine fauna’ of the North of Europe than that 
wich exists in the gorreeponding terrestrial fauna. ‘The birds are 
substantially the same, only a. few exceptional species being even rare 
beyond the Alps. But the whole ‘aspect of the fishes is different, 
although there are a few species identical, many closely related, and the 
Genera and Orders are for the most part the same. The prevalence 
of forms which are deep, broad, and rounded, instead of long, narrow, 
and oval, was conspicuous. One very handsome fish, which I believe is 
the Brgma raii, reminded me of the forms of some of the fossil’ fish, 
' from Monte Bolca, erhilst a long narrow fish, almost eel-like, of a 
beautifuP pink colour (Cepsola rubescens), together with numerous species 
of the Wrasses or Rock-fish fantily, gave a brilliant colouring to many of 
the stalls. Here again I had occasion to observe how every product of 
. the sea is utilized in Italy. The ova of a small Sea-urchin, of &'dark 
chocolate colour, were being packed : in small jars, with oil or pickle. 
Among the fish sold ‘as eatable were several specimens of the Fishing- 
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Frog (Lophius), of a species closel$ allied tà our own. It is never eaten 
on dur own coasts, though often takèn in trawl nets, From one 
experiment I made upon i f I cannot recommend it, but there is nothing 
unpleasant op disgusting about it, and the habit of Italians of cooking 
their fish with vegetables, or frying them in fresh oil, enables them to 
maké excellent dishes of very ordinary materials. In numerous little 
shops around the harbour I observed the nicest looking preparations of 
the different forms of macaroni, on which stalwart men were feeding, 
and from which, with few and simple adjuncts, they seemed to derive a 
physical strength equal to that of any English “navvy.” It is much 
to be hoped that the rapid developments of commerce in articles of 
food will at last introduce some new habits in this matter among our 
own population, and open to them new resources of diet at once thrifty 
and nutritious. Nothing but the inveteracy of habit stands in the way of 
a result so much to be desired. It is curious how much the imagination 
also has to do with the acceptability of articles of food ; and the imagina- 
tion is specially active in giving birth to prejudice among the Celtic popu- 
lation of the Weat of Scotland. The Eel, for example, which is a popular 
dish in England, is regarded by*them with horror entirely from the 
superficial likeness of this fish to the form of the serpent.’ In like 
. manner, but still more absurdly, it is the grotesque face of the Skates and' 
Rays that seems to have inspired Highlanders with a prejudice against 
the use of them as food, although they are well accepted articles in the 
London market. As regards the Lophius or Fishing-Frog, although in 
one aspect it is among the most hideous and horrible objects in Nature, 
in another aspect it is one of the most “ beautiful ;* for nowhere is there 
a more conspicuous example of that kind of boirat which consists in a 
wonderful combination of curious and various adapfations. When seen 
cast up upon the shore, as it often is, its appearance is simply that of 
a great flattened bag, with a mouth stretching from one side to the 
other, and with those wide jaws armed with double rows of hideously 
sharp-pointed teeth. But when freshly taken from the water, and 
carefully examined, it is one of the marvels ofecreation. It is adapted 
for concealment at the bottom of the sea—for lying perfectly flat on the 
sand or among the weeds,—with its cavernous jaws ready fof a map. 
For more perfect concealment, every bit of the creatyre is imitative 
both in form and in colouring. The whole upper surface is mottled 
and tinted in such close resemblance to stones and gravels and sea-- 
weeds, that it becomes quite undistinguishable among them. In order 
to complete the method of concealment, the whole margins of the fish, 
and the very edges of the lips and jaws, have loof tags and fringes which 
wave and sway about amid the currents pf water so as to look exactly like 
the smaller alge which move around them and along witli them. Even 
the very ventral fin’ of this Devouring Deception, which are thick, 

strong, and fleshy, almost like hands, and, which evidently help in a 
sudden leap, are made like to great Clam shells, whilst the iris of 
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the eyes is so coloured in fines radifting from the pupil, as to (ake, 
precisely like some species of Patella or Limpet. But this is not: aM :— 
not,only is concealment perfect in order to enable the Lophius to catch: 
the unwary, but there is a bait provided to, attract the hungry and the, 
inexperienced. From the top of the head proceeds a pair, or two pair. 
of slender elastic rods, like the slender tops of a fishing-rod, endirfg in 
a little membrane or web which glistens in the water and is attractive 
to other fih. When they come to bite, or even to look, they are 
suddenly engulphed, for portals open with a rüsh and clóse again,— 
portals over which the inscription may. well be - written: “ Lasciate 
ogni Speranss voi .ch’entrate.” 

‘It is impossible to look at a machinery so special, so elaborate, T 
so ingenious as this, and to be satiafied with the stereotyped mechanical 
explanations of the Evolutionist. I do not mean to doubt that such 
creatures have been “developed,” any more than to deny that they have 
been generated, and have been born; all I mean is that the develop-. 
ment, whatever may have been the stages through which it may have 
passed, has been guided by a “Law” which is cognisable and: 
intelligible only as a Law of Mind. * The end has been seen from the 
beginning, and organs have been shaped towards that end long before 
they could be of actual use in gaining it. Not by the mere killing off of 
accidental variations, but by the shaping of them to a foreseen conclu- 
sion, can particular variations such as these have been attained. Just. 
as there are unmistakable marks which separate the ' conceptions: 
of the imagination from narratives of fact, so are there marks, 
equally unmistakabfe, which separato the work of Mind from 
any of the results of blind physical causation: and although all 
Nature is full of this elistinction, there are occasional’ examples of it, 
which from their novelty, their complication, and their cónspicuousness, , 
bring it home to our recognition more vividly than others. Such an 
example is the* Lophius, and I can recommend it to my readers ' 
morg, conscientiously as an article of food for the intellect, than as a 
Substance pre-eminently dtted for the delectation of the palate or for. 
sustentation of the body. 

' X solftary “straggler of the Grand Army of the birds joined us at 
soa as we crossed from Boulogne to Folkestone. It was very tired, but 
nót.tired enough to allow itself to be caught. It, was a female of the 
Reed Bunting (Emberiza schomiculus). I trust it is now. happily esta-. 
blished with a husband and with a thriving family among the hedges and: 
: bulrushes of some pleasant stream in England.. As we dashed through. 


f - the green fields, and dflicious copees of Kent, full of anemones and. 


-primroses and cowelips, we felt that not even the beautiful vegetation 
..Qf the Riviera can give. what our own Island gives in all her seasons. 
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THE INDIAN DILEMMA. 


HE financial position of India since 1860*has been far from cheering. 
From various causes deficits are constantly arising, whose most 
remarkable feature is that they come always as a surprise. Hach 
Financial Minister, as he presents his budget, holds the same lan- 
guage—frank confession of deficit in the past, confident anticipation of 
equilibrium in’ the future. The Minister of 1861 spoke of himself as 
“firing a last shot into the carcase of deficit," under the guise of an. 
Indian tiger; as “ going into and finishing deficit,” in the likeness of a 
“huge bully.” In 1863, nevertheless, another Fimance Minister refers 
to deficits in the two preceding years; but doef so hopefully, though 
equally fallaciously, as “the last of the long series of Indian deficits.” 
Mr. Massey, who followed, estimated yearly for a surplus. Sir R. Temple, 
in bringing forward his first budget in 1868, said that He had “ defer- 
mined to put an end to deficit.” Notwithstanding this, in October, 
1869, the Government of India came forward with the following public 
confession :—“ Nothing short of a permanent improvement, in, the balance 
now subsisting between our annual income and expenditure, of at least 
three millions sterling, will suffice to place our finances in,a really satis- 
factory condition.” All public works were then stopped, and the 
income-tax trebled, in the middle of the financial year, and temporary 
equilibrium was thus established. Since then, however, the Bengal and 
Madras famines and the Afghan war have continued the series of Veficits. 
A remedy has to be sought. Wars and faminós must be expected in 
ihe future; and, besides these occasional burdens, and the loss caused 
iby the depreciation of silver, there is an increasing permanent expenditure 


on the means of Imperial defence, all to be met from an apparently - 


inelastic revenue. These circumstances appegr to point to two alterna- 
tives equally discouraging. Either will financial exigencies entail a 
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retrenchment in Public Works expenditure, which will throw back the, 
development of the country for Years—and ig the cost of the adnfinis- 
tration, which will have the usual result of false economy of that nature; 
or else a general increase of taxation will be necessary, fatal to the 
contented acquiescence by which alone our rule is maintained over this 
vast dominion. 

It is not at this stage of the wondrous story of our Empire that we 
cane suddenly stop the outlay necessary for the development of its 
resources. Peace, lew, and order have brought about increase of popa- 
lation, and this population must be fed. The land must be made to bear 
morg for the extra mouths dependent on it. The culturable area must _ 
-be extended to compensate for that diverted from cereals to the more 
profitable staples that commerce .has taught the cultivator to produce. 
Canals must supply water to meet failures of rain-fall, and communi- 
cations must pour in grain to supply the deficiencies of harvests. 
‘Famines are not a thing of to-day. In some part or other of so large 
a continent accidents of season always have occurred and will occur, 
but no longer can the old results be permitted, the death of the feebler 
and the migration of the stronger. ft pays to prevent whole tracts from 
falling desert, even at the unnecessarily great cost of Indian irrigation 
works. It certainly pays to open up the country with railways, if only in 
making the military tenure firmer than of old with a less body of troops. 

. For these,reasons, then, is retrenchment in Public Works expenditure 
not to be contemplated or accepted, save as we might accept any other 
unavoidable disaster, z : ' 

. Similarly as regards the personnel of the administration. Success in 
Indian administratiom means high-class European supervision, and plenty 
of it. Any private person attempting to carry on a large business in 
India without such assistance would soon find his economy ruinous, and 
therefore such persons do not, in fact, attempt it. The contractors who 
congtruct the ‘Indian. Railways, the indigo and tea concerns, the mer- 
candile houses, all use highly paid European ‘supervision, because such 
expenditure is true ecénomy; and the Indian Government must do 
likewise. It is true that the Government, in every department, docs 
much By Englishmen which might be as well done by natives, but these 
Englishmen age training. for the higher posts which can be: properly 
filled by them only. . The Chief Civil Officer of a district might ad- 
minister his charge ns successfully with only native agency ; but; if it were 
universally so, where would his successors come from? The surveys for 
a canal*might be made, just as well by native surveyors on £10 per 
mensem gs by young "English engineers on £85 per mensem, but the 
Englishmen are gaining the experience without which we could not have 
ihe men high in the profession who are charged with the construction 
of such works. m ° ia 

Certainly there is one form of extravagance in the employment of 
European agency to which the Indian Government must plead guilty. 
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e Natives are better qualified than we are for judicial work in their own 
couhtry. Given honestysand they ponapns every other aptitude in an 
equal degree, and are yery much cheaper. The honesty is te be 
obtained, a» in every othe? country, by adequate pay and security of 
tenure of office, and there is no reason for continuing to import cove- 
nanted civilians at great cost for a service that can be better performed 
by indigenous material. ' 

Taking, however, the Indien s service as a whole, reduction could not 
be advantageously effected in the strength of the European agenoy. 

If this is the case, then, assuming that the European labour is paid 
no more than, by experiment, it is found to be worth in the market, 
any economy would be loss of efficiency either in strength or qualifications 
of the European staff of the Government. As a matter of fact, more 
expenditure is found requisite instead of economy being possible. Con- 
cessions have continually to be made, which we may be sure would not 
be made, unless necessary, by a Government that finds it so hard to 
make ends meet. India by no means pretends to afford the pick of the 
market. She is content, generally, with second-rate men, but even 
those she finds it not easy to secure. 

On the other hand, an increase of general gaxation appears equally 
impossible. Lord Canning is reported to have said that, having to 
decide between foregoing an increase of the European Army (above the 
insufficient strength existing before the Mutiny), or enhaneing taxation, 
he would accept the former. If not true, the anecdote is well found, ' 
and is appropriate to the wise statesman to whoy we owe, in a great 
measure, the present hearty loyalty of the Indian nobility. India as a 
whole has made great progress in wealth sinc8 Lord Canning’s day; 
land has greatly increased in value, produce of *all kinds fetches much 
higher prices, labour commands a better market. But, in some parts 
of India, a greater number of the population are sunk i in a lower depth 
of poverty than then; and even the landowning class, though hetter 

_ Clothed and better fed, does not generally command a larger amouit 
of ready cash than was the case twenty years ago. 

The land, then, save in the special case of Bengal, cap bear no en- 
hanced burden above that imposed in the regular periodical révision of 
settlements; and tho, increase afforded by such revisien is in a ratio 
necessarily very disproportionate to the increased value of the land and 
its produce. The non-agricultural classes are alfeady reached by the 
licence-tax on trades and professions. Customs, excise, salt, stamps, 
law and justice, are not sources of revenue susceptible of sudderf increase. 
These, with the land revenue and assessed taxes just refesged to, and 
opium, which is an item of such uncertainty as to be a source of con- 
stant danger to the whole system of Indian finance—constitute all the 
min heads of incóme of the Indian Empire. 

Where, then, is further taxation possible? The question has been 
much discussed ever since 1860, and the only pfactical suggestions have 


ee 
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been: (1) Income tax, (2) margjage tax, (8) succession duties, (4|'to-* 
bacco monopoly. Regarding the last three of éhese the Finance Minister 
said*in 1871 (and his remarks were not controverted), “ They would all 
be open to objection ; for instance a marriage tax, which fight touch 
somewhat too closely the domestic affairs of the people; a tobacco 
monopoly, which would affect the garden culture of every ryot . 


~ a succession duty, whieh would be open to some of the objections of am 


ineofne -tax without its productiveness.” ^ Therefore that Finance ` 


. Minister preferred an income tax which, at 84th per cent. on all incomes 


above £50 per annum, produced about two millions a'year; and, at 
lukth per cent. on inéomes above £75 per annum (to which rate and 
minimum the universal discontent compelled its reduction), about three 
quarters of a million net. - 

- That income tax was subsequently abolished as a general impost, 
though since reimposed upon the official classes. As regards trades and 
professions, its place has been taken by the licence tax ; while the land, 
which already affords two-fifths of the Indian revenues, cannot, as has 
been shown, bear any further burden (except in Bengal) than that 
imposed, and progressively enhanced, in the revenue settlements, and 
the provincial cesses raised for public works in each province. Further 
general taxation does not, therefore, appear possible; the risk probably 


exceeding the advantage. But if the Indian Government cannot pru- 


dently either eretrench or tax, it nevertheless requires more revenue to` 
meet wars and famines and failures of opium revenue, and decrease 
the-value of its currgncy; aud it is also compelled to increase its means 
of defence. -I venture, therefore, to suggest certain expedients which 


- have been before proposed hy me in pamphlets written in 1874, and 


subsequently. 

: 'Thæe are: (1) To fix a term to the present Cornwallis Settlement . 
under which the province of Bengal contributes less than three-and- 
a-half millions land revenue to the Imperial treasury, instead of some 
foeen millions, which would be obtained from that province, were’. 
the same share taken b¥ Government of the income produced by the 
land, as jp taken in the other provinces. 

(2) To organise the forces of the Feudatory Sista å as component parts 
of the native garrison of India. 

(8) To utilize the Evropean and Eurasian population in India | as a 
defensive territorial force. 

As regards the first proposal, I will use: the figures of urne 
of 1874,"which are sti] sufficiently near for my purpose. The ares, 
population,and land. revenue of three typical provinces, out of eight 
which compose British India, were then as follows :— 


~ Ares. - Population. , Land Revenue. n 
. Bengal . . . 289,000 sq.m. ... 64,000,000 ... £8,872,000 
"N.W. Provinces 88,00Q ,, e.. -80,000,000 ... £5,066,000. 


Bombay . . . 181000 , ... 18,000,000 ... £2,078,000 


e 
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Now Bengal is by far the most fertile of these, and, indeed, of all the 
*proyinces of British India. 
In a speech on the infome-tax questian, Sir George Campbell, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, observed :— 


“The well-to-do people of Bengal had derived the greatest benefits from 
Britiah rule, and for those benefits they paid almost infinitesimal sums in the way 


of taxation. . So far from taking from the landholders any tax on account 
of the land, we "had created in their favour an enormous pro which never 
existed before. . . . We know very little of tho resources of tho id. ... He 


thought he might say that the annual revenuo we had created in favour of the 
landholders of these provinces was probably more than twenty millions, possibly it 
might soon be even forty millions sterling. . He might say that this revenue” 
(meaning income of the landholders) “ derived from the land, whether it 
amounted to twenty or thirty or forty millions, was a property utterly unknown 
to any Native Government, and the four millions we took as Land Revenue” 
(really 8,872,000), “the amali quit-rent levied from the landholders, was in no 
possible sense tax.” 

The theoretical share due to Government from land in India is five- 
sixths of the net produce, but in practice one-half of the average net 
produce is ordered to be taken. “ By the net produce is meant the 
surplus which the. estate may yigld, after deducting the expenses of 
cultivation, including the profit of stock and wages of. labour, and this, 
.... in an estate held by a non-cultivating proprietor, and leased out 
to cultivators or ‘asamis’ (tenants) paying at a known rate, will be the 
"gross rental."— Directions for Settlement Officers. f 

Taking this gross rental in Bengal at the lowest figure ‘tated by Sir 
George Campbell, or twenty millions, the land revenue of that province 
should be ten millions instead of £8,872,000. Again, if we compare 
: Bengal with Bombay, or with the Province called the “ North West 
Provinces,” proportions based on papolt fie £10,205,000 and 
£10,807,000 as the proper demand.. But Bengal is far richer than 
either of the provinces named, and Sir George Campbell apparently 
considers from thirty to forty millions a nearer estimate than twenty 
millions of the income of the landholders. I believe it to be æ safe 
assumption that, were Bengal fairly assessed, the land revenue defived 
therefrom would be from twelve to fifteón millions, instead of less than 
three and a half millions as at present. If a term were mow §xed for 
the expiry of the Permanent Settlement, after which the province would 
be reassessed with a progressive-demand, rising up, within a period, to 
the full rates prevailing elsewhere, we might fairly assume that, within 
a generation, there would be an improvement in the revenues of India 
of at least ten millions sterling. 

With such a development of income in prpspect, the Government 
might very safely borrow all the money requisite for the encrease of 
expenditure now imminent, and the prospects of the opium revenue 
might be regarded wjthout anxiety. 

It is objected that to recover thus from the landlords of Bengal 
the State rights surrendered to them by Lord Cornwallis eighty-seven 

= * 
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years ago, xdi be'a breach Èf faith. : To meet this I will explain the 
circumstances. In India the great aim of the financier is the pockets ° 
of the mercantile, bnt his principal dependenfe will always be on the 
earnings of the agricultural, classes : and the simplest and most direct 
method of reaching the latter is by taking a share of the produce of the 
land. Consequently an oriental hypothesis vests the proprietary right 
in the whole land òf the country in the State, which lets it out to the 
actual holders at a rent of one-half to one-third of the gross produce, 
taken either 
.  (1.) In kind, by actual division of the crop. 
(2.) In money, by appraisement of the standing crop. 
(8. By a lump cash assessment on the total area, cultivated and 
uncultivated, based on the. average out-turn, and fixed. 
‘either for a term of years or, in our own case only (and - 
only in Bengal), in perpetuity. As before mentioned this 
assessment is one half of the net produce. 
` It may well be imagined that the first-method is so primitive and 
inconvenient as to have been long abandoned, even by inost Native 
States. -Many of those; however, hate not gone beyond various modi- 
fications of No. 2—preferrmg a system under which the State shares 
the progressive profits of the landholders. The advantages of the third 
system, which far s the disadvantages when the terms of settle- 
ment are long, are :—(1) incredse of cultivated area and higher farming ;-- 
(2) ) facility o: eating and realising the revenue, diminution of inter- 
ference with the landholders by the officials, and securer sense of 
property in the formér ;and (8) periodical increase of revenue. A land- 
holder with ‘a thirty yga: lease will regard the untaxed enjoyment of 
the results of his improyements during the term of his lease and life as 
outweighing the enhanced revenue which his successor will have to pay- 
on account of those improvements after the lease’s expiry. The advan- 
tage to Government of such fixed terms is that it does not—what no 
privdte landholder would dream of—forego the claim which a proprietor 
has to share in the resulj of the improvement of Ais estate, though not 


: eftected by himself ; just as he shares, by the inherent right of property, 


in the owdindry out-turn of the land, though not produced by himself. 
Private proprietors in India have assigned and do assign away upon 
quit-rents (as all successive rulers: of India have done with the crown 
waste lands) tract» of land which it is hopeless to otherwise render 
profitable. But it was reserred for the Cornwallis Government, in 
1792, to disregard the fact that while the estates they were settling * in 
perpetuity” were certaim to improve, and their out-turn to indefinitely 
increase, the relative waite of a to produce and labour would 
steadily fall. ` " . 
The Permanent Sottlenisut was adopted as a remedy for the raqk- 
renting unavoidable with the imperfect machinery and imperfect know- 
ledge of a century sgo., We then fell heirs, with bewildering rapidity; 


od 
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„to slice after alice of the vast erftpire of the Moghuls. Necessarily we 
"adopted the revenue systems we found existing therein (the first and 
second of the three before &etailed) without the knowledge of, or sympathy 
with, the people of the country, requisite to prevent such systems from 
resulting in the impoverishment of the landholders. So’ the best 
rembdy the Government of that day could devise was to stereotype the 
demand it was then found practicable to realize, and to tell the land- 
holder that so long as he paid that number of rupees per annum he 
would never be called upon for any more! 

Thus, while divesting their successors of the right to share in the 
prosperity and improvement caused by good government—peaces law, 
and order, and consequent increase of population and cultivation; and 
by their own administrative measures in creating roads, railways, canals, 
postal and telegraphic communication, harbours, European 'cornméroe ;— 
the Cornwallis Government actually left them sufferers by the prosperity 
so created in the depreciation of the value of their revenues, more than 
cent. per cent. following on the fall in the value of money. Mill’s 
* Political Economy," however, in its strictures on the Permanent 
Settlement, has missed both this Mot and another—vis., that the settle- 
ment itself was made on utterly insufficient data regarding the then 
value of the estates leased in perpetuity. On the first head Mr. Ross 
D. Mangles observed, in his dissent from the extension of the Permanent 
Settlement (printed by order of the House of Commons 21st July, 
1862) :—“ I earnestly deprecate a measure the object of which is to shut 
out the State. . . . from participating at any future period in the 
increased money value of the produce of the soil. *Its land revenue will 
be fixed for ever by a standard, the relation of hich to labour of all 
kinds, intellectual as well as physical, to the foed 6f its soldiers, and to 
many other objects of public expenditure, will be continually falling” 
(a fall estimated by Sir George Campbell at 50 per cent. in a generation ; 
at such a rapid rate are wages and prices rising). Such is the measure 
which, for eighty years past, has deprived the State of its natural ifjore- 
ment of revenue from the largest, most popalous, and richest of the 
Indian provinces— Bengal. 

Dinkur Rao, late Prime Minister of the great Feudstory Stato of 
Gwalior, was once asked the value of the land about Agra. “So many 
years’ purchase.” “ And about Gwalior?” “Oh, it has no value.” We 
have thus given the soil a high and yearly irfcregsing value, and our 
right to share in this result in our largest and richest province cannot 
be sacrificed. It is unjust to the rest of India so to sacrifice it. 

This has been frequently urged by various pfblicists :— 

* Every shilling expended by the State on works of improvement in Bengal 

since A.D. 1792 has been a fraud upon the rest of India, because we abandoned in 

t province, in that gear, all right to share in the increased value of the soil.” 

—Indian Koonomist. 


*'Insomuoh as Bengal does not contribute in itẹ fair proportion to the Imperial 
expenditure for defence, &c.—and this failure has necessitated, or may necossi- 
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tate, the imposition of general FTN to feet the deficiency in P revenues 
arising therefrom—to that extent (lees the amount of such general taxation falling ° 
upon Bengal itself) has tlie rest of India been, md will still continue to be, 
defrduded." — Iadian Observer. 


- That this sacrifice forces us into impolitic donans upon "the popula- 
tion of India is recognized in the speech of Sir Henry Durand i in'one 
of the earlier Income-tax debates of the Indian Council That tax 
“was, he believed, justly designated as odious to” the people. . 

But so long as our Permanent Settlement was in force he felt the 
necessity for some such measure.” The position was thus described in 
the Calcutta Review of July, 1869:—“ Former Governments have 
alienated to private landholders a large portion of the rent” (meaning 
land revenue) “ which should have been held in trust for the public; and 
a handful of foreign rulers now find it perilous to multiply demands 
on a peopler emarkable for impatience of” (unaccustomed) “ taxation.” 

Feeling the inequity and the dangerous result of this measure of 
the Cornwallis Government, and also the unjustifiableness of that 
Government’s thus tying the hands of all its successors—various eva- 
sions of the Permanent Settlement h&ve been attempted or suggested 
by Indian Stateamen. These, like most half measures, have all the dis- 
advantages, without the results, of the thorough measure they would 
avoid. The Permanent Settlement is regarded now—and was, no doubt, 
so intended at the time it was made—as having been a final release 
from ali further demands upon the incomes of the landholders. Con- 
sequently the recent imposition of cesses (percentages on the fixed 
asseasments levied in addition thereto) is regarded as a breach of that 
Settlement; and so weuld be another proposed measure—vix., to’ call 
the rupee a silver tokene—representing so much produce in 1792, and 
the inequality of which to thaf amount of produce at the present time 
may be lawfully redressed. 

Exjdenty, as’ argued by Mr. Mill (* Political Economy,” B. x. ch. 
xvi. para. 6), the Bengal landholder has no claim, any more than 
the landholders of the rest of India, to retain the whole profits of his 
increased cultivation and high farming (putting out of the question 
what he Dwes, as before described, to the moral and material progress 
` effected by the, British Government in India), save under Lord Corn- 
walliss engagement. 1f therefore, Lord Cornwallis’s engagement has. 
been evaded, or is to be evaded, td what purpose is a present made to 
the Bengal landholder of any portion of the State rights? If it is 
his discor&ent that is feared, this-need not be regarded by the British. - 
Governmenj ; though ‘d8ubtless it would’ be unpleasant to the states- 
men whom he would vilify. The ill-will of the whole population of ` 
Bengal would-be unimportant, if created by & measure approved by the 
rest of British India. This would be no argument'for a measure inde- 
fensible in itself; but we might even recoil from a proper one which 
would peas a dangerous discontent. But, as pointed out by Mr.. 
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* MilJ, in his condemnation’ of the Pesmanent Settlement, the persons 
affected by an interferend& with that engagement are not sich as possess 
any political importance, OF who enjoy the sympathy of the mass of 
the populatfon of the province. 

They are “tho descendants of Calcutta money-dealers, or of native 
officials who have enriched themsolves under the British Government 
- ... Who live as useless drones on the soil which has been givan up 
to them. Whatever the Government has given up of its pecuniary 
claims, for the creation of such.a class, has at the best been wasted " 
(Mills “ Political Economy”). Indeed, a measure which, in putting a 
term to the Permanent Settlement, made the rehabilitation of the status of 
the rack-rented Bengal peasant a prominent object in the new Settlement, 
would secure the sympathy of the entirerural population. The Bengali 
press, the organ of the landholders, would of course do its best to dis- 
credit the measure, but so it does in the case of the half measures now ° 
adopted to evade the Settlement. 

Let us then look the matter fairly in the face. Lord Cornwallis 
pledged his own and all succeeding Governments to a finality of 
demand upon the incomes of the Bengal landholders for ever; and 
though “for ever” is a term which humanly, &nd certainly politically, 
has a limit, who shall fix that limit? We stand then in the face of 
the following dilemma: on the one hand a huge blunder hose conse- 
quences are growing from day to day more grave; on the other hand, 
the breach of Lord Cornwallis’s engagement: on the one hand, re- 
trenchment or taxation, both equally disastrous, ard, moreover, equally 
inadequate to the crisis; on the other hand, the resettlement of the 
estates of the landholders of Bengal. . 

That Parliament can modify, in the general interests of the country, 
an order of things as firmly based upon abstract right, is shown by 
many precedents. That such general interests demand s revision of the 
Permanent Settlement, is evident from observation of the present State 
of the Indian finances and of the additions]. burdens about to be 
entailed upon them. That the land revenue is the sheet. anchor of 
State finance, and that to assign away its natural incrememt is to 
aggrandize a small section of the population at the expense of the rest, 
is admitted by all. That the breach of faith is neither more nor less in 
degree than that incurred in the existing evasions qf Lord Cornwallis’s 
engagement, is the opinion of every native affected by those evasions. 
Tf, then, there is no other way of enabling the Indian Government to 
regard confidently the imminent increase of expenditure and the uncer- 
tainty of the opium revenue, then considerations of the p@blic weal 
wil certainly absolve the Government that boldly assumes the odium of 
annulling the Cornwellis engagement. 

And there appears no other way—not only of increasing the Indian 
revenues by ten millions sterling, but of incteasjng them at all—other- 
wise than in the slow course of natural growth. 

VOL, DAVII, "D 
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My. second al is one erhich would add some 85,000 
troops to our native army at. a nominal eost, would gratify che 
Fendatory Chiefs of India, and would remove the danger now existing 
in the disorderly mobs of armed men maintained in the Native States. 

The Feudatory Chiefs of India enjoy an aggregate revenue—exclugive 

of all sessions axd assignments to the British Government—representing 
some fifteen millions sterling, or above one-third of the sum in sterling 
represented by the income of the British Government in India. They. 
maintain forces aggregating 814,598 men, which perform all the duties 
of Ceurt ceremonial guard, escort, military police, and garrison, 
' throughout territories aggregating 665,106 square miles with forty- 
eight millions of inhabitants. 
- The armed force, military and polioe, of the British Government is’ 
about 260,000 men. ‘This excludes the English troops, which cannot 
be brought into the comparison, their duties being of a différent 
nature—vis., to counterbalance the Native Army and to take a main 
part im external defence. This force of 250,000 men performs all the 
duties detailed in the case of the Native States, throughout a territory 
of 831,968 square miles with 184 millions of inhabitants. It is, at 
the same time, always*ready to detach-a considerable portion of ita 
strength, at least one-tenth, for offensive operations, 

A proportion based upon population, taking our native forces of all 
kinds at 2255000 (exclusive of the surplus available for active warfare), 
gives under 65,000 men of similar quality to our regulars and military 
police, as adequate for the garrisons, police, guards, escorts, and State 
purposes of the whole of the feudatories I have based the proportion 
on population, noteon area, as barren wastes do not require garrison. 
Nevertheless, a scattered population does requird a somewliat larger 
body of men for internal police than if collected on a smaller area. 
If, then, we double the quantity to allow for this, and to compensate 
for inferior quality, we find that 180,000. men should suffice the chiefs - 
for’ all purposes, instead of the 814,000 at present maintained by 
them. 

An examfnation of the statistics of their forces shows such lirade 
in armaments between different States as to preclude the idea that their 
ailitary: strength is based upon their internal requirements. ^ Each. 
State evidently mgintaitis as many troops as it can afford, in view of: 
enhancing its weight in the councils of the Empire. Their forces, 
such ag they are, are unreservedly held at the disposal of the British 
Government. They maintain the utmost military strength they can— 
partly, cdttainly, as a much-cherished symbol of sovereign State, but 
——1mainly to enhance thejr imptrtance and power of rendering service 
in =the eyes of their Sovereign. They have sufficiently demoristrated 
this during the last fwo years, and, as far as they are concerned, ‘any 
‘arguments to shew that it*is their duty to share in the military defence 
wf the Empire are quite superfluous. Nevertheless, it is not out of | 
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e place to remark that most of. them (owe to us their existence, and 
thoügh, on the different qccasions that we rescued them from immediate 
overthrow, we were paid for our service by territorial cessions or fixed 
tributes, nevertheless, the [imperial defence still remains their defence, 
without which they could not exist, and the burden of which they 
should share, and they enjoy numerous other benefits under our rule. 

Each feudatory, small or great, is now as safe from suzerain or rival 
as if he himself wielded the entire power of the Empire. Whafever 
his internal police may be, that of his frontiers is kept by the strong 
hand of the British Government; and the reclamations of the pottiest 
chief against his mightiest neighbour, or against the British Govern- 
ment itself, receive the same attention as theirs against him. Peace, 
law, and order have brought population, cultivation, and commerce in 
their train, to the great enhancement of each feudatory’s revenue, in 
spite of occasional maladministration on their part. The whole advan- 
tages of a system of communications such as Asiatic dynasty never 
dreamed of—railways, harbours, postal and telegraphic communication, 
a vast European commerce, all crgated by ourselves—have been placed 
at the disposal of the feudatories free of cost. 

Nevertheless these fortunate princes contribute in cash and men to 
the Imperial defence—which is, in’ fact, their defence—only the 
equivalent of some £600,000 sterling | 

To this last statement it might be objected that* two of the 
principal States, Hyderabad and Baroda, have at different times ceded 
to the British Government. territories yielding thes equivalent of above 
£800,000 sterling per annum, for which credit is not given in that 
statement. The cessions, moreoyer, were in Ph case specified as 
being made for the maintenance of subsidiary forces by the British 
Government in those States. Also that two other States, Mysore and 
Cochin, pay “ subsidies,” nominally for the same purpoge, aggregating 
the equivalent of above £200,000 per annum, for which I have not 
given credit. Also that various other States pay “tributes” aggre- 
gating the equivalent of above £200,000 pef annum, for which no 
credit is given in my statement. $ 

It is, however, easy to demonstrate that these e TE cessions, 
subsidies, and tributes were really the price of existence, and are in no 
way contributions to the Imperial defence, in which all Feudatory 
States are so deeply concerned, although other cessions and subsidies, 
aggregating, as before said, £600,000 per annum, are so regarded. 

Thus the Feudatories of the Indian Empire, yith revenues aggregat- 
ing one-third of those of the British Government, contribute only 
£600,000 to a common defence costing nineteen millions sterling. 
Granting that a portion of the force which costs this sum is engaged 
in Riding the police (whose cost is not, of course, included in the nine- 
teen millions) in maintaining law and order—eand is therein performing 
a task of which the Native States’ armies relieve ‘our Government within 
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those States—the rest, at any iu is garrisoning the frontiers, cr is held , 
in reserve for fleld operations—tasks to whichethe chiefs should contri- 
bute* or is watching the armies of the chiefs themselves—a task which 
they should. not impose by maintaining lirge forces unnecessary for 
internal pürposes and difficult of control. . 

Estimating the cost of the forces so engaged at seven millions 'and 
twelve millions respectively, the chiefs, whose aggregate revenue exceeds 
one-third of that of tho Empire, contribnte to the latter outlay only 
one-twentieth part! 

Thjs is a state of things which cannot remain. The Feudatories 
themselves feel it to be so, and they desire to associate themselves in - 
the military defence of the Empire. When war was imminent with 
Russia two years ago, and again when it broke out against Afghanistan, 
the chiefs vied with each other in offering their contingents, and in the 
latter case those of the Punjab chiefs were accepted and rendered’ good 
service. My proposal is, therefore, that the Feudatory Chiefs should 
be permitted to furnish standing contingents, holding, in part, or entirely, 
according to their strength, certain gf the Imperial garrisons, at a dis- 
tance from the States, and neutralised for mischief by combination with 
ithe British forces, ° 

By usage and precedent dating from the time of the Moghuls, the 
princes and chiefs of India are bound to render to the Suxerain military 
-service in tire of war. That, without training in time of peace, with- 
out modern equipment and modern organisation, such service of their 
forces is worthless, à now patent to all. I propose, therefore, to define 
-and limit this general obligation by fixing a certain extent of service to 
be rendered both in War and peace. The chiefs will thus take their 
-due share in the burden of Imperial ‘defence, their contingents will be 
rendered of real value for service in the field, the disorderly mobs of 
armed men in the various States will be reduced to a very large extent, 
thus releasing most of the Imperial troops that are now engaged in 
watthing them. 

Under this propoeal “each State will supply a permanent contingent 
in somg British garrison. These contingents will be under their own 
Officers, with British officers attached thereto for instruction and guidance - 
on the footing*of those twice lent to the Persian army. The contingents 
will, of course, be incorporated in, the district and division within which 
they are stationed? I published suggestions for their distribution, 
strength, and organization, in the-“ Proceedings of the United Service 
Institution of India", These show a strength of some 84,000 troope 
Xhat would be added to our Native Army by these arrangements, which 
wil entail a probable diminution of the turbulent levies within the 
Native States by some three times that number ; also, that this arrange- 
ment will set free twenty-seven British regiments of Native infadtry 
and nine regiments of Native cavalry from the garrisons taken up by 
the Native States’ contingents, besides probably several British regi- 
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¿ments of Native cavalry and infantry, foglish and Native, from the 
* gartisons in these States. Thus the sfrength of British troops rendered 
available will probably equal or exceed the number supplied by the 
` Native States. . 

It can hardly be necessary to refer to the idea of risk in sucha 
measure. For many years after 1857 it was thought that there was 
danger in a Native army, and that it was a wise precaution to keep 
that army inefficient. It was not till 1878 that we commenced to«give 
cven M.L, rifles to our Native troops in the place of Brown Bess. It 
is to be hoped that we may not be as long in discovering the mistake 
of supposing the safety of the Empire to require that the Feudafories? 
armies should be kept inefficient. To do so is to waste the power 
which the chiefs are bound to use for the defence of the Empire, and 
which they are willing so to use. 

The last of my proposals is homogeneous with that just discussed. 
It seeks equally to diminish an imminent increase of military expenditure 
by the utilization of existing material. The détails of the scheme have. 
been published in the * Proceedings of the United Service Institution." 

The population of European descent in India, exclusive of the English 
army, is believed to comprise some 100,000 adult males, half of which 
number should certainly be capable of bearing arms. In 1857 the 
numbers of this class were, no doubt, much less; nevertheless, had 
every man capable of bearing arms possessed a rifle anda knowledge 
of its use—had the scattered units received an organization of even the | 
simplest kind—tho scenes of that fearful year would never have occurred, 
nay, the revolt itself would have been nipped in the bud. The history 
of those days. is full of the feats performed wherever a few armed 
Englishmen drew together. Had Delhi posseas@d à volunteer or militia 
corps of even two hundred bayonets, the 8rd Light Cavalry would never 
have ridden slaughtering through the streets, nor the doubting garrison 
have been encouraged to join them by the helplessness'of the English. 
Admitting the unlikelihood of the recurrence of such an outbyeak, 
nevertheless we can understand that garrisoas of regular European 
troops have now to be maintained in many places where the existence 
of bodies of local European troops wonld enable the Gover:finent to 
dispense with the regulars in oase of their services being required 
elsewhere. 

The measure proposed is threefold :— ° 

Firsi.—To raise at the Presidency towns, and other principal centres, 
local infantry regiments and garrison companies of artillery,*from the 
class of poor Eurasians to whom admission is denied to the rgnks of the 
regular English regiments. 

This is a class generally steeped in " poverty through the absence of 
an} opening whereby to earn a respectable livelihood. In 1857 some 
regiments of them were raised and acquitted themselves well, but the 
experiment was abandoned. If not equal as material to the English 
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* . 
‘soldiery, neither are they so costly, so difficult to obtain, or so unfitted g 
for the climate. Here is a recrofting field, unworked, which can supply 
some, 6,000 or 7,000 men, who, with many ofthe qualities of the Eng- 
lish soldier, will cost very much less. "The«Eurasian, to begin with, is 
one of ourselves, there are none of the dangers of the foreign mercenary 


‘about him. He will not, like the English soldier, cost £100 beforé he 


does a day's service for the Indian Empire ; he will not, like that soldier, 
require to be cared for as a rare and costly exotic ; there will be no 
home remittances, at & loss of 17 per cent. in exchange, on account of 
his depóts, of his necessaries, of his relatives. Moreover, the corps being 
local, ‘with fixed headquarters, the men could live with their families 
on less actual pay and advantages than are a for the English 
soldier in India. 

Second.—To develop the Volunteer organisation, embracing at present 
, only some 4,600 members, by various small concessions tending to 
* diminish the cost of that service to individuals; by recasting the orga- 
nization itself, so as to render the body more efficient and useful; and, 


: finally, by the pressure of the measüre which forms ihe third head of. 


the proposal. 

` Third.—'lo render segyico in a militia obligatory upon all members 
of the Anglo-Indian Civil population not included in the Local Corps 
or in the body of Volunteers. 

It is propoged that service in the Militia shall comprise two periods : — 

(1.) Highteen years, from the age of eighteen to that of thirty-six 
years, in the Active Force. 

(2.) Twelve years, from the age of thirty-six years to that of forty-, 
eint years, in the Reserve Force. 

The Active Force to be embodied for exercise (after each member has 
passed in drill and musketry, for which he is allowed two years, on pain, 
in case of failure, of being attached to a regular regiment as recruit) 
for only. ten days yearly; and to be liable for garrison service within 
Britigh India during a war. ‘Ihe Reserve Force to attend one yearly 
muster, and to be liableeto embodiment only on occasions of imminent 
danger to the State. - f 

It is ffroposed that this force should comprise only two arms, infantry 


_and garrison artillery; that each corps should have a paid staff officer of 


the regular army; that the poorcr members may claim pay, equivalent to 
£5 per annum for privates and £10 per annum for non-commissioned 
officers,.and a bonus equivalent to £8 6s. on passing in drill and 
musketryy and travelling expenses when called out for yearly exercise ; 
that arms, gmmunition, ‘and uniform should be supplied free, and neces- 
sary expenses of each corps paid, by the Government; and that, during 


' embodiment, accommodation and rations should be provided free b 


expense. 
These a are the main features of a papoa the details of which ess 


. been carefully worked owt, , ‘and have been approved by a considerable. 


o 
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nuinber of persons of the classe affected? to whom the scheme was sub- 
mitted for criticism. Thefe is no question that the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity is ripe for tbe acceftance of some such measure, and that it will 
furnish, partly in new Militia corps and batteries and their reserves, and 
partly in a great development of the number and strength of the Volunteer 
cofps, some thirty thousand men, at the cost of about one-third of the 
same number of Native troops. s 

The local Eurasian corps, as before said, should amount to at least 
six thousand men besides the above, at a cost of about half the same 
number of English troops. 

These three bodies, the Local Corps, Volunteers, and Militia, wher 
once fairly organized, not only as units but as a Territorial army—~ 
which should be a matter of five or six years at the most—would set 
free almost the entire strength .of regular English troops for service in 
the field on the frontiers of Hindoostan, and would even render available 


a considerable portion of them for temporary detachment to Europe in* 


case of war. 
l H. Grey. 


. ON THE SOURCES OF GERMAN DISCONTENT. 


OT long ago, a keen-sighted, ,painstaking Frenchman, ono. of 
those excellent officiala who do so much for France, and of | 
whom France has so littl to say, published a work upon “ The Material 
Strength of Germany," to be followed by a second upon * The Moral 
Strength of Germany.” Init M. Legoyt emphatically puts his country- 
men on their guard against construing too literally the currént phrases 
* about “the canker which is eating into the core of Germany,” “ the 
. disunion which is parelysing her members," “ the alarming fact that her 
military power is out of all proportion to her wealth," &. He who 
would take the nosce iste to heart, must arrive at a directly opposite 
conclision. In M. Légoyts eyes, Germany's military organization . 
cannot be sufficiently admired, not only on account of its efficiency, but 
‘also for its cheapness, the care taken of, and the comparatively small 
sacrifiee demanded from, the individual soldier. He sees German com- 
merce and German manufactures flourishing, notwithstanding a temporary 
depression. Agriculture feems steadily improving, the population of the 
ancient “Shuman reservoir" rapidly increasing despite emigration, and he 
is convinced that any relative deficiency of capital is amply supplied by 
the spirit and hebits of association of the German people. Everything 
shows that he is likely to pronounce the administration, the public 
school system, and the dispensation of justice in Germany to be in no , 
. less enviable a condition than the army, and that he will hold them up ta 
his fellow ‘countrymen as,examples equally worthy of imitation.* 
Thus an anbiassed foreigner. But what, we may ask, would he say 
could he enter into the feelings of the German, the dreams of whose. 
youth are realized, who can remember the censorship qnd secret tribunalg, 


* i Forces mabérielles de "iue d'Allemagne, d'après les documerts.cfficiels.” Par 
M. A. legi Paris, 1878., 
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the passport system and police surfeillance, the residencelicences, the petty 
restrictions of custom-house and guild, wHo has passed through the dreary 
stillness of the last reign, and is now free to come and go as he 
pleases, withqut let or hindnmence, and finds the Houses of Parliament 
and the Halls of Justice, the electioneering meetings and the newspaper 
colurfins, re-echoing with that deafening tumult which he once longed . 
so ardently to hear; the German who has seen his native country, once 
torn asunder, the arena of foreign intrigues, the apple of discord efor 
two great Powers, and the laughing-stock of political Europe, finally 
emerge from a short struggle united, strong, and respected, without 
having had to suffer from the terrible private and personal evils by 
which changes so great have elsewhere been attended. Well, what is 
it after all that such a German feels? Is it satisfied pride? The 
elation of confidence? The healthful glow which comes from the con- 
scious exercise of strength? These indeed may be the feelings of those 
who reside abroad, from New York to San Francisco, from Yoko- 
hama to Singapore, from Manchester to Malaga, everywhere, in short, 
where German industry has founded for itself a new bome. In the 
mother country, from the centre of*all this new glory, we hear another 


tale. e 
*: The soup might have had more flavour, in fine, 
The joint have been browner, choicer the wine.*— (Goethe. 


The lower. orders aro becoming demoralized ; manufactureg and com- 
merce are growing unscrupulous; the Press has fallen into the hands of 
the Jews, government into that of place-hunters ; even science herself 
has become a lifeless trade or a means for attaining ends sho is a 
stranger to; the simplicity of former times is dismppearing, yet richer, 
more elegant forms of existence do not take its place’; higher culture is 
steadily decreasing, while material affluence, which, at any rate, would 
bring substantial comfort in its train as a compensation, is still wanting ; 
the refined Idealism of the olden time is at an end, but fhe Realism of 
to-day makes its entrance without that unpretentious simplicity whieh 
might be its excuse; the wide cosmopolitan views of our youth have 
given way to & narrow, coarse Chauviniam, yet the new-fangled patriot- 
ism, while ever ready to boast, shrinks from self-sacrifice. The cofftinual 
interference of Parliament is corrupting our excellent burgaucracy; but 
the “ Geheimrdthe” do not allow a healthy development of genuine 
parliamentary life to take place; on the one side there is nothing but 
servility, militarism, and rigid drill, on the other, insubordination, dis- 
respect, and the free and easy ways of the carabin ; on all sides-half- 
culture. 

Not a day but brings to the German abroad complaints of this kind. 
Nor are these Jamentations confined to the suffering poor, to those who 
have definite grievances to complain of, or to such as are pressed into 
service as soldiers, jurymen, or municipal cpuncillors; they proceed 
from the bulk of the educated glasses, as speaking through periodicals, 
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books, letters, and conversations. Ffom these I, of course, except tho 
Ultramontanes, as much because in Germany the number of Highly 
educated men among them is very limited, as because these few are not 
properly speaking Germans, as they only have the language in common 
with us, but neither our State, religion, philosophy, nor literature, all of 
which as elemenjs of our modern nationality have developed and esta- 
blished themselves since the time of Luther—a fact which is unreservedly 
aclnowledged by all the liberal Catholics themselves. No, it is from 
the most German, as well as the most highly educated among Germans, 
that the bitterest complaints against the Government, their fellow-citi- 
zens, the condition and tendencies under the new Empire, proceed, Ger- 
many always has been the country of the discontented. How the con- 
temporaries of Goethe’s youth (Stürmer and Drünger) complained of the 
narrow circumstances in their times! How the Weimar idealists com- 
plained of a generation which could find amusement in a Kotzebue and 
a Knigge! How the leaders of the Romantic School complained of the 
shallow Rationalism of their contemporaries! How the patriots of 1809 
inveighed against servility to the foreigner; young Germany of 1880 
against Teutomania; Gervinus’ generation in 1840 against the neglect 
of political life! It gever seams to occur to any one that a nation, 
which so readily perceives and confesses its shortcomings instead of 
priding itself on them— which has the courage to take itself to task 
instead of accusing circumstances—which so keenly feels its own want, 
of grace, of the sense for the beautiful, and of.tact, a nation anyhow in. 
which the croakers alone form an imposing troop, with which the 
greatest civic deeds might be performed in any country where people 
were willing to sacrifice a small part of their personal opinions to the 
promotion of a commen cause, that a nation-finally which has still men 
to show who remind one of Luther, of Frederick the Great, of Lessing, 
that is, men who, without possessing any strikingly German traits, still 
are only possible on German soil and in a German atmosphere—that 
sugh a nation must contain within itself not only a perennial spring of 
healing water, but also the-metal of which a strong, yet comely and, 
agreeable people may be made. | 

* Tfle German is by nature strongly inclined to be dissatisfied,” said 
Prince Bismarck not long ago, adding: “I do not know if any of us is 
acquainted with a contented countryman.” Nevertheless, the discontent 
has never been so general and so persistent as during the last few years; 
and so one is tempted to go to the root of the matter, to trace the 
differem causes of this universal discomfort, and, if one is discovered 
that can be removed, to show how this may most effectually be done. 
I shall touch but briefly upon,the greater number, in so far as I can 
discern them from a distance by reading and conversation, or from 
personal experience during short sojourns at home While living outside the 
rank and file of the compatants as well as of the workers. Then I 
shall dwell more fully*upon one of the principal causes of self-dissatis- 
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faction, the half-culture, which if extendiz’, more and more, and inves- 
tigate what might be done either by “the State or by private initia- 
tive, towards remedying it. Doubtless good advice in abstracto,— 
such as to live contentedlp with what one has, not to take too 
high a flight, to preserve the sense of the ideal, nay, even piety, to 
do offe's own work thoroughly, and to be honest, thrifty, and ready to 
assist others besides,—is apt to make even less impression upon nations 
than upon individuals. Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales, as we well know, 
never made a boy better or more cheerfal, but by a wise choice and 
change of employment, by insisting on order, diligence, and regular 
habits, it is quite possible for a father to develop his son's capacities as 
thoroughly as his nature admits, and thus to provide him with such 
satisfaction as is compatible with his temperament, and is seldom denied 
to those who feel themselves equal to the task life imposes upon them. 
Now the State, although no longer paternal, still disposes of means— 
were it only in military service and the schools—that are sufficient to 
influence single individuals—i.e., to accustom, which is the only effectual 
mode of influencing them :— 


“For use almost oan change ce 
And master thus tho dew or throw 
With wondrous potency.” 


The deepest source of the present discontent in Germany lies of 
course in the essence of human nature. "The possession of a long 
wished for object will always suffice to make that object appear less 
desirable. It loses none of its value, nor, on the whole, is it less highly 
esteemed on that account. How easy it is to forget past privations 
under the pressure of present grievances. Still, were we to try fora 
single day to do without the daily postal delivery which does not leave 
us in peace one morning in the year, we should be just as unhappy as if 
to-morrow the German Empire were to be overthrown and the old Con- 
federation restored with its thirty-six independent potentates. To be 
sure, this benefit, too, came somewhat unexpectedly, like all the “triumphs 
of civilization; " nevertheless, the nation helped éo prepare it and bring 
it about, though not officially—it feels that a great work haa been ac- 
complished, and is done—i.e., has become indifferent to it. e 

“Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the doing,” says he from 
whom no high or deep thing wes hid, and we experience it bitterly 
enough within ourselves, Doubly do we feel it, beseuse we had mis- 
taken the form for the substance, and now become suddenly aware that 
this necessary form, which was worthy of the greatest sacrificess which 
we could on no account dispense with, has to be filled out with national 
life; only instead of going steadily to work, we allow ourselves to be 
frightened by the overpowering magnitude of the task before us, by 
all the petty hindrancts, by the many new sacrifices demanded after 
those already made; above all, we do not seek to understand and grasp 
this task. Italy is in a somewhat similar position ; yet, although her 
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deficiencies are far greater *than thóse of Germany—for neither her 
finances, her administration, hir judicature, her legislation, her érmy, 
hen public education, her commerce anti manufacture, will bear 
a comparison with ou he takes things less to heart, and therefore 


feels her shortcomings less keenly. Besides, she has the advan-' 


tage of being more united than we .are, if not in the degree of 
development or in the material interests of her diferent provinces, at 
alleevents in the seemingly external circumstance that she contains no 
longer any single independent States. And even in the heart of her 
national life has she not unity of religious as well as of political and 
philosophical belief? For, however high personal, provincial, or party 
passions may run, neither Catholicism, nor parliamentary government, 
nor Rationalism are ever seriously called in question., Now, although a 
true-born German is sure at all times to fight against these three un- 
German things with all his might and main, it is a disadvantage that 
he should have to do so not only on the frontiers, but in the heart of 


’ 


his country, and that this combat should be an impediment to all © 


united efforts to establish a national culture, a national form of 
` government, and a national creed. ° 

: But here lies a secopd reason for our dissontents the discord which 

is felt throughout our public life. Even those among us, educated 

Germans, who have cast aside all positive religion, know and feel that 

, our nationality is founded upon Protestantism ; still, by the sins of our 
. forefathers, we have inherited a remnant of Catholicism which it is 


impossible to ignere, and which has to be dealt with whether we like it , 


or not. We are-all convinced that the ‘real German view of the 
universe is summed ep in Goethe’s ideal Scepticism, which admits the 
possibility of higher states of existence, without deeming it necessary to 
reduce them to definitions and set forms, and still we feel that if we are 
to rescue our national “Palladium from the enemy’s hand, we have to 
fight against the flattest Utilitarianism, which has already taken hold of 
a large proportion of honest workers, and is so powerfully supported by 
the progress of practical science. Finally, we feel—it is true not all, 
but a good many of us—that the Prussian monarchy, which rests on 
the arfhy, the bureaucracy, and the schools, is the only historical power 
of Germany, end that such exotics as parliamentary government with ‘all 
its machinery only serve to cramp its vital energies, or at least to fetter 
the liberty of its movements; but we are also aware that these foreign 
agencies have exercised so deep an influence on our national life, that 
it is now impossible simply to exclude them from it, and that we must 


` come to {erme with them as well as with Catholicism and Utilitarianism.’ 


Who, again, that has not yet, lost all sense of individuality, does not 
sometimes regret that so much gregariousness in opinion and custom 
should have taken the place of the antique German Babel, in which 
eyery one went his own way, and none cared to adapt himself to the 
service of a common cause? Who that still has a feeling for what is 
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genuinely German, does not lament from the depths of his heart the 
un-Gérman direction of our political edücation, with its Franco-English 
claptrap and unsssimilated forms of thought? What man of higher 
culture, whether of an artistic or of a contemplative nature, is not 
disagreeably impressed by the current exaggeration of the State prin- 
ciple? There was ‘a time—nor is it yet forgotten—when tho State 
was held of little account, and the individual alone had value; when 
Art and Science were looked upon as interests superior to polities ; 
when the élite of the nation esteemed the development of the individual 
before afl things, and allowed the community to deteriorate. The 
reaction which has taken place against the deficiency of political feeling 
in former years is as lively as that which opposes the cosmopolitanism 
of those times; and it is just the most refined intellects of the 
German nation who do not consider that this new tendency to favour 
the State as well as the new abrupt form of patriotism in the present 
day, belong to a necessary historical phase which soon will, nay, must, 
pass away. To them the Prussian “ drill,” which holds schools, army, 
administration, the whole nation in fact, under its iron thumb, is quite 
as distasteful as that foreign mode of viewing political matters which is 
so vigorously put forward by the liberal Opposition in Parliament and 
the Press, and in which there is so strange a mixture of English parlia- 
mentary and self-governmental traditions with the revolutionary ideas 
of democratic France. And this discrepancy lies deep; it às from this 
discord that we are now ailing, and likely to continue ailing yet awhile ; 
nor is it the only one. 

Not only have we a Parliament without parliamentary government, 
but we expect it to act in contradictory ways : it is*to support Bismarck 
and to attack Bismarckian policy; it is on no*account to touch our 
defensive forces, but not to grant another farthing towards their main- 
tenance, should Moltke himself declare it necessary ; it is to protect 
our liberty and to deprive our Communist brethren of equal rights ; 
it is to further the unity of Germany, yet not to encroach upon ihe 
privileges of the single States that compose this Germany, &c. And as 
with the Parliament, so also with the Press, our system of association, 
our right of free settlement. No doubt a free Press is desirable, We say, 
yet no sooner does its abuse begin to offend our ears, or dts arguments 
assail the foundation of onr society, than we cry out for its mouth to 
be stopped. We are conscious that the German natior is fully as mature’ 
as any other for the exercise of the right of meeting and association—this, 
at least, is no toy of foreign importation, but a good, sound Gerfnan in- 
heritance, which not even the modern police-state has been able entirely 
to suppress—still,we only admit the right to associate and meet together 
as long as the words, deeds, and decisions of those who assemble are in 
accSrdance with all that is sanctioned by the educated middle classes; 
we have no desire to revoke the right of free settlement and of free 
trade, still we are always ready to throw tMe blame on them at 


a 
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times when there is a momeptary” stagnation in commercial life, or 


when certain localities show alarming sympjoms of congestion ; and so 
on through the endless variations of the trivial theme, “ Wash me, but 


don't wet me!" Thus the contradiction th our expectations proceeding 
from the, heterogeneousness of our political education, combines, with 
the actual contradiction in our established institutions, just as the 
contradiction between our cosmopolitan -traditions and our patriotic 
aspirations, our habits of freethinking and our anti-rationalistic ten- 
dencies, unites with the actual contradiction of our churches and 
achopls, to render us distrustfal of ourselves, and in consequence 
thoroughly discontented. 

Add to all this our wounded vinis and the fact is we are by nature 
touchy. Surely we are not to blame for wishing the world to like us! As 
we—I always speak of the really cultured among the malcontenta—feel 
that we regard other nations, even the French, nay, the French, perhaps, 
more than any other, with sincero recognition, impartiality, and cordial 
sympathy, is it astonishing that we should, at any cost, wish in turn not 
. to be misunderstood by, not to say yepulsive to, our neighbours? Yet, if 
' we have ears to hear and eyes to see, we cannot hide from ourselves that 
we are just now the “est hated” people on the face of the earth, as 
our leading statesman has himself been obliged to own that he is ‘the 
* best hated” man in Europe. England, too, had her period of Euro- 
pean unpoptlarity ; but her national greatness was of too ancient a date 
to allow her to be disconcerted by continental abuse of her selfishness, ` 
her perfidy, her harshness, her platocracy. She calmly looked down 
upon all this unpopularity with patrician haughtiness, perhaps she rather 
_ liked it, even as Coxiflanus did the hatred of the Plebeians. We Germans 
are as yet too young ‘as a national State to have so thick a skin, and 
besides, we have before our eyes the example of our Southern brethren in 
fate, who met,with so different a reception from the world at large. Wad 
nobunited, resuscitated Italy forsooth the pet, her founder the favourite, 
of the European public?. Were not all ready to admire, flatter, spoil her? 
Was it strange that Gefmany should anticipate a similar welcome wher 
she hag fought her way to unity and independence at the cost of no less 
. &n effort and no smaller a sacrifice of human life, than her former col. 

league in State disunion? Alas! she forgot that the strong are always 
inconvenient, Europe, it is true, endeavoured, much as individuals 
are wont to do, to justify its instincts by reasons. As’ the Italians 
had decorated their regeneration with the scenery of constitutionalism 
and plebiscites, their Jiberty and autonomy were confronted with our 
'* Blood and Iron,” and the former was applauded with the same honest 
and fervid enthusissnt with whieh the latter was hissed. 

The world agreed to forget that when Cavour used flattery to NER 
his Parliament, and “ accomplished facta " to" bend it to his will, he had 
force to back him in the shape of battalions and cannon, just as much ad 
Biamarck when he hurled disagreeable truths at the tepresentatives of 
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his nation, or dispensed with their dagie altogether; that Italian 
plebiscites would have been gs impotent as the suffrage of German Princes, 
had not the battlefield decided previously; and that the German 
nation with its prayers and wishes was as faithfully represented by its 
bayonets at Versailles, as the Italians were by their votes in Florence 
and Rome. It would be agreeable to us were we to see this recognized 
and admitted by foreigners, nor cau we at all comprehend that the 
world refuses to recognise it, because it finds it more convenient to*do 
so. Did not this very same world, England alone excepted, idolize 
Bonaparte and his victorious legions, who certainly belonged no legs to 
“the strong.” Why then are Moltke and his regiments eyed with so 
much aversion ? As if the world forsooth were wont to weigh things with 
a fair balance! Napoleon ministered to the general craving for romantic 
adventure and the marvellous; he was-a consummate actor, who well 
knew how to surround his mighty feats with a nimbus of high-sounding, 
dazzling words; his very want of moderation led captive the imagina- 
tion of those who had not yet felt the actual pain it could inflict The 
simple grandeur and absence of all, mots sonores of the German chief- 
tains and German deeds made no appeal to the fancy. The necessity of — 
establishing a secure frontier in order to guard egainst a recurrence of 
attacks from the enemy, was interpreted into a desire for conquest; a 
noble and natural feeling of sympathy for the vanquished degenerated in 
many into injustice towards the vanquisher ; the moderation* which Ger- 
many has exhibited for the last ten years took the world by surprise, and 
seemed like a silent reproach to other conquerors for not having acted 
similarly, or aroused a suspicion of German sincerity. There is nobody 
in fact to this very hour who will believe that Gefmany has no desire 
to recall to life the Empire of the Ottos and Hohenstaufens, and 
that it is not, like the Napoleonic Empire of former times, secretly 
planning an invasion of all the neighbouring countries, more especially 
the conquest of our German brethren in Switzerland, Austria, and 
Russia, nay, even our Germanic cousins in the Netherlands and ein’ 
Denmark, albeit no one has as yet been able tô detect any movement 
in favour of a Germania irredenta. We ought to make up our minds 
io bear such undeserved distrust, as ten years ago we bore equally 
- undeserved misrepresentation. For the period is still near when Ger- 
many, having waged the most legitimately defensive war with more 
humanity, good faith, and bravery than had ever been seen in war 
before, expected to reap admiring compliments on all sides; instead 
of which she found her warriors spoken of as, brutal LanzÉnechts, 
who had taken advantage of their victories, due only to supagiority of 
numbers and organization, to devastateethe enemy’s land with fire and 
sword, and who left it richly laden with plnnder. Evidently the Western 
world had had time in half a century to is what, even in ita mildest 
form, war really was. 

Add to this, finally, the inconsiderateness, ud to say animosity, of 
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. 
certain neutral publicists—Rugians and Hungarians, Poles and Swiss, 
alas! even English—who are for ever pointigg their finger at Germany, 
imputing to her imaginary plans of attack and conquest, representing 
-every step she takes as an effort to gain the upper hand, describing her 
inner life as barbarous, her culture as empty pedantry, her political state 
as oppressive absolutism—an attitude which contrasts most unfavour- 
ably with that assumed towards Germany by the French Press, so 
remarkable for its dignity, its moderation, and its tact. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to point out a single one among the malevolent 
pamphlets against Germany that have appeared in the French 
tongue, which is not the work of a foreigner; even the superior class 
of such writers, who take up the hue and cry against us with 
more taste, refinement, and knowledge than the vulgar mercenaries 
of the Press, and whose names are on every one’s lips, come from 
Geneva and Warsaw. In our century of national passions and na- 
tional wars journalists do almost as much mischief as the theolo- 
gians did in times of religious passions and religious wars: do they 
not live, if not materially, at least morally, on those passions, and 
must they not keep them alive at any cost? Unjust attacks such as 
these naturally enougl» have a correspondingly irritating effect upon us. 
- We havé yet to learn how to bear calumny and backbiting with equani- 
mity; how to live it down, as the English expression is. Foreigners 
must have«ime to get accustomed to the new order of things, after 
all so much more natural than that which preceded it, by which 
two'great civilized, nations, being rent asunder, submitted powerless, 
directly or indirectly, toaforeign yoke. Ten years have already elapsed 
without our having Betrayed the slightest craving for conquest; yet ten 
more, and the world Will, perhaps, give us credit for having no desire : 
or ambition beyond taking our place amongst the six European Powers 
as an equal, not as a superior. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the small amount ‘of mpat 
"we find is, in a great measure, due to our own faults. “ She was lovable 
and he loved her, but h&was not lovable and she did not love him,” might 
be said with Heine of the Germans and Western society. This cannot, 
of course, be helped; but it is the consciousness of the fact that stings. 
Who knows whether, some day, the Graces may not smile on us too, - 
when a long period of national history again lies behind us, as it did four 
centuries ago? "For the moment, socially and politically, if not intel- 
lectually speaking, we are a nation of parvenus who must needs give 
umbragé to the heirs of older civilisations. Here and there, no doubt, we 
may stillyfind a stray sample of the amiable German of 1825, who hid a 
treasure of inward grace beneath an uncouth exterior, and viewed the world 
with a broad glance from a retired nook; but it is a race which is fast dyi 
out and is hardly known abroad. Here and there, too, a very few men 
are beginning to appear qn the horizon, whom we may consider as types 
of the German gentlethan of the future, reserved without austerity, self- 
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reliant without intrusiveness; bet as yet “they are lost in the crowd of 
‘half-educated upstarts of all sorts, the #tream of whom overflows foreign 
countries, exhibiting thefr collective conceit and making themsglves 
perfectly at home, as though, there were no native inhabitants; or, may 
be, volunteering to give them instruction in their own affairs. Nay, 
eveneat home they are lost, at any rate for the passing traveller, in the 
crowd of dandified lieutenants, apodictic traders in science, or rollicking 
students—and how. many there are who remain students till the agp of 
sixty |—as our. first-class moderate and equitable literature disappears 
before the pedantically provoking tone of a Press which betrays by 
every line how little it is as yet accustomed to say a word on things Euro- 
pean. This is what is seen by the foreign spectator, and what lies on 
the surface. But the industrious youth, full of ideal aspirations; the 
quiet, humane staff-officer; the scientifically educated, scrupulous 
official—in short, the rising types of a new Germany pass by unno- 
ticed, precisely because their home work is done without any ostenta- 
tion, and because when they leave their country they are content to 
Observe and learn in silence, and feel, perhaps, at times not a little 
mortified to see their nation judged by the behaviour of their louder 
countrymen, who push themselves forward and think themselves superior 
beings because they were born in the same country as Goethe and 
Schiller, whose works they often have not read, as Humboldt and 
Ranke, of whom they know little morc than the names, as Moltke and 
Bismarck, whose importance they only admitted—recognized i 1s not the 
word—when their work was done. 

Still it must be confessed that the present material condition of 
Germany is hardly calculated to awaken a cheerful, contented tone of 
mind in her people. Not that our State deficit ig alarming, or that we 
are marching towards a Russian, Austrian, or Italian state of financial 
embarrassment; nor do we groan under an oppressive taxation—I 
should like our grumblers to have to pay French or Italian taxes for a 
single year ;—our national debt is by no means excessive, and we Teel 
our taxation so keenly, perhaps, only because ij is direct, while other 
nations hardly notice that they have to contribute three times as much on 
tobacco, sugar, beer, and wine. For the fact ought not to be*overleoked, 
that the sum total paid by every German annually for direct and indirect 
taxes ecarcely exceeds fifteen shillings, whereas an Englishman pays at the 
rate of forty, a Frenchman even of fifty-four shillings ;, yet we never hear 
them complain of over-taxation as loudly as our German ratepayers arc 
wont to do! nor should we forget that in England, France, and Italy half 
the budget is spent in paying off interest, while in Germany it gces 
towards public education, public worship, justice, canals, roadaP&c. Is 
it the army, which weighs upon us? Ask every man belonging to the 
middle class, high or dow—t.e., precisely that class in which most com- 
plaints are heard ; not a vote would be given in all Germany in favour 
of the abolition of universal service. Such wishes would be more easily 
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met with in France, Russia, Austria, or*Italy, where our military system 
has been introduced, but has ndt found the same favour as it has with" 
us. » Is itthe length.of time spent in military'service which impedes us ? 
Surely not the, educated, for they serve but one year and are free to 
choose the time and place, according to their own convenience,—in 
fact we hear of no desire on the part of any one to be exempted. A3 for 
the lower orders, they are only required to serve thrce years, and actually 
servo but two and a half, while in France they have to remain- five years 
in the ranks. As to the liability to service in time of war, that extends 
only to twelve years of a man’s life in Germany, instead of twenty 
as in France. Is it that too many soldiers are recruited from the 
lower strata of society? Our army amounts to 480,000 out of a popu- 
lation of 48,000,000—i.e., one per cent. The French army numbers 
500,000 soldiers to a population of 87,000,000, or rather more.than one 
and a third per cent. Is our military organisation too expensive? Who 
.does not know that the German soldier costa his country on an average 
twenty-five per cent. less than the French ? True, if we were to believe 
the unscrupulous statoments of certain English, and, alas! also German 
radical papers, we spend two-thirds 5f our budget upon our army ; but 
then it is high time sugh barefaced misrepresentations should at any rate 
be left to foreign journalists. The truth is, that we Germans ore spending 
annually eighteen millions for military purposes, while France spends 
thirty, England even thirty-two millions. In other terms, the expenses 
of our army and fleet amount to one-fifth, whereas those of the Western 
Powers consume one-fourth of the national revenue. In fact it is im- 
possible to keep up so good an army as ours at a cheaper rate, and, as I 
have said, no Germare would dream of desiring its suppression, at least no 
German of the middle-class, of whose discontent alone we are speaking- 
here. All this croaking, however, does more mischief than.we think, for 
by it Europe has gradually been induced to’ believe that we really are at' 
the extreme lifnit of what is bearable, and must soon crash our possible 
enemies in order to enable ourselves to shake off the burden, or, as the 
French have it, jump iato the water to prevent ourselves being drowned. 
Asto our private finances, there is, doubtless, moregroundfor complaint, 
Thewfole of Europe has been suffering underthecommercial and manufac- 
turing crisis, America even more severely than Europe. In other countries, 
however, there is a substantial reserve of capital, with which bad times may 
be met and overcome, though not without loss; while our small savings, 
have for the most part beensquandered in the wild speculations of 187—834. 
An exéeas of production during the first year.of peace—a periodically 
recurring financial phenomenon, by the way, but which this time mani- 
fested itself with more than, its usual severity—was followed by an 
obstruction which has not yet come to a complete end, and under which 
manufacturers and workmen alike still suffer. Besides which, the ugrea- 
sonnble rise in the wages*of the operatives is already beginning to avenge 
„itself, uor can the poer fellows-be induced to see that it is they them- 
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&plves who have killed the goose which lgid the golden eggs, or at least 
rendered her sterile for a time by their impetuous claims. One of the 
highest authorities in these matters, however, Dr. Engel, declared, as early 
as 1877, in his reports on the industrial enguéfe, the current state- 
ments to be exceedingly exaggerated; and things have become much 
better since. “The misery may be great herc and there," says he, “but the 
exaggerations are greater still. It appears to be n peculiarity of the Ger- 
man character to waver continuously between optimism and pessimism. 
The ‘take it coolly, seems to be unknown to us. In the years 1870 
and 1871 we were not only the bravest, but also the most cultivated, and 
in 1872 even the richest nation of the world. In 1876, on the contrary, 
we became suddenly, without any transition, the most awkward and 
tastcless of people. In 1877 we are also the poorest, and in pressing 
danger of starvation.” Since these words were written, one of the first 
of German economists, Herr Soetbeor, has irrefutably proved that the 
growth of our national wealth has by no means been checked by the 
depression of 1876, and that it is now more rapid than ever. 

Socialism in its present form, that politicizing, democratic Socialism 
which worships Marat and Ferré as its patron saints, lays hold on our 
workmen less extensively and less: deeply, maybe, than is generally 
supposed, but still clamorously enough. The public imagines the 
altempta to assassinate the crowned head of the German empire to be so 
many manifestations of this mental disease; as if, forsootlf, a Henry 
OI., a William the Silent, a Henry IV., had not fallen victims to the 
hand of assassins long ere any one dreamt of social democracy ; ns if, 
in our own pre-socialistic times, not only the French citizen-king and 
the French Cæsar, but also the Queen of England EU the time of her 
greatest popularity, the republican slave- freer Lingoln, the royal prede- 
cessor of our own Emperor, and that monarch himself, in more peaceful 
times, had never been attacked by lunatics. The discontept, as well as 
the misery of the lower classes is, besides, much smaller in Germawy 
than in Italy and Ireland, where universal service is not enforced. 
Emigration is by no means caused by this; the sfream' exists, and will 
flow a long time still, whether compulsory service is abolished or not. 
And as for Socialism, it is redoubtable only where there is no true 
middle-class, as in Russia, or where the middle-class allows*itself to be 
intimidated, as in France. In Germany, which has the most numerous 
middle-class in Europe, and a middle-class resolved to defend itself, 
Socialism has no more chance of success than the servile wars and 
Jacqueries which have burst forth periodically ever since an organized 
society has existed, and which will for ever burst forth, because 
society can neither put an end to ineqeality nor persuade the less- 
favoured classes of the justice of such inequality; so that exhaustion, re- 
signation, and force—in Other terms, labour, religion, and the police, will 
always be the solo means of making them anbinit to their hard lot. 
The rapid development of German manufactures since 1850, naturally 
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makes the spread of social dergocracy among the working classes appeay 
more alarming than it really is, and we arg apt to overlook the” con- 
. sideration that if an unarmed power like the North American State'was 
able to cope with a widely-spread Socialist revolt, and toe qnell it in a 
few weeks almost without bloodshed, it would be easy for the German State 
to do the same in ‘as many days. Besides, the unwise help which Socialism 
found in the sympathy of the learned middle-class is fast being with- 
drawn, since men’s eyes have been opened to the danger of playing with 
such utopias, and this, in its turn, has had a salutary and sobering 
effect, even on the lower classes. 

It is, however, not mee the apprehension of danger from Socialism 
which unsettles men’s minda; there is also a strong fear lest our 
manufactures, as yet in their infancy, should be damaged, nay ruined, by 
the increase of unconscientious workmanship. ‘The rebuff we met with 
at Philadelphia is not yet forgotten ; we are painfully conscious that 
our manufactures are neither solid nor in good taste, and that in the 
long run their cheapness alone will not enable them to stand the test 
of competition with those of superior foreign workmanship. And 
here, again, we accuse men instead of circumstances, and throw the 
‘blame solely on oi workmen’s cerelessness and negligence, while 
German workmen are notoriously in request in foreign countries quite 
as much as German clerks and German nursery-maids. The, disease, 
which carfhot be denied, lies, alas! much deeper, and is therefore far 
more difficult to cure. Our middle class, which, after all, consumes 
most, cannot afford to purchase substantial goods, as the French and 
: English middle-class can, therefore the workmanship must necessarily 
suffer. Were wg fo renoufice showy, scamped wares, we should have to 

eat with wooden spdons, and go about in homespuns and unbleached. 
linen, Ido not deny that we might be happier and richer under a . 
more primitive simplicity in.our outward life than beneath our present 
threadbare luxury de pacotille—especially if wo were to spend on our 
families what is now squandered in taverns in the evening. Nor can it 
be doubted that a l@ss pretentious household and a more homely life 
might exercise a purer moral influence upon ourselves, as well as upon 
those growing up around us, the latter particularly; for as that inde- 
fatigable Jéremiah of New Germany, Herr Lagarde, has it, “ the tavern’ 
(kneipe) and the cigar are a far more effectual means of barbarization, 
„and a more demoralizing power, than all the Radical theories in the 
world put mos ;'" and— 
. to my mind, though I am a native here, 


e SOC he Bennet: Pony it 1a & custom 
More honour'd ig the breach than the observance ;" 


for “he who must needs finish his day in mglodorous, smoky cellars, 
may be a Liberal, he never can be a free man |” 

How simply did our ancestors live, although relatively much wealthier 
_ than wel How“ aristocratic” Herder and Schiller appear to us with 
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heir cane-bottomed chairs and" simplę polished tables! To be sure, 
our "wealth has forsaken ys ever since the Thirty Years’ War; but our 
middle-class university men, so numerous in Germany, are poorer than 
ever just now. The salaries of Government officials and lawyers’ and 
doctprs’ fees do not augment in proportion to the rise in rents and in 
articles of daily consumption, for the law of demand and supply needs 
time to find its balance, The official, the clergyman, the schoolmaster 
of to-day, who earns £200 is, in fact, a poorer man than his father 
was with £100, even could he and would he live as his father did, 
which our altered circumstances would hardly allow. Most likely the 
equilibrium will only be established by means of association. If, e.g. 
our book manufacture is not to dwindle down into the “cheap 
and nasty " species, publishers must be enabled to consider themselves 
independent of private purchasers when there is a question of new publi- 
cations. This, however, would necessitate a development of public libraries, 
and a further increase of the already flourishing circulating libraries suffi- 
cient to guarantee to the publisher an immediate sale of 1000 copies of 
a valuable new work to institutions of this sort, so that he might be able 
to regard what is sold to the few who can afford such luxuries or are 
obliged to buy professionally, as clear profit. * If, again, our already 
rapidly declining art of engraving is not to be entirely lost, towns and 
art societies will have to play the part of collective art patrons; for the 
single individuals capable of recognizing the superiority df a valuable 
engraving over stunting and distorting photographs are not rich 
enough to buy it, and, however great a part our museum and 
gallery-system may have played in promoting. the half-culture of 
the nation, we shall have to resort to association whenever con- 
temporary works of art or of ‘ant-manufacture aro concerned, on 
account of our financial circumstances and the democratic character 
of our society. Besides, this as well as other forma of association 
have long since been called into life by our middle classes. Prwate 
gardens and grounds, indispensable to the Englishman and Frencnnfan, 
are replaced in Germany by publie walks where*our middle-class citizen 
sips his coffee and smokes his cigar among a hundred others of gis own 
rank; the luxury of a ball at his own house being beyond his means, 
he subscribes to public balls, where his sons and daught&rs aro free to 
enjoy an amusement which is denied to the young people of the same 
class in other countries; he cannot afford to entertain his guests with 
good chamber-music or celebrated public singers, but he is a member 
of some musical society or public orchestral association for cheap con- 
certs, where he and his family haye opportunities of hearing the best 
music performed by the best artists,*such as the Parisian and the 
Londoner have only Regun to know since the existence of the Pasdeloup 
and the Monday Popular Concerts, and such as no provincial in Eng- 

land or France is able to enjoy at any price. * 
However this may be, it is an undeniable fact that our middle-class 
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is in a bad way, and that to asgure i that it is only passing through a 
period of transition is but a poor attempt ab consolation. Are not all 
historical moments periods of transition? History never stands still ; 
the question is only, how long this period Of transition is Itkely to last? 
The old, purely intellectual, and ideal German. life, with its majerial 
poverty, seems for ever lost; the new public and realistic life is poor 
inwardly, and irretrievably false outwardly. Our traditions of the past, 
and our aspirations for the future, are sadly at variance with each other. 
How are we to get rid of this discord? Is it by going back to the 
past, supposing this to be possible? Is it by giving up our traditions, 
and forming a new state of things adapted to a merely external 
existence? Or is it by conciliating the old and the new? And 
' if we admit this reconciliation to be the task of our times, what are 
ihe means by which we can perform it with least risk, avoiding too 
hazardous and costly experimenta on the one hand, and that convenient 
free-and-easy nonchalance on the other which so often conceals itself 
beneath general thoughts and terms? A reconciliation is certainly 
needed; for the deepest, most legimate reason for our dissatisfaction 
` does not lie so much in our disappointment after having attained long- 
wished for benefits, nof in the necessity we are under of fighting out the 
hard political and ecclesiastical battles which have been forced upon us 
by the new State, nor in the incessant wounds inflicted upon our sus- 
ceptibilities by envious and suspicious neighbours, nor in the material 
burdens and privations we are now groaning under, nor even in the 
outward disproportion between the claims and wants of our middle- 
class, and their means of sustaining theso clajms and satisfying these 
wants; it lies rather in the inward disharmony which is felt in - 
that very portion of the nation which, properly speaking, ought to be 
'-the nursery of our national culture. Now,.this inward disharmony has 
its source in qur half-culture, and as the half-educated are always dis- 
corttented, so does the present predominant dissatisfaction of the Germans 
principally spring from tho preponderanee of ihe half-educated. But 
of this another time, 
e ^" Kari HILLEBRAND. 


FREE-TRADE, FROM AN AMERICAN, 
STAND-POINT. 


HERE seems to be an impression prevalent in England that 
Americans, notwithstanding the wide diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes, and a characteristic shrewdnéss in matters of money- 
making, are, in at least one respect, an exceedingly ignorant and foolish 
people. Despite the flood of light which British writers periodically 
throw upon the subject of political economy, and against arguments 
the most convincing, addressed to their purses as well as to their in- 
telligence, they obstinately persist in impoverishing themselves by 
adhering to an antiquated and utterly exploded doctrine of Protection, 
blindly ignorant of the wealth that would pour in upon them by the 
adoption of the system of Free-Trade. “ Why will they not be satisfied 
with their unquestionable agricultural supremacy, instead of bolstering 
up their manufacturos by an artificial and injurious systera ?" indignantly 
demands a leading London journal “It will soon cure itself, for it 
obliges the people of the States to pay more for things than they are 
worth,” is the cheerful optimism of another. ‘It is a miserable com- 
mentary on the economie education of free nations," is the qwerulous 
utterance of a third, “It is very unfair for the States to levy a _ 
tremendous tax upon our iron, while we levy none upon theirs,” asserts 
Mr. Foster at Bradford. “ With fraternal solicitude England continues 
to urge the abandonment of this policy," writes Mr. Isaac Watts, of the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association ;—sentiments whose source indi- 
cates such manifest altruism that only an obdurate Protectionist would 
fail to be touched to the heart. Mr. Bright, whose frieffüiship for 
America in her darkest days will always secure him a respectful hearing, 
deqlares that an American Protectioniat is a person beyond the reach 
of argument,—the system a form of slavery to be resisted by all who 
love freedom ;* asserts that reciprocity is Infiacy, and that those of .his 
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countrymen who favour it are*simpletons, without memory or lagio.* 
All these high authorities seem to agree that a reat nation, thus thrusting 
from it proffered wealth and plenty, so impenetrable to argument, so con- 
tented with its ignorance, is one of the saddest spectacles of modern times. 
It seems to me, however, that if Americans are ever to be persuaded 
to abandon their present restrictive system by the force of English 
argyments, these must be more heavily weighted than any we are accus- 
tomed.to hear. They must meet objections which, thus far, they have ' 
carefully avoided. They must prove points upon which hitherto they 
have*never touched. `` The old réasoning has become stale and of little, 
if any, force. We all recognise that a protective tariff forces us to pay 
for many articles slightly more than they would probably cost us under 
a system of Free-Trade. We know, too, that at present our manufac-. 
tured products, whether of metal, cotton, or wool, cost us, in general, 
more to make at home than they-would cost us if imported freely from 
abroad. We know we are not buying *in the cheapest market; ” but 
we believe that, on the whole, it is best to impose upon ourselves the 
yoluntary tax for the great end, net of enriching monopolists, but of 
promoting the best interests of the nation. We hope one day to 
become, not only the greatest of agricultural peoples, but-the chief 
manufacturing nation of the world. To expect the sympathy of English 
statesmen qr manufacturers with this aim is idle; but they may, at 
least, understand its existence, and credit the people that holds it with 
common sense. The average American is neither a knare nor a fool. 
To fancifal theories, whose value is but problematic, he prefers the solid 
assurance of experience and fact. He knows that absolute Free-Trade 
is an experiment yet untried by any nation on the globe. From it may 
possibly proceed all the benefits foretold a century ago by Adam Smith; 
yet even that political theorist once greatly erred in attempting too 
precisely to predict tho results of unrestricted exchange. “Even the 
free’ importation of foreign córn," he writes, “ could very little ‘affect 
the iüterest of the farmers of Great Britain. . . . Our farmers can 
have nothing to fear from the freest saporar . . : If there was” 
no bounty, it is probable that, one year with another, less would be 
imported than at present."t When the author of the «“ Wealth of 
Nations” made this confident prediction of the ‘result of Free Trade, 
the- imports of corn were—he tells us in the same chapter—less than 
‘24,000 quarters of all kinds of grain. In 1877 there were imported-into 
Great Britain more than thirty-one and a half millions of quarters 
(126,000,000 cwt.), or a thousand times more than Adam Smith predicted 
as a renf of Free Trade. The importation of wheat alone, according 
to Professor Fawcett, is now thirteen million quarters per year.{ That 
the free importation of food into the United Kingdom has been: of 
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exceedingly great benefit to its manufacturing industries, cannot be 
gainsaid; but whether theefarmers had, as predicted, “nothing to fear 
from the freest importation," is a question upon which their respense 
in 1879 might not be wholly favourable to the forecast of the great 
apostle of Free-Trade. 

I intend, therefore, to state a few propositions, which, as generally 
accepted facts, appear to me to influence very largely that national 
acquiescence in the American policy, which seems so incomprehenstble 
abroad, and which are worthy of attention in future appeals to American 
intelligence. Perhaps they may be heard with more patience from one 
who has never had the slightest connection whatever with the manufac- 
turing interest; who ought apparently to clamour for the “ cheapest 
market,” but who is, nevertheless, for the following reasons, a firm 
adherent to the protective system of this country :— 

1. The first proposition to which I would invite the attention of those 
interested in converting America is this: No couniry of modern times, 
which is without manufactures, which exports raw products for foreign 
made goods, and the inhabitants of which are almost wholly engaged tn 
cultivating the soil, has succeeded in ‘oblaining wealth, prosperity, and 
power, as a nation. To discuss why this is sowould lead us into the 
region of argument; it is here postulated as a simple fact, recognized by 
evory civilized government in the world. Free-Trade, at the present day, 
is either an English or a barbarous practice. Even Engltsh colonists 
perceive that they must build up their home industries if they are ever 
to gain essential prosperity. Canada has thrown aside all pretensions 
to Free-Trade, and enters boldly upon a policy of protecting her indus- 
tries both against the United States and the mothtr country. Most of 
the Australian colonies tax imported British products, and Victoria, the 
youngest and smallest of the group, has, by Protection, so successfully 
organized its industries that it is admitted to be the most prosperous 
British colony in the Southern hemisphere. Even India— governed by 
the sword—is permitted to hinder the free exchange of nations. * In 
Europe, Turkey offers the nearest approach t that ideal freedom of 
commerce which England desires universally to promote; but dpes her 
Government or her people in any other respect whatever present an 
example for emulation? Indeed, it is very questionable* whether even 
_ England’s prosperity depends on unrestricted exchange. Should the day 
ever arrive when most of her mills are silent, her “ Black Country” again 
green, her furnaces cold, her shops filled with foreign wares, and her 
food brought from distant lands, it will add little to her welfare that 
all other nations find a market on her shores for the producás of their 
factories and fields. Just so far as*Free-Trade contributes to the 
Supremacy of British, manufactures, is it a means toward the mainte- 
nance of national wealth and power. If it shall ever ceaso to do this, 
and, on the contrary, shall constitute the one certain method by which 
her industries may be safely and effectively attacked, it is doubtful 
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whether her allegiance to the dootrine will continue long thereafter. 
After all, the problam seems to us very simple. Either upon agriculture 
or*upon manufactures and trade depends the continuance of Britain's 
power as a great nation. If upon agriculture, why are statesmen 
alarmed at the rapid decrease in exported products of manufacturing 
industries and the development of foreign competition? If, on the 
contrary, as we in America think,“and as I have no doubt the majority 
of 'Englishmen think, it.is by manufactures and commerce that England 
has attained its present position—a position secure only hy the main- 
tenance of the present supremacy— why may not manufactures serve 
likewise to increase the prosperity of other nations, whose attention to 
agriculture only England seems so anxious to direct ? 

2. If, during the past fifty years, America had permiiied a system of 
unrestricted trade with all the world, she could never have reached that 
development of her manufactures which has rendered her independent; bui 
would, to-day, be little more than a huge agricultural colony, exchanging 


' the produce of her fields for the manufactures and fabrics of Europe. 


I think this statement will be accepted by every Free-Tradér in 
England. To be a nation of farmers; to excel in sheep-raising and 
in agriculturé—this ® his ideal of what the United States ought to 
content themselves with being; and he can hardly forgive the nation 
for aspiring to a position of actual rivalry with his own country. In 
an able article, which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for December, 
1878, Mr. Courtney very clearly states what would follow fiom the ` 
adoption by America of English views of trade. “ Thus,” he says, “if 
there existed between the United States and ourselves a perfectly free 
and open trade, a diftribution of industry unfettered by tariffs and by 
national jealousies, to$ should be, speaking roughly, the manufacturmg 
member and the United States the agricultural member of the partnership. 
. . . . It would thus appear that every development of freedom would tend 
to make us more and more the manufacturing centre of the industrial 
world.” - Precisely. No Englishman recognizes this with more clearness 
than does every American. There is no dispute whatever as to the 


i position in the partnership which Free-Trade would assign to the member 


on this side of the ocean. But if it be true; as I have just asserted, 
that no natidn dependent on agriculture has or can become prosperous 
and great, while & nation which carries the products of its looms and. 
forges into every clime achieves all this, why should American national : 
intelligence be derided because, at the petty price of & self-imposed tax, 
the nation purchases independence of all the world and prospects of 
more thas imperial power? Í : 

9. Under a system of Protection America has been able to develop her- 
boundless mineral resources, to encourage the growif of her manufaciuring 
industries, until, to-day, she is not merely independent and able to supply 
her own needs, but she exports to foreign nations, and has begun to 
compete with England for the markets of the world. 


. l i 
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e Whether Protection has acted% as an gmpediment or as an aid to this 
result is not for the momept asserted; it has certainly been coincident 
with it. The proofs of the we position shall be drawn exclusively from 
British authorities, or from Government Reports. 

In 1877 a Blue Book ‘was issued by the Government of Great Britain, 
containing the Reports of the various English Commissioners to the 
Philadelphia International Exhibition of the year before. The opinions 
of some of these Commissioners upon American manufactures seer’ to 
me worthy of quotation. Mr. John Anderson, C.E., Chairman of J udges 
upon Machinery and Tools, writes :— 

“ Even among ourselves, at Philadelphia, it was impossible to resist the conolu- 
sion that & great change 1s going on in the relative positions of different countries 
at these machinery gatherings. . One collection of (American) machine 
tools was withont a parallel in the history of exhibitions, either for extent, money 
value, or for originality and mechanical perfection. The impreesion left upon 
the minds of European visitors is that American competition in machine tools 
will soon be upon us. . . . . There is no time.to be lost if we mean to hold our 
own in the hardware trade of tho world." 

Mr. David McHardy, in his oport upon Edge Tools, says (of 
SAWS :— 

* For years Sheftield supplied not only our own dbuntry but nearly all the 
world. .. . . This monopoly remgins with us no longer. . . . , "The American 
axe hns for many years displaced the axes imported from Britain. They are now 
imported into thts country. It must be allowed that in table cutlgry, tools and 
safes, America was before Great Britain. Tt would be foolish not to recognise the 
Jüct that at Philadelphia, Great Britain was in face of her most powerful rival in 
manufactures. A strenuous effort will be required from Sheffield to hold its own 
in the race of progresa” * 

But we have later evidence than this. -At a Meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, held in November, 1878, thé Duke of Manchester 
presiding, Mr. Frederick Young read a Paper upon the Paris Exhibition 
of that year. Referring to foreign competition, he says :— , 

“ The British manufacturer should not underrate the astonishing progres made 
by the United States, . . . In what they saw nt Paris, British manufacturers 
must have acquired a keener appreciation of the difficulties they have to encounter 
in maintainmg their former control of the markets of the world. A leading 
inanufacturer expressed himself startled and alarmed at what he saweof thg proofs 
of successful rivalry on the part of the Americans, in the branches of his own trade.” 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., speaking at Sheffield, Nov. 21, 1878, said that 
“ America is not only supplying her own country with goods, but ex- 
porting her manufactures to such an extent that she had become a 
powerful rival to England ;”t and in a letter to the Times, dated 
Woolwich, January 6, 1879, Colonel Wrottesley says: “ The Americans 
have obtained the start of us, ... . and unless our manefacturers 
bestir themselyes; the Americans will cómpletely command the markets 
of Europe." 

It may be said, however that these are merely opinions, not justified 


* “Report of the Philadelphia Exhibition, voh i i pp. 129, &o. 
+ Daily News, Nov. 23, 1878. 
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by facts. Let us glance, den at a fow suggestive figures, illustrating 
the recent progress of American manufactures. 

In the Parliamentary Report from which I have just quoted, Sir 
Sydney H. Waterlow, M.P., of London, gives some impértant details 
respecting the extension of the paper manufacturing industry in Amgrica. 


The States, he tells us, produce 585,000,000 pounds of paper annually, 


while the product of the United Kingdom is only 850,000,000. In 
1878, the United States imported foreign paper to the value of £145,000. 
Three years later, this importation had fallen to less than £4,000. But 
not gontent with supplying themselves, they began to export their pro4 
ducts. In 1869 the American export was valued at only £7560—a 
figure which, doubtless, caused many a British manufacturer to smile. 
Seven years later, and their exports of paper were valued at £162,000, 
more than the largest quantity they had ever bought from abroad. Or, 
take the carpet manufacturing industry. It is but a very few years 
since we depended almost entirely for our supply. upon foreign nations. 
Last year the import of ingrain carpets was valued at less than £200, ` 
^rhile the City of Philadelphia along manufactured over twenty million 
yards mostly of this quality. Some idea of the growth of American 
competition may be hf from the statement that the.entire production 
of Great Britain was less than fourteen million yards. In other grades 
ihe advance has been equally rapid. Only seven years ago we pur- ' 
chased front abroad nearly three million square yards of tapestry carpet. 
To-day the foreign. trade is. almost absolutely destroyed. © These figures, 
from the Custom House tell the story more clearly than words. 


No. of square yargis of tapestry carpets imported by the United States. 


1872 . ..» « 2,759,000 1876 . . . . 546,000 
1878 . . . | 92,958,000 1877 . . . . . 279,000 
1874 . . . . 2,099,000 1878 .-. . . " 94,000 
1875 . | . . 1,454,000 1879 . . . . . 98,000 


Asdmports lessened, home production increased. In 1872 there were. 
in Operation, in the manufacture of these goods, 143 looms. At present 
there are running——arfl in many cases running ,overtime—-640 looms, 
produging ever. 8,000,000 yards every year, and there are in course 
of. construction two hundred more looms, which will bring the annual 
product of tls country up to thirteen million yards. The iron trade 
tells the same story. In 1872 the States imported nearly 000,000 tons 
of. iron and steel rails; in 1877 the importation had fallen to hwelve 
tons, while the home production for the same year was nearly, 760,000 
tons, or more than the total import of 1872. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant enbibit is a comparison o British trade with the States in 1865 
and in 1867 :— . 

Brituh Trade with United States 1805. , 1877. 

FE. u.s . £25,170,000 ... £19,935,000° 
Import. . Let . € 21, 624,000 sae 77, 885, 000 


To our benighted eyes, the foreign trade of America seems to be in a 
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yery prosperous condition. In 1878 we sold to foreign nations, of our 
productions, to the value of .£145,651,000, buying of them in return 
only £86,706,000 worth of their goods. But Professor Fawcett tells 
us we are in & very bad way «f we thus sell more than we buy. “If 
the goods which America sends to England exceed in value those which 
she récsives from England, it is evident that America is in debt to 
England."* I confess I do not see the cogency of this reasoning. If 
it be true, should the day arrive when imports into Great Britain from 
this country are valued at a hundred millions or more, while British 
exports to us are reduced to a few thousand pounds, the condition of 
Ameriea will be, in Mr. Fawcetts opinion, hopeless indeed. I doubt 
very much whether this prospect will have so cheerful & look to thc 
majority of his countrymen. 

Quotations such as I have brought forward might be indefinitely 
multiplied, but these suffice. They are not the vaunts of rivals, but the 
facts of trade and the forebodings of friends. They prove, I think, the 
claim I have made for American industrial development in recent years. 

4. A Protective tariff has been the most important, and, indeed, the 
essential agent, in the development of the manufacturing industries of the 
United States. 

This proposition has always been maintained by Protectionists; and, 
although formerly disputed, can hardly be seriously denied at the present 
time. Indeed, it follows inevitably the admission of the second of my 
propositions. It is so rare, however, to find any good thing ascribed to 
this “ antiquated doctrine,” that I wish to find a place for two opinions 
of British judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition on the subject. Mr. 
Henry Mitchell, member of Council of the Bradfgrd Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a judge on woollen fabrics, says: “ Tbe worsted manufacture 
in the United States is of comparatively recent origin, but it has made 
very rapid progress during the past ten or twelve years, the high tariff 
having greatly stimulated its development.” t Mr. Peter Graham, Vice- 
President of the Society of Arts, says: “ Manufactures have been crégted 
and fostered by a system of Protection which, through the enhanced 
prices paid by consumers, must have been very costly to the nation; but 
of the result they have reason to be proud. since it has made them, to so 
great an extent, independent of other nations for their supplies. ^t 

I need hardly say that testimony like this, coming from such a 
source, has n value far superior to the most elaborate arguments in 
favour of the American policy. 

5. The working classes in the Uniied States, under a system of Pro- 
tection, enjoy a greater degree of prosperity than the working classes of 
England under a system of Free-Trade. . 

I am aware that Professor Fawcett, in his work on Free-Trade, asserts 
that no useful concluMion can be arrived at by arraying the prosperity 


+ “Free Trade and Protection,” p, 134. 
+ ‘Report on Philadelphia Exhibition,” vol i p. 107. * T Ibid, p. 204. 
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e 
of one country against anothbr ; but, én the same work, he nullifies this | 
reasoning by frequent comparifons between the prosperity of England 
and the supposed condition of America at tfe time he wrote, as proofs 
of the evils of a Protective policy and the benefits of Free-Trade.* 
Indeed, no test can be more satisfactory or practical; and however 


_ difficult it may seem at first thought, to weigh in the balances privflege, - 


opportunity, comfort, and general prosperity, certain financial facts and 
statistics afford us a tolerably safe method for arriving at sound con- 
clusions. One claim of America is too generally admitted at the present 
day to need the production of: any evidence in its support. That the 
working man here, if thrifty, sober, and industrious, has a far better 
chance for improving his condition, for educating his family, for acquiring 
landed property, either in the city or country—in short, for raising 
himself from the position of the prolétatre to that of the propertied class, 
than is the case with his brother in Europe, is generally conceded. It 
could not well be otherwise where one may so casily exchange the forge 
or loom for the settler’s cabin and the plough. I propose to touch upon 
a point which is far less generally known, especially in England; I 
mean the taxation to which he if subjected for the support of the 
Government. The impression is very widely entertained abroad, even 
in high quarters, that our burdens in this respect are exceedingly 
onerous. Mr. W. R. Greg, writing in 1870 with reference to national 
taxation, asserts, without qualification, that “the citizen of the United 
States is the most heavily-burdened mortal in the world."t Whatever 
may have been the case then, it is certainly very far indeed from being 
the fact now. The American working man pays less than half the tax | 
to which the English workman is subjected. Let us examine the proofs 
of this statement. « Ig the first place, supposing him to be without 
property, he is subject to no local taxation whatercr. Fer tho education 
of his children in free schools; for the support of the poor, the sick, 
the insane; for the maintenance of City and “ State’ Governments, 
undêr no circumstances does he ever contribute one penny; the whole 
burden falls exclusively upon landed property. lt may not be generally 
known in Europe that the whole parochial system of rates to be collected 
from heuselfolders at different seasons and for various local purposes, is 
utterly uuknown in most if not dll of the States. Every species of 
taxation of this sort is assessed solely upon houses and land, and is col- 
lected once a year from the owner of the property; and neither the 
poor labourer who occupies a few rooms, nor even the well-to-do 
tradesman who leases a house by the year on a fashionable street, ever 
sees the tax-gatherer at his door or contributes anything to the cost of 
local priVflege or local government. Ep: 
If, now, we examine the national income and expenditure of the 
United States, we shall find that, as in Great Britain, the revenue is 


* “Fro Trade apd Protection,” pp. 118, 128, 140 - 1:3. 
+ “ Poltioal Problems," p. 294. 
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derived by indirect taxation of all elasses of fhe people. On the working 
cltss falla, therefore, a large share of the eost of aggressive and defensive 
wars. If we charge to the account of national defence the entire 
military expenditure of the two pations—including, in the case of Englatid, 
not only the cost of her magnificent army and navy (£25,586,000), but 
` also tho army purchase commission, the charges for troops in India, and 
the vote of credit in the Ruaso-Turkish war (£8,500,000)—we shall find 
that in 1877-1878 the two nations received and spent the following 
amounts :*— : 


= 





United Kingdom.| United States. | 
Year ended March) Year ended June 
| 30,1878. | 













Incour : £ £ 
Customs 19,969,000 26,084,000 
Excise 27,000,000 22,116,000 


Other sources 32,791,000 8,889,000 





79,760,000 51,489,000 


EXPENDITURE : 
National Debt . . . . . 9 
National Defence "E 
Other costs cf Government . 


28,400,000 | 20,500,000 
30,590,000 9,900,000 
23,410,080 | 17,000,000 












82,400,000 | 47,400,000 
Surplus . 4,089,000 
Deficit 2,640,000 | 











Now the population of the United States if 1878 was about 
48,000,000, while that of the United Kingdom, acêording to the Regis- 
trar-General, was 83,880,000. If then we assume that the revenue of 
both countries was derived from toxation, it will be seen that the 
amount thus collected, per head, was, in Great Britain, £275. 1d., and 
in the United States less than half that amount, or only £1 ls. 6d. . 

Mr. Greg, however, in order to ascertain the amount of the national 
income obtained from the working classes, attacks the proplem in a 
different manner. By a careful analysis of the various sources of in- 
come, and by other calculations, he reaches the conclusion «that, of the 
amount actually collected from the people, the prolétaire class, number- 
ing twenty-three thirtieths of the population, paid about twenty-six 
millions out of a total of sixty-three millions of revenue, or only 265. 
per head ;ł and he seems to think they get off exceedingly well at that 
rate, Whether his estimate would be generally accepted I do ng know. 
But if we may apply the same methodg to the United States income 
opie ates ar coo fr ore susti Be oue 


215. American accounts are reduced to pounds sterling at the rate of 5 dollars I. 
+ "Political Problems," p. 308. ee : equal g 
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. for 1878—if of the 240,788,000 dodlars collected from Customs and 
~“ a Internal Revenue” (including Excise), we assume that the Americah 
prolétaire class contributes the exact propsrtion which Mr. Greg esti- 
mates as their share in Great Britain,* and,that their number is relatively 
as larget—it will be.found that, as compared with the 26s. per head of 
the British working class, the American workman is taxed less than three 
dollars, or twelve shillings per head. In proportion to their income, 
thjs is less than Great Britain collects from the ryots of India on a 
single necessity of life. One further comparison telle us a significant 
story. To supply the British Army and Navy with, officers and men, 
out*of each 170 of the population one man is withdrawn from produc- 
tive labour, and supported by the State. In the United States, for the 
same end, the proportion is one out of 1,882. For military 
the people of Great Britain, during the year ending March, 1878, con- 
tributed a trifle over 18s. each. During the same period the American 
people lived in security, and maintained peace with honour, at the cost 
of only 4s. 2d. each for all purposes of national defence. Perhaps it is 
thought that we do not appreciate valour. Does any other nation, 
however great its military power,epay to every private soldier who Has 
lost hands, or feet, or sight in its service, the pension of £175 for the 
rémainder of his days? Every year nearly £5,500,000 are paid to the 
disabled veterans of the American Republic. Does Russis, or Germany, 
or even Eņgland, ‘do more than this for her soldiers who can never 
fight again? Yet an Englishman, whatever his station, is taxed four - 
times as heavily as the Américan for military purposes. For ourselves, 
we do not covet the glory of Empire ` at this cost for the Imperial 
Guard. 
. There is still 'enojher view we may take of thé question. ‘In thcir 
desire to make a point against Protection, some English writers, who 
have never visited this country, have magnified a passing, and already 
past emergeucy, into something like the “ distress’ with which they 
ar’ familiar at home. No doubt during the ‘period ‘of commercial de- 
pression, consequent upon a return to specie payments, the working 
classes of this country suffered from lower wages and less employment ; 
_ but P venture to say that in no one year can record of so many cases 
of actual starvation of men and women “be found in the whole United 
States as the City of London alone supplies. Mr. Hussey Vivian, M.P., 
croased this continent from Atlantic to Pacific as recently as 1877, and 
his * Notes of a Tour in America” is a sufficient, reply to any who 
imagine our prosperity lessened. It is very strange, however, that no 
.-Amerigan Free-trader ever returns from the other side to eulogize the 
privilefts of the English workman, or to suggest the superior éondition 
of English factory hands or ldbourers as an argument for our. adoption 
of her commercial policy. Sometimes the cemparison is hintgd by 
political economists familiar only with their own country. "Professor 


* That is unis. + or $} of the whole populstion. 
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Fawcett, for instance, concedes tĦat, until A recently, “ the United 
States enjoyed a prosperity scarcely inferior to that of England." 
What, then, is this prosperity to which ours ia inferior? From time 
to time strange and almost incredible reports come to us from over the 
sea. What are we to believe about the condition of the English 
prolétaires—those twenty-five millions of working people who own no 
property, and whose labour, from day to day, is their only means of 
support? Can it be true that the agricultural labourer of England is 
“of all men from the most barbarous to the most civilized—the most 
homeless?" that his house is “ a tenement often unfit for human habi- 
tation?" yet from which, at any moment, ho may be ejected at’ the 
caprice of his employer,t and that “ a gentleman would be shunned if 
he ventured to stable his horses or kennel his hounds in such wretched 
hovels?"t Is it true, as the Earl of Carnarvon stated in the House of 
Lords, last winter, that “the amount of distress and poverty in this 


country (England) is greater than has been known for a long period ?"$ * 


Is it true that, according to the Registrar-General's reports, one in 
every thirty-six of the people of England and Wales is a pauper? 
What are we to think of Mr. Greffs statement, that “ indigence and 
distress surround us on every side, fell our streets, haunt our walks, 
sadden our existence, menace our national well-being, and cast gloom 
and doubt over our national future ;"|| or of the still more awful avowal 
of the Daily Telegraph, that ' scores of destitute men and women, 
usually of advanced age, utterly homeless, die from cold and hunger in 
the streets of London every year?’ It is upon statements like these 
that we in America need more light, To bring forward, as Mr. Fawcett 
does,** as a proof of England's prosperity, her total érade with the world 
does not give us that information about her woskifg population that 
we want. British statesmen and writers are never tired of asserting 
that, since the adoption of Free Trade, prosperity and wealth havo 
immeasurably increascd in England, If now we are to ldarn that this 
prosperity means no addition to the health, comfort, and provision fer 
age or accident of her toiling millions, but only added gold to the 
already plethoric fortunes of her manufacturers and capitalists—if this 
be the kind of “ prosperity” that follows in the wake of Free-Tradé, the 
American working man, who, in the darkest hour of ourecommerciai 
depression, never saw starvation staring him in the face, will long hesi- 


tate before, by his ballot, he commits his country to so doubtful a, 


policy. 

6. I am afraid it will be impossible to give frank expression to 
a final argument which hinders American acceptance of England's 
advice without danger of offending the, susceptibilities of many of 


* ‘(Bree Trade and Protection," p. 191. 
x + Rev. F. Barham Zinoke: Fortnightly Review, June, 1879, p. 318. 
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our English friends. If, pm the whole truth might be freely 
spoken, without offence, I should say. that strong doubts of Eng- 
land’s disinterestedness have much io do with our unfilial rejection of 
her counsel. “Is it probable,” the Anferican shrewdly asks, “ that, 
in her anxious efforts. to secure our adoption of Free-Trade, the 
nation is governed by a maternal solicitude for our.good, rather than. 
ber own interests? Can we mention a single instanco in which - 
Emgland's relations with a weaker Government have bcen charac- 
terized by that large and even-justice which distinguishes the philanthro- 
pist from the trader? Can we name China? Is it one of the glories 
of Free-Trade that history of the wars of 1840 and 1857, of the 
occupancy of Hong-Kong, of the forcible introduction into the Empire 
of £9,000,000 worth of opium every year, and of the refusal to modify 
or suppress the clause of a Treaty which compels a nation of four 
hundred millions to be slowly poisoned? Is it Spain—whose chief 
fortress was seized by England at a time when peace existed between the 


‘two nations, and is retained, Mr. Bright tells us, ‘contrary to every 


law of morality and honour? Is it India, of whose patient, dumb; 
and famine- stricken people, even the very salt is taxed 2000 per cent. 
on its cost,* thet England may prosecute imperial wars, in the conduct 
of which the Hindu has no voice? Is it Afghanistan, struggling for its 


‘independence in resistance to what some of the greatest of English 


statesmen have pronounced an utterly unjust and wicked war?t Is it 
Zululand, the first step to whose annexation has been taken by what 
has been called an unnecessary and criminal war? Is it the Transvaal, 
whose Boers saw their cherished independence rudely trampled under 
foot when it seenfed to conflict with ‘English interests? Is i£ 
Bulgaria, to the atrécious butchery and outrage of whose women and 
children by the Turk an English Ambassador could be officially blind for 
the sake of English interests? We are not mistaking Government for 
` thg people. "We know very well in America that against this policy of 
self-interest, and in behalf of justice to all people at all times, the wisest 
and noblest of Englend's heritage of good men raised their protests; 

but their voices were drowned by popular clamour, and their pro- 


i posals were defeated in Parliament by an immense majority of tho 


nation's representatives. When Sir James Stephen declared that in the 
question of a war with Afghanistan, ‘we are to decide according to 
our own interests, meaning, by that expression, the interests of the 
permanence and stability of the British power; when a leading 
London newspaper declared that ‘the preservation of our rule in India 
is the ghest moral law we can observe,§ they but named the standard 
by which the England of tq-day decides the question of undertaking 


* Prof. Fawcett, in Niseicentà . Feb. 1 
+ Earl Grey, Letter to the Tires, October 28, 1878. Earl Shaftesbury, Letter to 
han Novem 26, n Mr. Gladstone, House of Commons, Nov. 30," 
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what the nation’s conscience pronounce a war of injustice and folly. 
s it, then, unreasonable," we ask, “ for us Americans to imagino that tho 
standard which decides such great and awful responsibilities is less ufsed 
to determine a mere question" of trade?” 
These, then, are somo of the reasons which appear to me largely to 


deterfhine the persistent allegiance to the doctrine of Protection by the . 


people of the United States. -It may be that these apparent facts are 
all illusions, capable of easy refutation; if so, such refutation, clear, 
absolute, and convincing will carry far more weight than the thousandth 
reference to the “ Wealth of Nations," or the assumption of our.na- 
tional stupidity. During the late Civil War, while Grant was winning 
victory after victory, some envious politician whispered in the Presi- 
dent's ear that the great commander was too mnch addicted to the use 
of spirite. “ Drinks, does he?" was Mx. Lincoln’s reply; ‘then I 
wish you would find out the kind of liquor he takes. I want to recom- 
mend ıt to some other Generals in the army.” 

So if it be true that the grent mass of the American working people, 
whethor agriculturists or mechanicg are better housed, fed, clothed, 
and in all respects better situated than the working millions of a nation 
whose ports are open to the world ;- if, moreover, it is true that no 
purely agricultural country, depending on foreign trade for its manu- 
factures, has ever in modern times attained place and influence among 
the nations; if, without Protection, America would certainly have been 
thus dependent upon Europe, and especially upon Great Britain; if 
with it, and by it, the Republic has finally gained a position which 
makes its namo honoured, its friendship desirable, its rivalry formidable, 
its power respected, and its future promise not u&yorthy the nation 
from which it sprung—it has no need to put Pr&tection upon its de- 
fence. : It might even recommend this discarded and obsoleto doctrine 
to some of its less fortunate and less favoured rivals. : 

Of the ultimate adoption by nations of the priuciples of absolute 
Free-Trade, I have as little doubt as the most sanguine disciple of 
Adam Smith. But, like the hope of univcrsal peste among all peoples 
of the world, it is the dream of a far-distant futuro, in centuries beyond 
our own. It assuredly cannot be realized while the tramp of armies 
is louder than the din of the workshop; while the Tundefer uud the 
Warrior, tho Devastation and the Terror, are a menace on every sca. 
By America, however, the day of its adoption may be much nearer our 
own time. History often repeats itself. Like England, by thorough 
protection of our growing industries, wo have laid the foundations of 
success in every branch of manufactures. So soon as our pre-eminence 
is absolutely ensured, there will exist no longer the necessity to protect. 
Of that future we have, apparently, every reason to hope. The Earl 
of Derby, speaking at Rochdale in January, 1879, predicted for the 
United States, during the lifetime of our children, a population of two 
hundred millions. It may be, that with all the advantages of a vast 
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and increasing homo market, pf an “economical and popular Govern- 
ment, of enormous and inexhaustible mineral resources, of abundant 
and: cheap food, of plentiful and never- failing harvests, with no rivals to 
trouble us, no cnemies to fear, no distant’ territories to guard, the time 
is not so distant when every article of European manufacture may be 
made cheaper in America than it can be made abroad. If tht day 
ever arrives, when English workmen shall have followed their trades— 
. when tho production of Anglo-American skill and industry may be 
found in every shop in Europe cheaper than their home-made warcs 
—if is probable that we shall then take our turn in eulogising 
Free-Trade, in opening our ports to all nations, and in preaching 
the blessings of unrestricted commerce to a reluctant and still doubting 
world. 

ÅLBERT J. LwrriNGWELL. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF JOHN 


i RUSKIN, D.C.L. : 
“I noer wrote a letter un Life, whieh ali the world 
ere set welome to KOH cns Tom 
Clavigera, Lotter B0, 1878, p. 3 
II. 


-N my first Paper upon these Letters I dwelt exclusively upon such 
as treated of Art. I preferred to begin with thgse—as I there pointed 
out—partly because most of them preceded in chronological order those 
with which I have now to deal, and partly because Art is still the chief 
subject upon which Mr. Ruskin’s authority is widely recogaixed. He 
13 still regarded, by the general publie, mainly as the author of “Modern 
Painters,’ “ The Stones of Venice," and “ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture ;" and the works in which he himself now finds most to alter, 
are thoso in which they see most to praise. Thws the book “ which, 
hitherto, remains their favourite," is one which $e "is “ resolved never 
to republish as a whole ;” whilst tho volumes which he has written on 
other subjects, or in later years, are, for various reasons, those upon 
which they place a lower value, and by which he sets the’ highost store. 
It is even possible to fix à date, 1860, when the fifth and final volume 
of “ Modern Painters" was first issued, by which £o mark this difference 
in opinion between the author and his public; the public practically 
ignoring all that Mr. Ruskin has written since that date—whflst he 
reverses their judgment. And so strong is his conviction eon this point 
that where, in a particular instance, he no longer approved of some expres- 
sions in & chapter of one of lis books * published in 1865, he has still 
vetained it in a recent reprint of the volume, oxpressly in order to leave 
no room for any one to say that he has “ withdrawn, as erroneous in 
principle, so much as a single sentence of any of his books written 
since 1860." ‘ à 
This critical attitude of Mr. Ruskin towards one portion cf his 
avrittogs, and this comparative ignorance in the public of another portion 
of them, must not, of course, be exaggerated. It would be easy to 


+ Ethics to the Dust,” Preface to the 1877 edition. 
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quote recent passages in whiqh he endorses, with full approval, mugh 
that he wrote before the date I have named; and it would be obviously 
abgurd to imagine that there are not very many people who- have mado 
careful and continuous study of almost alf his books. Those who have 
done so may, indeed,-be disinclined to believe that others have not 
done the same, but that I am convinced they are mistaken, ond that 
Mr. Ruskin is still most constantly congratulated, not on his latest, but 
on: his earliest work. 

The reasons which weigh with him in this judgment of the three 
books mentioned are clearly defined by their author. In his brief 
preface to the last edition of “ Modern Painters," in publishing which 
he yielded tó a general request, though with some violence to his 
own feelings, he points out that he now objects to much of the first 
two volumes of that work, as having been “written in a narrow 
enthusiasm, and that the substance of its metaphysical nnd religious 
. speculation is only justifiable on the ground of its absolute honesty." 
Similarly, in the mtroduction to the first volume of the whole series 
of his rovised works, commencod in 1871, after commonting on the 
style in which ho had first written, and on the influence exercised over 
his language by his ^ hen favourite in prose, Richard Hooker," he con- 
tinues thus :—' What I wrote about religion was painstaking, and, I 
think, forcible, as compared with most religious writing; especially 
in its frankness and fearlessness, but it was wholly mistaken; for I had 
been educated in the doctrines of a narrow acct, and had read history 
as obliqtely as sectariaus necessarily must." And of the predilection 
of the public in favour of these early books of his he is also well aware, 
for in the preface? to tho very recent republication of “The Sevcu 
. Lamps of Architecfur8,” some two months ago, he remarks that the public 
still like and will read this book “ when they: won't look at what would 
be really useful and helpful to them.” - 

his predilection of the public, cede, is interesting, because of 
the questions which it raises. Literary criticism has always refused to 
confess (he same mar to be supreme in moro than one great depart- 
ment of Knowledge or of Art ; and has ever distinguished the concen- 
‘trated power of genius from the facile diversity of an accomplished 
‘mind. The*universalist has never escaped the suspicion of charlatanry, 
‘and it is invariably doubted whether he who has attempted many 
matters can have pre-eminently succeeded even in one. And literary cri- 
tieism has generally been right. But it is not enough to rest content 
with the fact that success in different pursuits has been rare; we must 
look fog the cause of failure. We should go back, not to the one 
study or subject in which the man we may be considering is supreme, 
but to the qualifies of mind which enabled him to, be so ; and we should 
then ask, not if of two subjects attempted by him one is inconsittent 
with the other, but whetber both are, or are not, consistent with those 
qualities. Thus, where we see that an àuthor's fame is based mainly 
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Wpon a fine wit or a broad humour, we Dave support, even in the face 
of Shakespeare, for our refysal to applaud his attempting tragedy; but 
where we find that his writings are marked throughout by such oha- 
racteristics nw those of close “observation and minute analysis, it were 
better to reflect whether these powers might not possibly bo applied, 
with " exceptional success, to very different branches of knowledge. 
À man cannot, indeed, serve two masters, but he may well render 
various services to one. : 

There is, however, a second reason for the fixed notion that the same 
mind cannot apply itself with marked success to more than one large 
subject. The restless activity of genius has given us many examples of 
an extraordinary desire on the part of great men to leave their acknow- 
ledged sphere, aud to set themselves up on some new pinnacle of 
feme. Turner, it is well known, long encouraged a “ fallacy of hope," 
and would, at one time, almost as soon have written classic poetry as 
painted “ classic” pictures; Frederick the Great had a similar weak- 
ness; and we read how Goldsmith delighted in natural history, and 
how, in a stranger way, Rossini prided himself on his powers as a 
cook. So, again, but more seu d Madame de Staël onco said that 
she would sooner have been beautiful than have written “ Corinne ;’’ 
and it is not impossible, though leas likely, that there have been those 
amongst her sex who would have given up the limited supremacy of 
their beauty for the world-wide reputation of Madame de Staël. These 
considerations would, indeed, provide material for a study of no light 
metaphysical interest. It might possibly be shown not only how this 
desire is frankly due to that broad sympathy which is one of the chiof 
marks of real greatness, but also how the notion Just spoken of is less 
fixed than it was ; how the tendoney of modern fhought has sometimes 
gone to show not that a man can never do two things, but that he must 
often do more than one, if he mean to do either well; and how there 
have been instances of men who, like a poet-painter of to-day, have 
been really successful “in two heats of the race.” ° 

But I must not spend more time upon a matter which has, it may 
be objected, little to do with the subject of this paper, tha remaining 
divisions, namely, of what I havo somewhat baldly termed Mr. Rüskin's 
* Public Letters." I have, however, ventured thus to preface my paper 
upon such of them as deal with matters outside the domain of Art, 
because the persistently limited appreciation of Mr. Ruskin’s books on 
such subjects naturally suggested to me the considerations to which I 
have allnded ; and also because some of the remarks I have made seemed 
especially applicable by way of introduction to the first class qf letters, 
of which I have now to give an account. In my last paper I began 
and ended with those upon Art; in this paper I have to begin with 
sorte fow upon Science. y 

2, Letiers on Science—I have said that&he remarks which I have 
jnst made seem to me singularly applicable by "way of introduction to 
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this division, and it might be thought, therefore, that no further preface 
was necessary, before dealing with the lejters themselves. I must, 
however, ask my readers' further patience while I attempt to illustrate 
what is, I think, particularly noteworthy—tbo early bias of Mr, Ruskin 
towards all science, and especially towards geology. There is, I imagine, 
little doubt in the popular mind thut ‘the first writings of Mr. Ruskin 
were upon Art, and Art alone, and I do not pretend to urge that the 
earliest of his well-known works were not, indeed, upon such subjects: 
But I wish to point out how far his youthful inclinations led him to 
study Science ; and to adduce, as briefly as may be, such evidence as is 
furnished, not only by his own account of the matter, but by one or 
two productions of his ’prentice hand, which, never much observed; 
have long -since been altogether forgotten. ‘This first day of May, 
1869,” we read in the preface to “ The Queen of the Air,” written at 
Vevay, * I am writing where my work was begun flve-and-thirty years 
ago, within sight of the snows of the higher Alps.” What was 
this work, the reader must perforce inquire, begun seven years 
before “ Modern Painters” was published? Was it Art, or Na- 
ture, or both, that Mr. Ruskin studied before he was out of his 
teens, within sight of fhe Alpine snows? The “ Bibliography" provides 
un answer. The earliest writings of Mr. Ruskin, it appears, were upon 
scientific subjects. At tho age of fifteen he contributed to one of 
Loudon's magazines two papers upon the “ Colour of the Water of the 


' , Rhine," and on “ Instances of Twisted Strata observable in Switzerland ;” 


and, two years later, he is again represented, in the same periodical, by 
articles on the “ Causes which occasion the Variations of Temperature 
between Spring and River Water," and on the “Induration of Sandstone.” 
This last article is, indeed, of special importance, because it displays a 
double application of the mind, and could only have been written by 
one who took almost equal interest in geology and in architecture. It 
is thus that the author of the “Bibliography” describes it, somewhat 
vafuely, as “Notes upon the Cathedral of Basle,” the fact being that the 
question which it sets*itself to answer is, why it happens that many 
buildipgs oonstructed of soft sandstone stand the wear of “time aud 
tide" as well or better than-others which are composed of the hardest ' 
limestone or'granite? My. Ruskin adduces the Cathedral of Basle 
merely as ‘an instance in support of this fact, for which he goes on to 
point out the reason, and which is illustrated by him in a manner 
evincing, as I have said, an equally careful observation of the mountains 
of Switzerland, and of the churches of Italy. ` 

So mach for the evidence provided by these brief early writings. I will 
pass over the geological portions ef thefourth volumeof “Modern Painters," 
and also over other papersupon kindred subjects, which maybe found either 
amongyt the Transactionsof the Royal and London Institutions, or printed 
_in the Geological Mogazine; and I will now refer thereader to Mr. Ruskin’s 
own account of his inclination towards the study of science. -In -the 
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Breface to “ Deucalion ” (his work on geology, now in course of publi- 
cation), we are informed thgt his “natural disposition for these sciences 
might, if exclusively followed, have attained for him the highest object 
of his earthly ambition, the Presidency of the Geological Society :"— 
“For, indeed, I began, when I was only twelve years old, a Mino- 
ralogical Dictionary, . . . . and; year by year, have endeavoured, until 
very lately, to keep abreast with the rising tide of geological knowledge; 
sometimes even, I believe, pushing my way into little creeks in advance of 
the general wave" (“ Deucalion,” vol. i. p. 2). 

But I need not have gone outside the letters themselves. The earliest 
in date (1841) of the whole collection describes, not & landscape, but a 
landslip, at the village of Giagnano, near Castel-a-mare, and another of 
them, “ Concerning Glaciers,” written to the Reader, iu 1864, concludes 
in terms very similar to those of the more recent (1879) passage from 
* Deucalion,” just quoted :— 

* I find it difficult to stop, for your correspondent, little ns he thinks it, has 
put me on my own ground. I was forced to write upon Art by an accident (the 
a abuse of Turner) when I was two-and-twenty; but I had'written a 

ineralogical Dictionary ns far as C, and invented a shorthand symbolism for 
crystalline forms, before I was fourteen; and I have keen at stony work ever 
since, as I could find time, silently, not caring to speak much till the chemists had 
given me more help."* 

So, again, in the first of some four or five letters on geology, of which 
that already noticed is one, hc thus states his claim to speak on the subject 
in discussion—the conformation of the Alps. 

* I have, perhaps, some claim to be heard on this question, having spent, out 
of n somewhat busy life, eleven summers and two winters (he winter work teing 
especially useful, owing to the definition of inaccessible fuge: of strata by new- 
fallen snow), in researches among the Alpe, directed solely to the qnestions of 
their external form, and its mechanical causes, while I left to other geologiata the 
more disputable and difficult problems of relative ages of beds.” 

It would, I think, bo outside the scope of a paper of this kind, exen 
were it within my own poser, to attempt a detailed statement of tke 
geological facts contained in theso letters. — The*use I have wished to 
make of them here is simply to point out tho keen interest taken in 
the scicnce by their writer, and his sustained study of it, and to repre- 
sent him to my readers in what, to very many of them, may, I imagine, 
be either & new or a forgotten light. J may, however, safely charac- 
terize Mr. Ruskin's geological investigations by alluding, in connexion 
with them, to the name of Forbes. ‘he readers of “ Deucalion” will 
know that its author accords to the views of the Scotch Professor, and 
to his quiet study of geology, a support which is only equalledeby his 
admiration for the whole mind of the max. The method of that study, 
and the tone of that mind, he has more recently} contrasted with that 
- * In this paper, extracta of any length from the letters have been printed in a different 
type im order to gain m and to make reference to them more easy. 


T Rendu's ‘Glaciers of Baroy.” Macmillan. And see the*'* Addr»s to tho Alansfeld 
Art Night Class” (1873). 
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pursued and jesse by Apis Whose “ incomparably false saying 
that the intellectual giants of one age became the intellectual pigmies 
of the next ” is, with another saying of another writer, that “ patriotism 
is, nationally, what selfishness is individually," one of the modern maxims 
against which Mr. Ruskin has inveighed with strenuous repetition. 

I must pass over, also, for similar reasons, the other letters included 
in this division. The longest of them was written in support of the 
statement made in the first volume of * Modern Painters," “that the 
horixontal lines cast by clouds upon the sea are not shadows, but reflec- 
tions," and that on clear water near the eye (which some aritics seem 
to have confounded with muddy water far from it) there cannot be 
even the appearance of shadow. Another deals shortly with a kindred 
matter, the reflection of rainbows in river or lake, > A third defends an 
expression in the “ Turner Notes ” of 1856, pointing out that the “ pale 
ineffable azure ” of the gentian there spoken of, refers to the sky- 
coloured, star-shaped -flower that grows only on its native rocks, and 
not to the common dark-blue gentian, and that the epithet had been 
advisedly used, because, whilst the latter species (which everybody 
knows), will grow anywhere, the former is peculiar to the scenery which 
‘Mr. Ruskin had deacwibed. The last of the series is upon the value of the 
study with different branches of which the rest have dealt—and thus in- 
sists on the importance of natural history, as " onc of the best elements 
‘of early as-of late education." 

* J believe there is no child so dull or so indolent but it may be roused to 
wholesome exertion by putting some practical and personal work on natural hi 
within ita range of daily occupation; and, once aroused, few pleasures are so 
innocent, and none sq constant. I have often beon unable, through sickness or 
anxiety, to follow own art work, but I have never found natural history fail 
“me, either asa delight Dr as a medicine. But for children it must be courtly and 
wisely taught. We must skow them things, not tell them names. A deal cheat 
of drawers is worth many books to them, and a well-guided oountry-walk worth 
& hundred lectures.” 

« So much for such of these letters as deal with science. It is unnecessary 
to allude to the natugal position which scientific subjects are 
as occupying in relation to art ; and it would be illogical, therefore, if 
no Stich place were found given to them in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. In 
the first letter which I had occasion to notice in my previous paper, 
- we found him asserting that it was a knowledge not of pictures but of 

' nature, that was chiefly essential to fit a man for the office of critic, 
end that it was as absurd to listen to the dicta of one who was 
confessedly ignorant of the sea upon a sea-painting, as it would be to 
heed the comment upon Newton’s “ Principia” of a man who knew 
no mathematics, And even setfing art aside, it would be still more extraor- 
dinary if one whose close observation and loving reverence of Nature 
are beyond all doubt and all denial, and of wRom it has been wmtten* 
in sober criticism that ^no man since Wordsworth has done half so 


. 
* “The History of Our Own Times,” by Justin McCarthy, vol ii. p. 390. 
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much to teach his countrymen and thoy who speak his language, how 
to appreciate and honour. that nature ‘which never did betray the 
heart that loved her,” Had not given decisive proof of a reasoned 
knowledge of mountains and*of flowers. 

But it is not so clear that there is any connexion between art and 
the Other subjects npon which the remaining divisions of the letters 
dwell. I have already denied that in estimating the value of these letters, 
or of the other writings of Mr. Ruskin, there is any necessity for such 
a connoxion, and have attempted to point out that the only necessary rola- 
tion is between each subject and tho mind of the writer, and not between 
the subjects themselves. But the connexion, if required, is not far to Seek. 
Let me again quote the critic to whose estimate I have just alluded. 
I do not say that the argument he adduces on the point is based on right 
premises, because it altogether omits what should be the most important, 
that of early bias. I quote it, however, because, granting that art and 
nature aro Mr. Ruskin's only real subjects of teaching, it woll exemplifies 
the breadth of thoso subjecta, and unconsciously vindicates the rightness 
and reasonableness with which the art critic is also a political and moral 
teacher. After showing how “ Modern Painters" began in a defence of 

"Turner, and concluded with a statement of the pzinciples of all true art, 
Mr. McCarthy thus continues :— 

* Still further proceeding with his self-imposed task, he (Mr. Ruskin) per- 
suaded himself that the cause of true art was identical with the cause 5f truth, and 
that truth enclosed in the same rules and principles all the morals, all the 
scienoe, industry, and daily business of life. Therefore, from an art-critic he 
became a moralist, a political economist, a philosopher, a statesman, a preacher— 
anything, everything that human intelligence can impel a pan to be." 


But there is higher authority than that of specia? criticism for the way 
in which the loving study of Nature leads up to the loving study of man. 
Wordsworth has devoted to it a whole book of the poem in which 
“The discipline * 
And consummation of a poeta mind, ° 
that stood most À most prominent, 

Heo faithfully been pictured. 
and just as it was from Wordsworth that Mr. Ruskin chose thé lines that 
form the motto of “ Modern Painters,"* so he might, with equal fitness, 


* The lines are these :— 
" Acouse me nob 


And twioe ten thousand interests, do yet prize 
This sonl, and the transcandent s 
No more than as a mirror that relied 
To proud self-love her own intelhgence." 


*) 
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have printed on the title-pages pf many of his Meter works another motto 
from the same poet :— : 
My oats usuram rind : 
To humankind, and to the nnd ill 
Of human life :—Nature led me on.” 

But I should, perhaps, have deferred those observations until 1 
caine to notice the letters upon political economy and general topics, 
and had done with those that treat of matters upon which every one is 
allowed an opinion, and most n vote, namely, Politics and War.* 

8» Letters on Politics and War.—The latter of thesc subjects ‘is, 
indeed, one upon which Mr. Ruskin confesses himself consciously 
inconsistent.t Ho feels, first, that war isan evil, and then that it has 
been a source of good; that it causes “an incalculable amount of 
avoidable human suffering," and, at-the same timc, that “the most 
beautiful characters yet developed among men have been formed in war," 
‘and that “all great nations have been warrior nations." Thus, whilst 
he belicves himself defensible against the chargo of inconsistency with 
respect to nearly cvery other subject, he admits that the groups of 
facts he has collected Upon war drive him to precisely opposite con- 
clusions. But realising thus these two contrasted views, there is yet a 
second aspect, also double, in which war may be regarded, which is 
"utterly free from similar doubt. It may, indeed, be difficult to decide 
finally on the good and evil of war in general, but, once granting the 
possible rightness of xar, there is no such difficulty in dealing with it 
on particule: occasions. War, in fact, is recognised as a noble neces- 
sity if carried on in honest conviction that justice and mercy demand 
it; and as a natignal crime if pursued in the ends of greedy 
‘ambition and false aggrandizement. Thus, no true knight cver hesi- 
‘tated to strike a blow in rescuc or defence of weak ones wrongfully 
oppresscd, and the chivalry of the knight should be the championship of 
the natiou—Parcere subjectia et debellare superbos. And that the practical 
answer to the question, Shall wo fight? is to be based on like principles 
for both nation and individual, is illustrated by Mr. Ruskin in a letter 
written frm Zurich, in the autumn of 1868, in reply to a request that 
he would logture upon art to the Mechanics’ Institute at Liverpool. 
This request he declares himself unable to comply with, on thé ground 
of the horror and shame with which he regards the political position 
taken, or rather sunk into, by England in her foreign relations--espe- 

“cially in thoso of Poland and Italy. 


“ What these motives,” continues the letter, “ huve to do with art may not at 


* fürst be lear, but I can perhaps make it so by a short similitude”:— 


* In the classification of these letters aiitem in my former r, I included the 
*etters on Politics in the division of those on General Topits. It , however, ke moro 
convenient to the classification one step further, and make u Politios and War" 
third division, by itsejf. I may also be allowed to mention an erratum in the lasi 
aote to that paper, where, for “one of his," read ** one or two." 

+ “Crown of Wild OEve," 1878 edition. Appendix. 
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“ Suppose I had been engaged by aff English gentleman to give lectures on art 

his gon. Matters at first go smoothly, and I am diligent at my definitions of 
line and colour, until, one Surelay morning, at breakfast-time, n ticket-of-leave 
man takes n fancy to murder a gig] in the road lending round the lawn before’ the 
house-windows My patron, hearing the screams, puts down his paper, adjusts 
his spectacles, slowly apprehends what is going on, and rings the bell for his 
smallest footman. ‘John, take my card and compliments to that gentleman out- 
aide the hedge, and tell him that his proceedings are abnormal, and, I may add, 
to me personally offensive. Had that road passed through my property, I should 
have felt it my duty to interfere.’ John takes the card and returns with it; the 
ticket-of-leave man finishes his work at his leisure, but the screams ceasing as he 
fills the girl’s mouth with clay, the English gentleman returns to his muffins, and 
congratulates himself on having kept out of that mesa, Presently afterwards he 
sends for me to know if I shall be ready to lecture on Monday. J am somewhat 
nervous, and answer—lI fear, rudely—‘ Sir, your son isa good lad ; I hope he will 
grow to be a man—but, for the present, I cannot teach him anything. I should 
like, indeed, to teach him something, but have no words for the lesson.’ " 


That is the outcome and, so far, consistent teaching of the chief contents 
of several letters on Foreign Politics and War, of which three were written 
on the Italian question in 1859; that from which I have just quoted, 
and another on the same subject in 1868 and the following year, and 
two more in 1870 on the Franco-Prussian war. That is why, in the 
first case, with “ twenty thousand men or therea§outa lying among the 
rice-marshes of tho Novarrese," our Protestant blood should have gone 
to add ita red signature to the protest against Papacy, or we ceased 
—wisely, perbaps—the hypocrisy of calling ourselves Proteftants; and 
that is why, in the second case, Mr. Ruskin wrote that, liking war as 
little as most people, he “ would have the country go to war with 
haste, in a good quarrel;" and, a few months later, that he 
“had no words" for the way in which Engfind “saw the noble 
Circassian nation murdered, and never uttered *word for them ; the 
noble Polish nation sent to pine in ice, and never struck blow for 
them ;” and then, when the “nation of our future queen called to us 
for help in her last agony,” we only debated the matter, and turned 
our backs. . ; * 


* We English, as a nation, know not, and care not to kdow, & single broad or basic 
principle of human justice. We have only our instincts to guide ws. We will 
hit anybody again who hits us, We will take care of our own families and our 
own pockets; nnd wo are charactorized, in our present phase of enlightenment, 
mainly by rage in speculation, lavish expenditure on suspicion or panic; generosity 
where generosity ia useless ; anxiety for the souls of savages, regardleasneas of those 
of civilized nations; enthusiasm for liberation of blacks, apathy to enslavement of 
whites; proper horror of regicide, polite Feapect for populicide; sympathy with 
those we can no longer serve, and 1everence for the dead, whoin we have ourselves 
delivered to death.” 


° 

Thus, too, in October, 1870, whilst he would have had Prussia then 
“give unconditional armistice, and offer terms that France could 
accépt with honour,” and so, ceasing a war to which she was no longer 
compelled, * bear such rank among the natiqns as never yet shone on 
Christian history," Mr. Ruskin wrote that “for us, we ought to help 
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France now, if we ever did anything," but that, of course, there 
remained for us “ only neutrality, selling of coke—and silence, if “we 
had grace enough left to keep it. 3 

I have confined myself to giving the effect of lati is said in these 
letters on the rightness and wrongness of war; and I will close my 
notice of them by summing up their teaching on that head with the : 
noble lines of Wordsworth, written three years before his death, in the 
. only official poem* by which he distinguished his Laureateship :— 

i game, 
Madly played to win a name. 


* Up vinta sms tras beyon sd nth to daos 
ates ese cae 


I must, however, remark that the portion of these letters on foreign 
politics and war, with which I havc here dealt, presents only a small, . 
though it may be the most importgnt, part of thoir real interest. It 
does not even suggest, for instance, the estimate they contain of 
the characters of foreign nations, as well as of our own, and looking 
through the letters again, as I write, I am more than ever conscious 
of my inability to do them anything like justice. . In dealing 
with the letters upon Art, I was able, I think, to give the complete 
sum of their teaching in most of the matters upon which I touched, 
though the extracts which my space permitted me to print were 
necessarily scanty, and must, as I then said, in no way be taken 
to represent the bes? part of these letters. But if my constant doubt, 
as I wrote that paper was what extracts to select and what to omit 
—what subjects to notice and what to neglect—I am confronted in 
"this article with an additional difficyty. For whilst the choice of. 
extracts here js even more perplexing than before, the letters with 
which I am now about to deal contain so much, that I cannot even 
hope to put into brief terms their full effect, and am fearful lest, in 
giving, only a part, the suppression of the rest may misrepresent the 
whole. To take this extract or deal with this subject, in preference to 
some other, tltongh of equal interest, was in my previous paper a compara- 
tively easy matter, but to be compelled, as I now am, to give some account 
‘of a number of letters dealing exclusively with one topic, and to aim at a 
right statement of.all they teach, isnot so easy. Iam myself surprised 
at the difficulty of giving in a few words the sum of even the most 
elaborately written passages; and at being forced to a repeated recogni- 
tion that, where I fancied I might be able to reduce to a sentence or 
two & page of passionate eloquence, I have been vainly hoping to 
ee 
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oe au epitome. I will not however, further extend my apology, 
which is mainly due to the author of the lotters, who has so generously 
permitted my attempting am account of these scattered portions of his 
teaching. Some such apologf, or rather warning, is, indeed, also due- 
to those who read that account; and I have expressly refrained from 
offerixfg it till now, because I felt that it would be especially appropriato 
by way of preface to that division to which I am about to turn. It is 

indeed unfortunate that the difficulty of which I have just spoken 
should be greatest, as regards the letters of which I would, for many 
reasons, wish my account to bo particularly accurate and clenr, those, 

namely, the subject of which is Political Economy. 

4. Letters on Political Economy.—Mr. Ruskin’s writings upon this 
subject date from the year 1860, and, exclusive of “ Fors Clavigera,” 
consist mainly of two volumes, the first entitled “Unto this Last," 
in token of one of its’ chief doctrines, the equality of wages, whilst 
the second, “ Munera Pulveris,” so-called from the lines from 
Horace printed upon its first page, in which the Roman poet 
sings how a handful of dust is all that has been left by 
death to the versatile Archytas.? °Of these two books.the first was 
reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, and the gocond originally ap- 
peared, somo three years later, under the simpler title of “ Essays on 
Political Economy ” in the columns of Fraser, This latter work was, in- 
deed, a sequel to the former. Inthe month of June, 1860, shoxly before 
the publication of the last volume of ‘ Modern Painters," “I went up," 
says Mr. Ruskin, “from St. Martin's to Chamouni, and there wrote 
` ‘Unto this Last, reading it as it was finished to tho friend staying at 
the old Union Inn with me, Mr. Stillman. And seo my St. George's 
work began." (Turner Notes, 1878.) .* 

Of the four papers completing this work the first appeared in the, 
Cornhill of August, the last in its issue of the following November, and 
they were one dnd all * reprobatef in a violent manner by most of the 
rcaders they met SIUE ” The reviews of the day characterized them either 

as “hasty nonsense,” or as “one of the most melancholy spectacles, in- 
tellectually speaking, ever witnessed ;” their reasoning was, of course, 
declared to bo illogical, and the facts on which their author relied “vere 
readily pronounced baseless fictions. They stirred the “ indignant dis- 
gust” of the Saturday Review, whose critic was good enongh to notice, 
though he cpuld not argue with, “a man who could only write in & 
scream ;” and there was not wanting a goodly majority of lesser literary 
lights to point out to Mr. Ruskin that he was an ignorant teacher, who 
knew nothing of the science he presumed to condemn. So general was 
the outcry against the articles, that, after the publication of thg third 
paper, it * became too sirang for any editor to endure,” and Mr. Thackeray, 


*«“Te maris et terre numeroque carentis arene 
Mensorem oobibent. Archyta, 
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at that time editor of the Corghill, wrote to Mr. Ruskin, e with many 
apologies, that the magazine must only admit -one economical essay 
more.” Notwithstanding which conclusion to these four papers, their 
author has since (1870) written of the vblume in which they are re- 
' printed that it is “ the only book properly to be called a book” that he 
has yet published, and the one which, being “in its essential cdhtents 
the most precious," will *' stand Gf enything stand) surest and longest" 
of all his work.* : 

But the outcry against these four essays was quelled only to ts renewed. 
Thg editor of Fraser’s Magazine had, it appears, been weak enough to 
* believe there was something” in these new economical theories, and 
had the hardihood to risk the admission in. his columns of whatever Mr. 
Ruskin might, choose to write on that dangerous subject. Four more 
papers, therefore, with & three months’ breathing space between each, 
in which to enable the public to recover from the surprise of its last 
shock, appeared in this periodical, the first in June, 1862 and the 
last in the April of the following year; and then they were suddenly 
discontinued, l'or it was not to be expected that such writings would 
long be permitted ; the editor, indeed, might be courageous, “ but the 
publisher indignantlyeinterfered, and the readers of Fraser, as those of . 
the Cornhill, were protected, for that time, from further disturbance ” 
of so serious a nature. 

Such being the reception accorded to these first writings of Mr. 
Ruskin on Political Economy, it becomes of immediate interest to 
notice some of the principles enunciated in them, which called forth 
wath abusive criticism, and which it was found necessary so soon to 
suppress. I scarcdly dare, ip so vital a matter, to-attempt any inde- 
pendent statemen of the nature of the two books I have mentioned, or 
ef the teaching contained in the letters, which deal with smaller por- 
tions of the same subject. It will, therefore, be well that, wherever 
it js possible, Mr Ruskin should, on this topic, speak in his own words.t 

The first point of difference, then, between the Economy of Mr. . 
Ruskin and the ordindry “sqi-disant science ” is that, whilst the latter is 
based * oy the idea that an advantageous code of social action may be 
detefmined irrespective of the influence of social affection," the former 
starts with -the fact that the affections so far from being the least 
part of human nature, are, on the contrary, “an anomalous force, 
rendering every one of the ordinary political economist’s calculations 
nugatory " and valueless. That is one essential difference between what 
I will venture to call the two schools. They are not, properly speaking, 
opposed, because they are utterly distinct ; and, accordingly, Mr. Ruskin 
declares, at the outset of his first work on the subject, that he neither 
impugns nor doubts the conclusions of the ordinary science, if its terms 

* “Sesame and Lilies,” 8 47; tnd ‘Unto thin Lash” Profioo to tho 1877 edfidon. 
t “Ihave, therefore, made free use of Mr. Ruskin's own expressions in the next few 


pages, but, in order to saveeapdce, have nob always marked my quotations with inverted 
commas, or given the references to the original passages. : 
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be accepted. “I am,” he says, “simply uninterested in them, as I 
should be in those of a scieace of gymnastics, which assumed that men 
had no skeletons.” . 

It is this ifisistance on the part played by the affections—in the 
widest, sense of the word-—in all human dealings, that has given to the 
political economy which so insists the name of the sentimental school. 
And this criticism of the ordinary science, on the ground that it takes 
no account of the affections, iu “Unto this Last," was one of the 
chief absurdities, which the public had pointed out to them 8s among 
the fall&cies of that work. But such criticism was not altogether 
new. In the book in which he collected materials for a philosophy of 
the literary mind,* the author of the “ Curiosities of Literature" had 
inveighed, in even stronger terms, against a science which was then little 
more than half-a-century old. His scorn of it was indeed awakened by 
narrower motives and based upon less extended principles than the attack 
of Mr. Ruskin, but the manner of his objections is curiously parallel. 
* A new race of jargonists," he writes, in a passage of which Malthus 
acknowledged the force—''the barbarous metaphysiciang of political 
economy, have struck at the essential existence of the productions of 
genius in literature and art.. . . . Absorbed in fhe contemplation of 
material objects, and rejecting whatever does not enter into their own 
restricted notions of utility, theso cold arithmetical seers, with nothing 
but millions in their imagination, and whose choicest works of art are 
spinning-jennies, have valued the intellectual tasks of the library and 
_ the studio by the ‘demand and the supply.’ . . .. Addressing society 
by its most pressing wants and coarsest feelings, theag theorists limit the 
moral and physical existence of man by speculative fables of population, 
planing and levelling society down in their carpentry of human nature. 
Man is considered only as he wheels on the wharf, or as he spins in 
the factory; but man .. . . impelled to action by more generous im- 
pulses, has been struck out of the system of our political economista 
Then he bursts ont. “ But they "—the men of whom this scienco recks 
nothing—‘“they will maintain the state of the world ? The prosperity and 
the happiness of a people include something more evident and more eer- 
manent than the ‘ Wealth of a Nation.” ” 

We shall see, presently, how much and how little wealth means to 
the sentimental economist. His definition of it follows from the larger 
scope which his economy covers. He accepts man as he finds him, 
and asks what he is: he accepts, also, the term “ political economy,” 
and asks what it means. “ Economy” is the ruling of the house; 
political economy, the ruling of the State; and the principles & rule 
are in either case the same, only the phere of their application is 
varied and enlarged. That is * economy."T Men may, indeed, interest 

s * The Literary Oharacter an the History of Men of Genius,” by Isaac Disraeli, chap. ii. 

+ “ As domestic economy regulates the acta and habits of & hqueehold, political eoonomy 


regulates those of a somety or State, with reference to the means of its rnaintenance.”’— 
Muncra Pulveris, & 1. 
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TRUM in the way.in which money changes hands, and makq s a 
science out of the facts of it, if they will, but that is not “ economy ;? 
there is no rule in that. And this being eo, it js not dificult to see 
how far more widely extended than the’ ordinary “ soi-disant science ’ 
is the political economy of the sentimental school. “ Political economy,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, “is neither an art nor a science, but a system of con- 
duct and legislation, founded on the sciences, including the arts, and | 
impossible except under certain conditions of moral culture." It asks 
of natural science what are the properties of things, and defines wealth ; 
of,commercial science the conditions of exchange, and defines money ; 
of moral science, the just laws of united human labour, and the eternal ` 
laws of right desire—how men should work, and what they should de- 
' mand—and thus defines riches. The ordinary economist seeks only to 
balance supply and demand; the sentimental philosopher starts by 
recognising it as his chief and provident duty to check all demands , 
which are vicious, and to lessen all supplies that are useless or destruc- 
tive.. He deals not only with the existing relations of the demand 
and the supply, but with what oyght to be demanded and what can be 
supplied. * 

I have said enough, I think, to show how broad a dion is covered 
by the economy of Mr. Ruskin, and I will next notice, bnt briefly, one 
or two points of special distinction between it and the ordinary science, 
before timing to the letters on the subject. Firat and foremost is the 
enunciation of a “logical definition of wealth,” such as’ Plato and 
Xenophon gave in good Greek, and Horace and.Cicero in good Latin; | 
a definition the want of which Mill, in a treatise which did not “aim 
at metaphysical nfbety of definition," thought well enough satisfied by 
* the notion sufficidhtly correct for common purposes," which every- 
one has of “what is meant by wealth." In that logical definition it 
is shown that that only is wealth which we can use. “ Wealth is the 
_ possession of the valuable by the valiant.”* What is wealth to one person 
4» poverty to another. So Horace asks how the collector of lyres who 
cares nothing for maio, differs from the money-maker who knows not 
zd Fd the money he has made; and so Xenophon points how 
nothing is really wealth except it be in the hands of those who know its 
right use. Secondly, we have the emphatic statement that there is such 
a thing as intrinsic value and intrinsic “ unvalue," as opposed to the 
. popular notion that valué is mainly value in exchange, and that the ' 
worth or worthlessness of everything may be infallibly estimated by 
what it wil or will not fetch. And, thirdly, there is the declaration 
that ghe so-called law of’ supply and demand is a fallacious assertion . 
which, it is to be hoped, saya one of the letters, “ all practical people 
will one day hear for the last time.” For a true law, it is argued, is 
at once above all interference and beyond all defiance, whilst afiy idea 
that the relations of, supply and demand are not rightly to be interfered, " 


È * Axrivod ab and oxpouided in (“Unto this Last,” pp. 128-125, ` ise 
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with,—that they arc to regulate anything, gustead of being rigidly regu- 
lated themselves, is one to which the first principles of economy, or 
house-ruling, and, to coin a word, * poli-nomy,” or State-raling, are 
moat directly opposed. 

I will now turn to the letters upon Political Economy, which I havo 
prefacell, it may be thought, at undue length, with an attempt ata 
statement of Mr. Ruskin’s main views upon the subject. But they 
would not, I think, have been rightly understood without some such intro- 
duction, and much that I have already said ia really contained in or im- 

plied by them, though I could not have stated it as conveniently in their 
ons because they are often somewhat obscure except with reference ‘to 
the letters or statements which elicited them, and upon the nature of 
these I cannot here enter in detail. Four of them, then, are directly 
upon the question of supply and demand. “ Labour, like every other 
vendible commodity,” says the modern economist, “depends for its 
value on the relation of supply and demand."  * Does it follow, then,” 
asks Mr. Ruskin, “that if the demand for gin were unlimitedly in- 
creased, this demand would necessitate, or indicate, a relative increase 
in the * value" of gin as a necessary” article of national wealth and 
liquid foundation of national prosperity?” Bat that it does not so de- 
pend is the next step in advance. “I have never denounced the prin- 
ciples of demand and supply," says Mr. Ruskin, in a letter which replied: 
to a charge of having denounced thém. “TI have simply stated that no 
such principles exist." Thus— 

“A. Demand does not regulate supply. 

“ For instance—there is at this riot (1878) & larger demand for champagne 
wine in England and Scotland than there was ten years ago and a much more 
limited supply of champagne wine. e^ 

* B. Supply does not regulate demand. 

“For instanoe—I can name many districts in Scotland where the supply of 
pure water is larger than in other numeable localities, but where the inhabitanta 
drink leas water and more whisky than in other nameable localities.” 

So, again, in another of these letters, the assertion of an antagoniste 
that “ the intrinsic value of commodities is a question outside political 
economy ” is thus humorously but seriously met :— a re 

“ Accordingly, in that ancient and rashly-speculative adage, ‘ Venture a sprat 
to catch a herring,’ it is assumed that people will always want lerrings rather than 
sprats, and that there will always be fewer of them. No reference is involved, 
according to economists, to the relative sixes of a sprat.and a herring. Farther. 
Were a fashionable doctor to write an easay on sprats and increase their diaplay 
at West-end tables to that extent that unseasonable sprata became worth a guinea 
g head, while herrings remained at the old nursery rate of one and a half for three 
half-penoe, would my ‘recognition’ of the value of sprats in paying a guinea for 
one enable me to dine off it better than I should off that mysterious eleven-penny- 

worth of herring ?" 


Ànd» once more, in anéther 1 letter, we read: 


“ A child demands the moon, and, the supply not being in this case equal to 
the demand, is wisely accommodated with a rattle; a footpad demands your 
a2 
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purse, and is supplied, according jo the less or more rational economy of the a A 
with that or & halter; a foolish nation, not being able to get into its head 
Free Trade does indeed mean the removal of tation from ita imports, but not of 
supervision from them, demands unlimited foyign beef, and is fapphed with the 
cattle murrain and the like.” 

Following the letters upon “ The Supply and the Demand,” aze'some 
half-dozen upon “ Work and Wages," which represent one side of a 
debate carried on between their writer and the Pall Mall Gazette. The 

- discussion was opened by a leader in the Gazette, in which it was stated, 
as against Mr. Ruskin, that he seemed to think “ that, apart from the 
question of the powers of the parties, there is some such thing as a just 
rate of wages,” and to be under the impression “that wages ought to 
be proportioned, not to the supply and demand of labour and capital, 

' but, to the hardship of the work and the time spent on it.” The 
impeachment was owned; and Mr. Ruskin confessed that he neither 
had nor wished to have any defence to the charge, for that he was “ as 

decisively under that impression as ever Greek coin was under its 
impression ;” and, therefore, he challenged the Gazette to a discussion 
of the matter in a “ battle with, short swords,” in which it should ask 
him the plainest questions, and he give back the plainest answers of which 
his English would Sdmit. I must ask my readers to be content with' 
the bare fact that the battle was fought, though not fought out, and 
‘that the point I have named was that for the determination of which 
it was 8pened. Other subjects of keen dispute were added to the 
original ground of contention, and chief amongst them was the question 
whether “justice” could ever be rightly imagined as being, under any 
circumstances whatever, a “ hideously bad thing ;” but the attack and 
defence are so phosely related, and the way in which one combatant 
ventured one thrust'so dependant on the way in which his opponent parried 
the last, that, though of all the letters these best illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s 
force in debate, I am obliged to pass over them, because I could not de- 

. scribe the successes of one party without entering into the efforts of the 
‘other. And, indeed, I am already fearful that I may have gone far towards 
placing the editor of Tu» Cowrziromanf Review in the same position 
as jhat sin which, as I have said, Mr. Thackeray- and the editor of 
Fraser once found themselves thrown by venturing to print such views 
as those of Mr. Ruskin on political economy. I will also pass over, 
therefore, the remaining letters upon that dangerous topic, and con- 
tent myself with mentioning that three of them deal, not with 
the way n which the poor are to make money, but with the way in 
which the rich should spend it, whilst the rest are of less importance, 
being mainly expressions of approval or disapproval of certain com- 
mercial utterances, and references to the passages from “ Unto this Last” 
and “ Munera Pulveris,” to which I have already alluded. 

I will close, therefore, my notice of this division of the letters by quoting 
a passage from ene of them upon a kindred topic, of which neither the 
reasoning nor the expreasion will, I think, irritate to further impatience 
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thoge whom, after even a few such" pages, as these last, I may wisely 
seek to conciliate. The lettep in which the passage occurs was elicited 
by an article upon the depreciation of gold, written at a time when 
considerable fresh discoveries of" the precious metal made some people 
imagine that they would be less rich in what they already possessed 
of it. 


* But the lowered value of money i$ often indicated, not so much by a rise in 
the price of goods as by a fall in that of labour. The household lives as comfortably 
as it did on a hundred a year, but the master has ee 
it. ‘This increase of toil is, to an active nation, often a kind of play; men gointo - 
it as into a violent game; fathers of families die quicker, and the gates of orphfn 
asylums are choked with applicants; distress and crime spread and fester through 
a thousand silent channels, but there is no commercial or elemen convulsion ; 
no chasm opens into the abyss through the London clay; no gilded victim is 
asked of the Guards; the Stock Exchange falls into no hysterics; and the Old 
lady of Threadneedle Street does not so much as ask for ‘ My fan, Peter.’” 


I have now done with the divisions of the letters upon special sub- 
jects, and we come, finally, though with much before us still, to the 
numerous class of those upon miscellaneous topics, which form, in all, 
about a third part of the whole collection. They treat, at different 
length, upon an immense variety of matters, and deal with subjects at 
once .of public and private interest, and of political and domestic 
importance. Thus there are letters upon the management of railways, 
and upon the conduct of servants; upon the streams of Italy,*and the 
streets of London; upon the way in which women should work, and 
the way in which they should dress; upon drink and upon crime; upon 
field-sports and true education—in a word, upon all the topics of interest 
which have at any time chanced to attract their writfr's attention, but 
for the treatment of which he was at the moment vhable to find place 
in his connected work. 

5. Letters upon Miscellaneous Subjects. —It might be expected that 
the letters upon Railways would consist of eloquent appeals on behalf 
of beautiful scenery, and of denunciation of its destruction by unneces-+ 
sary lines. This, however, is not the case; on theecontrary, they take 
the railroads as they are, and deal solely with their right management 
and working. The first question is, to whom are they to belong, fnd 
it is answered thus :— 


“Neither the ronds nor the railroads of any nation should belong to any 
private persons All means of public transit should be provided at public ex- 
pense, by public determination when such means are needed, and the pablig 
should be its own ‘shareholder. " 


Next, at whose expense are they to be worked ? e 

“Neither road, nor railroad, nor°canal, should ever pay dividends to any- 
body. ,They should IU their working expenses and no more. All dividends 
are simply & tax on traveler and the goods, levied by the persons to whom 


the rail or canal belongs, for the right of passing over hie property. And this ` 
right should at once be purchased by the nation." 
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- Then, when the railroadaeare so purchased (and the proprietors, thinks 
Mr. Ruskin, would be as willing to sell them as he “ who never held a 
rag of railroad scrip in his life,” to contribute his share of the purchase 
money), the public would have to consider the method tf working their 
newly-acquired property. : r 
“ Let them examine what lines pay their working expenses and what lines do 
not, and boldly leave the unpaying embankments to be white over with sheep, 
like Roman camps; take up the working lines on sound principles, pay their 
drivers and pointsmen well, keep their carriages olean and in good repair, and 
make it as wonderful a thing for a train, as for an old mail coach, to be behind 
its time.’ 
And not only so. The safety of railway travelling is to be increased 
-still further than it would be even by the liberal payment of pointsmen 
and unerring punctuglity of trains. No more money is to be wasted 
.in eontesting opposition bills, in meeting the costly damages which 
follow on careless'accidents, or in orpamenting stations, as at present, 
with iron pillars, of which the capitals aro “ things to make a man wish 
—for shame of his species—that he had been born either a dog or a 
bee.” The large sums which afe so spent now are to be otherwise ex- 
pended. The existing lines are to be doubled instead of being ramificd, 
and tha railroads of England are to be thus worked upon the princij.l s 
laid down in a passage of “ Munera Pulveris” which Mr. Ruskin quotcs 
with emphatic endorsement in, two of these railway letters. ' f 
* Already the Government, not unapproved, carries letters and for us, 
larger packages may in time follow—even general merchandise; why not at last 
ourselves? Had the money spent in local mistakes and vain private litigations, 
on the railroads of England been laid out, instead, under proper Government 
restraint, on really wseful railroad work, and had no absurd expense been incurred 
in ornamenting staNon, we might already have had—what ultimately it will be 
found we xost have—quadruple rails, two for passengers and two for traffic, on 
every great line; and we might havo been carried in swift safety, and watched 
and warded by well-paid pointsmen, for half the present fares. or, of course, 
n railroad company is merely an association of: turnpike-keepere, who make the 
„folls as high as they can, not to mend the roads with, but to pooket. The public 
will, in time, discover this, and do awny with turnpike on railroads, ns on all other 
publio ways. ]"« M ? 
The flext subject of which some of these miscellaneous letters treat 
is one which, I believe, still retains both its difficulty and its interest— 
that of domestic servants. In 1865 there was, it appears, one of the 
cyclical crises.in the matter, and the columns of the Daily Telegraph 
were filled with letters from masters and men, mistresses and maids, all 
giving their experiences of serving and being served. Im the first of 
his letters Mr. Ruskin states the real principle of mastership. 
‘hero is only one way to have good servants; that is to be worthy of being 
yell served. alt nature and alf humanity will serve a good master, and rebal 
ngainat an ignoble one. And there is no surer test gf the quality of a nation than 
. the quality of its servants, for thoy aro their masters’ shadows and dist&rt their 
faults in a flattened mimicry. A wise nation will have philosophers in its 
* «í Munera Pulveris,” p. 137 § 128, the bracketed pasmge being there added to the 
original context of the Essays in Fraser's Magarine. 
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servants’ hall; a knavish nation will h&ve knaves thoro , and a kindly nation will 
have friends there, Only let itbe remember%d that ‘ kindness’ means, as with 
your child so with your servant, not indulgence, but care.” 

To these “ cloquent axioms,” however, tho Daily Telegraph objected 
that they only told the public how to “cook the cook” when they'd 
caught her, and not how to catch her first. In replying to this objec- 
tion Mr. Ruskin gives his own personal experience of the matter. 

“ Whenevor I myself knew how a thing should be done, and was resolved to 
have it done, I could alwnys get subordinates, if made of average good human 
materials, to do it, and that on the whole, cheerfully, thoroughly, and even affec- 
tionately; and my wonder is usually rather at the quantity of servico they are 
willing to do for me, than at their occasional indolence, or fallings below’ the 
standard of seraphic wisdom ard conscientiousnoss." 

The third and last letter’ on this topic was written aftor a fortnight’s 
interval, and after the close of the general correspondence, of which it 
remarks the singular point to have been f the inapprehension of the 
breadth and connection of the question, and the general resistance to, 
and stubborn rejection of, the abstract ideas of sonship and slavery." For 
as iu economy Mr. Ruskin goes back to Plato and to Cicero for wise 
teaching, so here he does not disdaif the wisdom of Solomon, that “ he 
that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child ghall have him become 
his son at the length ;" or the direction of St. Paul to Philemon to 
receive the runaway Onesimus, “ not as a servant, but above a servant, 
as a brothor beloved.” So, again, he values the opinions expressed by 
Horace in the Satires, and by Xenophon in his ZEconomicus, with a 
translation of a long passage in which the letter finally closes. 

But there is ono previous sentonce in it worth noting upon another 
point, the method of classical study pursued in our Public Schools. * Tt 
is strange,” the paasago runs, “that while most ofeour English boys 
of ordinary position hammer through Horace at one or other time of 
their school life, no word of his wit or his teaching seems to remain by 
them: for all the good they get out of them the Satires need never 
have been written," It cannot, I think, be questioned that thif is 
widely true, though it may well be doubted if jt be strange. There 
may, indeed, be cases of happy exception in the teaching of the master 
or in the perception of the pupil, but'the reading of the clássicse even 
in the highest forms of our public schools, is still governed, I imagine, 
by one settled practice. It is so-called scholarship that is alone kept 
in view, whilst the ane object of that scholarship is too constantly for- 
gotten. The importance of a closely accurate kuowledge of the language 
must not, of courso, be under-valued, but neither must it be overrated. 
it is the means and not the end; and to lose sight of this is as if a 
man were to forget to open the casket, exhausted by the diffffulty of 
turning the key. Yet this is precisely the position in which the youth- 
fol "student of the classics is likely to be placed by the manner of 
his education. His nttention is still directed not to the grentness but 
to the grammar of his author; the “Brat Jeyóusva" which he is 
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called upon'to notice are inguishod by therarity of their construction 
and not by that of their power He looks in a poet not for a line df 
wise teaching but for an ingenious expression, which he may himself 
remember for his still more ingenious use,ein his next cop of Virgilian 
hexameters or Horatian lyrics ; or which, if his memory be as defective 
as his taste is suffered to be, he can note up in a book—such as d can 
myself recall—upon different pages of which were collected a valuable 
nymber of “sunsets” and “sunrises,” where the stars twinkled 
in Latin, and the clash of battle was heard—in Greek. He may read 
the classics of his own language, indeed, with admiration and delight, 
and gct some good from the passages of them, which he thus painfully 
translates, but it is probably not until long aftcr ho has left school that. 
the boy so educated recognizes, if he ever recognize it at all, that Rome 
had her Milton, and Greece her Shakespeare, or that he realizes the pas- 
sionate love of country and glorification of agriculture i in the Georgics, 
or sees at last that the literature of the ancients is something be- 
yond an illustration of the Eton Grammar, and that the muse of 
Sophocles did more than contemplate the mysteries of syntax. 

It is not inopportune that the detters upon the Streams of Italy, 
written in 1871, when the Roman inuudations were occupying public 
attention, open with £f quotation from Horace, in Mr. Ruskin’s reading 
of which he aptly illustrates the extreme opposite of -what would, I 
suppose, be the common treatment of it in a school edition of the poet, 
and therefore i in a school form: 


“pior iiia violens epe t Aufidus 
ge psc unus agrestium 

‘Here the boy would probably be told to note, in the first line, that 
c violens" is a rare form of “ violentus," occurring, however, a little, 
further on in tho Epistles; in tho second that “pauper ” may be 
found elsewhere in Horace with a genitive after it; and i in the third. 
that the use of regnavit? is in imitation of the Greek d apxew. To 
Mt. Ruskin they are. simply memorable as occurring in tlie “ briefest 
and proudest words that Horace ever wrote of himself,” and as con- 
taining hif “thoughts of his native land chiefly as divided into twa 
districts of violent and scanty waters.” ‘ Now the anger and power 
of that ‘ taurifcrmis Aufidus” is precisely because ‘regna Dauni 
preefinit,’ because it flows past the poor kingdoms, which it should enrich. 
Stay it there, and it is treasure instead of ruin. And so, also, with 


5:77" Tiber and Eridanus. They are so much gold, at their fources ; they 


are so much death, if they once break down, unbridled, into the plain.” 

But the quotation from Horace is, of course, only a chance part of 
these letters on Roman Inundations. In his lecture upon “ Verona 
and its Rivers,” delivered at the Royal Institution, in February, 1870, 
after showing the folly of attempting to contend with rivers at their 
mouths or in their fall fiéwing course, instead of at their source and 
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before their waters have gatherdl streugth ; and, after describing the 
devastation spread by the river-floods, Mr. Ruskin concluded by saying 
that it might be well if Ttaly would give to England some of her 
pictures, and England to Itfly some of her labour; and that, whether 
or no such exchange could be effected, it would be noble in us to set 
some*of our idle-handed, able-bodied men to work to redeem the valleys 
ofa country whose happiness depended, not on the liberty, but on the 
right government of both her rivers and her people. The lecture and 
the letters follow each other at little less than a year’s interval, and are, 
therefore, naturally very much to the same effect, “ Do we, in England,” 
(asks one of the letters,) “ owe so little to Italy of delight that we ĉan- 
not so much as lend her spades and pick-axes at her necd ?" . . . “ The 
first thing the king of any country has to do" (says another of them), “is 
to manage the streams of it. If hecan manage the streams, he can also 
the people; for the people, also, form alternately torrent and maremma, 
in pestilentia] fury, or pestilential idleness. They, also, will change: 
into living streams of men, if their king literally ‘lead them forth 
beside the waters of comfort. ? 

The plan proposed for the irrigaflon of Italy, and for tho manage- 
ment of its rivers is definite enough, and as ig its simply practical 
statement of what is to be dono, it is at least beyond the usual accusa- 
tion of visionary eloquence, I will quote the main portion of it here. 

"The rainfall is to be arrested on the hills before it gathers force in the 
valleys :— ` : 

“Every mountain-farm ought to have a dyke about two feet high—with a 
small ditch within it—carried at intervals in regular, scarcely-perceptible incline, 
across its fields—with discharge into a res^rvoir large ae | to contain n weok's 
maximum rainfall on the area of that farm in the stormiest weather—the higher 
uncultivated lands being guarded. over larger spacos with bolder embankments. 
No drop of water that had once touched hill ground ought ever to reuch the plains 
till it was wanted therc; and the maintenance of the bank and reservoir once 


built, on any farm, would not cost more than the keeping-up its cattle-sheds 
against chance of whirlwind und snow,” e 


“ Once built,” but it is just there that the objeation of the economist 
lies; the building of these dykes and reservoirs would be costly, and 
it “ would not pay." “I never heard," replies Mr. Ruskin, “ of*any 
national defences that did!” and goes on to ask what dividend is 
expected on our latest inventions at Shoebury, and how long it was 
before the rain of shot and shell drenched tho fortifications of Paris, 
and proved at length their remunerative use. 

. Leaving these passages upon the streams of Italy, I pass to one upon 
the London streets, which may be read as a sort. of corollary to them. 
It is fancifully written, and, dating frqm Utopia, recommends the 
Londoners to copy the Utopians. “They have," it says, “ the oddest 
way ef carrying out thihgs, when once they begin, as far as they can 
go, and thought that they might just as well gweep the whole of the 
street as the crossings of it, so that they might créss anywhere.” Will 
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the Londoners follow this example ? “tt is hardly to be hoped, indeed, 
_that the. thoroughfares of the metropolis can be made to resemble those 
of Rotterdam, the cleanliness of which yas such that Doctor Brown, 
who passed through that city on his journey from Norwich to Cologne, 
in 1668, wrote that “the women go about in white slippers, which is 
pretty to see ;” but still some effort may be made towards 80 perfect a 


condition of passenger ‘and of strect, and Mr. Ruskin, for once confessedly ~ 


Utopian, ends his letters by announcing that he himeelf has thoughts of 
setting the example and making the first move. 

No living author has written of the mission of women with ‘nobler 
eloquence, none with intenser feeling, than has Mr. Ruskin. There 
is ‘nothing, I imagine, in modern or, indeed, in any literature that 
can equal, and certainly nothing on thia point that can excel, the second 
‘lecture in “ Scsame and Lilies,” entitled “ Of Queen's Gardens," With 


`> the full force'of his thought and of his language Mr. Ruskin there 


sums up the teaching of Shakespeare and /Eschylus, Dante and Homer, 
Chaucer and Scott, upon the true position of women, and denogncing 
all idea of the superiority or - subjgetion of either sex, points out that 
the essence of their happy relations is in the one being rich, where the 
other is poor. But € is possible that many who have read—and who 
‘has not?—those eloquent passages may have “thought of the words only 
and cared nothing for their meaning,” and have been influenced by nothing 
but what “Mr. Ruskin, therefore, calls, with bitter depreciation, “ the, 
in many. respects, misfortune I hire Bad to set my words sometimes 
prettily together.”* 

It was jast for “this reason that in my first paper I spoke of these 
letters as selections*intended to be read as such, and of some of them 
as containing brief afd clear-statements of the views expressed at greater 
length in Mr. Ruskin’s books ; and in so speaking, the two short: letters 
upon the position of women were amongst those uppermost in my mind. 
The first of them was printed in a Geneveso journal, L’ Esperance, and 
was addressed to the lady-president of the “ Association des Femmes.” 
It was written in French, and the pith of it ruus thus :— 

‘ge ne Puis trouver des termes amex forts pour exprimer'la haine et le mépris 
que je ressens pour l'idée moderne qu'une femme doit ceeser d'être mère, fille, ou 
femme pour qu'elle puisse dovénir commis ou ingénieur. Vous êtes toutes 
entiérement sottes dans cette matière. Le devoir d'un homme est d'entrétenir 
oa femme et ses enfants, celui d'une femme est de le rendre heureux chez lui et 
d'élever ses enfants sagement. Aucune femme n'est capable de fairo plus que 
cela. Aucune femme ne doit faire moins, ot un homme qui ne peut i nourrir . 


sa femme et désire qu'elle travaille pour Ini, mérite d'être pendu au- de sa 
porte.” a : 

I pass over the second letter, but after the extract I havo just quoted, no 
one will be surprised to learn that Mr. Ruskin, “ so far from wishing to 
give votes to women, would fain take them away from most mofi," or 


that, sympathising heartily in any effort to defino women’s work and 
T T u Sesamo and Lilies,” $ 97, p. 193. (Edition 1871). 
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e sphero, he wrote of that work to Miss Emily Faithfall, in 1871, “that it is 
as refreshing as the dew’s,and as defined as the moon’s, but it is not the 
rain's nor the sun’s.” So much for women’s work: the next subject 
is their dress. I should like to quotc the whole of the principal 
letter upon this matter, but must ask tho reader Re be content with 
these few proverbs from it. 


" Right dress ıs that which is fit for tho station in life, and the work to be done 
init; and which is otherwise graceful, becoming, lasting, healthful and easy; 
on oceasion splendid, always ns beautiful as possible. 

“Right dress is therefore strong, simple, radiantly clean, carefully put on, 
carefully kept... . 

* Beautiful dress is chiefly beautiful in colour, in harmony of parts, and in 
mode of putting on and wearing... . 

* Ornamentation involving design, such ns embroidery, &o., produced solely by 
industry of hand is highly desirable in the state-dresses of all classes, down to 
the lowest poasantry. 

“ National costume, wisely adopted and consistefitly worn, 15 not only desirablo 
but necessary in right national organization. 

“ Obeying fashion is a great folly, nnd a greater crime; but gradual changes 
in dress properly accompany a healthful national development.” 


Next to theso letters come two upon quite other subjects—drunken- 
ness and crime—in which it is insisted that drunkenness is in no caso 
the cause of crime, but in every case a crime in itself. Then follows a 
letter upon the morality of. field sports, and especially of 4ox-hunting, 
which grounds the question in the matter not upon the cruelty to the 
fox, but upon the misdirection of human energy, which such sport in- 
volves. “ The athletic training given by fox-hunting is excellent, and 
such training is vitally necessary to the upper classcs, but ought always 
to be in real service to their country ; in persomal agricultural labour 
at the head of their tenantry ; and in extending English life and dominon 
in waste regions against the adverse powers of Nature.” 

That is Mr. Ruskin’s view of the right method of athletic training, 
of which a great part of “True Education” consists. For “trae alu- 
cation,’ he writes'in a letter upon that topjc, does not consist in 
“teaching children to write, or cypher, or repeat catechigm," but in 
leading them up “ to be clean, active, honest, and useful” Tha is the 
education which alone should be compulsory—the forming of the 

' character, not the filling of the head. 

For Mr. Ruskin, as I said at the beginning of my previous paper, 
has no patience with the rage for learning a great deal quickly and 
perforce, or with the eagerness with which the curious mob crowd to 
the theatre of a lecturer whose books they have never opened, much 
less loved. “The miserable death of poor Dickens,”* he says in 1874, 

* The evil result on Dickens’ health of his last series of readings nt St. James's Hall, in 
the*early part of 1870, scarcely four months before his death, is thus noted by Mr. Forster : 
‘Little remains to be told that has not in ib almost unmixed sorrow and pain. Hardly a 
day passed, while the readings went on or after they unvisited by some effect or 


clesed, 
other of the disastrous exoibement consequent on them.”JAfe of Charles Dickens, vol. 
in. p. 493, 
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* when he might have been writing bfegsed books till he was eighty, " 
but for the pestiferous demand of the mob, ,i8 à very solemn warning 
to us also if we could take it." “ People wont read what I ask them, 
‘nor believe anything of what I tell them,” Bays a letter written in 1876, 
"and yet ask me to talk whenever they think they can take a ‘shilling 
or two by me at the door.” ` 

In connexion with this estimate of personal influence it will not, I 
think, be out of place to quote from another letter a general statement 
of the position of critics. It is this:— A strong critic is every man’s 
adversary ; men fecl that he knows their foibles, and cannot conceive 
that he- knows more. His praise, to be acceptable, must be always 
unqualified ; his equity is an offence instead of a virtue; and the art of 
correction which he has learned so laboriously only fills his hearers with 
disgust,” 

I cannot give more of this little “ essay on criticism” which, in my. 
arrangement of the letters, precedes two written in reply to the mis- 
taken or inaccurate critiques of hurried reviewers. Of these the first - 
is in defence of a poem by Mr. Coventry Patmore, and the second in 
explanation of one of Mr. Ruskin's own books, “ The Queen of the Air.” 
In October, 1860, shortly after the publication of “ Faithful for 
Ever," theré appeared in the Critic a review of that book, which it 
it condemned as altogether beneath the dignity of true poetry. 
Such a criticism of “the only living poet who always strengthens 
and purifles,"* attracted Mr. Ruskin’s attention, and he hastened to 
point out what he felt to be the falsity of the principles upon which it 
was based. It will be remembered that the poem in question is made 
up of a series of letters written to each other by different members of 
one family, and thaf the chief incident disclosed is the “ marriage be- 
neath him” of Mra. Graham’s sailor son. It is throughout a domestic 
poem, and in it the poet has not disdained any apt mention of the little 
careg of a mother’s heart, Thus, in one of the letters from “ Mrs. 
Graham to her son Frederick ? there occur the following lines :— 

“ You have to buy 
. hip many aro good sno io a am 
o 
To gieawar My wad hall mcd 
e let you have back.” 
These lines had seemed to the critic undignified in their familiar 
simplicity. Mr. Ruskin, however, protests “against that method of 
. criticism which assumes that entire familiarity or simplicity in certain: 
portions of a great work destroys its dignity," and he once more turns 
‘to the classica for support, and shows how the criticisms of the reviewer, 
‘if just, would apply in fully equ&l measure to Homer himself. How is 
a mention of the mending of clothes less dignified than a description of 
the washing of them? And yet this is what Homer gives us in the 


^ Sesame and Lilies,” § 65, p. 89, note, 
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Odyssey, and in words as simple as the matter of which they treat. 
Mr. Ruskin translates thg passage: “ They took the clothes in their 
hands; and poured on the clean water, and trod them in trenches 
thoroughly, s etrying who conld do it the best; and when they had 
washed them and got off all the dirt, they spread them out on the sea- 
beach, where the sea had blanched the shingles cleanest.": And the 
passage, it is pointed out, is poetical partly because the language is so 
simple, whilst in Pope’s translation of it, for instance, the simplicity 
and the poetry are both somewhat lost. 


** Thus emulous the royal robes they lave 3 
And plunge the vestures in the cleansing wave. 
he vestures cleansed, o’ the ly sand, 


eir snowy lustre whitens all the strand). 


The principle, then, of the matter is similar to the one worked out in 
the famous chapter upon “ The Pathetic Fallacy” in the third yolume of 
* Modern Painters.” “Simple things ought to be simply said,” says 
the letter, “and truly poetical diction is nothing more nor less than 
right diction; the incident being itgelf poetical or not, according to its 
relations, and the feelings which it is intended to manifest—not 
according to its own nature merely." Thus thé description in Homer 
of Nausicaa’s clothes-washing, and the allusion to the darning needle in 
* Faithful for Ever," both depend for their dignity on their relation to 
the rest of the poem, just as the painting of a coat or'gown in a 
portrait depends for its rightness on its relation to the face. It is as 
unfair to take either of theso passages out of their context and to 
eriticixe them as beneath the dignity of poetry, as it would be to take 
a portion of the dress in a portrait and declare ito be below that of 
painting. Both alike owe their rightness to thei? position, and it can 
only be shown that Mr. Patmore’s glance into the servants’ room is 
ridiculous by proving the mother’s mind, which it illustrates, to be 
ridiculous also. k 

The letter upon * The Queen of the Air" is of especial interest, fot 
only because it states the aim of that work ia few words, but also 
because, like tho book itself, it declares the deep and reveremt valpe set 
by its writer upon the mythology of the ancients. The reviewer had 
entirely mistaken the one, and equally underrated the other. To him 
the volume had meant little, and to him mythology seemed merely 
useful as “a storehouse for poets and for literary men in want of a 
simile or metaphor to produce a striking effect." Mr. Ruskin sets him 
right on one point at least. “The Queen of the Air,” he says, “ was 
written to show, not what could be fancied, but was felt and meant in 
the myth of Athena. Any British saitor knows that Neptune is tho 
E of the sea. He does not know that Athena is the goddess of the 

oov ius s You say cÏ have not attempted to explain all mythology.’ 
Is wonder what you would have said of me if el had?” 

I cannot enter far into this high value set on mythology by Mr. 
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Buskin. He does not always “call the creeds of the past superstition,” 
but reads, “ with patience and human sympathy, the thoughts of men 
who have lived without blame in a darkness they could not dispel,” 
remembering “ that, whatever charge of fofly may justly attach to the 
` saying, ‘There is no God,’ the folly is prouder, deeper, and less pardon- 
able in saying ‘There is no God but for me^" So, again, hó priises 
the reader.of the classics who “ imagines it to be possible that he may 
himself know no more of God than Horace’ did ;—discovers and 
acknowledges in his own mind the tendency to self-deception, but with 
it alap the capacity of divine instruction, and feeling this teachableness 
in himself, admits it in others; with the still more important admission 
that the Divine Being, who in all ages made the best men the most 
docile and the most’ credulous, is not likely to have done so that he 
might amuse himself with their docility in telling them lies.”* It is 
thus, also, as he writes elsewhere, that Mr. Ruskin has found it 
necessary, -in a great part of his analytical work, to “regard the art of 
every nation as much as possible from their own natural point of view,” 
and earnestly striven to realize beliefs which he supposed to be false, and 
sentiments which he knew to be foreign to his temper. 

It is with this analytical work that Mr. Ruskin’s readers are con- 

stantly, and Mr. Ruskin himself sometimes startled. “I am not a 
little surprised myself at the length to which this examination of one: 
small piece*of Sir Walter’s first-rate work has carried us," he writes in 
his paper upon ^ Fiction,” in the Nineteenth Century of last month ;. 
and how much there is to be said on a single word is shown in one of 
these letters, written in explanation of a passage from “ Julius . 
Cæsar” .— uL. : 
This letter, now printed in the “ Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society,” was'addressed to Mr. Furnivall, who had written to Mr. 
Ruskin that not one man in 150 knew what the words meant. Mr. 
Ruskin thinks even -thig too low an estimate of popular ignorance. 

“Naf one man in 15,000," he writes, “in the nineteenth century knows, or 
ever can know, what any line, or any word, means used by a great writer. 
For most words stand for things that are seen, or things that are thought of, 
and in the nineteenth century there is certainly not one in 15,000 who ever looks 
at anything, and not one in 15,000,000 capable of a thought. Take the intelli- 

ce of this word in this line, for example, —the root of the whole matter is; 

that the reader should have seen, what he has often heard of, but probably . 
not seen twice in his life—' Daybreak.’” : 

. And éhen the letter goes on to show first how the day does break—out, 
and down, and in, and on to earth; and outwards, too, with growirg bright- 
neas ; next, whai the day breaks up, destroying the darkness, fretting away 
the robe of night, as a moth fretteth a garment; and so on, fram "fret" to 


: x . 
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“fringe,” and thence through “frico” and &frango" and “plico” to Milton’s 
in the plighted clouds." ^ 

I had intended, however, in connexion with the subject of books, to 
have dealt ere this with another letter which was written in answer to 
8 criticism of its writer’s peculiar method of publication, Ten years 
ago Mr. Ruskin began to edit a revised series of his worka, and to issue 
the same on principles hitherto unrecognized by the trade of booksellers. 


“I find,” he wrote, shortly after he had seen the reception of this method hy ` 
the trade, * that when the retail price is printed on books all sorts of commission 
and abatements take place, to the discredit of the author, and, I am convinced, 
in the end to every one else's disadvantage. I mean, therefore, to sell my own 
books at a price from which there shall be no abatement. . . . . I hope, 
in time, that the system may be adopted by other authors, and that the public 
may gradually see its reasonableness, and pay their ten per cent, justly and . 
openly to the retail bookseller. How much more than ten per oent, he takes 
from them at present by concealment or equivocation, they may prove by ob- 
serving the eagerness of his endeavour to hinder the sale of these books on the 
terms conceded to him.” . 

Thus for ten years has Mr. Ruskin conducted the publication and 
sale of his books; and the result ofthis new method upon his influence 
has been as great as in its nature it was to him,presumed unexpected. 
It is a result, however, to part of which ho is probably indifferent, and 
the rest of which he would be the last to regret. For, firat, the appar- 
ently private publication of his books created an apparent, dearth of 
them inthe market. The old editions could no longer be bought except 
at second-hand, and the booksellers at once saw their way to making & 
atill greater profit out of the purchase and re-sale of these former 
editions than they could have made out of the new,ones, had they been 
published in accordance with the common practigeseof the trade. The 
purchaser on his part was, after the manner of purchasers, only the 
more anxious to purchase what was difficult and increasingly difficult 
to obtain. A race of “ Ruskin collectors " sprang up, whose credulity 
delighted the sellers of books until their importunity annoyed them ; nd 
it ia now impossible to purchase what was once a gixpenny pamphlet or a 
five shilling book for anything like its original price. There is indeed 
something to be said on behalf of the booksellers, or rather of the &ooks. 
The early copies of volumes containing plates are of course of special 
value, and even where this reason is absent it is well known how keen an 
interest is taken by so-called bibliomaniacs * in the first editions of great 
works, especially if the same has been re-edited by their author, with 
alterations which mark the growth of his mind. But it is worth noting, 
that it ts only to the works of authors whose fame is justly secured, 
_ that this bibliomaniae interest is often accorded. Rarity may Snhance 

* “T say first we have despised literature. What do we, as a nation, care about books? 
How gnuch do you think we send sltogether on our libraries, publio or private, as compared 
5 


with what we spend on our horses? - man spend laviahly on his library, you call him 
mad—s bibhomanieo. But you never coall anyone a horsemaniso sheng men rum them- 


selves day by their horsez, and you.do not hear of pels ruining themsolves by their 
booka,” Bas and Lilies, chap. i. Xx Treasuries, p. 43, $ 82. 
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the value of what is already enluable ; it will not often give a worth 
to that which in itself is worthless. 

That, then, is the result of this method, of publication to which Mr. 
Ruskin is probably indifferent ; but the second result is mere important. 
Unaided, if not hindered, by the courteous trade, it was but gradually that 
the public learnt where they could obtain Mr. Ruskin’s recently published 
or re-edited works * ; and it was still less rapidly that they realized that 
the difficulty of sending to a bookseller in London was fully equal to that 
of writing to one in Kent. And what was, at first, the universal is still 
the general rule, and it is only those who really care for the books 
and will read them when they have got them, who will take the 
trouble to order them in an unusual way, and give for them what 
is perhaps, in some cases, a somewhat unusual. price. It has been 
by adopting this method of publishing his works, Mr. Ruskin did, what 
few authors could have dared to do, and atill fewer could have succeeded 
in doing,—concentrated his influence. .His books were no longer 
circtlated by. the libraries, that they might be possessed -by those 
who cared to possess them; they were no longer honoured with a 
place upon a thousand tab'es, that they might accept the welcome of - 
a hundred hearts. œ 

I have not time to notice the growth of this concentrated influence, 
‘and I return to the particular letter, from the mention of which 
I have too’ long digressed. It replies mainly to the natural inquiry 
* why has Mr. Ruskin determined to be his own publisher?” The answer 
given is partly grounded on a wish to resist the practice of writing for 
- money early in life. " I-do not, think young men should rush into 
print, nor the old hes modify their books to please publishers." A 
would be enough, tĦinks Mr. Ruskin, for a young man to print “ 
hundred pages “of his careful work” to start with, and well that all 
men should think long before inviting attention to their sayings on any 
sukject whatever. “ Admirable advice,” it may be said, “from the 
awthor of more than thirty volumes!” and the remark is anticipated 
and answered. “ Wheat I do, therefore, is done only in the conviction, 
foolish, egotistic,, whatever you like to call it, but firm, that I am. 
writing what ia needful and useful for my follow-creathres ; that, if it 
is so, they will in due time discover it, and that before due time I do 
not want it discovered.” 

I have now but few more letters to notice, or, rather, but few of 
which I can here take note. But amongst these I most at once include 
some upon charity, which are too important for me to run any chance 
of omitting them. “ True charity,” says Mr. Ruskin, “is the giving, not 
of alms, but of work, and that charity consequently is the most discri- - 
^ minate which discovers the uses that people may be put to, and helps 


+ And this is still the case. ance Doubieter in andan eri oy can't ges my 
' tly aning booka, There ig not a bookseller in London, RO nit y 
Ulam gait booka ma alwa ways to bo had by & post-oard sent my publisher, ME, 
Q. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent.”—Notee on Prout and Huai, p. &. 1879-80. 
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them by setting them to work fu thoy services. That is the help 
feyond all others: find out how to make useless people useful, and let 
` them earn their money instead of begging it. Few people are so feeble 
as to be incapable of all® occupation, none so faultful but that 
occupation, well choson, and kindly compelled, will be medicine for 
them*in soul and body." 

That is the principle expanded in a pamphlet on the “ Employment 
of the Destitute and Criminal Classes," printed and privately circulated 
by Mr. Ruskin (1868) shortly before the letter, from which I have 
just quoted, was written. That pamphlet he enclosed to the editor 
of the Daily Telegraph, and as part of it was there reprinted, ‘and 
the whole of it has never been reprinted at all, I must bo permitted 
space for a short note of it here. 

It begins by insisting that character depends more upon occupation. 
than upon teaching ‘The real and true education is omployment, the 
nature or the want of which determines tho character, afl therefore 
the fate, of both individuals and nations. Public interference should 
consequently deal first not with crime, but with theteudency to commit 
crime, the perpetrator of a crime Being really criminal before he is 
actually guilty of the deed; he is criminal, in fac& when he is corrupt, 
not only when he has proved himself to be so. The true instruments 
of reformation are employment and reward, not punishment. And the 
principles of employment are four: (1) Use all available vital force 
first, then use inexpensive natural force. "Thus, see first that no arm is 
idle, then that no watercourse runs uselessly, and then, if you must, call in 
your machinery. (2.) Make employment as educational as possible; 
labour should be a discipline for all, not only for oriminals; it should ` 
be formatory, not reformatory.  (8.) Meet the streas df poverty by pro- 
ducing useful articles only—food, clothing, lodging—and by distributing 
and preserving these. And, (4) make the idle work. Let your con- 
scriptions take the idle from their idleness, not the indistrious from 
their homes.—Upon which four principles, concludes the pamphlet, the 
poor and destitute may be employed, first in yoad-making, in the 
bringing in of waste land, and in harbour-making; then, in the porterage 
of heavy goods not requiring speedy transit; then in the repai of 
buildings; and then, especially the women and children, in the making 
of dress, and in the manufacture, in its true derivative sense, of pottery 
and such like work, leading up to the final production of higher art. 

Part of the teaching of this pamphlet was, as we hare seen, urged 
in the letter on true education already mentioned; and another part 
of it was insisted on in that upon drunkenness, into which we had not 
time to enter. The main principle of it is, indeed, one which® rans 
through all that Mr. Ruskin, as “ a lover of labour,” has written of the 
dignity of well-directed Work ; and the statement of the essence of right 
charity being in helping those who can work to work is repeated in one 
of the most recent in date of all these letters. "It*was written in reply 
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to a second application of the secretafy of the Protestant Blind Pension 
Society in the summer of last year; and it runs thos :— 
“The reason I never answered was, I now fifid, the irs 

my fixed principle never to join in d invalid charities, All the foolish vem 
is ready to help them; and will large incomes in trying'to make idiots 
think, and the blind "read, but it t will leave the noblest intellects to go to the 
Devil, and the brightest eyes to remain spiritually blind for ever! Al my 
work is to help those who have eyes and see not. 


P.8.—I must add that to my mind the prefix of ‘ Protestant’ to your soot 
name indicates far stonier blindness than any it will relieve,” 


This letter was printed, with its writers permission, in a magazine 
cormected with some Young Men's Association in one of the London 
suburbs; aiid to the editor of this periodical Mr. Ruskin again wrote, | 
some weeks later, in comment on a political paper contained in the num- 
ber of the magazine in which his own letter had appeared.—'* Young 
men have no business with politics at all; and when the time is come 
for them te have opinions, they will find all political parties resolve 
themselves at last into two, that which holds, with Solomon, that a rod 
is for the fool'a back, and that which holds with the fool himself, that 
& crown is for his head, a vote fow his mouth, and all the universe for 
his belly. 2 

There are three Other letters, written, like this one, io a political 
association for the education of youth. These three were all addressed, 
at intervals of a year or more, to the same society, a Bible-clase in Aber- 
deen, and were intended as New Year’s Messages to its young members. 
Of these messages the first recalls Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on the seventh 
clause of the Lord's Prayer, in the series of letters on that subject 
which appeared, some few months back, in the pages of this Revizw. lt ` 


‘is that “they will find it well throughout life, never to trouble them- 


selvesi about what they ought nof to do, but about what they ought to 
do. The condemnation given from the judgment throne, most solemnly 
described—is all for the wmdomes and not for the dones. People aro 
tually afraid of doing wrong; but unless they are doipg its re. 
verse energetically, they do it all day-long, and the degree does not 
matter.” So, again, the second of these letters urging obedience as a 
moge redily * Divine service” than prayer, recalls another letter of the 
same series, whilst the third and last message sent is the pagan warning,— 


‘Inter spem curamque, timores inter e iras ‘ 
Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.” 


I have now touched upon all the principal letters upón which I can 
here dwell, and will only remind my readors of the apology, even more 
necessary now than it was before, with which I partly concluded my 
preyigus paper. But as in the first pages of it I spoke of these letters 
as “containing personal trgits not te be found elsewhere,’ it may 
be thought that I ought to substantiate that remark. I cannot, in- 
deed, collect together the sentences or words in which those traits are 
given, and were I to dọ so, the result would, I think, be open to the 
accusation of mistaken taste. For those traits, for the little touches of 
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Humour, of repartee, of casual anecdote, and of crystallized oloquence, 
if one may so speak of the force sometimes given to a single word; for 
the extracts I have not given, and for the letters on which I have not 
touched, or hardly touched at all, those who care to do so, must turn, 
as thoy will, I hope, have chance of doing before many months are over, 
to a complete collection of the letters themselves.+ 

But for those who may not care to turn to that collection, I may give 
two instances from these lettera of a generosity, too generally admitted 
for illustration of it to appear in any degree fulsome. Of these .the 
first involyes an anecdote of truly tragic interest. Some time in the 
January of 1868 the columns of the Daily Telegraph contained a version 
of the following story. It-appeared that a girl, named Matilda Griggs, 
had been-nearly murdered by her seducer, who, after stabbing her in no 
less than thirteen different places, had then left her for dead. She had, 
however, still strength enough to crawl into & field close by, and there 
swooned. The assistance that she met with in this plight was of a rare 
kind. Two calves came up to her, and disposing themselves on either 
side of her bleeding body, thus kept hér warm and partly sheltered from 
cold and rain. Temporarily preserved, the girl eventually recovered, 
and entered into recognizances under a sum of forty pounds to prosecute 
her murderous lover. But “she loved much,” and, refusing to prosecute, 
forfeited her recoguizances, and was imprisoned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for her debt. “ Pity this poor debtor," wrote the Telegraph, 
and in the next day's issue appeared the following letter from Mr. Ruskin, 
which was probably not intended for the publication accorded to it :— 

* Bir, ——Hxcept in ‘ Gil Blas’ I never read of anything Aftrean on the earth 
80 perfect as the story in your fourth article to-day. I send you a cheque for 
the Chancellor. If 40, in legal terms, means 400, you must explain the further 
requirements to your impulsive public, I am," &o. 

The other instance is less sensational in its circumstantes, and it 
represents Mr. Ruskin not in a charitable, but in what he considers a e 
strictly business-like capacity. It occurs in one of thq letters on Political 
Economy, and is given in illustration of the practical working of the 
principle that there is a just price for everything, and that neither mete 
nor less should ever be given, or can be paid, for anything than that 
just price :— 

“I have never found my own interests seriously oompromiséd by my practice, 
which is, when I cannot get the fair price of a thing, not to sell it, and when I 
cannot give the fair price of n thing, not to buy it, The other day, a dealer in 
want of money offered me a series of Hartz minerals for two-thirds of their value, 
but I did not care to spend the entire sum which would have covered ıt. I there- 
fore chose forty specimens out of the seventy, and gave the dealer what he asked 
for the whole.” : 

Í have little more to add, for the present paper has already exceeded 
its expected limits, and I have to thank the Editor of this Revisw for 
permitting me a greater space than I had at first intended to occupy. 


* I am permitted to refer the reader to Mr. George Allen, already mentioned in the last 
note, for further information on this pomt. ` 
H2 
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And yet, just as, glancing again through my previous paper, I felt that I 
might replace many of the extracts I there gave with others of equalinterest 
and similar eloquence, so in revising thfs I am conscious that I might 
have gone upon quite other lines, and always keeping to the ietters 
themselves and to what they directly suggest, have considered many other 
subjects besides those upon which I have actually dwelt. That I have 
- kept with proper pertinence to the letters, and have never really di- 
greased from them, is my sincerest hope. To give an account of these 
scattered writings, and to call attention to their existence and their 
value, was, as I said in the outset, the sole object of these papers, and 
in the first of them I am satisfied that I did not miss my fixed aim. 
But to have confined myself as closely in this paper to the letters would, 
I found, have been well nigh impossible, whilst to have hesitated to turn 
. here and there to Mr. Ruskin’s other teaching might have weakened the 
interest which I wished to awaken in them, by seeming to lessen the 
importance which I knew them to possess. 

For the rest, it cannot be thought otherwise than right that, after 
stating the nature of what seemed to me their peculiar value, I have 
gone through these letters and alluded to the books which illustrate 
them with scarcely any comment of my own. Tho most practised 

. advocates will acknowledge that no argument is so forcible, if only it 
can be ventured, as that of letting a case speak for itself, and this is 
what I have tried to do. I am, however, sensible that in taking such 

.a course, I can hardly have escaped a somewhat tedious formality ; but 
I preferred running thatriak to attempting comment which would have 

. been presumptuéus, or praise which might have appeared more presump- 
tuous still. For was convinced that by those who would concur in 

- praise, no comment of mine wauld be practically endured ; whilst those 
who looked for comment would treat with scornful intolerance any 

e tribute of admiration. It is thus, that throughout these papers I have, 

* except in matters already indisputable, avoided all eulogy of either the 
letters or their wsiter, and been content to do no more than present to 

"gy readers some portions of Mr. Ruskin's writings, some aspects of his 
bane and, it may be, some facts about his work, with which 
they have hitherto been unfamiliar. If I have gone beyond this, 
or if I have ever unduly spoken myself, where I should have remembered 
that I was but listening with my readers to another’s gracious speech, I 
- shall regret the error which I have studied to avoid; nor is it in 
affectation that I close these papers with a motto with which I had 
algiost begun them. It is one which is not the less true that it appears 
trite, nor the less notable, that it is so rarely regarded, and it is one, 
the spirit of which I have striven to keep before me as I wrote, lest I, 
too, should be unmindful.of its lesson, afd forget that “it js a wiser 
thing to remember and point out the perfect words, than to invent 
poorer ones wherbwith to encumber temporarily the world.” . 

An Oxronp Porm. ` 


HOW THE INCOME TAX CAN BE , 
ABOLISHED. 


le 


N the year 1887, Rowland Hill published his first pamphlet advo- 
cating penny postage, and the easy mode of “ freighting letters by 
the use of an adhesive stamp on the envelope or wrapper.” Since then, 
the application of the adhesive stamp aà a means of collecting revenue has 
been largely adopted, and its use and convenience are well appreciated by 
the public. In all the departments of Government into which it has 
been introduced it has been found the most simple, effectual, and con- 
venient form of collecting with accuracy and certainty imposts, duties, 
and fines. . 

It is true that embossed or impressed stamps were in use many years 
previous to the application of the adhesive stamps being,enforced by 
Act of Parliament 5 and 6 Will and Mary, c. 21; but these stamps 
were chiefly confined to deeds and instruments of a permanent and 
legal character. It is only within very recent ‘times that we find 
the adhesivo stamp extended into the departments of the Patent Office, 
the Probate and other Law Courts; whilst we have had at the same 
time introduced for daily use amongst the people the postage, the 
receipt, and the agreement stamps. 

Some idea of the extentof revenue annually collected by means of stampe 
may be gathered from the following statement :—In the Revenue Returns 
for the year 1868 we find a sum of #18,419,421 obtained from the 
sale and application of stampa, (It will be borne in mind that the postal 
telegraph stamps had not then been introduced.) The amount continued 
to increase year by year, and ten years afterwards (1877) the sum had 
been aigmented by upwards of £4,000,000, giving a totul of £17,676,450 
-—still not reckoning the shilling postal telegraph stamp. 

The Post Office, with its numerous arrangements and ramifications, 
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is farmed and managed as an €nstitution of the Executive Governmeng, 
and the profits arising from the monopoly are carried to the general 
revenue of the country for the benefit of tha nation at large.’ But receipt 
and agreement stamps are simply and purely instruments of taxation, 
which are made legal evidences in our courts of law and equity in order 
to establish the satisfaction of a debt or the legal execution of a contract, 
It is of very great advantage to the community at large that there should 
be some special record mado, some.special act performed, on the settlement 
of accounts—that a something more than ordinary should mark the ter- 
mination of the transaction and the end of the liability —and it would 
be difficult to devise any more simple arrangement than the attachment 
of an adhesive stamp to the document, properly cancelled by the signatura 
of the receiver and the date of the payment. It has, therefore, very 
wisely been conceived that at such timee, when both the parties to & 
transaction shell have arrived nt a settlement, the Crown is justly entitled 
to demand a small contribution to the revenue, and this it obtains by. 
the sale of the stamp. - Thus the liability and the tax are discharged 
together—the payment of the debt and the payment of the tax 
are simultaneous. acts. It. is this principle that I propose to extend 
further. ] 

The wealth of a country is the wealth of the community at kirge, 
and the various classes of which that community is composed may be said 
to have the following relations to its wealth :—There are those who own 
and those who use ; and regarded as users there are those who produce, 
those who deal,—those who labour, and: those who speculate. Now, all 
persons who have any connection with wealth (and, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the pauper, who has not?) have it in some or other of these 
bearings, and it is this association of the citizen with some or other of the - 
forms and elements of wealth which marke the occasion for the imposition 
of a tax and.the opportunity for its convenient payment and collection. 
Nothing, however; can be more annoying than the frequent visits, often 
at very inconvenient hours, of-the tax collector. So generally vexatious 
is this system, that no matter how a section of political economists may 
adwecato'dlirect taxation in preference to indirect taxation, yet unless 
they can produce a system of direct taxation which shall not be i ingnisi- 
torial in it» character, and shall: not necessitate domiciliary visits an its 
assessment and in its collection, the bulk of people would still prefer the 
system of indirect taxation, with all'its associated evils and costly col.. 
lection, to the personal and arbitrary demands of the man in authority. 
It is of no avail to tell them that they are paying through indirect taxation . 


double or treble the actual value of the article they purchase from the. - 


retail dealer, for the simple réason that they have become reconciled to 
the enhanced price by usage. ; 
+ But are we not, it will be caked, advovating a PS of direct taxation 
on wealth ? Yes, mostceftainly; but it is one which has no connection with 
the arbitrary collection of taxes. The system which we will now proceed to 
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sot forth is, we assert, simple in its character, easy to be understood, uni- 
form in its action, certain in ts results, equitable in its adjustment, and 
just in its demands. , 

First of all, however, let us ask what is meant by taxation? Taxa- 
tion imthe art of taking revenue from the community for the support 
of the State, and a tax is a rate imposed on property or persons for that 
object. But how to make taxation productive to the State is a vast 
and complicated practical scjence. M. Turgot, one of the wisest of the 
financiers of his day, called it the art of “ plucking the goose without 
making it cry." It was supposed that 1NpIBECT taxation—that is, a dhty 
‘levied on articles before they reach the consumer—must, in a civilized 
and orderly country, be almost inexhaustible. The merit of the system 
lay in the fact that the burden of the tax did not fall on “the person. 
who paid it, Income tax, house tax, dog tax, and the like, are levied 
directly on the person upon whom the burden ultimately falls, and if he 
do not pay, the amount will be taken by force. This is termed pr&EOT 
taxation. Tea duty, coffee duty, and wine duty, however, are not levied 
on the consumer, though he has to paf them; they are levied on the im- 
porter, who has no interest—or a very slight one—te]ling against the tax, 
since he can charge it on the consumer. But this form of taxation is 
met by chécks. If the duty is excessive, people will not buy the taxed 
article, and it has often been found that reducing the duty increases 
the revenue. An indirect tax on luxuries, and especially on those which 
may be used to vicious excess, has strong recommendations with many 
economists. A tax on the necessaries of life, on bread or salt, cannot 
bc evaded, as in the case of luxuries, by the abandonmqnt of their use, and 
therefore it is very productive, but it is also very oppressive. The chief 
taxes which now form the revenue are:— 

1. Those by old custom levied upon certain items in the possession 
and enjoyment of the citizen, as his domestics, carriages, dogs, and 
also for tho use of armorial bearings. 

2. The property and income tax. 

8. Customs. 

4. Excise. CL É e 

5. Stamps and Post-office service. 

6. Land tax. 

From the foregoing we get a glimpse, and only a glimpse, of the mag- 
nitude of the present system, though the list has been very considerably 
reduced of late years. But of the amount of labour expended in the col- 
lection of the taxes, and of the cost of that labour, we see nothing. Perhaps 
it is as well that we should not; the picture would not be a pleasin® one. 
Certainly, & revenue rapidly approaching the enormous amount of one 
hundred millions cannot be extracted from the pockets of the people with- 
out great sacrifices being made. The question is, a system involves 
most loss and has in it least equity ? 
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Let the Finance Minister of this or of any country try to establish a 
-system of direct taxation, which shall be &djusted on the principle that 
each individual shall contribute according to his ability a fixed proportion 
of his wealth to the State, and he will at once call into existence enc of 
the most inquisitorial institutions which it is possible for the imagination 
of man to conceive—a perfect Star Chamber. He must know the actual 
worth of every individual of the State, otherwise inequality will exist. 
and cquity be at an end. 

On the other hand, any one who observes the full working of Customs - 
duties is prompted to say that no system could be worso than that of '- 
indirect taxation. It has beep, as we think, truly affirmed, that indirect 
taxation “robs the poor to spare the rich." It is more detestable than 
would be a moderato but unadjusted poll or capitation tax on every man. 
of full age throughout the country, for it exacts a Stato contribution from 
the needy, the fatherless, and the half-starved widow, from the itinerant 
pauper and his child. Many of us who are only arriving at the middle 
age of life, have lived long enough to see the imposts removed from the 
"staff of life" andea number of other necessaries; yet there still 
remain on the “ British tariff " Customs duties levied on many articles of 
food and substances of general consnmption, some of which are substi- 
tutes for more costly products, and others, indeed, almost necessaries 9r 
life. They are as follows :— 


E £i d 
Customs duties on Chocolate 0 0 2 perlb 

D n e Cocoa 0 01 , 
» n." Coffee (Raw) . 0 14 0 per owt 
n j an dar or Ground) 0 0 2 perlb.. 
n n Tea 006 , 
” "n Currants z 
» *» Figs 

. 5 3 Ploms . 0:7 0 percwt. 

M 45 33 Prunes . É 

» » Raisins ., 


` Duties on commodities not the produce of this country are objection- 
able ‘in this way: Being precisely the same in amount, whatever the 
quality and price of tho article, they, of course, press most heavily on 
‘the description of goods in general use—that is to say, on those used by. 
the poor— and press most lightly on those which are only accessible to the 
rich. "Thus, whether the actual value of tea be one shilling or six shillings 
per 1b., whether coffee be sixpence or half-a-crown per lb., currants and 
raisin? threepence or one shilling per lb., the duties are in all cases thc 
same ; the poor paying sev: times over more per cent. than the rich. 
The effects’ are—to limit consumption, to restrict trade, and "fen. to 
prevent it altogether. 
Indirect taxation is objectionable and unfair in another way. The work- 
ing man, who has nothing but his labour to depend upon, consumes, indi- 
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vidually, of articles not produced n this oeuntry, such as coffee, tea, and 
dried fruits, us much as the gch man, and if he be in good health and con- 
stant employment, probably more. We will suppose that the poor man 
pays in the coarse of the year only £1 as the total amount of indirect taxes; 
then the rich man will only pay the same; yet the income of tho one may 
be £50 a year, the other say £1000. The poor man contributes one- 
fiftieth of his carnings, the rich man but one-thousandth part. Again, 
indirect taxation presses with eqnal and constant force on the poor man 
so long as‘he maintains himself and family outside.the walls of the union 
workhouse, whether he is in receipt of wages or otherwise—whether in- 
capacitated by sickness, accident, or any other cause. Moreover, under this 
system, the contributing to the national necessities becomes, in defiance 
of every sound principle, a matter of choice or accident. ‘The rich un- 
married miser need pay next to nothing, the poor man with a large family 
must pay heavily. These are only some of the evils of indirect taxation ; 
many still remain untold. The economical evils, great as they undoubtedly 
are, may be said to have been almost surpassed by the moral evils which 
this system produced in the old smuggling days. 

In addition to what may be termed the ordinary forms of direct and 
indirect taxation, we have at various times had all manner of special 
taxes introduced, the only merit of which would appear to be their pro- 
ductiveness. Thus a “poll tax” of one shilling per head was levied 
by Richard IL, equal to more than 5s. per head at the present day. This 
tax was imposed upon every person above the age of 15 years, equally 
on the poor as well as the rich. Later there was the hearth tax; and 
on the repesl'of the hearth tax another exacting and injurious charge 
was imposed, and continued in full operation for* nearly 150 yenrs— 
the window tax. This impost gave place to the hdhse tax, which is also 
beset with difficulties in tho assessment. Not long after the repeal ot 
the hearth tax, the exigencies of the State rendered it imperative to 
largely increase the national revenue by placing a charge on real estgte. 
At this period, also, taxes were imposed on certain human events—-birtles, 
marriages, and deaths. From this time down to the reign of George IV. 
taxes were imposed upon special employments or occupations, and on 
almost every conceivable pretext—lawyers, auctioneers, house agent® had 
to pay; and a tax was levied on domestic servants. Some animale were 
also selected for taxation—horses and dogs ; some mechanical contrivances 
for recording the hour of the day—clocke and watches ; some articles for 
the adornment of the pereon—gloves, hats, caps, and hair-powder ; some 
forms of literature and information for the people—newspapers, alma- 
n&cks, and periodicals : some forms of locomotion—saddle-horses, goaches, 
carriages, and latterly railways : the list finishing up with taxes on shops, 
ships, and female servants ; bricks, tiles, and compound waters; armorial 
bearings, salt, and medicine; cards and dice; linens, woollens, and 
legacies ; ylass, pots, and bottles. Corn, malt, add hops have been the 
subjects of long continued customs and excise duties, and if there was. 
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space it might be well to givo a short: account of the repeal of the corm 
laws, ax they bore heavily on the poorest of tae poor. 

But enough ; qur object in examining guccinctly the merits and de- 
merits of the two systems of direct and indirect taxation ® to prepare 
ihe reader to receive without prejudice the system of taxation we have 
to propose, which in effect is simply a.tax on wealth in the broadest 
acceptation of the'term—the tax being payable pari passw with the 
exchange of benefits. The tax is direct in its application, but it is not 
arbitrary or inquisitorial: it is indirect, in that the burden of the tax 
will fall primarily on every citizen according to the extent jn which he’ 
stands in relation to wealth as an owner and user, or & producer, 
dealer, speculator, and labourer; but, finally, the impost will regulate 
itself in the price to be paid by the ultimate consumer in proportion to 
value, not to measure of articles by weight or quantity. 

The system of taking exchanges as a basis of taxation is a matter 
of the greatest importance, for the hastiest consideration shows the 
` existence of enormous masses of wealth which have not hitherto 
been called upon to contribute to the national necessities. The reason 
of these previous omissions and exemptions from taxation lay in no oyer- 
sight on the part of thefixecutive, but arose from the difficulty of discover- . 
ing the wealth, and the still greater difficulty of its assessment and col- 
lection, By far the largest amount of wealth exists in a form incapable 
of being handled, though it is perfectly capable of being exchanged for. 
other value. All property of whatever description, organic or inorganic, 
animate or inanimate, productive or unproductive, movable or immovable, 
may, at the desire of two individuals (one being the ownér), be made ' 
to change ownership? and it may do so in three different waya—by gift, 
by exchange, and by Ifgal award. 

In a state of-civilisation, all this business is carried on and all the ex- 
changes effected by means of deeds, bonds, bills, invoices, certificates, 
cheqnes, receipts, promissory notes, and such like forms and instruments 
accepted as representatives of value. Such being the character of the 
bulk of real and personal property and the mode of its transmission from 
owner to owner, from user to user, the universal adaptability of the stamp 
for coflecting the revenue seems obvious, and must recommend itself to 
all who desire the removal of the inquisitorial income tax, and the esta- 
blishment of freedom.of trade. It isa system of taxation which reduces 
the individual's contribution to proportions of the strictest justice and 
impartiality by gathering into the circle of contributors all persons, 
properties, and things on a footing of equality, thus measuring overy 
man’s cgrn by the same bushel. Let the British taxpayer only seo that 
he has certain common formalities to comply with, certain fixed payments 
to make, and at times and places convenient to himself, and at the sgme ' 
time let him understand that-the tax, whatever the amount, may be 
recouped to him in part or in whole, as part and parcel of the trans- 
action of the ordinary process of exchange in the daily business of life, 
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e 
aad he will pay the tax with the same willingness and comfort as he 
will attach a stamp to his getters, or write his name across a stamped 
receipt. è 


IH. 


It has often been remarked that there is nothing so difficult to impose 
as a new tax," except perhaps it is to reimpose “ an old tax” which 
has been proved by experience to be oppressive and mischievous. No 
statesman of the present day would dream of reimposing taxes on raw 
material, or on industrial processes; and almost every-form of personal 
taxes has beon triod and abandoned. The only elastic and available 
tax at present open to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the income 
or property tax, and it is in a great measure on this account that both 
political parties are averse to its removal. An extra penny in the pound 
on the income tax, say from öd. to 6d., would, in result, produce an added 
income of upwards of a million of money, but it would obtain that 
amount from one section of the public only, and any further increase 
of the amount would still continue tq, press, but with greater weight, on 
thai one section—that portion of the community assessed to the income 
tax—whilst the remaining masses of the peoplé not so assessed to 
income tax would be unaffected directly by the increased national re- 
quisition ; whereas the system under consideration says in effect: Fix 
the unit of contribution at such rates as may appear just and fair 
between the owners and the users—i.e., the producers, dealers, speculators, 
and labourers—and having once arrived at a unit of contribution, then 
the scale may be readily framed upon which each class or section 
of the people must subscribe in unison to the Par of the 
State. 

Let us, by way of illustration, suppose that it were deemed just that 
the owners of real and personal estate should contribute a rate levied 
on the value of property owned of 48. for every £100 of value, and that 
this was the unit upon which all after-burdens would be assessed. 4f 
the users of property in the way of trade were similarly assessed at 
say ls. per £100 of value on the turnover of their capitale stock ; if 
speculators were similarly taxed, the unit in their case being Yixed 
as low as ls. per thousand pounds of value dealt in; and if labourers 
of all classes, mental and manual, were in the same way assessed upon 
a unit of 10s. per cent. of earnings ; then, if it were necessary to increase 
or decrease the amount of.the taxes payable to the State, it would only 
be required to fix the amount of increase or decrease, and that being 
ascertained, to raise or depress the scale fixed for each class gf con- 
` tributors just the same number of points. By this simple arrange- 
ment, all classes would, be made to pay an equal percentage of in- 
creased taxation, and thus we obtain an equitable bearing of the burden 
on all owners of property, trades, and occupatiens in fixed proportions. 

In expounding any new system, no matter for what object, there 
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are certain known laws, certain acknowledged rules, certain admitted. 
maxims to be regarded, and it is by tegting the system by these 
established rulea that its advantages or disadvantages are brought to- 
light. Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of Nations,” has given four such 
rules or maxims by which to test the nature and character of a tax; and 
on these lines we will procced to analyze the proposed system :— 

lst Rule.—He rays, “ The subjects of every State ought to contri- 
bute towards the support of the Government as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their abilities ; that is, in proportion fo the revenue which 

'they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State." 

To revenue as the true basis of taxation we take exception. The 
revenue of the landowner is a revenue in perpetuity; the révenue of 
the capitalist is varying and uncertain; the revenue of the labourer is 
transient in the extreme. Would a fixed proportion of the revenues 
derivable from such varying and unequal sources and conditions be a 
just and equitable contribution from these three classes of the com- 
munity? Have all three classes an equal stake in the country? Are 
they allequally interested in the support and welfare of the State? We 
think not. Again, a tax of D per cent. on an income of £100 a year 
is a very difforent thisg from a 5 per cent. tax on an income of £1,000 
a year. For although the first would only have £5 to pay in taxes, 
while the second would bave to pay £50, yet the sacrifice would be 
greater, and the burden be much more severely felt, by the man with 
£95 left than the one who had £950. 

Every argument, every inquiry into the conditions of loi imposts, 
points to the fact that revenue is an unsound basis of taxation, because 
the greater the retu*n produced by a given value of property the greater 
the amount of the ta¥ to be paid ; in other words, “the higher the rate of 
intereat, tho worse the security." Under the system of revenue taxa- 
tion, the most wealthy own the best security —land—and receive the 
lowest rate of interest, aud consequently, in proportion to the valuo of 
the property, they receive the smallest revenue and pay the smallest 
amount of taxation when it is assessed on revenue. No; if we are not 
mistaken, all taxation must be assessed and must fall primarily on the 
valud of property owned and the value of property used ; and this we 
conceive may be best accomplished by d system of taxation which fixes 
the amount to be paid by the owner and by the user in adjusted propor- 
tions, and provides a simple means for its payment and collection. ` 
- 2nd Rule—* The tax" (says Adam Smith) “which each individual 
is bound to pay ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of 
payment, tho manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, aie all to 
be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other person." The 
time of payment is one of the most' important considerations in 
the levying of a tax, and yet it is one which ‘has hitherto received Tittle 
attention by the framers, and imposers of our taxes. The time has 
usually been fixed to suit ihe convenience of the Executive, not the 
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convenience of the subject; he has been supposed to keep the amount of 
his taxes in his hand ready grhenever called upon to discharge his obliga- 
tions to the State. ` Under igdirect taxation he must pay when in want 
of the taxed article ; under direct taxation when the impost is demanded 
by the collector. Under the proposed taxation, he would have to pay 
whenever an event happens involving an exchange of benefits. 

All taxes, we agree, should be mado payable at a time least likely to 
cause inconvenience to the payer; at a time he is best able to bear it, 
and at a time he is least likely to shirk it. Having theso conditions 
before us, we are inclined to think the interests of the State and the 
citizen will be best advanced by the” arrangements we will go on to 
specify. Let it be remembered that we have already divided the com- 
munity in their relation to wealth into, lst, owners, and 2nd, users ; 
of users we named four divisions. 

In the Ist class, namely, the owners of wealth, we include those hold- 
ing land, tenements, &c., for which rent is claimable, and bonds, ‘stocks, 
shares, and the like, for which interest is received. We can conceive 
no more convenient time for the oyners of wealth to contribute to the 
national revenues then when rent or interest is receivable. 

In the 2vd class we have the users of wealth, and we defined them as 
those persons who hire the wealth of others, and increase its reproductive 
powers, and having satisfied the owner for the use thereof, retain the 
balance as their profit. . As users then, we have producers, dealers, 
speculators, labourers. ‘There can be no more convenient time for the 
payment of a tax by the producers, than when they dispose of the 
various articles of manufacture, and the produce of the hired lands and 
mines. As to dealers, a payment made to the State on the comple- 
tion of every trading transaction would, we c@nceive, be the impost 
least irksome and annoying to this class of the public. In the case 
of speculators, the most convenient time for them to make contribu- 
tions to the state revenues obviously is on the agreemént being £n- 
firmed by the bought or sold contract-note. The labourers, including 
under this head literary and scientific men, professional men, doctors, 
lawyers, agents, auctioneers, architects, brokers, &c., skilled apd unskilled 
operatives, artisans and general labourers, would find it most gfitable 
for their contributions to the national exchequer to be paid when they 
receive their remunerations, salaries, fees, commissions, wages, &c. 

In all the cases, payment is proposed to be effected by stamps to be 
supplied by the Government, dnd sold at every post-office in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The stamps would be of 
various, but graduated amounts, to moet the conditions of the various 
transactions in which tho public are engaged, and the details will be 
more clearly sot forth hereafter. It is suggested that the collection of 
the revenue shall form a portion of the post-office system; and inas- 
much as the stamp-offices are being absorbed into the postal system, 
such arrangement for the collection of the révenue would be but an 
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augmentation of the presen provision for the sale of stamps. The 
public have become so well acquainted wih the proper application of 
stamps, that the extension of their use would cause little or no difficulty 
of inconvenience. Published tables now show the value of the stamp to bo 
dpplied to a letter according to its weight, and the value of a stamp 
on the amount of a promissory note or bill of exchange: no difficulty 
would be experienced when other transactions requiring to be stamped 
were classified, and a scale of the value of the stamps published in a 
similar manner. Every person in business would soon ascertain the 
usual range of his transactions, in which a bill of particulars will give 
the items requiring the stamp, and would find it convenient to keep . 
certain stamps on hand, as at the present time he does postage and _ 
receipt stamps. For instance, & country grocer, or draper, tailor, 
joiner, shoemaker, &., would find that the payment on the bulk of the 
transactions requiring to be stamped in the course of their business could 
be effected by the application of two or three stamps of different values, 
ranging from one penny to sixpence; and the wholesale dealers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, &c., whose business is usually carried on upon . 
bills of exchange, would have little difficulty, inasmuch as the amount 
of the bill stamp wo@ld be the same as the invoice stamp suggested to 
be affixed to the invoice of the goods. We might travel over the ap- 
plication of the stamp-tax to the varying conditions of the whole 
population, but such working-out belongs to the detail necessary in the 
complete adjustment of the system, and our object here is mainly to 
give a sketch of the principles of the system, the particulars of which will 
require much careful arrangement, and will be a’ work of considerable 
labour, should the s$stem here suggested meet with public approval. 
Next, as to the anfount of the tax: Nothing connected with the pay- 
ment of a tax is more annoying than the uncertainty of the amount of 
the impost to be paid, especially if it be an oppreasive or an unequal tax. 
Forfunately, in the proposed system of taxation it is neither the one nor 
the other. The amount, affecting all classes of the community alike, would 
be well known, being clear and plain to every contributor and to the 
public, whilst the mode of collection meets more readily than any other 
systeffi the convenience of the taxpayer. It does so in the following 
ways :—1. The amount of the tax is graduated to meet the special occasion 
and the conditions of ownership and usership. 2. The greater the value 
of the property owned, the greater the means of payment pro rata in the , 
case of owners. 8. The greater the value of property used, the more, 
‘there would be to pay pro rata with users. 4, The greater the value 
- of the Igbour expended,.the more there would be to pay pro rata by 


labour. 5. The greater the speculations, the more there would be' ` 


` to pay pro rata by speculators. l 
Thus it will be seen, that whilst property, capital, and labour are in 


use, they form a constant,and never-failing source of revenue to the 
State, but immediately they are out of use there is no tax to pay. No 
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. land, no rent—no tax to pay : no” capita}, no profit—no tax to pay: 
' no merchandise, no dealings—no tax to pay: no speculations, no 
returns—no tax to pay: no labour, no wages—no tax to pay. In 
this way, paupgrism and want'would, for the first time in the history of 
this country, pass untaxed. 
8rd ftule.—'* Every tax " (Adam Smith goes on to say) “ ought to be 
levied at the timo or in the manner in whichit is most likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it.” Now, one of the advantages of the 
proposed system of taxation is, that although the payments may be 
frequent, they are small; and, further, the more frequent the contriba- 
tions, the smaller, pro rata, will be the amounts. ‘It is well known that 
when payments are small, they are much more likely to be paid, if 
even the payments are much more frequent. People think little of 
the value of a penny postage stamp or & receipt stamp nowadays, but 
the hundreds of thousands which are consumed daily-make up a large 
and handsome addition to the revenue every year, in addition to pay- 
ing all the incidental expenses of the largest trading monopoly in 
the world—the British Post-office. It is acting on the good old 
proverb of “looking after the pence” that has made our postal 
arrangements the envy and admiration of the cigilized world. Then 
why not extend the system to the collection of the revenue? Is it 
to be supposed that people are so wedded to the tax-gatherer that 
they would miss with regret his periodical visits; and the cheering 
reminders of rates and taxes overdue? We think not; and if this 
system of collecting the “nimble penny" werc once adopted, we believe 
that there would be as great a reluctance to return to special govern- 
ment agents in the collection of tho revenues as (here is now to go 
back to the times prior to the introduction of &he penny postage- 
stamp. What retail dealer would think it any hardship if, when he 
sold a customer a pound’s worth of goods, he was required to place a 
penny stamp on the bill of particulars? or a tailor if h&ving sold a 
suit of clothes for five pounds, the law required him to attach a stamp 
to the bill of the value of threepence? or a clerk if on receiving his 
weekly wages of two pounds, he was asked to place a stamp worth 
twopence on the receipt? If a solicitor’s bill of £26 required a 25*6d. 
stamp, or if a wholesale dealer having sold £100 of goods had 
to attach a one-shilling stamp, or if. a speculator on selling £1000 
of stock to authenticate the contract must use a shilling stamp, where 
would be the grievance? Is there a single individual who would 
not willingly conform to such a system? Would the tax in any one 
instance be looked upon as prohibitive, or even burdensome? Again, 
we think not. The amount of the tax would hardly be an apprdtiable 
item in the price of the goods, and the taxes would be paid by little 
and little; but, notwithstanding, in reality, a very large revenue would 
be collected by many hundred thousands of stamps being destroyed 
‘daily. Every member of the community would be paying toll in an 
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exact ratio to the yalue of the proferty owned and tho value of the 
property used by him. ` If the owner of land to the value of £100 paid 
4s. in the year, the owner of land worth £1,000 would pay 40s. ; and the 
aame with other forms of accumulated wealth, which all regl and ‘personal 
'estate ia. If, again, a wholesale dealer turned over £100,000 in the 
‘year, ho would in doing so have contributed £50 in taxes; if a million, 
then ten times as much, or £500. But if a retail dealer were to turn 
over £},000 a year in £i parcels, then he would contribute £4 89, 4d. 
to the revenue; but inasmuch as the bulk of his goods would bo sold 
in driblets—i.e., in small quantities—he would contribute less to the 
revenue; and here, we may add that the equity of tho system at once 
shows, itself, for, supposing such trader makes 10 per cent. clear after 
deducting rent, labour, bad debts, wear and tear, and loss, it would only 
leave him £100 a-yoar for household expenses—i.e., ns remuneration 
for his own labour. and capital. 
4th Rule-— Every tax" (to borrow again from Adam Smith) * ought 
to be so contrived as both to tako out and to kecp out of the pockets. of 
the people as little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the State. A tax may either take out or keep out of 
the pockets of the people a-great deal more than it brings into the 
public treasury, in the four following ways. First, the levying of it 
may require a great number of officers, whose salaries may eat up the 
greater part of tho produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
another additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may obstrüct the 
industry of tho people, and discourage them from applying to certain 
branches of business which might give maintenance and employment to 
great masses of the population, and while it obliges the people to pay, it 
may thus diminish eor perhape destroy some of the funds which might 
enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other ' 
penalties wbich those unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unsuc- 
ogeafully to tvade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put ` 
an end to the benefit which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. Fourthly, by subjecting the people 
. to the frequent visits and the-odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
it May expose a person to much unnecessary trouble, vexation,and oppres- 
sion; and though vexation is not strictly speaking expense, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man would be willing to 
redeem himsclf from it. It is in some one or other of these four 
different ways, that taxes are frequently so mach more burdensome to 
the people than they are beneficial to the State.” 

Our projected method of taxation by stamps mests more entirely than 
any dther system these conditions, and best fits in with the convenience 
of the tax-payer. It imposes no burdens on the community by a costly 
collection ; it obstructs no industry by excessive duties; it offers few, 
if any, inducements to evade the payments ; it necessitates no inquisi- 
torial tax-gatberer irt its assessment. On the other hand, the demanda 
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are proportionate to the value of the property owned and used; the 
collections are made at times nfost cogvenient ‘for the payment; the 
amount of the tax is regulated to meet the conditions of ownership and 
usership in relation to wealth ; the tax is silently and privately paid. 

. Itis, in a jvord, a system ‘of taxation which aims at reducing the State 
contributions of all classes to one common average, all property to one 
comfhon standard of value, all assessments on value to a pro rata scale 


of payments. 
is 


It may, perhaps, be urged against the system by some critics, that 
under it the tax is demanded and payment enforced on & transaction 
whether the occasion be profitable or otherwise. But is this ‘not the 
case with all forms of taxation—direct and indirect? Do you find the 
tax on your tea, your coffee, your tobacco, and your wines, accommo- 
dating itself to the variations in the amount of your profits? Do you 
find the tax on your lands, your houses, your carriages, and your 
dogs, increasing and decreasing in agreement with yourincome? Even 
the income tax itself, which professes to be a tax on profits only, is uot 
determined by isolated transactions, bdt by the balance of profit and loss on 
the aggregate of transactions over an extended pewiod of time, and then 
in making the assessment it is left to the veracity of the most interested 
party to determine what the amount of the profits have been. If the tax 
collector, who by-the-bye should not know anything of people’s private 
"affairs, but who in reality from the nature of the income tax is compelled 
to be ever prying into the business of every individual in his district, is 
satisfied with the returns made to him, no further evidence is necessary. 
Tf, on the contrary, the collector, from his private &nowledge of your 
business and affairs, is not satisfied, he has the pamrér to increase your 
assessment, and you must either pay on the increased amount or go 
before that most inquisitorial tribunal, the ‘‘ Commissioners of the 
Income-tax.” This necessarily means an inquisition into’ your privgte 
circumstances, an inquisition which, in order to accommodate the tax to 
your profits, must watch over all tho fluctuations of your fortune; .in 
a word, one which would if it were rigorously enforced and carried out 
be a source of such continual and endless vexation as no person @uld 
support. It will from all this appear that the State cannot by any roa- 
sonable amount of investigation arrive at the true profits of individuals. 

A tax on profits, therefore, is an unsound basis of taxation, if cven 
we were to suppose all profits to be derivable from the same source. 
But when the varying sources of individual profits nro considered, a still 
greater proof of the uusoundness of this basis of taxation presents itself, 
disclosing a difficulty which no Government has ever been able to adjust 
to the conditions of the citizen. For taxation is like a piece of ma- 
chinery ; when the prindiples of its construction are at fault no amount 
of ingenuity or intricacy of mechanism can cgmpensate for errors of 
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judgment in its conception and design ; i, in fact, „the more perfect a-piece 
of machinery, the less the laboyr required in the superintendence anll 
control of it. The beauty of all machinery [ies in the simplicity of ite 
self-acting arrangements —its labour-saving. appliances. So it should 
be.in any system of national taxation.  The:Exchequer's opffers should 
be as regularly and evenly supplied :as though the. revenue were de- 
livered by a continuous mechanical carrying web—an endless &treafn of 
individual contributions pouring into the national resources. 

This is what the system here proposed aims at, and it diga 80 thes 
ways :— 
. Ist. It recommends that all.real estgte and.invested capital shall be 
assessed on its value, and the tax be pereo on receiving the rent andi 
interest.’ 

2nd. That all materials of trado, commerce, ‘and manufactures -shall : 
be taxed.by stamp on the value payable upon the change of ownership. . 

8rd. That all exchanges of labour. and goods into money shall be: 
taxed by stamp on the value. 

- 4th. That all transfers. of money:and, pe for money shall- bo 
stamped i in a similar manner. : 

- Sth, That all labour shall be taxed on its value by stamp upon PE 
of payment. . . 

6th. That all speculations shall be taxed by iiai on the —€— 
note. 

In regard to real estate each district post-office would ‘be furnished with- 
a copy of the rate or valuation book,in which would be recorded the amount 
of the tax payable by each individual within a certain section, township, | 
or parish. The tax would be payable at the post-office, a stamp of the . 
required value being® given in receipt, and being.cancelled at the same. 
time by the post-offig letter stamp of the day. All intereet on mort-- 
gages would in the same way require a stamp of a-value in proportion to 
the ‘amount of | money advanced by way of mortgage, no matter what the' 
description of ‘property. In the case of personal estate—invested capi- 
tat for..which interest is paid—comprising funds, stocks, . debentures, ' 
bonds, Joana, promissory notes, &c.; all incorporated bodies, all authori- 
ties issuing home and foreign ins, &c., having legally-appointed offices 
and Sgents in this country, might pay their taxes in bulk on the 
capital value of their stocks, bonds, &c., by annual or half-yearly pays: 
ments made through the post-office of the district, receiving a stamped ` 
receipt for the same. If no legal agent or registered offices exist in- 
this country, then the dividend warrant, coupon, draft, or cheque must 
bear the required stamp... The interest payable under. a bond or pro- 
missory, note would require a stamp to'be affixed to the receipt of the 
proper value, depending upon the amount of the bond or note. 

Take next the case of wholesale and retail dealers generally.’ As it 
is impossible.to ascertain the exact profits derived by the individual: 
trader, so it is impossiblg to find out the amount of capital he has em- 
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ployed, and the precise naturo oF the yeturns. In some trades the 
capital may in the year be turned over a dozen or twenty times, or 
even oftener, while in other, descriptions of trade it is turned over 
perhaps barely once in the twelve months. If wo admit that the retail 
trade suffers comparatively but little by the system of indirect taxation, 
which? charges the goods with the duty before it reaches the tradesman, 
it is because the consumer is the individual upon whom the previously 
imposed tax will ultimately fall. Some check, however, is experienced. 
For just to the extent to which the price has beeu raised by the tax 
will the consumer patronize the tradesman who deals in the taxed articles. 
An indirect tax tends to diminish trade by the increase of price; 
if the price is low, the consumer will buy more—if high, les’; and 
in this respect the tradesmen of the nineteenth century are not blind 
to their own interests. Inasmuch, therefore, as the consumer has really ' 
to pay the tax, it will simplify the payments if that tax is imposed only 

on the actual sale of the goods. Whatever may be the amount of the 

tax to be paid on such sale, it can be readily included in the price of 

the article sold ; so that the vendor of the goods would have no interest 

in avoiding the tax, because he would be recouped the amount in the 

transaction. Then again, the amount of the tam under this system 

would be so small, that if would not be worth the risk of legal pro- 

ceedings to avoid the payment; and as the collection of the tax would 

cost nothing to the State, the country would receive the full benefit 

arising therefrom——a great advantage in any system of taxation. 

But we will suppose the case of a particular wholesale dealer. He 
does not deal directly with the ultimate consumer, but with a number 
of persons engaged in the trade; therefore his contributions to the 
State must be fixed small in amount, or othervisd the produce in 
which he trades would become too heavily taxed before it has run its 
course in search of the ultimate consumer. It is thought that one' 
shilling per cent. on the turnover would meet all the requirements, apd 
the tax would be collected by a stamp of that amouut being affixed te 
the invoice in the following manner :— 


Mossrs, Waite, Green & Co., Sugar Merchants, i © 
Sell to Messrs. Surra, Brown & Oo., Grocers, as per Invoices :— 


Stamp. £E * d. 
80 cwt. Crystallized Trinidad Sugar, 
at 86s. . 04 0 0 
* 40 cwt Guatemala Brown Sugar, PME 
at 20s. . . . 40 0 0 


94 0 ef 





On referring to the table for “ wholesale dealers," we find the stamp 
requiréd would be one shilling. Messrs. White, Green & Co.’s invoice 
would, therefore, need a stamp of the value of one „shilling to be affixed 
to the invoice in the same manner as to a bill bearing a stamped receipt. 

12 
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The labour of adding the stamp ande cancelling it would be the only 

à inconvenience attending this system of taxation; and seeing that theró 
are now none who would return to the old pbstal arrangements becanse 
letters of increased weights require increnfe of stamps, so, we may be 
sure, the traders of this country, if this system were once adopted; 
would decline to return to direct inquisitorial taxation: or indirect 

- customs duties, which retard and reduce trade by placing a muszle on 
the mouths of the consumers. 

What „has been said with regard to the sinless dealer requires 
only a single modification to apply-with equal effect to the retail dealer. 
The retail dealer's transactions are on a smaller scale; but he is in 
direct oontact with the consumer, therefore the scale of taxation will. 
be higher; but the retail dealer can protect himself in the same way 
by calculating the amount of the tax in the price of the goods. Though - 
the scale of taxes for the retail dealer is at the rate of 5s. per cont., 
the amount, when divided. among small articles sold in small quantities, 
can hardly be perceptible to the purchaser of the goods, and becomes 

- a mere nothing when compared to the increase of price by customs 
- duties at the present time. For iff«tance, the duty on coffee is 1b per | 
cent, on tea 86% pex cent currants 214 per cent., ‘raisins 204 ‘per 
cent: which means that out of every shiling paid over the counter for 
coffee, 14d. -is for Government; tea, 43d. ; currants and raisins, 24d. 

There is a wonderful difference, we submit, between & tax of 44d. in. 

the shilling, as at present, and the one here suggested, which is less 
than one penny in cvery twenty shillings. Then, again, the tax we are 
advocating is universal, and would therefore be the same for all descrip- 
tions of trade. m 

- But Jet us turn agw to those who speculate. Speculation, i in com- 
mercial language, means simply the operation of the incentive, more or 
less developed in every man, to buy and eell to advantage. The element 
which determines whether the speculation is advantageous or disad- 
vaptageous to the apeculator is—time. Time with all its changes is the 
hasard, upon the correct forecast of which by the speculator all profit and 
loss depend. We have only to examine the results of a. single settling 
day en the "Stock Fxchange in London to obtain a peep at the magnitude : 
of such transactions, where the exchanges of securities, bonds, stocks, 
shares, &c., for money, and tho differences paid in money for carrying 
over the same on speculative account, cause an increase, fortnightly, of 
about £20,000,000 passing through the bankers’ clearing-house. What 
must be the amount in value of bond fide and speculative transactions 
to produce such an increase as this? We cannot fix the sum ;- but this - 
we do now, that many stocks vary little in price from settlement day. 
to settlement day; it may be 'a quarter per cent. or- ‘half per cent. or 
occasionally more: then, if only £1,000,000 were the amount paid on 
differences,—and' it mày be £5,000,000 as the result of time-bargains - 
on the London Stock+Fkchange in one fortnight,— what must be the 
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amount in value of the property dealt én on this Exchange alone in a 
fortnight, and what in the courso of a year? It cannot be much less than 
£10,000,000,000. Enormous,as must be the mass of wealth operated upon 
by the investing and speculative public in this market alone, it only 
forms a fraction of the whole when we consider the dealings in smaller 
but "similar places, and to those must be added the dealings by the 
public privately, as well as the whole of the commercial transactions in 
the produce markets of the United Kingdom. The total quite baffles 
all attempts at calculation. Such then is the field for taxation, and a 
more legitimate field we think it would be difficult to find for the 
exercise of an wnresirictive tax. It will hardly be credited by the 
public that a region of such magnitude, and at the same time, if we 
may accept the authority of the Foreign Loans Committee, one of very 
doubtful utility—at any rate, so far as the merely gambling element 
of time-bargains obtains—has hitherto escaped all taxation of a direct 
kind. The contract note for the purchase or sule of a thousand pounds’ 
worth of property now requires no higher revenue stamp than the 
sale of a £2 share—a penny recqpt stamp at present does for both. 
Thus the speculator or gambler, whichever he may be called—the latest 
product of civilized society—goes away, with hiseprofits in his pocket, 
untaxed from his self-imposed labours at the Stock Exchange, whilst 
the operation neither accelerates trade nor adds to the revenue or 
wealth of the country. It is suggested that a contract stamp, of the 
value of one shilling for every £1000 of nominal or face value, shall 
be attached to the contract note; but, when the market price exceeds 
the face-value of the stock, then on such increased premium value, The 
gambling-tables of Europe were always made profitable to the State; 
then why not the speculative exchanges of England?" 


v. 


Some further particulars, however, should be given, by way of illps- 
tration, as to the different stamps which would have to be brought into 
use under the system of taxation proposed in this paper. 

The Contract  Stamp.—1t is intended that this stamp eHould be 
applied to all contracts for the purchase and sale of property of 
every description in which the terms of the bargain are committed 
to writing, and in which a money value is declared. It would be 
required for all contracts affecting real estate and personal effects; 
all contracts for works, materials, and labour; all contracts for the 
purchase and sale of cotton, woollen, iron, and, indeed, of goods of 
cvery description whatsoever; all stocks, shares, and negotiablp secu- 
rities. The payment would have to be. made by stamps to be affixed 
to the written document, or contract note, or other instrument, by the 
drawtr of the deed, and'by every transferree by indorsement of tho same. 

The scale of this species of stamp has been fired at a rate so low, 
that when it is borne in mind the transaction would be rendered alto- 
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wether. illegal, and: the amoun ^ be ufirecoverable in’ a.Court of Law, 
unless the deed was stamped, and moreover, that, in addition, ifs omission 


would render the parties -subject-to heavy enalties-to the Crown, there” 


de little fear of collusion, or any neglect of.the moral and legal. ee 
_ tions the tax would impose. f : 
6e. ict Boala Canvas Dian jv yu 3t 
All Contracts not exceeding £1,000 
r ©» » TEN 2,500 
' i E 5,000 
» n 10,000 
ñ po de 20,000 
” »* - 50,000 ^ 
li i - 100,000 . 
à » +» 250,000 
500,000 
‘and £10 for every £500,000 ar ‘fraction thereof. 
: "The bulk of contracts in the produce and stock markets ranges between 
‘the first five or six of the above amounts ; the larger dealings seldom oceür- 
Ting but in tho homo funds, and perhaps in French, Russian,'and Ameri- 
‘can National Stocks; most of the agher markets being too small and too 
‘sensitive to admit of transactions of the magnitude , of half a hillich in 
one transaction. s 

' It is even doubtful if amounts of this magnitude are‘of frequent ru 
‘rence in the home market, though it is said that à conttact for a million 
^has occasionally been made by some of our large financial houses, such 
‘as Rothschilds, Barings, &c. ; ; but-however this may bé; wè may reason- 
'ably- suppose that speculators who can‘afford to: deal 80 largely cannot 
‘objeqt to aitax which upon {£500,000 would only amount tó £10, and 
would be at the faf of about’ fourpence on each £1000 of stock dealt 
in, while the commision’ payablé to the broker at-evern one-sixteenth per 
cent. would amount on the transaction to upwards of £800. ` 

In reviewipg the field for the operation of this tax—a tax which would 
hardly bo felt by the speculative classes of the cowitry; dnd one which 
duld not fail to-be highly approved by the non-spectlative publie—and 
inquiring into the matter by the light of such data as ‘dre’ available for 
the. purpose; we have Góme to the conclusion that this EDD alone 
‘would produee g revenue approaching £2,000,000. °° : 

- Labour Receipt - Stamp. —This stamp would need to be affixed to the 
Sec of remuneration for every form and description of libour—ie, 3 
vages, salaries, fees, bills of work, commissions, &c. 
ae The amount óf | . | £1 
‘ata  ' $Slandnotexoeeding  :' : 

t n 2 50 Es æ 
pu at 100 — 
andi 102. oe every £100 eee thereof. 
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It-is estimated, reckoning the gross receipts, that a' revenue of up- ` 
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wards of £2,500,000 would be obfained from the application of this stamp 
for labour. 

Trade Bill Stamp. —TThis would have to be applied by all tradesmen 
to the bills af particulars of “goods sold to the consumer. 


& d. 
* Not exceeding the amount of A ; £1 0 0j 

» » . . 2 0 1 

» » 5 0 3 

» ” 10 0 6 

» T 25 1 0 

» » 50 2 6 

100 $6 0 


p i 
and 5s. for every £100 or fraction thereof. 


To a tax payable in stamps in the manner here indicated, two 
objections may be made; first as to the amount, second as to the trouble 
attending it. With respect to the amount of the tax we think that it . 
cannot be considered a grievance. The amount being fixed and known, 
the tax could be readily taken into account in- making out the sale price 
of the goods, and as it only amounts to one quarter per cent. (bs. in the 
£100), it would be no practical drafrback to the sale of the goods: and 
at the same time the amount of the stamps being so small, there would 
be no great inducement to respectable tradesmen to avoid the pay- 
ment, or omit the attachment of the stamp in the regular way. With 
regard to the trouble of adding the stamp, we think that little incon- 
venience would be felt. 

The bill-heads might be of different colours, bearing im pressed stamps 
of different amounts; and four or five colours would answer all the 
requirements of the most varied trade, where meals range from £1 
to £50 or £100 in one order. 

Invoice Síamp.—Estimated to produce £1,500, 600.—These are to be 
affixed to invoices by all dealers, manufacturers, merchants, &c. &c., 


vending produce and goods to the trade. s d 
2 & d . 
Not exceeding . p e Eo 0 1 ° 
* » 20. . D 0 8 
EEG 50 0 8 ,* 
: ji 100 1 0 e. 
S ^ 350 2 6 
E A 500 5 0 
1000 10 0 


and 10s. for every £1000 or fraction thereof over £1000. 


The Receipt Stamp.— Hitherto this useful little engine of revenue has 
been fixed of one uniform amount, and the attachment of a penny receipt 
stamp to the settlement of an account is sufficient legal evideyce that 
the debt or obligation has been permanently discharged. The settle- 
ment of an account is perhaps of all others the most convenient oppor- 
tunity for the application of a stamp, and à fortiori for a contribution 
to the national resources, so that we have no hesitation in récommending 
a slight alteration in the adjustment of the rate, which will not in any 
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way interfere with the stamp’s use, or retard its application, but will : 
produce a very large augmentation of revenge. It is simply that the’ 
larger the amount of the account,—though only at very considerable 
intervals of increase,—the greater should be the value of the stamp. At 
present, the penny receipt stamp is sufficient legal evidence of the settle- 
ment of an account, no regard being had to -the amount of the mohey- 
payment for which the receipt is given, and the stamp is made compulsory 
on the settlement of all accounts of the amount of £2 and upwards. 
We now propose, first, that the stamp should be applied to the settle- 
ment of all accounts of £1 instead of #2. We propose, secondly, that ` 
the limit for the penny stamp should be £100. Afterwards, the stamp  - 
would be as under :— . 


$ » d. 

Not exceeding . : : £1,000 0 0 6 
i 5 S ou j 10,000 0 1 0 

5 $5 100,000 us 010 0 
1,000, 000 1 0 0 


Thirdly, we propose that receipt stamps on this scale shall be applied 
wherever the receipt stamp is now epplied. Fourthly; that such stamp 
he also applied by every indorsee of a banker's draft, cheque, or bill of 
exchange, when transferred as payment or presented for payment,—that 
is, whenever endorsed. Thus by extending the application of the receipt 
stamp down to amounts of £1, by increasing the- value. of the stamp to 
be applied in the case of larger amoufits, and by making its use com- 
puleory on the increasing scale in cases of all indorsements of money 
orders and credit- notes, we anticipate a revenue from this source of 
upwards of £2,000,000. 

Taxation we are aware can never be rendered pleasant and agreeable 
to the subjects, but iat be a great gain to the tax-payer if by any 
such system as we havé here ventured to propose, taxes which press heavily | 
on tho consumer can be done away, and others which render the trades- 
mat subject to all sorts of personal annoyances from an inquisitorial tax 
and its assessors and collectors, can be substituted by a better mode of 
levying apd collecting. 


e Lonspat® BngapLxY. 


THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


IV. 
e 


HE initiation of Eleusis was open to women as well as men. Origin- 
ally it constituted an exclusive privilege of the citizens of Athénai, 

for whom, as late as the date of the war of Peloponnésos, it was 
regarded as an almost indispensable obligation. Foreigners, and 
illegitimate children whose birth deprived them of civic rights, were 
thus excluded from the mysteries. At that time it was necessary for 
an individual born out of Attiké to get himself adopted by an Athenian 
before he could be admitted to the initiation ; @id° the mythological 
legend related that Héraklés and the Dioskuroi had submitted to this 
formality. Naturalization had the same effect, and it is stated that 
this was granted to Hippokratés and Anacharsis in order to allow, of 
their being present at the mysteries. Afterwards the rigour of these 
precepts was relaxed in practice. The law for the exclusion of foreigners, 
which was traced back to Eumolpos, was always maintained, bût it was 
- understood as making initiation an Hellenic and no longer an exclusively 
Attic privilege. The exclusion of foreigners meant that of barbarians in 
general and moreover, in consequence of the Médian wars, a special 
and still more absolute exclusion was pronounced against the Medes 
and Persians. All Greeks who were foreign to Attiké were admitted 
withiu the sanctuary of Eleusis on condition of being introduced by an 
Athenian mysíagágos. The isofelai were thus placed on thg same 
footing in this respect with the citizens, and could serve as mystagógoi. 
The largo number of instances which are known of Romans being 
admitted without difficulty to the initiation proves that at a still later 
date, when the power of Rome extended over Greece, the privilege of 
the Hellénes was granted to the Romans, as they had ceased to be 
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regarded as barbarians, And jhus it*happened that Cicero could say 
that the inhabitants of the most distant regions flocked to Eleusis in 
order to be initiated, 

` Slaves were formally excluded, as well as courtesana But these 
latter prohibitions were'constantly infringed. In fact,’ masters were 
allowed to be followed as far as the interior of the telestérion by the 
alave attached to their personal service, and this slave had thenceforth 
the right to regard himself as initiated. As for women of immoral 
life, the compliance of a mystagégos who was not over-scrupulous 
sufficed ta.intréduce them, in spite of the rules.to the contrary; and 
there is no lack of instances of this kind. 

The proclamation of the Aierophaniés and of the daduchos on the 
first day of the festival excluded from the initiations;—besides the 
barbarians,—homicides whether voluntary -or-not,-at least until they 
had accomplished the expiations to which even Héraklés had been 
obliged to submit. All those who had incurred the capital penalty for 
conspiracy or treason were likewise excluded. On the other hand, . 
exiles who did-not lie under this kind of condemnation were freely 
allowed to come to the Eleusinia, "without being molested during the 
whole period of the festival. The exclusion further applied to magicians, 
and-that which reached them appears afterwards to have included by: - 
mame the Epicureans and the Christians. 

- Except, however, in the case of persons whose notoriety might cause 
then _to be recognized at first sight by the ministers of the worship, 
such as citizens condemned for high treason, or as Apollônios of Tyana; 
whom the hierophantés prevented from entering on the ground of being- 
suspected of msgio the prohibitions which we have just enumerated 
remained in the ĉoadition of recommendations lacking direct and 
positive sanction, which appealed to the conscience of the oandidates ' 
for initiation. ‘They were another form of those which, in tho initial 
proclamation,’ required of the mystai purity. of hands and heart, 
tegether with the qualification of civilized men, that is to say- of Greeks, 
attested by their language. It is certain that there could not be any 
scrutiny that was in the least degree searching or severe of all those 
who*presented themselves in crowds to be admitted to the Eleusinia, and 
-who came, both men and women, from all parts of Greece. It may be 
' admitted that they were required to swear that they were pure, as did 
the wife of the archón-basileus in the Anthestóris. But there was not 
and could not be anything material beyond this; confession was not 
in use in the mysteries of Eleusis, as in those of Samothraké. It was 
for the conscience of the niystés, left in its full liberty, to decide what 
he would declare to his mystagégos in order to be instructed in the 
purifications to be accomplished. 

From what has just been said, and -from fhe numerous instances 
which are cited of persqns unworthy and incapable of initiation who 
were nevertheless admitted through a reprehensible compliance of the 
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mysiugágoi, it follows that in practice wonderful facilitics were offered for 
access to the mysteries of Eleusis, and that the great body of the mystai 
oxhibited a confused mass that must have been at times far from edifying. 
Lobeck has doubtless exaggerated this state of things, but Ottfried 
Müller and Guigniaut, although very favourable to tho Eleusinia, are 
constrained to admit it. Already Diogenés alleged it as a complaint 
against that institution. 

That which always remained a privilege peculiar to the Athenians 
was the possibility of being initiated from childhood on the presentation 
of the father. This was, for the parents, the occasion of a family féte, 
at which they received presents from their friends and relatives. Every 
year one or two children, chosen by lot from the families of the Eupa- 
tridai, were officially presented at the initiation by the State, and had 
their definite rőle therein; these were the puiOévreg ag’ toriaç. But 
only the first degree of initiation to the Greater Mysteries, pinoic, could 
be received in childhood; in order to be admitted to the second, the 
epopleia, it was necessary to have arrived at man’s catate. 

This is the place to say a word about the various terms which wore 
used to designate the initiated. ‘Te most general and comprehensive 
expression was that of mysiés, which was applieg to all those who had 
received any degree of initiation whatever, including thoso who had been 
present at the epopteia and even the mysíagágoi. As no one was received 
in the Eleusinia who had not passed through the preparatory initiation 
of Agrai, those who presented themselves at the Greater Mysteries were 
already styled mysíai from the commencement of the ceremonies, before 
the nocturnal play which constituted the uóge:c properly so called: 
this is proved by the name given to the second,day of the Eleusinia, 
aÀaOt ubarat. e" ; 

But mystés was also taken in a morc restricted and precise signifi- 
cation when opposed to epopiés. The established designation of the two 
degrees of initiation at Eleusis itself waa myfsis for the fitst and epopteia 
for the second. It followed from this that mysiés, in its special ségse, 
denoted the initiated of the first degree, while the name epopiés, or its 
rarer synonym f$jopoc, was rescryed for him who had received the second 
initiation, who by admission to the epopteia was placed in a still mgher 
and more perfect category. 

Originally, initiation was absolutely gratuitous, but this state of 
things ceased in the course of the fourth century before the Christian 
era. The public finances bore the expenses of the Eleusinia; an 
endeavour was made to find in these festivals a source of revenue which 
should cover their cost. By virtue of a law proposed by the orator 
Aristogeitón, persons were no longer admitted to the mysterie? except 
on paying a duty to the public treasury. The rhetors pretend that this 
proposition was at firat very ill received, and that it exposed its author 
to a charge of impiety. But it is certain that, when once established, 
the custom of paying for initiation was maintained down to the time 
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when the Eleusinia ceased to bqcelebrftol. For the punflvrec àg’ iorlac 
the duty was paid by the State. If the ipts from. the above- 
named duty produced an excess over and above the cost of tho 
` Eleusinia, the finances of the Republic had the benefit of it. 

The initiated had to submit to various dietetic observances, both 
before and during the mysteries. They had, in particular, to ab&tain 
from the flesh of chickens, from: fish (at least of certain kinds), from 
beans, from pomegranates, and from apples. The women who attended 
the festival of the Thesmophoria were subjected to certain analogous ' 
prohibitions—among ‘others, that of eating pomegranates. These 
nbetinences were not grounded, as with the Catholics, on a prin- 
ciple of mortification; they were connected with certain mystic notions 
attached to the aliments of which the use was forbidden. Thus the 
interdiction of pomegranates was referred to the legend which said 
that Koró was tasting this fruit when shé was surprised by Askalabos, — 
or else to the one which made the fruit to spring from the blood of 
Dionysos Zagreus poured out on the earth. The origin of the abstinenoe 
from beans was of a like nature. As to fish, they were forbidden to 
the initiated because they were, by virtue of their aphrodisiac notion, 


emblems of generation and of fecundity. It is not improbable that ~~ 


some. of these precepts were of Asiatic or Egyptian origin, since they 
were altogether peculiar to the religions of the East. As the testi- 
monies which establish their existence do not go back so far as the time of 
Periklés, we may believe that they were introduced under, the influence 
of the Syro- Egyptian doctrines. 

The observances which we have just named were tho same for the 
priests of Eleusis ag for the initiated, but were permanent and more. 
strict. Besides, thee priests were obliged to avoid contact with the 
dead, and with certain animals which were reputed unclean, such as 
weasels. During tho celebration of the mysteries they had to abstain 
from commerte with women, which communicated to them a defile- 

` ment regarded as the same as that which would have resulted from 
haying touched a corpse. Absolute chastity was even required of some 
of them égom the time of entering on their office; this was probably 
true@f the Aierophantés, and certainly of the Aierophaniis. 

But the most absolute condition, and the one most rigorously im- 
posed on the initiated in the mysteries of Eleusis, was that of secrecy. 
The Merokérya, 8t the commencoment of the ceremonies, on the first 
day, in a public proclamation enjoined the initiated to hold their tongues, 
and set forth this absolute silence as a part of the initiation itself. 

` A little later, at the moment when the secret plays of the felei were 
about f$ be exhibited to the mystai, the mystagágos required of them 
individually the oath of secrecy. Such was the strictness with which 
tho secret was kept, that Demosthenás * declaród that those who*had 
not been initiated could, ‘know nothing of the mysteries by hearsay. 


* Oontr. Neaer , 70. 
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And it is with good reafon tha taking a general view of matters, 
several writers have affirmed that the law of silence had never been 
seriously violated. It is tre that the legislation provided against this 
with terrible severity. The*penalty of death, accompanied by confisca- 
tion of goods; awaited those who divulged as well as those who profaned 
the mysteries; and silence was not only required, in presence of the 
uninitiated, with regard to the meaning of the ceremonies as a whole, 
but also with regard to the smallest details. Aischylos was indicted for 
having disclosed or imitated in the theatre certain details of tho mysteries; 
and he only escaped cgpital punishment through the.fine action of his 
brother Ameinias; and he had io prove, moreover, that not having 
been initiated he had not violated the obligation of setrecy. After 
these instances it is easy to understand the reticence of all the ancient 
writers on the subject of the mysteries, and the enigmatic and obscure 
character of their expressions whenever they are obliged to speak of 
them. E 
. What rendered accusations of the crime of having divulged tho 
mysteries still more dangerous was the vague and elastic definition 
which the law gave of this crime ty using the expression opoAoyeur 
wept ro» pvornpiwy. Other things could thus bg incriminated besides 
an express revelation made to the profane. Hence the ancient theme 
of oratorical composition which was traditionally preserved in the 
schools of the Greek rhetors and even in those of the Latins, and 
whieh, in the sixth century of the Christian era, was sull further 
developed by SÓpatros for the use of his pupils: “The law punishes 
with death whoever has disclosed the mysteries : some one to whom thc 
initiation has revealed itself in a dream asks one of the initiated if what 
he has seen is in conformity with reality; the initjated acquiesces by a 
movement of the head; and for that he is accused of impiety." 


v. a 

Before entering upon the restitution of the ceremonies which con- 
stituted the Eleusinia, itis necessary to give a sketch of the sacred build- 
ings at Eleusis which formed their theatre, from the indications of aneient 
authors and the vestiges still remaining. This is a part of the subject 
which has hitherto been too much neglected by those who have con- 
cerned themselves with it, and the actual study of the places expressly 
contradicts some of their conjectures. : 

There have been two successive explorations of the ruins of Eleusis, 
accompanied by excavations: tho first in 1814, by a commission of 
English architects who had been seut out by the Society of Dilfttanti, 
and who published the result of their labours in the elegant work cn- 
titled, ^ Unedited Antiquities of Attica; " the second in 1860, by tho 
author of the present essay, at the joint expense of the French and 
Greek Governments, the result of which has been the decisive laying 
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bare of some of the sacred edifices. * It is"now announced that the 
Archeological Society of Athens is shortly about to resume the works. 

Pausanias? says: “At Eleusis there isa temple of Triptolemos, ' 
another of Artemis Propylaia, and ono of Poseidón Patér, as also the 
well called- Kallichorou, where for the first time the women of Eleusis 
-instituted the choruses for singing and dancing in honour of the goddess. 
With regard to the plain called Rharion, it is related that it was the 
first sown and the first to produce crops ; therefore it is proved that it 
is the barley ‘reaped there that is used in thé sacrifices. The 
threshing-floor and the altar of Triptolemos are there shown. As to: 
that which is within the walls of the sacred enclosure, a dream has 
forbidden me to write about it; for to those who have not been 
initiated, and who are excluded from seeing it, it is not even permitted 
to inform themselves about it, or to hear it spoken of.” The periégéids 
adds a little further ont that on leaving Eleusis in the direction of 
Megara one would immediately come upon the well Anthion; or 
“ flowery,” near which the daughters of Keleos had met Déméter. “This 
well, which is of large dimensions, stil exists on the edge of the 
modern road to Megara, and is use by the inhabitants of the village. 
Around it may be djstinguished the levellings of a square portico 
having twelve columns on each side, and interrupted on one of its faces 
in order to give place to a little sacellum ‘said by Pausanias to have 
been consecrated to Metaneira. The site of the temple of Poseidén is 
still doubtful, but the temple of Triptolemos has left positive vestiges on 
tho spot where at the present day. stands a little half-ruined chapel 
dedicated to’ St. Zacharias ; this was at the entrance of the town, coming 
from Athénai. -A jarge monumental bas-relief has been discovered 
thero which enjoyed universal celebrity as a work of Attic art a little 
anterior to  Pheidias, as well as some mutilated fragments of the 
architecture of the temple, and several ez-voíos, more or less broken, in 
which Triptolemos appears, seated in his winged chariot drawn by ser- 
pegts, between the two Great Goddesses, who are standing. In front 
of the temple stood two huge torches of Hyméttos marble, 2°50 mètres 
in height, in imitation of the shape of the torches which are often put 
into &he hands of the divinities of Eleusis in monuments of art. These 
two torches still remain in the chapel. 

Fortunately all'ancient writers have not maintained the same silence 
regarding the edifices contained within the sacred precincts as the 
superstitious Pausanias; we can, therefore, avail oursmelves of their 
testimony to aid us in xiuderstandibg the ruins. The great temple in 
which the initiations were celebrated was situated midway along the 
south-ef&t side of the hill on which stood the town of the time of the 
Pelasgoi, and which was afterwards the akropolis. Placed with its 
back to the rock, it had its façade turned to the east-south-east.. A 
double enclosure, or pertbolos, surrounded the temple, and two successive 
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propylaia, situated at the morth-egst angle, gave access to it. These 
propylaia were not situated about the same axis with each other, and 
the innermost did not lead gn to the fagade but on to the side of the 
great temple; an arrangement, which was evidently intontional, in order 
that, on the days of the great religious festivals, when the folding- 
doors of the different propylaia were thrown wide open to allow the 
passagg of the processions, the profane who were uninitiated and not 
allowed to pass the entrance should not be able to see from tho out- 
side anything that was going on within the farther peribolos, still less 
within the interior of the sanctuary. 

In front of the propylaia of the outer enclosure was a vast paved 
place, inthe midst of which stood the little temple of Artemis Propylaia, 
of Doric order, of very fine architecture of the best period. In the time 
of the Romans the place was adorned, besides, with two monumental 
altars dedicated by the Achaioi, with two isolated columns surmounted 
by statues of Victory, and with cells of Corinthian order. The pro- 
pylaia themselves, entirely built of Pentelican marble, exactly reproduced 
the plan, the arrangements, and the proportions of the central ‘part 
of the propylaia of the Akropolis of Ath$nai. Besides these propylaia the 
lodging of the pyióroi or guardians of the gates has also been dis- 
covered. Within the enclosure, and on the lefe side of the first 
propylaia, the excavations have likewise brought to light & subterranean 
construction of the most debased period, the object of which can only be 
explained by considering it as the pit of a taurobolium established 
there at the time when the Mythraic mysteries were engrafted on thoso 
of Eleusis,a very little while before the destruction of the sanctuary of 
` the Great Goddesses by Alaric. 

' On penetrating within the first propylaia, precisely i in the axis of 
this edifice; the visitor sees in front of him a shallow*efotto, in the foot 
of the rock on the summit of which stood yet another temple, of which 
we shall speak again presently. This grotto exhibited incontestablo 
marks of consecration, and in the entrance a deep well has beeg 
discovered, sunk in the rock and surmounted by a cylindrical curb of* 
Hyméttos marble, very plain, but of which the mouldings betoken by 
the fineness of their profile the elegant Hellenic period. Topogydphical 
reasons, the chief of which is derived from the Homeric hymn to Démété&, 
have led me to recognize in it the well Kallichoron,- which was, in 
fact, situated just at the foot of the rock on which the most ancient 
temple had been built. By the side of this is another grotto, wider, 
but likewise shallow, which had also a sacred character; this is the 
ono at the entrance of which stand Déméter and Koré in the repre- 
sentations of the celebrated onyx vase of Brunswick. 

Cicero speaks on two occasions* of the prepylon which his predecessor 
in the government of Cilicia, Áppius Claudius Pulcher, brother of the 
famous*demagogue Clodius, caused to be constructed at Eleusis. It 
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was that of the inner enclosure, as is proved by the Latin dedicatory ' 
inscription discovered in the excavations of 1860. This edifice was of 
much smaller dimensions than the propylqia of the “first peribolos; by 
combining the data gathered by the English architects with those which 
have been obtained from tht more recent excavations, we can get a com- 
plete idea-of the arrangement of the building and of its architecture, 
which is of a rare elegance, with its composite entablature and its 
Corinthian capitals of which the abacus is supported at the angles by 
winged and horned lions. The friese with its triglyphs and metopes 
exhibits a series of symbols relating to the worship of the Great Goddesses. 

. With regard to the propylon of Appius it is necessary to point out a 
curious mistake of the architects of the Society of Dilettanti, which 
` has found an echo even in some of the most critical works on the subject 
- of the Eleusinia. On their plan are observed two long grooves, regular 
and parallel, cut with care, as they say, in the aloping pavement of the 
central entrance. These mysterious grooves have largely occupied the 
attention of savants and architects. In them have been seen traces of com- 
plicated machinery intended tg terrify theinitiated by producing rude phan- 
- tammagoric effects, and making them believe that the earth was about to 
give way under their feet. But the chief ground for all these hypotheses, 
the famous grooves,edo not exist. Jn the pavement there are only two 
shallow furrows, irregular and winding, which are clearly due to the 
wearing action produced by the passage of the rain-water which flowed 

. down from the interior of the enclosure. 

`. The great temple occupied & very considerable part of tho temeros en- 

closed” by the second peribolos. Numerous small sanctuaries were crowded 

‘around it; vestiges of some of these may still be distinguished, but unfor- - 
tunately no anciemt text gives any information as to their object. All 
we. know is that d certain number of religious corporations attached a very 
“high value to the possession of a little sanctuary of their own within 
the mystic enclosure, by the side of the Anaktoron. Thus an inscrip- 
tipn speaks bf the altar and the private chapel which the Dionyaiakoi 
S'echnitai possessed there under these conditions. Moreover, as at the 
Akropolis of Athénai, at Delphoi, and at Olympia, a whole crowd of statues 
and, offeaings of every kind, dedicated to the Great Goddesses, filled those 
pafts of the iemenos where no edifices stood. In 1860 searches were 
carried on in the interior of this enclosure in all parts where there was 
any hope of discovering the opening to the subterranean constructions 
supposed to exist by so many learned men; and the result has been a 
full conviction of their non-existence. At a very short distance beyond 
the propylon of Appius, & piece of detached rock is observed in front of 
the promontory which overlooks all the enclosures and the grotto of the 
well ichoron. On this rock stood the colossal statue of Déméter, 
. the upper part of which, after having been left for centuries lying on 
the ground close by, was transported to Englfnd, and is to be ‘seen in 
the Public Library at Cambridge. The summit of the rock has in fact 
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been horisontally cut by the hand of man in order to receive the 


statue; and a circular cavity may be seen there a foot and a half in 
diameter and very deep, in which was fitted the enormous tenon by 
which the coloksus was fixed. In the fragment preserved, Déméter has 
her haad crowned with the mystic kalathos, decorated with a series of 
symbols sculptured in relief. The gorgéneion placed on her breast 

her as the goddess represented under her sombre and 
terrible form as Déméter Achea, or afflicted, holding back the seeds 
committed to the earth, and preventing their development,—as she is 
exhibited to us in the Homeric hymn, seated in her temple at Eleusis 
until Zens had commanded Hermés to bring back her daughter to 
her. 

It is certain, from various testimonies, that within the mystic enclosure 
of Eleusis, not far from the well Kallichoron, was shown a consecrated 
rock called agelastos petra, the “melancholy stone," on which it is 
related that Déméter had sat, absorbed in grief at the loss of her 
daughter, during the time she had spent in the abode of Keleos. At 
Salamina another agelastos petra was Shown, consecratcd by the same 
tradition; and Megara likewise boasted of possessing, under the name of 
petra anakiéthris, a rock from which Déméter had called her daughter 
with loud cries of despair. When we find within the most sacred 
temenos of Eleusis—close by the Kallichoron, at the foot of the rocky 
promontory in the side of which was holiowed the grotto of that well, 
and on the summit of which, as we shall presently show, stood the most 
ancient sanctuary of the mystic worship—an isolated rock consecrated 
by the piety of the worshippers of Déméter, and on which had been 
reared a colossal statue of the goddess in her afflicted estate, it is very 
difficult not to consider this rock as being itself the “melancholy 
stone.” 

In front of the facade of the great temple, close by the eastern angle 
of the enclosure, was situated the monumental altar of sacrifices, con". 
ceived-in the most vast proportions, the frieze of which was decorated 
with a series of symbols of the worship of Déméter. 

Let us now come to the great temple itself, in which were helbi 
the essential part^ of the mysteries, thc representations of the 
sacred nights. Strabén calls it puorixog onxdc, other authors 
reÀeorüptoy or utyapor, the latter word being more especially applied 
to the temples of Déméter and Persephoné ; but thé name which we find 
most usually given to it is that of aváxropov, or “ palace," of the Great 
Goddeases. It was the largest of the sacred edifices of Greece, and the 
one which was of dimensions capable of containing the largest quarftity 
of people at one time within its walls. Strabén says that it could 
accommodate as large a Mirong ns a theatre. Aristidés, exaggerating 
these data, states that the whole population of Athénai might have 
assembled in the temple of Eleusis. Aud indeed*the area occupied by 
this edifice, which is easily pr exceeds the dimensions of all 
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the. other m of Greece: It has a length of 68 -matrea, and & 
` breadth of 64:46 mètres, that is to: say, a Superficies of 8710:88 square 
mètres, of which space the .cella occupiei .2915:02 square mètres, that 
is to:say, 68:88 mètres in length, by the same breadth of'64:66 mètres. 

Strabén ascribes to Iktinos the construction of the temple of Hleusis, 
as well as of the Parthenén. Vitruvius states that Iktinos had built 
this edifice inthe’ Doric style,. but without: columns on the outside, 
and that it was' under’the administration of ‘Démétrios Phaléreus. that 
the'architect Philón added a portico in front of the fagado. Plutarchos* 
has preserved for us the moet valuable details concerning the history ‘of 
the construction of the body of the edifice, previous to the addition 
of Philén’s portico; from his text it appears that, though it was 

: Iktinos who conceived'the plan of.the anaktoron of Eleusis, he was not 
the person who ‘executed it. “ Koroibos: commenced the works, and 
erected the lower rank of the interior columns with their architraves. 
After his death Metagenés of Xypetó added the friese which separated 
the two ranks, and.the upper columns ; and, lastly, Xenoklés of Cholargé 
constructed the roof with its cenfral opening.” . 

The building hag its façade looking towards the ridge of Mount 
Korydallos. The extreme end of its cella abutted upon the rock, which 
had been cut perpendicularly in this spot by the hand of man, and 
-formed, at the back of the temple, a long terrace, which overlooked the 
whole. of the temenos. The anakíoron had no lateral columns, and 
exhibited on its sides and on its hinder face a plain wall faced internally 
and externally with black. marble, and crowned with a Doric frieze, ub 
triglyphs and mejppes, in Pentelican marble. 

We.possess allgthe elements for the restitution of the fagade of the 
temple and of Philón's portico, which was executed entirely in Pente- 
lican marble. Our knowledge concerning the interior of the cella 
is very limKed ; neither in 1814 nor in 1860 was it possible to make a 
esingle boring in the centre or in the fore part. The two transverse 
rows of columns, so strangely arranged, which on the plan of the work of 
the Dilpttanti'are placed near the entrance, are therefore purely 
c@ojectural, and are not supported by any proof. It is only towards the 
farthest end of the temple that the British Commission has‘ been. able 
to dig a deep trench, between two houses, which trench I have.since. 
had reopened in order to verify their assertions. 


“ We succeeded,” they say, "in removing enough of the soil to discover a 
pavement of hard calcareous stone, on which were placed three cylindrical blocks 


^. covered with cement and of the same stone as the foundations of the pavement, 


The%xistence of this pavement, the level of which was considerably lower than 
that of the portico, aia] in ecnnexion with other corroborative circumstances, 
seems to prove that it did not form the ground-floor of the cella, but that of a 
crypt. Judging from its section, it would appear that the rock had notébeen cut 
away dówn to the level of the pavement, but that its lower part had been left pro- 
jecting on the line of fhe end wall. Such negligence in the finishing M the 
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building would be out of harmony with ita splendour and importance if this 
pavement were considered as having been that of the ground-floor of the cella. 
Its surface was neither smooth nor, polished like that of the pavement of the 
portico, but it still bore the rough appearance left by the workman's chisel.” 

The existence of a crypt under the anakioron is formally attested by 
the rhetor Himerios," who calls it rò xárw réasvoc. But it is plain 
that this crypt, from its very proportions, could have had no other use 
than that of the under part of the stage in our theatres, since it was 
only two métres high. We shall, however, return to this point when 
dealing with the plays of the initiations. 

The cylindrical blocks which stood above the pavement of the crypt 
supported the interior columns of the edifice, which were of Pentelican 
marble. The position of the three blocks met with in the trench 
reveals the existence of two rows of columns at the furthermost end of 
the cella; but nothing more is known. Were there also rows of lateral 
columns, or other rows of transverse ones? Did not the anaktoron 
resemble the hypostyle halls of Egypt? Only an excavation can inform 
us; and until this shall have taken place, the wisest course is not to 
rush into hypotheses for which there is"no authority. In any case the 
roof of the anakforon had at its summit a more or lesggextensive opening, 
which left a part of the interior of the building in an hypethral stato. 
This appears from the testimony of Plutarchos and that of Claudianus.f 

The long and narrow terrace which extended behind the temple 
presents no trace of buildings. About seven mètres beyond the north 
angle of the cella of Iktinos this terrace ends in a flight of six steps, 
which led to yet another small tetrastylo temple, occupying the higher 
platform of the promontory of rocks which overlooked the well Kalli- 
choron and the egelasios petra. This temple, which hem been succeeded 
by a church dedicated to the Virgin, had ita entrance at the south-west, 
just opposite the greatest length of the terrace. According to tho 
express terms of the hymn to Déméter in the Homeric collection, it. 
is here that the first temple of the goddess had been built, which’. 
temple was spared by the Dorians in their invasion, according to tho 
statement of the rhetor Aristidés, but pillaged by Kleomenés, Kjag of 
Sparta, and overthrown by the Persians after the battle of Plateai. Is 
fact this building stood on a rock projecting under the wall of the 
Pelasgic town, which afterwards became that of the akvopolis, aud 
immediately above the Kallichoron— 


bal ró alxó rc redyos 
Karrndpov xabiwepler, irt xpotxorrt rodwrg. 
Strabén,t however, carefully distinguishes “ in the interior of the myetic 
temenos,” as two entirely separate monumefits, the temple of Déméter 
Eleusinia, that is to say, the ancient temple rebuilt, and the puvorixóc 
anxòç of anaktoron built by Iktinos. This templo of Déméter, distinct 
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from the anaktoron, cannot® possibly be any other than the one which 
crowned the highest platform of the femenes and of the sacred buildings 
of Eleusis. . 

At Athénai itself there was a à temple which played an important 
part | in the festivals of the mysteries ; ; it was called ré év dore Edevoiviov 
or rò ‘EXevoinov rò úrò TD móde. It was situated at the foot of the 
Akropolis, and likewise at the extremity of the Agora opposite the one 
_ where the street of the Hermai ended. Its precise situation is very 
difficult to determine in the present state of things, and depends on the 

obscure question of the site of the Agora. The tomb of Immarados, 
son of Éumolpos, was seen within the enclosure of the Eleusinion of 
Athénai. 

The road which led from Athénsi to Eleusis was bordered with sanc- 
tnaries along the whole of its course, and shared the sanctity of the 
town-at which it onded; it was called, par. excellence, in Greece, 
the “Sacred Way," 'Iepa oddc, the other sacred ways, as that of 
Delphoi, having to be designated by special epithets. Polemén the 
Periégétés had devoted an entire work to the description of the bnild- 
ings which lined this road, and to the relation of the traditions referring 
to them. Pausanfhs bestows two chapters on them. A certain number 
of learned men of modern times have occupied themselves with the 
ancient vestiges which remain at the present day on the road from 
Athénai to Eleusis, and have endeavoured to identify them by means 
of the indications of Pausanias and other authors. 

The road set out from the gnte called Dipylon and also the Thriasian 
Gate or the Sacred Gate. ‘Immediately outside the city was the tomb 

-of Anthemokritd’, the herald put to death by the Megarians at-the com- 
mencement of uf war of Peloponnésos, when he brought to them the 
prohibition to cultivate the sacred fields of Eleusis, called Aiera orgae. 
Within the last few years a whole crowd of important funeral monu- 
ements have been discovered which lined the road on the outside of the 
° Dipylon, and in the midst of which there is a sacred well bearing one 
of the most celebrated mystic formule. Passing afterwards through 
the ton of Skiron, with which was connected the memory of a sooth- 
sayer named Skiros (who had come from Dodoné to Eleusis and was 
: killed in the ranks of the Eleusinians at the time of their war against 
Erechtheus), and in which was celebrated the festival of the Skirophoria, 
the-Sacred Way reached the Wood of Olive-trees, so poetically described 
by Sophoklés,* which brings it into relation with the traditions of 
the Lleusinian worship. There it came first upon the démos of the 
Lakiadai, with -the temenos of the hero Lakios, from whom they were 
named, then upon an altar*of Zephyros, and arrived at the spot marked 
at the present day by the Church of St. Sabgs, which has succeeded the 
temple consecrated to Déméter, Koré, Poseidón, and Athérfé, men- ^ 
tioned by Pausanigs.e This temple had been built on the site of the 
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house of the hero Phytalos, who was said t$ have entertained Déméter 
during her wanderings-in scareh of her daughter, and to have received 
from the goddess, as a reward of his hospitality, the first sapling of the 
fig-tree. The fig-trec produced by Déméter was still shown on this 
spot, whence the place had received the name of Hiera Syké, “ the 
sacred fig-tree.” It was not, however, the family of the Phytalidai, 
claiming descent from Phytalos, which served this temple, for this 
family had been attached to the worship of Aigaios, the father of 
Théseus. The sanctuary of the Hiera Syké was the seat of the sacra 
gentiltiva of the Gephyraioi, or Gephyreis, who had come from Boiotia into 
Attiké, and claimed to be the descendants of the companions of Kadmos. 
The Déméter of the temple was their Déméter afflicted, Achea or Achaia, 
called also Gephyraia, and the Athéné a palladion which they said had 
fallen from heaven on to the bridge of the K&phissos. 

The bridge itself, tho theatre of the gepAyrismoi, was situntcd a short 
distance off. According to the tradition, it had been originally built 
by the Gephyraioi, but it had been magnificently reconstructed in the 
third century before thc Christian era by a certain Xonoklés of Lindos, 
probably tho same as the anonymous Rhodian whose vast tomb is 
described by Pausanias, a little further along the Sacfed Way. Between 
the Hiera Syké and tho bridgo was the place named fÉchÓ after the 
mystic cymbals, ;xetov, which the sacred ministers of Eleusis made to 
resound there on the return of the procession of the mystai to Athónai. 

A little beyond the Athenian Képhissos came the altar of Zeus 
Meilichios, where Théseus had been purified, by the children of Phytalos, 
of the slaughter of the brigands, and in particular of that of his relative, 
Sinis Pityokamptés; next a little temple dedicated t lakchos Kya- 
méits, the god torn in pieces by the Titanes, and fron? whose blood had 
sprung the bean. ‘The superstitious reticence of Pausanias on the sub- 
ject of the essential myth of this temple proves its mystic importance. 
From this point the road ascended till it reached the pass of Mount 
Kory dallos. 

Concerning ourselves exclusively with,the sacred places which lined the 
route, we shall not stay to notice the two monumental sepulchres described 
by Pausanias at the entrance of the pass. A little further on, at i 
highest part, stood a temple of Apollón, a considerable edifice, which has 


been succeeded by the monastery of Daphni. This templewas, as Pausanias , 


informs us, at first dedicated to Apollón alone. It had no connection 
with tho religion of Eleusis, and was directly related to tho national 
worship of the Ionian conquerors, that of Apollón Patróos, which 
worship they had installed in the Akropolis of Athénai, where they 
had grafted it upon the old Pelasgic worships of the Kekropidai. 
Afterwards the sanctuary,of Mount Korydallos was affiliated to the 
religion "of Eleusis. Déméter and Koré received a place there beside 
Apollén, which circumstance was cartainly facilitated by the analogies 
which tended to develop themselves between Apollón Patróos and 
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Dionysos or the Iakchos of the mysteries. In addition to this, the 
association of Apollén with the Great Goddesses is the characteristic 
point of the worship of the Triopion df Knidos. 

Descending the pass in the direction of the Bay of Eleusis, the road 
came upon a temple of Aphrodité, of which -the ruins may be, seen at 


the present day, together with the remains of a wall of a style as `. 


primitive as those of Tirynthos, already described by Pausanias as being 
in front of the temple. The rock against which the sanctuary was built 
is full of niches for votive offerings, some of which bear inscriptions. 
Emerging afterwards on the sea-shore, the Sacred Way turned to the right 
and passed along the beach until it reached the Rheitoi. Two small salt 
lakes ‘were thus called, which are:fed by sources situated at’ the 
foot of Korydallos, and flow out into the sea; as the level of their 
waters changes several times in a day, owing to the intermittént 
character of the sources, it was believed that a mysterious communica- 
tion existed between these lakes and the Euripos. A peculiar sanctity 
was attributed to them; one was dedicated to Déméter and the other to 
Koré; and only the priests of Bleusis had the right to fish in them. 
` The precise spot at which the road entered tho Thriasian Plein, after 
passing the Bheitof, i is called by Pausanias “the Palace of Krékén,” the 
heto’ ‘given as a husband to ‘Saisara, daughter of Keleos, and who, 
according to the perifgéi4s, played a special part in the traditions of 
` the'urban démos of the Skambónidai. “It was the ancient frontier of 
the mythical kingdoms of Athénai and Eleusis. The Thriasian’ Plain 
owed its name to the démos of Thria, which occupied the centre of it. 
The Sacred Way, in this plain, through which it passed-as far as 
Eleusis, kept at a little distance from the sea-shore, and came upon 
more consetrated places, the first two of which have left remains 
whick can be recognized. These were-—the Aéréon of Eumolpos, 
covering his tomb, as it was said ; that of Hippothoón, the hero-after 
` ehom was named the Phylé Hippothoontis to‘avhich Eleusis. belonged ; 
and lastly that of Zaréx, who was said to have been instructed in 
music "by Apollón himself. Thus was reached the little river, the 
Fleusifian Képhissos, over which the Emperor Hadrianus, in the “year 
of his initiation, caused to be built a monumental bridge, now in great 
Part buried in the soil. At the passage of this Képhissos was the place 
called Erineos, where the local tradition of Eleusis declared Plutén to 
. have descended into the infernal regions when he carried away 
Perséphonó, and where. the same tradition also placed the victory of 
Théseus over the brigand Prokrustés. A few steps further, and the 
entwance of tho city of ‘Hleusis was reached, at the gate close by the 
temple of Triptolemos. The fields of Rharos, so famous in the Eleu- 
sinian legend, with their “threshing-floor of Triptolemos,” extended 
onde under we walle of E town on a the north side. 
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In the mysteries of Eleusia four successive acts were distinguished : 
the purification, xáĝapsıç; the rites and sacrifices which preluded the 
initiation, cboracic; the initiation properly so called, reAerzj or uónotc ; 
and, lastly, the epopteia. We have already said that the uóncic and the 
éronreia constituted two degrees which were obtained by analogous means, 
—i.e., by attendance at exhibitions forbidden to the profane,—and could 
only be received at an interval of at least a year. The first three acts 
were, on the contrary, continuous; the xáĝapoiç and the eócracic con- 
stituted the public part of the Eleusinia, at which all the people might 
be present; the uóqeic the secret part, confined within the sacred 
enclosures of Eleusis and reserved to the mysíai alone. After that was 
over, the public festival was resumed for a few days, which were prin- 
cipally marked by agonistic solemnities and by the return of the mystat 
to Athénai. 

The festival of the Eleusinia was announced by the sending out of 
the spondophoroi commissioned to proclaim the sacred truce. In fact, 
a truce analogous to that of the Olympic games protected the free 
movements of the mystat. In the war with the Lgkedaimonians which 
preceded the Thirty Years’ Peace, this sacred armistice was secured by 
a treaty between the belligerents, the text of which has been preserved 
to us by an inscription; according to this it was to extend from the 
15th of Gamélión to the 10th of Elaphébolión for the Lesser Mysterics, 
and from the 15th of Metageitnién to the 10th of Pyanepsión for the 
Greater. During the war of Peloponnésos, after the occupation of 
Dekeleia, the mystic truce was not respected by the Spartiatai; and in pre- 
sence of the threats of their skirmishers, even the prectssion of the mystai 
by land from Athénai to Eleusis had to be abandoned for several years. 

The first day of the Eleusinia was the 15th of the month of Boé- 
dromión. It was called ayuppoc, "assembling," becailse on it the 
mysiai assembled under the leadership of their mystagégoi, who were +o 
direct their behaviour and all their movements during the ceremonies, 
as they had prepared them to understand what they were,about to 
perform and to see. This assembling together was accompanied Wy a 
certain amount of tumult, which seems even to have been affected in 
contrast to the serious and silent demeanour which the mysíai afterwards 
preserved. The place of meeting appears to have been the portico called 
Poikilé Stoa, for it was there that what was called “ the proclamation,” 
mpdopnate Or mpdoppnate, took place. The archén-basileus, charged with 
the maintenance of order during the festival, was the first to speak, in 
order to intimate the command to withdraw to all those who were 
exposed. to prosecution or condemnation for crimes which would incapa- 
citat8 them from taking part in the mysteries. The hierophantés and the 
daduchos then made the moóspnoiç properly,so called, in which they 
proclaimed the conditions required for admission’ to the mysteries, with 
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the exclusion of barbarians, homicides, and impious persons, and enjoined 
the mystai to have the hands and the heart pure, in like manner as their 
language witnessed that they were Greeky. Each mystagdgos repeated 
these injunctions to his group of mystai. - Lastly, the Aierokérys 
, announced the obligation of abeolute secrecy, ordering -the candidates 
for initiation not to divulge the mysteries, and charging them to keep 
silence and not even to utter any exclamations. On this day also was 
published a programme of the ceremonies, with which the mysíai were 
made acquainted, and which it particularly behoved the mysíagágoi to 
know by heart, in order that they might be able to recall its arrange- 
ments to the minds of those whom they guided. ; 
~ The second day of the festival is identified in a positive manner with 
the 16th of Boódromión by the naval victory which Chabrias obtained 
at Naxos, having chosen that sacred day in order that he might engage 
jn battle with the protection of the gods. It was called áAa9s pócra:, 
“the mystai to the sea,” because the candidates for initiation proceeded 
in a band to the shore of the sea to purify themselves by bathing in its 
waters, which were thought to possess a peculiar lustral virtue. Each 
one of them took with him the young pig which, he was to sacrifice on 
the following day, amd washed it in the waves. This was evidently the 
place in which the special minister of the purifications, who was called 
hydranos, fulfilled his office. The initiated were then clothed in a plein 
fawn-skin, or sheep-skin, nebris—a custom borrowed from the worship 
of Dionysos. Agrinoté had discoursed on the meaning of this rite, 


. called nebrismos. . 


A dispute has arisen asto the place to whihthengsal went, on account ` 
of a passage in Plutarchos! Life of Phókión, which relates to a mystés 
‘bathing with his pig in the harbour of Kantbaros, at Peiraieus.* But 
sufficient attention has not been given to the fact that the passage of 
Plutarchos does not refer te a peaceful and normal state of things from ` 
which one might infer what took place in a regular celebration of the 
Kleusinia. It relates to a fact which happened four days before the 
entry of the troops of Antipatros into Athénai, when the Makedonian 
army was marching on the town without respecting the sacred truce. 
"Nefhing is more natural than to suppose that considerations of prudence 
and superior force had that year prevented the mysíai from being sent 
to their ordinary place of ablution, and that they had simply gone to 
Peiraieus under the protection of the Long Walls. In ordinary times, 
we know positively that it was by the Sacred Way that the mystai went 
to the sea, and that it was in the Rheitoi that they purified themselves 
by ablution. It was there, on the fine-sanded shore of the Bay of 
Eleusis, that, on the day of the sacred ceremony, Phryné once showed 
herself to the astonished eyes of the crowd, under the form of Aphrodité 
Anadyomené. The two Rheitoi, the salt waters of which weré con- 
‘sidered as thoso of the sça itself, and as coming from the ra were 
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doubtless compared to the two infernal rtvers, each of which purged 
from sins of a particular kiad. It is probable that all did not purify 
themselves in the same way,sbut that the number and mode of tho 
ablutions varied, conformably to the indications of the mystagégoi, and 
according to the faults from which the mysids acknowledged his need of 
cleansing. A passage of Suidas * seems to imply that those who had to 
purify themselves from a murder plunged on two separate occasions, 
seven times on each, into the salt water—doubtless seven times into each 
of the sacred lakes. 

It was cvidently on this same day of the purifications, either when going 
to the Bheitoi or returning thence, that some of the mysiai submitted to 
a special and peculiarly complicated purification near the altar of Zeus 
Meilichios, on the Sacred Way. For each person whom it was desired 
to purify, an ox was sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios, the infernal Zeus, 
called also Ktésios, who was confounded with Hadés-Plutón. The skin 
of the animal, called Aióc xqtov, was laid on the ground by the dadu- 
chos, and the mysiés who was the object of the Justration remained there 
squatting on the left foot, This rite ig represented in the paintiugs of 
a Greek vase belonging to the Countess Dzialynska, at Paris. Polemén 
the Poriégétés had devoted a special treatise to it; afd it was reproduced 
in other Attic festivals. It was said that it had been performed for the 
first time, on this very spot, by the children of Phytalos, in order to 
purify Théseus from the slaughter of the brigands; it is possible, therefore, 
that it was reserved for those who had to purge themselves from the 
defilement of a justifiable homicide, beforo being allowed to present them- 
selves for initiation. But the bas-reliefs of the curious marble cinerary 
urn preserved in the new Museum of the Capitol at Ronfe, which has been 
recently introduced to public notice and commented on in the most 
learned fashion by the Countess Lovatelli, allow us henceforth to recog- 
nize a scene of the normal purifications which took place preparatory 
to the Hleusinia, in a representation, to which many ancient ones answer 
and which had hitherto been generally supposed to exhibit the last lustra- " 
tion of Oidipus in the sacred wood of the Eumenides at Kolénos. On the 
urn of the Capitol it is the type of the obligatory katharsis.  Ifi'it the 
mystés is veiled, sitting on a seat, while his feet rest on the skin of a 
fresh-killed ram. The daduchos, and the priestess who held a corre- 
sponding office, are performing over him the lustral ceremonies, and the 
woman is laying the mystic fan on the head of the candidate for initia- 
tion. This is a purificatory rite which in certain aspects much 
resembles that of the Dios kódion, but which must nevertheless be dis- 
tinguished from it. . 

Moreover, we do not hesitate to assig& to the second day of the 
Eleusinia, as Preller has dope, the procession which brought from Eleusis 
to Ath&nai certain sacred articles, iepa, which were to figure in the 
‘ceremonies of the following days, and which, on &hg road, made a halt 
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lat the Hiera Sykê. These earticles were evidently thoso the collation 
vof. which to the initiated, wapa8ocig rev iepov, constituted . one. of 

-the later acts of the mysteries ;-they were contained. jm the. falalhos, 

and in the mystic Aisté, the presence of which at the solemn «sacrifices of 

the following days, and in the procession of Iakchos,.has an appearance: of 
` . probability. Under the leadership of theinkosmétée,the eph4boicame armed ^ 

,to-meet-the ipd, as:far as Êchô, which place, as we have ‘seen, was con- 
' nected with the-Hiera-Syké; and.from thence they escorted them in pomp 
to Athénai. M. August Mommsen is wrong in seeking to assign this to 
the 19th of Boédromién ; according to the inscriptions, the convocation 
.of the epAéboi for this object being officially made on the 14th, the pro- 
cession could-not have been postponed beyond the 16th. And it was 
natural that.the Atera. should be. brought from Eleusis to Athénai on 
the very day‘when the-mystai went to the Rheitoi, so that on their re- 
‘arn they might accompany the procession, thus adding to its aplendour 
-and solemnity. 

- The two .days of «the 15th and 16th of Boédromién-were only holi- 
‘days for the mystai ; the businegs of civil life was not interrupted, for 
"we have decrees dated on those days. The 17th, on the contrary, was 
a day of rest, an official holiday for every one. It was, in fact, on this 
day that: the archóm-basileus, assisted by the four epimeléiai of the 
‘mysteries; offered “to Déméter, to Koré, and to the other. deities, for 
the Senate and the people, and for tho good of the women and.children,”’ 
‘the great public sacrifice called sÓifria, which was likewise repeated. at 
.the time-of the Lesser Mysteries. The place of this sacrifice was the 
Eleusinion: of. Athónai. Foreign towns sent theérot to it, and. the 
women of.the ofher.cities of Greece were. likewise represented therein. 
After the public “sacrifice came the private. one.. Each of. the mystai 
-sacrificed, doubtless within the enclosure ;of the Eleusinion, the mystic 
pig, xotpoc nuvorikóc, Which he had washed in. the sea along with 
ehimself.on the previous day. . This sacrifice has its place among the, 
.scenes traced on the cinerary urn of. the Museum of.the.Capitol. A 
priest who is stirring the fire on the. altar, and who holds a dish full. of 
qorpytheade, is there placed, opposite, the initiated, who holds his vic- 

m by the hind paws, letting the blood fall drop. by drop on the altar. 
-A great number of antique. statuettes. in terra-cotta represent male or 
female initiated: persons bringing in.their arms the pig for this sacrifice, 
which was called 00a.. The men have a kind of cap :on the head, the 

.hair hanging down.over the shoulders, and a long oloak which sur- 
rounds the.lower part of the body, and „passes ovet the right shoulder, 
leaying the chest and the left arm bare: itis thus that Eubuleus, perform- 
ing the office of epibómios, 4s represented on the famous embossed vase of 
Cums, preserved in the Museum of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
Besides the pig, they often hold a skapA4 filled with fruit. Thè women 

-are dressed: in a tunie reaching to (the ankles, over which is passed a 
finely-plaited ampechomion ; their heads are covered with a veil On 
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the same day private individuals likewise offered a pig as a domestic 
sacrifice. ‘August and revered Déméter,” exclaims Xanthias in the 
* Frogs” of Aristophanés, at*the moment when the chorus of the mystai 
is about to ‘appear, “ what a delicious scent of roast pork I inhale I” 
“ Will you not-keep quiet,” answers Dionysos, “ if they give you a piece 
of pudding ?" 

The 18th and 19th of the month were again working days for those 
who did not participate in the initiation of the year; and decrees exist 
which are dated on these days. On tho 18th, private individuals made 
at their houses an offering of fruit to Dionysos and the other gods. 
As has been already observed, this domestic offering, as well as the 
sacrifice of the 17th, must have corresponded to those which the mysíai 
made on the same day. An offering of this kind accords most exactly 
with the definition given of the word ipeta, and Philostratos* ex- 
pressly reckons the Aiereia as one of the first acts of the mysteries. 
We do not hesitate, then, to believe, with Preller, that the 18th day 
‘was consecrated to them. The statuettes of terra-cotta which exhibit a 
mystés holding both the pig and the s£apA4 of fruit, combine the offerings 
of the 17th and the 18th, in order to present them as a united whole. 

Preller, again, has been the first to-determine the way in which the 
19th day was really employed. On it were celebrated the Epidauria, 
a second preparation for the mysteries,-instituted, according to the 
legend, for the accommodation of Asklépios, who had come from Epi- 
dauros too late to participate in the ceremonies of tho preceding days, 
oe pvornpiwy, and afterwards applied to all those who were placed in 
a similar position.  Philostratos says, in fact, that it followed the 
huereia. The object of this part of the festival is #nfficient of itself to 
show that purifications had to be commenced afrefh'in it, as likewise a 
second sacrifice was offered, Qucia Scuréoa. But the principal part of 
the Epidauria consisted of a great sacrifice to Asklópios, a god who had 
died and was resuscitated as Iakchos. It was probably celebrated, in 
one of the temples which Asklépios had at Athónai itself, and virgin 
kanéphoroi figured in it. The epimelétat of the mysteries took part in 
it. According to the very just remark of Preller, this féstival of 
Asklépios must have taken its placo in the Eleusinia when the worships 
of Epidauros became allied to boe of Eleusis, under the circumstances 
related by Hérodotos.t 

On the same day the -kosmétés of the ephtboi received, doubtless from 
the archón-basileus, the official notification that he had to assemble the 
ephéboi under arms in order to accompany the grand procession of the 
following day. 

` In fact, the 20th day of Boédromién,*which was that of the ‘proces- 
sion of lakchos, commenced a fresh period in the festival, which was 
then shifted from Athénai to Eleusis, It was on this same day, or the 
following, that the victory of Salamina had beep obtained, and it was 
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said that at sunriso two men*who had wandered into the desert plain 
of Thria had seen the gods and heroes forming the procession, which 
“men were hindered from doing owing to Adtiké being occupied by bar- 
barians. The object of this procession was to conduct the statue’ of 
Takchos from Athénai to Eleusis, surrounded by the priests and mystai, 
to, whom an immense crowd of the people joined themselves. Certain pro- 
ceedings may have taken place on the day of Iakchos relative to the 
business of the mysteries, but the business of civil life was suspended 
during that day, which was an official holiday, as was also the 21st. 

The procession started from the Eleusinion, where the mystai had 
probably assembled, passed through the Agora at its greatest length 
singing hymns to Iakchos, reached the street of the Porticos, with which 
the itinerary of Pausanias commences on entering the town, and went 
to fetch the statue of the young god from the temple which was called 
Iakcheion, and in which were seen the images of the different personages 
of the mystic triad of Eleusis. Near to the Takcheion, and just beside the ` 
Peiraie Gate, was the Pompeion, a building destined for the preparation 
of the sacred processions. The enystai had to go there to finally 
organize their coríége, for Pausanias remarks that in this place wero : 
organized all the greft religions demonstrations, as . well -those which 
took place annually, like the Eleusinia, as those which were celebrated 
at longer intervals, like the Panathénaia. Thence the procession of 
the- initiated crossed the inner Kerameikos,—probably not by the 
principal street between the Agora and the Dipylon, but by some street 
‘parallel to the ramparts,—and finally left the city by the gate at which 
we have, like Pausanias, commenced our description of the Sacred Way. 

The statue of Ifkchos carried in the procession was in conformity 
with the type of thf marble figure executed by Praxitelés, which was to 
- be seen in the same temple from which the statue was brought. It was 
a handsome qhild, crowned with myrtle and holding a torch in his hand. 
Itas for this reason that the chorus of the mystai, in Aristophanés, call 
him $wcóópoc acrijp. Conducted by the iakchagágos, who seems to 
have had the direction of the entire procession, the young god was 
also accotnpanied by two priestesses, whose office seems to have been 
peculiar to this ceremony, the daeirifie and the kuroirophos, the latter 
acting in the character of his nurse. Near him was carried the /i£nos, 
or sacred fan, which was reputed to have served him for a cradle. In 
a bag made of rich stuffs, were also borne his playthings—oasicle, foot- 
ball, whipping-top, apple, humming-top, looking-glass, and woollen doll, 
according to the enumeration of Clemens Alexandrinus—of which play- 
thing% august symbols were made, which played a part-in the Orphic 
legend of the death of Zagrets. 

In imitation of ihe god, each of the mystai.carried a TA lighted 
‘torch ; and so we find them in the drawing preserved to us by Spon 
and Wheeler of the. célossal pedestal dedicated at Eleusis by the 
Aierokéryz Numerius Nigrinus, over the four faces of which was spread 
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the representation of the procession. The torch reappears each instant 
as one of the principal symbols of the Eleusinian worship, either in 
the hands of the daduchos amd of the torch-bearing priestess, or ns &u 
attribute of the divinities. Here, as borne by the mysíai, the idea of 
purifigation was especially attached to it which the myth of Eleusis 
brings into action in the history of Démophón. The procession of 
Jakchos was considered as the commencement of the mysteries properly 
so called; it was on this day that the mystai assumed their initiation 
attire, which they afterwards dedicated as an offering to the Great 
Goddesses. Sainte-Croix, afterwards followed by many others, has 
gratuitously supposed that they were clothed iu the ancient costume 
worn by the Atheniaus previous to the Median Wars, as described by 
Thukydidés, with the long robe and the hair raised into a króbylos by 
golden cicadas. Even from the inferior drawing of Spon, it can be very 
clearly made out that in the bas-relief of the procession, the only 
“positive authority which we can consult, they wore a short tunic de- 
ascending only to the knees and brought close to the figure by a girdle, 
and that they had the hair long, faing over the shoulders, as at the 

sacrifice of the 17th. All were crowned with myrtle. 

The ephéboi escorted the procession under armsfforming as it were a 
guard of honour. A detachment of Aopiitui, led by their stratéyos, also 
figured in it. But all this military accompaniment was only in use in 
later times. Formerly the procession took place without an escort; and 
it was a novelty when Alkibiadés employed soldiers to protect it, during 
its progress, from the Lakedaimonians who were occupying Dekeleia. 

The procession was clamorous and of an orgiustic character. In it the 
mysiai sung the hymn which was itself called iatch8s, and which Aris- 
tophanés has imitated in his comedy of the “ Frogs; ” which proves 
that the whole of this part of the festival, to which the public flocked 
in crowds, had no share whatever in the law of secrecy, The songs 
were interrupted from time to time by loud cries of invocation. . 

At each of the sanctuaries situated on the Sacred "Way the pro* 
cession halted to offer sacrifices and libations, to sing paians, and to per- 
form religious dances. M. August Mommsen has very ingènioualy 
endeavoured to restore the chief of these stations: only he is wrong— 
like others however—in assigning to this day the gephyrismoi, which 
certainly tóok place later, on the return of the mystai to Athénai. The 
only circumstance connected with the stations on the route which is 
precisely stated by the ancient writers, took place in all probability at the 
place called the Palace of Krékén, at the entrance of the ancient territory 
of Eleusis. The members of the sacerdotal family of the KrékQnidai, 
who claimed a mythic Eleusinian origin, but whose name was evidently 
derived from the rite (from the verb xpoxow), attached small bands dyed 
in saffron to the right wrist and the right foot of each of the mystai. 
These bands were considered as a protection frem,the evil eye. 

Naturally, with all these stoppages, the procession only advanced very 
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slowly. » It ika four hours fer a man on foot, walking at a ssi pace, . 

to go from Athénai to Eleusis ; the procession of Iakchos, which set out 

from Athénaj at sunrige, did not arrive, at dileusis. till a late hour of the 
night; by the light of the thousands of torches carried by the mystai. 

The sacred buildings themselves wero illuminated, and certain traces of 

the arrangements for this purpose can still be observed among the ruins 
of the temple of .Triptolemos. Absolutely nothing is known of the 

ceremonial which at that-time accompanied the entry of Jakchos into 
the sanctuary: in which the initiations were shortly to take place. 

The 21st day opened with the solemn sacrifice offered in the name of 
the Republic, in the interior of the sacred enclosures, en the great altar, 
by the official Aieropoict. An inscription of ancient date, prior to the 
. age of Periklés, gives the composition of this sacrifice: a goat to Gê . 
Kurotrophos, to. Hermés Enagénios, and to the Charites; a goat to 
Artemis; a goat to Triptolemos and Telesidromos; a irittys composed, 
of a bull, a ram, and a boar to Iakchos and the Great Goddesses. Ex- 
cepting the addition of the entirely local personages of Triptolemos and ' 
"Telesidromos, this is the same unign -of divinities which was invoked in 
the Thesmophoria. The sacrifice which followed the procession in the 
mysteries of Andante in Messénia, imitated by those of, Eleusis, was 
composed of a sow which had brought forth young, sacrificed to Déméter, 
a virgin sow of two years for the Great Gods or Kabeiroi, a ram for 
Hermés, a boar for Apollón Karneios, and a sheep for Kora Hagna. 
Other sacrifices followed that of the Aieropoioi, on the same altar: 
thus the ephéboi sacrificed in the peribolos of the temple two cows, and 
after this sacrifice they dedicated to Déméter and Koré a silver phialé. 
Varioys religious eorporations, such as the Dionysiakoi Technitai, also - 
offered sacrifices, fhese latter iu their little private sanctuary. : 

"The bulls destined for sacrifice were brought unbound to the altar, 
and the ephéboi struggled with them in order to keep them in check, 
an retain them in the presence of the sacrificer. The same custom 
Was also observed at Eleusis, for the sacrifice qf the festival of the 
.Proérosia, and it recalls to mind what Pausanias relates of the rites of 
tho festfel of Déméter Chthonia at Hermioné. These were the bull. 
figRts which are described in the festivala of Eleusis, and of which the 
emigrants of Athenian origin had transported the custom to Ephesos. 

On the 21st of the month also took place the sacrifices, Üvciat, which 
were distinguished from.the uvorfpu, or mysteries properly so called, 
among the acts performed at Eleusis, the same distinction being also 
observed at Andania. But this was, at the same time, the first of those 
days which aes called par excellence uvornpwori&ec nutpat, initiorum dies, 

E a Livius says.“ Sdpatros,t. with more accuracy, uses the expression 
vixrec uvorixal, for it was in the night that the initiations took placo, 
M..August Mommsen has very justly admitted that three mystic’ days 

or nights must be reckoned, viz., the 21st, 22nd, and 28rd of Boédromién. 
We are entirely of his way of thinking, not so much, as with him, on 
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account of the three nights during which*the mysteries of the saoth- - 
sayor Alexandros of Abdnoteichos lasted—which were imitated to a 
certain extent By those of Eletisis—as because it was necessary to go 
from the 15th to the 28rd in order to complete the essential number 
of nine, days, which lies at the very foundation of the myth of Eleusis, 
and which must necessarily have served as a framework for the mysteries, 
since that was the time which Déméter had spent in search of her 
daughter. Nevertheless, the same M. August Mommsen has very 
clearly proved also that there were only two nights of initiations pro- 
perly so called, the 22nd ond the 23rd, the one for the myésis and the_ 
other for the epopieia. But granting this, the use of the evening and 
the night of the 21st is certain, and forces itself upon us of necessity. 
This is what Fulgentius * calla /ampadum dies, the evening on which the 
mysiai, henceforth alone, shared in the mourning of Déméter, and com- 
memorated by imitation her desolate wanderings after the abduction of 
Koré. Again carrying torches, after the example of the goddess, they 
doubtless went to visit the places which bore witness to her grief, pro- 
bably Erineos, certainly the Agelastos Petra, and the well Anthion. 

This evening of mourning ended, like Déméter’s own journeys, by 
drinking the mystic kykeón, a drink made of flour @iluted in water per- 
fumed with pounded mint. The mystai thus broke the fast which they . 
had kept all that day, and which they had again to observe on the 22nd 
and 28rd. In fact, the Homeric hymn expressly says that the mystai 
imitated the actions of Déméter in her fast, as in taking the kykedn ; 
consequently, the fast of the goddess having lasted nine days, they had 
to abstain for the same period. ‘Their fasting, however, was similar to 
that of the Mussulmans during Ramadhan; they todk no food so long 
as the sun was above the horizon, but only on the ising of the stars, 
this being the time at which the goddess had eaten for the first time 
after her abstinence. The duration of nine days for the fast of the 
initiated of Eleusis receives further confirmation from a comparison with 
the nine nights of perfect continence imposed on the Roman women in* 
the celebration of the fétes of Ceres. 

The act of drinking the Aykeén had in the Eleusinia the character 
of a real sacrament; we see in it, consequently, a part of the mapadoate 
r&v teowv. The collation, which was made in all the mysteries of certain 
sacred and secret articles, hidden from the gaze of the profane, which 
were unveiled to the initiated as peculiarly venerable symbols, was 
thus called by a ritual expression consecrated to it. The mystai touched 
the sacred articles or kissed them, tasted some of them, and received 
certain of them, which they kept-far from the sight of everyone, 
wrapped in a linen cloth.t In each kind ef the mysteries these articles 
were different; at Eleusis they were those which were contained in tho 
kalathos and tho Aisté, and which Clemens Alexandrinus f thus onu 
merates: “cakes of sesame and of wheaten floar,, pies and cakes with 
numerous protuberances on the surface, lumps of salt, pomegranatos, and 
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young shoots of the fig-tree (mod Sax), giant-fennel, branches of ivy, cheose- 
cakes, and quinces.” The mysiai tasted gome of theso sacred cakes, 
after having drunk the kykeón, asis proved by the rA dp mysticformula 
which combines the two actions iu a single ceremony: “el have fasted ; 
Ihave drunk the kykeón ; I have taken out of the Aisté, and after having 
tasted I have deposited in the kalathos; I have taken out of the kala- 
thos again, and put back in the Aisté’ Other texts say that grain 
brought in the Aernos, a sort of dish furnished with cups, was tasted ; 
but this probably refers-to another sapáSocic ray iepov. The sacra- 
mental formula (cóvÜnua, as Clemens Alexandrinus calls it), such as we 
have just described it, has given rise to a vast number of conjectures. 
Some have seen in it a kind of password which the myszai had to pro- 
- nounce at the door in order to be admitted into the telestérion ; but: 


^ 


Lobeck has had no difficulty in showing, by a positive example, that - : 


they entered without anything being asked, without having any sign of 
recognition. Others have thought that it was one of the explanatory 
sentences pronounced by the Aierophantés at the moment of one of the 
acts of the drama of the initiations ; which is equally inadmissible, for 
the phrase is certainly put into the mouth of the mystés, not of the 
hierophaniés. Theme was no occasion, however, to resort to all these 
hypotheses, for Arnobius* says expressly that each of the mystai replied 
in these words to the question of the priest at the moment of the wapadoarce 
. r&v iepov, qwe rogati sacrorum in acceptionibus respondeant. 


When the wapadoate ray iepow: took place, the secret part of the : 


mysteries had already been fully entered upon. It is therefore neces- 
sarily before this that we must place the sole act by which it was 
sought, at least atethe first initiation, to distinguish the mystai from the 
profane, the questien which each mystagégos addressed individually to 
those whom he conducted, asking if they had eaten of the forbidden 
aliments. It appears also, from analogy with the mysteries of the 
sgothsayer Alexandros, that a fresh proclamation, mpóppyoic, to keep 
away the barbarians and the impious, took place at the moment when the 
mystic nights were about to commence. At least it seems certain that 
the Aiewokéryz once more addressed the mystai in order to enjoin on 
tM&m absolute silence during the ceremonies. 

We will return shortly to the subject of the information furnished. 
by-ancient writers as to the two nights of the initiations properly so 
called, which were occupied by the mystic plays—the 22nd and 28rd of 
Boédromión. They were called ai wavy ide because the fête occupied 


. the whole night; and when only a panmychis,in the singular number, 


was spoken of, the expression more especially denoted the second night, 

that of the epopteia. The mystai presented themselves wearing 

a crown of myrtle, and holding in the hand a staff of & peculiar 

‘shape, a sort of thyrsus, very short and richly ornamented. * Thus 

are represented, at the moment of their initiation, the heroes who 

became the tnde types of the mystai, Héraklés and the Dios- 
* Adr. Get, v. W. - 
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kuroi, on & celebrated vase in the British Museum, which originally 
formed part of the Pourtglés collection; and Héraklés alone on 
another famouse vase discovered at Pantikapaion. The same emblem, 
grouped with the poppies of Déméter, figures among the principal 
symbols of the mystic worship on the frieze of the great altar of Eleusis 
and on that of the altar of the Eleusinion at Athénai. This symbol was 
called dakchos, and a branch of thuya was sometimes substituted for it. 

We said just now that it appeared from some positive historical 
data, very ingeniously grouped by Lobeck, that entrance could be gained 
without password or sign of recognition to the myésis properly so called ; 
and, a little before that, we had cited instances which prove that on 
several occasions unworthy persons were able to steal in. It was not 
so with the epopieia, which was reserved for a smaller number of 
individuals, which many did not take the trouble to acquire, and to 
which persons were only admitted—at least after a certain date— 
after a very long period of probation. At the present day it is certain 
that admission could only be gained on presentation of a special tessera. 
A passage of Julius Firmicus Maternus * speaks of signs of this 
kind as being at that time in use in certain mysteries: Libet nunc 
éxplanare quibus se signis vel quibus symbolis in ipsis superstitionibus 
miseranda hominum lurba cognoscat. But was this text meant to apply 
to the mysteries of Eleusis? Doubt might have been entertained on this 
point until the moment when & monument described by M. Albert 
Dumont had decided the question in an affirmative sense. It is a round 
leaden tessera, found in Attiké, which bears the symbols of the ear of 
corn and the poppy, with the four letters EIIO Y, which can only be 
explained by the word éwrowia or troie. Other simslar tessere, with 
the same symbols or the head of Déméter, exhibit ¢lfe letters AA or 
AAA, in which the name of the 8g8o0t-yoc must be recognised. This would 
incline us to believe that these tessere for admission to the epopteia 
were distributed in the name and under the superintendence of tha 
daduchos. And, indeed, a sentence of Sépatrost formally exhibits this * 
minister of the mystic worship as specially charged to recognise the 
individuals who were to be admitted as epoptai. “ Daduchos, I «fhould 
consider him rather as an epoptés than as a mystés,” says he, speakinf* 
of the young man who has seen all the mysteries in a dream, and 
whom it was a question of afterwards conducting to -the initiation in 
reality. Thus the daduchos was the official introducer of the epoptai, 
and it is for this reason that Tertullianusf sums up the two principal 
aspects of his office by calling him deductor and tlluminator. 

Clemens Alexandrinus$ and tho scholiest of Platón|| relate a sym- 
bolic formula in use in certain mysteries dotp6oAov, abvÜnua), which 
presents a certain resemblance to that which we have just now con- 
nected, kecording td formal evidence, with the moment of the rapadoare 


. 
* De Error. profan. Relig., p. $6. + Distinct. Quest, p. 121, ed. Walz. 
f Apolog., p. 198. Protiept., ii. p. 14, ed. Potter. 
UD P. 123, ed en. 
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TOV spay of the first initiagion, but which is conceived i in'much more 
enigmatic terms: “ I have eaten out of the (ympanos, I have drunk out of 
the cymbal, I have carried the kernos, I have insinuated myself under the 
pastos," tx rupravou ayov, Ex kvu(JaAov Extov, Ekepyodiópnoa, UO Tov 
waoroy vmédvoy. The scholiast of Platón, who, though of a very late 
date, was very well informed as to Attic affairs, formally refers thedb sacra- 
mental words to the mysteries of Eleusis. Clemens Alexandrinus connects 
them with some of the scenes of the mystic drama which he speaks of as 
having formed part of these mysteries, and which, indeed, as we shall show. 
a little further on, had their place in the night of the epopieia ; but in 
this place he is comparing them with what also appeared in the 
Phrygian mysteries of Sabasios, and his text is edited in such a manner 
. that it is not known with which mysteries the formula was associated 
in his own mind. Lastly, Arnobius* produces it without modification, 
' assigning it to the Phrygian mysteries. Lobeck, with the decided tone 
which is habitual in his criticism, ridicules those who could- believe that 
the formula in question related to tho Eleusinia ; and in so doing he 
gives as his reason that all the symbols therein mentioned belong 
exclusively to the Phrygian religion of Kybélé. It is easy to demolish 
his reasoning, foreall the symbols in questian are equally proper to 
the Eleusinia) ‘The cymbal, under the sacramental name of écheion, 
played a principal part in the mystic worship of Dàmóter; the kernos 
was one of the essential symbols of this worship, much more so than 
of that of Kybélé. The nymph chô playing the éympanon figures in 
the scene of the birth of Iakchos on the beautiful vase discovered at 
Pantikapaion, and more than one monument puts this instrument into 
the hands of Déméter or of her daughter, even in Attikó. Lastly, we 
shall shortly seô hat at a certain stage of the scenes represented in the 
épopteia, the nuptial pastas was set up. The question of the application 
of the formula which we have just quoted remains, therefore, extremely 
obscure afd difficult. However, an altogether new light has been 
e thrown upon it recently, and one which will probably enable us to find 
its real solution, by the publication of the text of the treatise of Julius 
Firmteus Maternus, “ De Erroribus profanarum Religionum,” for the 
Srst time given in conformity with the manuscripts; this work has 
been published at Vienna by M. Halm. The’ Christian apologist is, 
, . in fact, quoting a sort of formula or password (it is thus that he - 
_ appears to present it) which in many of its essential expressions 
resemblea that which we have borrowed from Clemens Alerandrinus; 
Arnobius, and the scholiast of Platón. He says that it was used in 
some of the mysteries, which, moreover, he does not specify; and the 
text of it had been much, altered by the earliest editors. But thé 
true lesson furnished by the manuscripts is perfectly clear, and attests 
its origin as plainly as possible: I have eaten out of the Zfmpamon, 
I have drunk out qf the cymbal, I have become a mystés of Attés, 
ik TUE GVOVU Bipsxa, ex xupPddou sérexka, yéyova ubornc "Arrtoc.t 
* Adv. Gont., v. 29. + Fifmio. Matern., Do Error. profan. Relig., 18, ed, Hahn. 
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This is the true formula of tho Phrygian mysteries ; tho mention of 
Attés leaves no doubt as tô its character. That of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and of the scholiast of "Platón certainly differs from this latter, 
although having the first two phrases in common with it; the absence 
of the pame of Attés no longer admits of its being thus formally traced 
to Phrygia, and, as it also presents very cousiderable divergonces of com- 
position, mentioning other symbols, it is probable that it belonged to 
other mysteries. Nothing, then, really hinders us from admitting the 
entire accuracy of the statement of the scholiast when he affirms that 
it belonged to the Eleusinia, which appears also the most conformable 
to the mind of Clemens Alexandrinus, whose testimony is so important 
in a case like this, inasmuch as, before he became a Christian, he had 
himself been initiated. The similarity of this Eleusinian formula to the 
Phrygian is naturally explained by the very real analogy which existed 
between the play of the epopteia and the fundamental conceptions of 
the mysteries of Sabazios, through the additions directly borrowed from 
Phrygia which the Orphikoi had introduced into the worship of Eleusis, 
along with the legend of Zagreus. It ifthrough this analogy, probably, 
that Arnobius allowed himself to be misled when hg attributed to the 
Phrygian initiations the sacramental words which were in reality pro- 
nounced in the Eleusinia of the later period, transformed under the 
influence of Orphism. 

But the difficulty does not end here. From the scene with which 
the Alexandrian Father connects the formula in question, it would appear 
to have belonged to the epopieia. Hence it is difficult rot to consider 
it as the more symbolic and more mysterious analogpe of that of tho 
myésis : “ I have fasted, I have drunk the kykeén,” &c. This was not 
& password, as we have shown. It becomes more than doubtful, there- 
fore, whether that of the epopíeia was one, as Firmicus Maternus affirms 
of that of the Phrygian mysteries. It is a more probable supposition, 
that the two parallel formule, which are both put into the mouth of the’ 
initiated, were uttered under similar circumstances, the one at the myésis, 
the other at the epopieia. Was there, then, in addition to the guystic 
play, à mapá&ocic ræv igowy peculiar to the epopteia? This is not om 
unlikely thing, since this paradosis was an essential act of every 
initiation. It would even be possible to conclude, from a passage of 
Athénaios,* that it consisted in tasting the symbolic corn contained in 
the cups of the kernos. And this would completely restore to the 
Eleusinia the word ixepvopópnoa, and consequently the whole formula 
to which it belongs, such as it is found in Clemens Alexandrinus and 
in the scholiast of Platón. * 

Nowhere is there any information as to the employment of the days 
which iptervened between the mystic nights. It is probable, indeed, 
that nothing particular was done on them, and that the mysíai, having 
sat up all night, devoted the daytime to rest. ° 

By the 24th of Boédromión the secret part of the Eleusinia, tho 

e, * Xi. p. 476. 
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initiations, were ended; the festival again became public and panegyrical 
as it had begun; banquets, games, and various kinds of ‘rejoicing 
enlivened the solemnity. As the mystat alone remained at Eleusis for 
the nights of the initiations, the 22nd and 28rd were working days at 
Athénai. The 24th was, on the contrary, again a holiday. On this 
day, in fact, were celebrated the games called Eleusinia or Démétria, 
which were reckoned in the first rank of those of Attiké. They were 
, said to be the most ancient of the games; and the Chronicle of Paros 
places their institution a hundred years before the war of Troia, in the 
reign of Pandión, a little less than a century after the establishment of 
"the mysteries by Eumolpos. The prise consisted of & measure of barley 
reaped during the year, doubtless in the sacred field of Rharos. The 
ephéboi took part in the contests of the Eleusinian games, and thus it 
happened that-Euripidés was crowned in them when his age precluded 
his admission to the Olympic Games. .. 
. Among the rejoicings on the 24th day we must also reckon, with 
M. August Mommsen, the sham fight which was called óalléiys, a 
ceremony which had much analfgy with the gymnic games, but to which 
a deep symbolic signification was attached. Allusion is already made to 
it in the Homeric hymn to Déméter. 

In the time of Demosthenés there was at-this stage of the Eleusinia 
only one day of fétes and games, and from the 25th of Boédromién the 
affairs of ciyil life resumed their ordinary couree, doubtless while the 
initiated returned processionally to Athénai. In the Makedonian epoch 
^re have a decree dated on the 26th. Perhaps when this was delivered 
it had already hecome a custom to make the 25th a second day of re- 
joicing devoted Jo theatrical representations. These representations 
were given by the corporation of- the Dionysiakoi Technitai, whose 
seat was at Athénai, and who possessed a private sanctuary at 
Eleusis. They took place in the theatre of which the remains can still 
. be seen on the side of the Akropolis which looks towards the sea; the 
stadium of Eleusis was between this theatre and the shore. We know 
that «the tragedies of Aischylos were’ played there by preference on 
eccount of their eminently religious character. "There were similar 
‘representations. at Andania in Messénia; at the time of the mysteries, 
‘and there the theatre was purified by sprinkling the benches with the 
blood of three young pigs which were sacrificed. It is probable that the 
aime thing was done at Eleusis, the more so as it was in this manner that, 
at Athénai, the benches of the popular assembly on the Pnyx were purified. . 

Later, at the ‘period to which belongs an inscription at Eleusis, the 
dafe of which is unfortunately doubtful, but, for serious reasons, appears 
to be referable to tho years which immediately followed the taking of 
Athénai by Sylla, two more days were added for games and plays, namely, 
-tha 26th and the 27th. The festival thenceforth continued to be cele- 
brated with this eften&ion. We have a decree of this period delivered 
on the 28th of Boédromión, at Eleusis, bya BovA2) teoa which has generally | 
Leen taken for the Senate of Five Hundred, but which perhape is none 
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other than the iepa yepovaia of the Eleusinifn sacerdotal families. How- 
ever this may be, it follows ffom this document that at that time there 
was on the 28th a session of a*Senate, political or sacerdotal, at Eleusis 
itself, doubtlesi in the buleutfrion which was close to the sacred en- 
closures of that town. Thus the morning of that day also was spent 
there, and the return to Athénai did not take place till later in the day. 

It was preceded by tho ceremony of the prochairétéria, the rites 
belonging to whieh are unknown, but which had the character of an 
adieu to Koré quitting her mother at that moment by order of Zeus, to 
return to her busband's gloomy empire in the infernal regions. 

The initiated returned to Athónai in procession, with the priests. 
But this return, which took place originally on the 25th, and in later 
times on the 28th, was, at least in one part of its progress, disorderly 
and clamorous. The populace coming out from Athénai went, with 
masks on their faces, to wait for the procession at the passage of the 
bridge of the Athenian Képhissos, where they received it with taunts 
and coarse jests. The initiated replied with vigour, and then there com- 
menced droll contests of banter, varied*vith comic interludes, in which 
the conqueror received a bandlet as a prize. These are what were called 
the gephyrismoi. While the initiated halted for these carnival scenes, 
the priests grouped themselves at the Éichó and sounded the mystic. 
cymbals. 

Bat on arriving at the gates of Athénai, yet another religious 
ceremony took place, of a character at once melancholy and agrarian, 
which brought back the mystic festival of the.Fleusinia, in its last act, 
to the original gravity of its institution. "Two vessels of the plémochoé 
form were filled with water (the meaning of the word Aiwa shows this 
in a positive manner), vessels with feet, and with the body in the form 
of a top; they were placed on the ground, one on the eastern side, the 
other on the western, for the gods of the living and the dead; then 
they were emptied on the earth by way of libation, a mystic formulé , 
being pronounced at the same time, which appears to have been vs, xve, 
“fertilize, bring forth,” or, in a more complete form, vg, xe, Umepniy, This 
formula has been found engraved on the curb of a sacred well in frog. 
ofthe Dipylon. This appears to us to fix the spot at which the rite of the 
plémochoai took place. Being the final act of the return procession, 
and thus of the whole of the mysteries, it formed at the gate of Athánai 
the analogue .of what the prochairétéia had been before quitting 
Eleusis. The cycle .of the legend of Déméter and her daughter was 
closed, to be reopened at Agrai the following spring. 

The session of the Senate of the Five Hundred in the Eleusinicn at 
Athénai, to hear the report of the archón-basileus as to the celebration of 
the mysteries, which session was instituted by Solén, took-place the next 
day, that is to say, ae on the 26th and afterwards on, the 29th. 
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HERE can be little doubt as to the need felt by the public for more 
convenient means of remitting small sums of money -by post. The 
increase of correspondence between different parts of the country is con- 
stantly multiplying the number of small debts, debts which cannot be paid. 
by passing coin from hand to hand. The practice is rapidly growing 
up of buying supplies of draperies, teas, books, and numberless 
other commodities from well-known firms, situated in a few of the larger 
towns. Only a well arranged system of parcel posts, as pointed out in. 
& previous article | in this Ruvrew (January, 1879, vol xxxiv. p. 209} 
is needed to develop this mode of traffic immensely. But even with 
the present vexatious charges on small goods traffic, the number of 
parcels distributed must be very large, and each parcel, as a general rule, 
 Hecemitates a postal payment. ‘The facility of railway travelling, again, 
leads people to reside further from their friends than in former days, | 
and multitudes of domestic servants, workmen away from home in 
egarch of work, commercial travellers and tourists, require either to. 
receive or remit small sums of money. 

The Postal Money Order System is older than is generally supposed, 
having existed in one form or other since 1792. In its present form, 
however, the system dates only from the year 1859, and extensions and im- 
provements are frequently announced. In safety and eventual certainty of 
acquittance, money orders leave little to be desired. The payer has only. 
to walk to the nearest Money Order Office; wait five or ten minutes 
while other customers are"being served; fill up a small application 
© form; decide, after mature deliberation with the postmaster, and refer- 

‘ence to a private official list, upon the Money Order Office most. 
convenient to the, payée; then wait until the order is duly filled up, 
eounterfoiled, stamped, &o. ; and finally tand over his money, and his. 
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work is done, with the exception of enclosing the order in the properly 
addressed letter. The payed, too, may be aure of getting his money, if 
all goes well. “He need only Walk to the Money Order Office named, 
sign the order,'give the name of the remitter, and then the postmaster, 
if satisfied that all is right, and if furnished with the indispensable advice 
note from the remitting office will presently hand over the cash. But 
sometimes the advice note has not arrived, and the applicant must call 
again; not uncommonly the payer, with the kindest intentions, has 
made the order payable at a distant office, imagining, for instance, that 
Hampstead Road Post-Office must be very convenient to a resident of 
Hampstead. The payee must then make a tour in search of the required 
office — unless indeed he or his friend happens to have a banking 
account, when all goes smoothly in a moment, and the banker instantly 
relieves him of further labour in obtaining the seven shillings and sixpence 
or other small sum which the Postmaster-General holds for his benefit. 
But, seriously speaking, time is too valuable to allow us to deal with many 
money orders. Business men must long ago have demanded a complete 
reform of the system, were it not thatethe bankers came to the rescue 
of the Department, by agreeing to collect the orders, and the post-office 
people soon discovered that the banker was the safest and easiest medium 
of collection. 

Within the last six or seven years, however, an interesting attempt 
has been made to replace money orders by bankers’ cheques. ‘There 
used to be a tradition that it was illegal to draw a cheque for less than 
twenty shillings, and many people still have an uneasy feeling about 
drawing a cheque on Lombard Street for half-a-guinea. But the Cheque 
Bank established by the late Mr. James Hertz has helped to change 
allthis. Not only do people now draw very small cheques in their 
own cheque books, but, if they happen not to possess that luxury, 
they walk into a neighbouring stationer's or draper's shop,and ask for 
a Cheque Bank Cheque, which is simply filled up and handed over Rr 
exchange for the money without more ado. This cheque may be 
poeted to almost any part of the habitable world, and will be worth its 
inscribed value, for which most bankers, hotel-keepers, and other busingss 
people will cash it, irrespective of advice notes and localities. About 
six years ago, when preparing my book on “Money.” for the Inter- 
national Scientific Series, I inquired minutely into the working of Mr. 
Herts's scheme, which seemed to form the downward completion of the 
banking system, and after six years of subsequent experience, I see no 
reason to alter the opinions I then expressed about the new kind of 
bank. The Cheque Bank has met with but one real check, and that 
is the penny stamp duty, in respect of which the Bank must already have 
earned a large revenue for the Government, while the Moncy Order : 
system has occasionally been losing revenue. : 

The Post-Office authorities, not unnaturally * moved by this: state of 
things, have now produced a scheme for the issue of Postal Notes, which, if- 
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successful, are no doubt intetided to supersede Money Orders, and Cheque 
Bank Cheques as well The Bill now if Parliament for establishing 
this scheme bears the names of the: présent Postmaster-General, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, and of Lord Frederick Cavendish. . The father startling : 
draft regulations which accompany the Bill purport to be the -onders of 
the Right Honourable Henry Fawcett. But it'must surely be under- 
stood that this eminent economist is not responsible for ‘the details of 
thé scheme, except in a purely official capacity. The! Bill though 
altered in details is not now put forward for the first time,.and it is due 
either to the late Postmaster-General, Lord John Manners, or else to 
that vague entity “The Department." . But whatever. be its origin this 
‘Bill is an interesting document, and its. NE a perstivdly demand 
consideration. . 

The idea of the system is :to issue orders for aged intégsil sums, 
rising by steps from one shilling as a minimum, to half-a-crown, five 
shillings, seven shillings and sixpence, ten shillings, twelve shillings and 
. sixpence, seventeen shillings and sixpence, to a maximum of one pound. 
‘A person wanting to remit, say fineteen shillings, must therefore apply 
for the next lower note, namely, seventeen shillings and sixpence, 
together with & shilling note, and then add six penny stamps, and enclose 
the whole to the payee. These notes will be issued; apparently, with a 
blank space for the name of the payee, and another for the name of 
the office where they are to be paid. In this condition the order may 
be handed about like.a piece of -paper money, and will have, so far as I 
can understand the Bill and regulations, absolute currency. Like & 
coin, it will be primd facie the property of its holder, and its bond fide 
owner will be unaffected by the previous’ history of the note. - Any 
holder, however, may fill: up ‘one: or both: blanks, and it'then becomes 
payable only to a particular person and (or)'at the particular office named. 
‘It would appear, however, that if the payes. thus named in-thé order 
signs the receipt at the back, the note-again becomes practically payable 
"to bearer, like an endorsed. cheque to order. Clausc 8 of the Regulations 
“provides that if the note: bears a-signature purporting to be the signature 
of, the payee, “it shall not..be necessary to prove that the receipt was 
signed by or under the ‘authority of the. payee."' There-are elaborate 
provisions for-the crossing'of these Post-Office Cheques, both, generally 
and speciaHy, and it would seem.that even though the name of a distant 
Money Order Office be inserted in the.blank,.a banker may, under 
Clause 10, ‘safely .cash.a notei ‘The regulations point. distinctly: to-a 
desire ‘of the ‘Department ‘to’ withdraw. their notes from circulation, 
as much as possible, through the banking system of the kingdom... < 

The currency of these notes is somewhat restricted by Clause 11 of 
the Regulations; which provides that-when more than three months oldj 
notes will only be paid after deduction of a new: commission-equal to 
the original poundage, &nd. a like further commission for every subse- 
quent period of three months, ox part. of such period. . Payment may, 
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under the next clause, be refused in case a hote bears signs of tampering 
or fraud. Then follows the*'important provision, that “A Postmaster 
may refuse or delay the payrhent of a postal order, but shall imme- 
diately report'such delay or- refusal, with his reasons for it, to the 
Postmaster-General.” As, however, this report seems to be intended 
for the private satisfaction of the Department, and there is no clause 
requiring the Postmaster,-or the Postmaster-General, to give reasons to 
the holder of the note, this. regulation makes the notes convertible into 
coin at the will and convenience of the Department. There is no act of 
bankruptcy nor breach of engagement in refusing payment. The local 
postmaster has simply to give as his reason for suspending payment, 
that he has no founds, and the Department will doubtless regard his 
reason as a very good one. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary clause of the regulations 1s No. 16, 
which provides that, if a note be once paid by any officer of the Post- 
Office, both the Postmaster-General and all his officers shall be 
discharged from all further liability in respect of that order, “ notwith- 
standing any forgery, fraud, mistakep or loss which may have been 
committed, or have occurred, in reference to such order, or to the 
procuring thereof, or to obtaining the payment thereof, and notwith- 
standing any disregard of these regulations, and notwithstanding : 
anything whatsoever.” Thus is Professor Fawcett, by his own mere 
fiat, for this clause occurs only in the regulations which purport to be 
the act of the Postmaster-General, made to shelve the whole common 
and statute law of the realm in his own favour. Even his own regu- 
lations, laid down in the same fiat, are not to be binding on this 
potentate, who is to be free from all question “ notwithstanding anything 
whatsoever." These words are, indeed, a stroke of d&partmental genius. 
Red tape is potent for binding the outside public; but within the 
Department no bonds of law or equity are to be recognized in case of 
error, “ notwithstanding anything whatsoever." . 

I came to the study of this scheme much prejudiced in its favour, 
because it might be the means of breaking down tho absurd objection 
of the English people to the use of one pound notes. A TEE 
issue of such notes would conduce to everybody's convenience, an 
might give a substantial addition to the revenue, with absolute immu- 
nity from financial risk. But then such a currency must be issued on 
the principle of the Bank Charter Acts, and under strictly defined 
statutory conditions. It must be absolutely convertible at the will of 
the bond fide holder, and must not be issued for such trifling 
amounts as one shilling or two shillings and sixpence. In eNor- 
way and Sweden, notes of about fivé shillings in value form 
a perfectly successful and convenient currency, but as a first experi- 
ment it would not be wise to advocate the issue of anything less than 
a ten shilling note. Even a one pound note ctrsency with token gold 
half sovereigns would meet all real needs. But after considering ihe 
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details of this Post-Office scheme, it peu itself as a currency “leap 
in the dark.” 

In the first place, it is quite. doubtfa? ae the pôstal notes will 
really fulfil their ostensible purpose of enabling postal'remittances to 
be made easily and safely. The case will be provided for, no doubt, if 
the notes can be purchased in bundled and kept in the cash-box, and 
if, again, they can be got rid of, when rüperabundant, in paying cab 
fares, small bills, &c. Few visits to the Post-Office would then be 
needed, the notes being current. But what about safety? | Almost 
every postal remittance on this system will contain not only paper 
money payable to bearer at any money order office, but also postage 
stamps to make up the odd pence. An ingenious letter-carrier will pro- 
bably soon learn how to detect the enclosure of postal notes, and even 
if he destroy the notes themselves, a fair average day's wages might at 
any time .be. made out of the stamps, by a systematic operator. 
Nor is any method of reading enclosures indispensable ; for many news- 
paper offices, large shops, booksellers, and others, habitually receive.so 
many small remittances, that aebold and sagacious post-office servant 
might trust to the theory of probabilities, and prey judiciously on the 
correspondence of a°few favourite firms. The Department eppears to 
have entirely overlooked the circumstances which give such security to 
bankers’ cheques, especially Cheque Bank cheques, namely, that they 
are made out for odd sums, are seldom or never in the company of 

postage stamps, are returned for verification and payment within a few 
days, and, when crossed, are only payable through a bank, that is 
through the hands of a perfectly well-known and responsible customer. 
If the postal notes are to be promptly returned for payment, they may 
prove even more tublesome than money- -orders ; if they are to circulate 
as a smell paper currency, they can give little security against pecu- 
lation, especjally considering the stamps which will usually accompany 
them. The Statist, indeed, in en able article on this scheme, in the - 
"sue of June 6th, which should be read in connection with an equally 
able article in the same journal for March 18th, seems to take for 

t these postal-notes, with the aocompanying stampe, will need 
. to be remitted in a registered letter. But if so, the aggregate trouble 
and cost of the operation will be almost greater than in the case of the 
present money-orders, and the raison d'Étre of these new notes disappears 
altogether.' 

The fundamental objection to be made to this scheme is, no doubt, as 
pointed out by the Economist, Statist, and several other important 
autherities, that it enables the Post-Office Department to create a con- 
siderable circulation of papet currency, without providing any corres- 
ponding guarantees as regards a metallic reserve. It is a Bank Charter 
Act for Bt. Martin’s-le-Grand, minus the sound principles embodied 
by Peel in that great *Act. There is something humorous in the 
idea of a sound and sensible economist like Professor Fawcett, being 
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made by his Department, as the first*step in his official life, to 
throw over all the nice c&nsiderations which belong to the theory 
of currency. fn the lecture-h'sll at’ Cambridge, the examination-rooms 
at Burlington Gardens, or around the board of the Political Economy 
Club, a score of abstruse questions would arise about the raising of prices, 
the drain of gold, the seasonal fluctuations of a small paper currency, the 
proper limits of government industry, and so forth. But, as Postmaster- 
General, the Professor ignores all theory, and disclaims all liability, 
K notwithstanding anything whatsoever.” Though hardly responsible 
for the details of a scheme framed while he was yet merely a pro- 
fessor, he will become responsible for them if he advocates the passage 
of the Bill through Parliament, or if he allows the scheme to crop 
up again in a subsequent session. 

The worst point of the Bill is that it provides no regulations 
for the custody or disposal of the large sum of money which will 
be paid into the Department, if the public takes a fancy to the notes. 
It is quite impossible to estimate, by any reference to theory or fact, 
how large the balance will be. In all probability it will not be less 
than two or three millions sterling, and quite likely double that. 
If the orders should prove to be popular in the capdtity of paper money, 
the circulation might possibly amount to twenty millions, No ordinary 
person, indeed, can pretend to understand how the Post-Office people 
can manage to keep a cash reserve at each of nearly six thousand Money 
Order Offices. Markets, fairs, races, currents of tourists, fluctuations of 
trade must cause great and often unexpected variations of demand, and 
it is financially absurd and impossible, and against all the principles 
of banking to divide a cash reserve into six thousand fragments! Nor, 
indeed, is there any provision for the regulation of s*metallic reserve or 
any reserve at all. The Department would no doubt like to have a few 
millions at their unfettered disposal; but surely a Post-Office Bank 
Charter Act, devoid of any mention of a cash reserve, and with careful 
provisions for suspending payment whenever convenient, is a monstroud 
anomaly, and, I may almost say, an insult to the financial common-sense 
of the country. 

I suppose we ought to feel indebted to the Postal authorities for con- 
descending to give us the pretty full details contained in the present Bill 
and Draft Regulations. The earliest form of the scheme as embodied in 
the Bill of June, 1877, consisted in simply suspending as regards the Post- 
Office all laws restricting the issue of promissory notes payable to bearer— 
a simple carte blanche to the Department to embark in the issue of paper 
money. In each subsequent edition of the Bill they have condescgnded 
to be more and more explicit. Now the Draft Regulations give us all we 
can wgnt to know, subject to this difficulty that these regulations may be 
revoked and altered within the limits of the Act by the mere fiat of the 
Postmaster-General, subject to the consent of thé Treasury and the some- 
what illusory check of being laid before Parliament within fourteen days 
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after it assembles. I feel stre that I express the opinion of every sound 
economist when I say, that if we are to hate an unlimited circulation of 
one pound notes and small fractional curreficy, thatcurrency must be issued - 
under conditions clearly and inflexibly defined by statute.' An examina, 
tion of this Bill, however, will show that it is for the most part an epabling 
Bill; the restrictions, such as they are, are mostly contained in the Regula; 
tions, and.are revocable by Government without further appeal to Parlia- 
ment.. In fact, the second clause* of the Post Office Money Order Act, 
1848 (11 and 12 Vict. cap. 88), which is embodied in the new Bill, appears 
,to.me to enable the Treasury to suspend payment altogether whenever they 
feel inclined so to do, right of action being barred, “ Any law, statute, 
or usage to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding” (I) . 

The proposals of this Bill assume a still more ominous aspect when we 
consider them.in connection .with the kindred new Savings Bank Bill. 
This latter Bill, among other matters, is intended to raise the limit of de- 
posits to be made in any oneyear in a Post-Office Savings Bank from £80 to 
£100, and the total allowable deposit, apart from interest, from £150 to 
£250. The two Bills taken together disclose a settled design on the 
part of the. Post-Office to become a vast.banking corporation, and to 
enter.into direct cofhpetition with the bankers .ot the United Kingdom. 
It is impossible not to agree with the protest issued by the managers of 
the ten principal banks of Manchester, that such changes would involve a 
complete change in the raison d’étre of. the Post-Office Monetary Depart- 
ment... The. Post-Office Savings .Banks, as the Manchester bankers 
correctly remark, were intended to act as elemosynary institutions— 
as, in fact, public schools of thrift. By the whole conditions of the 
original scheme they were designed.to induce labourers, nurse-maids, 
children, and .other*people of very small means to begin saving. their odd 
shillings and half-crowns, and to.a.certain extent they have fulfilled that 
purpose. The Post-Office was in this respect.a deus ex.machind—it was 
Jupiter called from above to help a thriftless residuum out of the mire 
‘of pauperism, The present limits of the, deposits are quite sufficient 
to meet all the needs of this class To allow a person to deposit 
as much as £100 in a year in a State Bank is to step over the line into . 
a "totally different.class of operations. The matter is made all the worse 
by the fact that financially the constitution of the Post-Office . Savings 
Bank is bad-and indefensible. . As Mr. William Langton has abundantly 
shown, to receive a ee be paid at call, and then invest it in euwe 


be paid, as the sei Trade Genera wi m with such sansenk 4d aloras, shall see fit, 
Menon tate @ aise win wach eoneent ae to alter or repeal any such regulations 
or restrictions, and make and establish any new or other regulations or restrictions in lieu 
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ment funds of variable value, always throws risk on the Government. A 
preponderance of withdrawals is always made while the funds are 
depressed, and &n increase of feposits will usually coincide with a high 
price to be paid by the Department, ‘Thus has already arisen a large 
deficit pn the investments of the old Savings Banks to the extent of 
nearly four millions, a deficit which Mr. Gladstone is now very properly 
proposing to pay off by a terminable annuity. „The Post-Office Banks 
have hitherto avoided a like deficit by offering only 24 per cent. interest, 
and keeping the amount invested moderate. But it by no means follows 
that what has hitherto answered fairly well on a small scale, will always 
&uswer as well on the bolder scale now proposed. Already the savings 
of the people, held on a radically false basis by Government, amount to 
about three-quarters of a hundred millions. With the enlarged limits 
proposed for the Savings Banks, and probably additional investments on 
account of the Postal Note deposits, we shall soon reach a hundred millions, 
or one-cighth part of the whole National Debt. Should any serious crisis 
ever occur, such as a great naval war (and how can we expect to be 
always free from danger ?), withdrawals would unquestionably take place, 
and the Goverament would be obliged to make forced sales of its own 
securities, running down its own credit, and incwfing a deficit at tho 
very time when it most needed resources. No doubt in such circum- 
stances the Government would be obliged to raise a Jarge loan in the 
open market, but this would really mean that when compelled to redeem 
its promises the Government would have to fall back upon those very 
bankers with whom it had been competing on most unfair conditions in 
casier times. The Post-Office monetary schemes are essentially fair 
weather schemos, but they must founder, like the Eurydice and the 
Atalanta, in case of squalls and rough weather. ot 

If the English Government is really fitted to do banking business, 
why does it not begin with its own accounts? Why leave the National 
Debt, the Dividends, the Revenue payments, and a variety of large public 
and semi-public accounts in the hands of the Bank of England, aided 
by the banking organization generally. The fact of course is that not 
only from the time of Adam Smith, but from a much earlier daté, it hes 
always been recognized that a Government is not really a suitable body 


thereof; and that all such regulations and restrictions shall be binding and conclusive, os 
well upon the parsons to whom such money orders have been, or ahali bo granted or issued, 
aud tho ;ayees thereof, and all the persons interested or claiming under them, and all other 
persons whomsoever, as upon all officers of the Post-Office , and all such regulations and re- 
strictions shall have the same force and effect 1n all respects as uf the same had been and 
were coutained in and enacted by this Act, and that no achon, swt, or otha ps 
at low or in equity shall be brought, instituted, or commenced m any court, or re any 
Judyo or Justice, or otherwise howsoever, against the Postunaster-General, or again any 
offive: of the Post-Offica, or ngaat any other persone whomsoever, for or by reason or in 
consequence of the making ‘of any such regulations or restrictions, or of any oompliance 
therewith, or otherwise in relation to any such regulations or restrictions, or for or by 
reason or 1n consequence of the payment of any such money orders being refused or delayed 
by or on account of any socidental neglect, omission, or mistake, by or on the pert of any 
oficer of the Poat-Offioa, or for any other cause whatsoever, Without fraud or wilful misbe- 
hiviour on the part of any such offloer of the Post-Office, any law, statute, or usage to the 
oontiary in anywise notwi ing." 
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to enter upon the business' of banking. It is with regret that we 
must seo in this year, 1880, the names of*so great a financier as Mr. 
Gladstone, and so sound an economist hs Professor Fawcett, given to 
schemes which are radically vicious and opposed to thb teachings of 
economic science and economic experience. 

Did space admit I might go on to ahow that the ondiko. which 
the Post-Office demand as essential to the success of their monetary 
operations are tainted by a kind of political immorality. Every common 
carrier and every banker is responsible under complicated statutes and 
the common law for every act of negligence, and for not afew accidents 
involving no negligence. But the Post-Office, though it entere into compe- 
tition with the industry of the country sets itself above the law. Even a 
registered letter, if lost, stolen, or destroyed by its own servants, throws 
no responsibility on the Department, except as regards the tardy and 
absurdly small concession of £2, provided certain regulations be care- 
fully observed. Now, the same Department coolly proposes to issue an 
unlimited paper currency and to do a large part of the banking business 
of the country under like considerations of irresponsibility. Professor 
Fawcett, Lord John Manners, or whatever other deserving politician 
happens to hold thf place of Postmaster-General, is to conduct a vast 
monetary business, and yet to be the final arbiter in all his own trans- 
actions with the British public irrespective of the Law Courts.. 

Nor, if we investigate the matter, will it appear that there is any 
real need for these schemes, except to magnify the influence of “ The 
Department," which propounds them. If the banking system of this ` 
kingdom were in a rudimentary state, like that of the Fiji Islands, there 
might be some reason why the Government should try to educate its 
subjects up to the*banking stage of civilization. But if any one will 
take the trouble to look through the Banking Almanack, and to 
study some accounts of the Bankerw Clearing- House System, he will 
appreciate the degree in which the country needs to be taught banking. 
“The Post-Office, great as its system may be, is mere child's play compared 
with the wonderful organization which settles transactions to the extent 

one hundred millions per week in Lombard Street, without the use 
of a single coin. The very remarkable statistics drawn up by Mr 
Newmarch, and printed in the Banking Almanack for thisyear, go to show 
that the system of Branch Banks is being extended in a wonderful way, 
and bids fair to distance even in number the increase of Money Order 
Offices. According to these statistics, the number of Branch Banks, as 
distinguished from separate Banks, or Head Offices, was, in 1866, 1,226 ; 
in 1872, 1,886 ; in 1878, 1,801. The increase in“the former interval 
was at the rate of about 18 pèr cent., and in the latter 80 per cent.! The 
number of Money Order Offices was in 1866, 8,454; in 1872, 4,800; 
in 1878, 6,719, and though the rate of increase is considerable, 
béing in the first interval 244 per cent, and in the second 88 
per cent., it does not manifest the same tendency to progressive 
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advance which we notice in the’ Branch Banking System. There 
can be little doubt that the bankers of England and Scotland, if 
not interfered with, will, in the next ten or fifteen years, establish : 
banking offices, in every nook and cranny of the kingdom where there 
is any business at all to be done, and their competition will result in 
offering facilities for small savings and small payments which must 
altogether distance the operations of any Government Department.* An 
impartial review of the whole question can only lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the bankers are right in crying out to the: Government, 
* Let us alone!" It is a new phase of the old economic adage—taissez 
faire—taissez passer; the only novelty in the matter is, that the cry 
is now addressed to a great Minister aud an eminent economist, the 
latter of whom has advocated in his writings what the former has, to a 
great extent, carricd into effect. ] 

But to return to our more immediate topic of Postal Notes, I will now 
point out that it is only Government interference which prevents bankers 
from organizing a system of small payments by cheques, far more 
perfect, safe, and convenient than anything the Post-Offlee can do. 
The Cheque Bank has already done more than the Department; it has 
done a large business in small payments, with almost complete frecdom 
from fraud, and has paid at the same time a large revenue to Govern- 
ment through the penny cheque stamp. But this penny tax, though 
quite inconsiderable in larger payments, becomes intolerably oppressive 
in the case of payments under a pound or two pounds. The Post-Office 
probably loses on the smaller transactions of the Money Order System, 
and what revenue it does seem to gain is gained on the larger orders, 
at least so the Statist holds. For my part, I cannot see how we can be 
sure there is any gain at all, because the business isectnducted by the 
- same persons and in the same premises as the general post business, and 
we can by no means be sure that each of the functions of a postmaster 
is separately paid in a degree adequate to its trouble. Nevértheless the 
Cheque Bank, according to its last report, now about pays its way, in* 
addition to paying a considerable revenue to the Crown. 

There is needed but one change to set the whole matter rigfft, and 
that is to reduce the stamp duty on small cheques, say those under .£f* 
or £8 to one halfpenny. The penny stamp duty on receipts, as every 
one knows, is not required in the case of receipts for less than £2, for 
the obvious reason that it would be absurdly oppressive in the case of 


* In his speech on the Savmgs Bank Bill (June 18th), Mr Gladstone is reported to have 
anid, “ If they had an this country a banking system so largely developed that ıt went into 
every town and considerable parish, he inly should be very doubéful indeed as to the 
demrability of raising the upper limit of £900. . . . . The Post Office Savings Banks for 
the three Kingdoms were already beyond 6,000, and were rising at the rate of 800 bafks a 
year; but the other banks, notwi ing the exoeilens development whioh they had 
undergone, hardly reached 2,000, banks and branches taken together.” 

There must be some mistake here; for Mr. Newmaroh's res show the total number 
of banks and branch offices in the United Kingdom to be 8, , or 78 per cant. more than 
Mr Gladstone is to have said. Moreover, the eras wee showin abore, are being 
multiplied in an plana Nina of multiplication!  Cleeily, ing to Mr. Gladstone's 
own admission, he ought to relinquish the part of the bill raising the limit of dopoaits, 
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small receipts. But exactly-the same reason holds good for reducing 
the tax if not abolishing it in the case of gmall drafts. There need be 
no practical difficulty in doing this, for an Act of Parliament of little 
more than one clause might énaét-that any. cheque form.of any banker, 
bearing upon its-face a printed and also an indelible perforated notice 
that it can only be drawn for a sum of (say) £5 or under, may ‘be im- 
pressed at the Stamp Offices with a halfpenny stamp, and shall then be 
deemed duly stamped, all previous Acts notwithstanding, in the same way 

„as if'it had, according to the Stamp Act of 1870, been impressed with s 
penny stamp. Such a change in the law would create no monopoly for 
the Cheque Bank ; for if the success of this bank became considerable, 
competitors would soon spring up, and there would be nothing to prevent 
any bank from supplying its customers with halfpenny cheques for small 
drafts. No doubt, the Cheque Bank in urging the reduction of the 
penny stamp duty, does so from a weak, because an interested position, 
but it is possible for other persons to advocate the same measure from a 
purely public and disinterested point of view. 

In the use of such small cheques there is nothine snail, 
unsound. The experience of the Cheque Bank has shown that their 
cheques do not cireulate for any considerable length of time. Being 
drawn for odd sums, needing endorsement and being all crossed, it is 
notlikely they should circulate. They are exceedingly safe for poetal 
transmission; no post-office thief could possibly venture to negotiate 
cheques, which are, I believe, regularly treated as “ duffer," or dangerous 
stuff. It ie, indeed, a serious question for bankers, how they are to 
meet the trouble arising from any great multiplication of small cheques. 
But in any case, I do not see how they are to avoid these small trans- 
actions, even if'fhey desire it. Cheque Bank cheques are, I imagine, 
less troublesome than Postal Money Orders, -which bankers ‘already 
collect in large numbers for their customers. As to the proposed small 
shilling and half-crown notes, it seems to me that they will give infinite 

*trouble to bankers, who must not only sort and’ count them like the 
smallest fractional currency, but must examine the dates, to ensure that 
they a% not running beyond the three months’ interval of free currency. 
The Post-Office clearly intend, if possible, to oblige. the bankers to 
receive these small notes, judging from the regulations about crossing. 
If, indeed, the bankers unanimously refuse to receive such notes, the 
scheme must, I think, fall to the ground, even though Paremene should 
sanction it. 

The general conclusion, thep, to which I am forced to come is, that 
this scheme of Postal- Notes is a mistaken one, which should never have 
been.allowed to come forth under Mr. Fawcetts name. It is neither 
fish nor flesh; neither a well-regulated paper currency, nor a safe sytem 
of banking payments. It is the scheme of a tenacious and aggressive 
bureau to underbid jhe Cheque Bank, and by setting at nought all the 
customary risks of monetary transactions, to secure the disposal of large. 
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funds, while throwing much of the"troublg and cost upon the banking 
community. In the,conveyance of parcels and small goods the Post- 
Office has yet much to do, as I «have taken trouble to prove; but in the 
direction of bagking, it has already reached a limit which it cannot be 
safely allowed to pass. : 

i W. STANLEY Jrvows. 


Posrscger.—Since the above was in type, it has been stated that the 
Government will propose to amend the Bill by restricting the currency 
of the Postal Notes to one month. This will mar the. beauty and 
success of the scheme. It will be indispensable in a subsequent Session 
of Parliament to enlarge the interval of currency to three months, if 
not the twelve months originally proposed by the Department. Several 
homely proverbs occur to one: “ Give an inch, take an ell” —“ Get the 
thin end of the wedge in first." In regard to the Post-Office Savings 
Bank deposits, the wedge is just now being driven home a little. The 
promoter of the Postal Telegraph Department disclaimed all idea of a 
statutory monopoly of telegraphic business, saying, “I never should 
wish for that protection.” There is now an action pending in the Law 
Courts by which the Department will bring the tglephone companies 
well under control. Ministries come and Ministries go; the Department 
remains. 19¢h June, 1880. 
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FROM FAUST TO MR. PICKWICK. 


F Schopenhauer, his forernnners and successors, are right, and life is 
not worth having, it must still be confessed that those who prac- 
tically decide the question. have, apart from the practical decision of 
. living on and on with more or less relish, shown a wonderful interest in | 
the story of the human soul from age to age. Magnificent is the 
spectacle by which the not-worth-while has represented itself to itself; 
endless the' drama of human Art. Generation after generation, the 
stage is set, and the pictures and people come and go, and the interest. 
never abates. From Job and the Canticles down to the last poem or 
story, the play proceeds. The plot and the personages seem in every 
age and every land new to the mass of the spectators; and there iw 
indeed noxelty in the midst of the sameness; but the farther back in 
. time, and the farther afield in place we happen to go, the more we are 
struck with the essential sameness of the interest of the drama, and the 
humap “ characters” who enact it. There is a vast gulf between the 
e@ttory of Job and the Indian drama of Harichandra; and a gulf still 
more vast between both and Goethe’s “ Faust ;’ but in these two very 
ancient books, as in that which is usually held to be the most essentially 
modern of poems (I include the second part), we recognize a tie of 
kinship. Wis Wamitra is not Mephistopheles, but whether we read 
the Indian play first or the German, we recognize a likeness. 
Hiawatha and his company we can parallel a score of times in world- 
literature. And so it is with other types, let the reason be what it 
. may. But the reason i not obscure. Dr. Goldziher or Professor 
Steinthal may make out the story of Samson to be as certainly a wun- 
myth as the story of Hercules, but there is a good deal mofe of the 
brooding and wondering human heart in Samson than there is of the 
sun, as we are soon made to feel when Milton tells his story over 
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again for us; and, indeed, it is lucky for the myth theorists that the 
story of the suu and the weather is so much like that of human life. 
But, passing by*this, with any*apology that may be needful or accept- 
able, we should» none of us feel the slightest hesitation in placing the 
Book of Job, “ Harichandra," “ Hiawatha,’ Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim,” 
Goothe's “ Faust,” Thackeray’s “ Newcomes,” and Mr. Horne’s “ Orion” 
in the same category; as efforts made by different types of the human 
mind, under different circumstances, to dramatisé the whole world- 
story in some form outside of itself. 

Taken by themselves these may be called commonplaces of criticism. 
Zt is plain that as soon as men began to think about themselves and their 
lot they must have been puzzled, and sometimes distressed; and in pro- 
portion to the activity of the sense of justice ; tenderness ; and the compar- 
Ing, inferring, and artistic faculties, they endeavoured to picture their 
story and their lot over again to themselves in order that they might 
contemplate it more at leisure, with less of direct personal interest, and 
with the advantago of the co-operation and criticism of other minds. All 
suppositions of this order should be made under reserve; for, in spite of 
the confidence with which wo now talk and write of “ the childhood of the 
world," we know nothing about it, and it is yet to be found that some- 
thing corresponding to what is known as “the Fall” does not lie at the 
back of all human story. Of course this would not help us to explain 
anything—it only places the elephant on the tortoise—but it might 
alter many of our intermediate conclusions. There isa sonnet by Blanco 
White—aaid by Coleridge to be the finest sonnet ever written—in which 
. he supposes Adam and Eve overwhelmed with amazement at the first 
descont of night over Eden and the disclosure of the heavenly fires which 
the night brought with it—the burden of the poem befng that death 
may, like the darkness, bring new worlds to us or take us to them. 
The poem may be received as a parable. Generation after generation 
has now wondered at the sun-setting and the night-fall, the rising of 
moon and stars, and the birth of the new day, and the wonder stands 
reproduced in the literature of every nation. In the ordinary course of 
life, the average human being does not think of such things. Nigtt is 
the time for sleep ; to-morrow there will be a bill to take up; and so it 
goes on. But all men feel thrilled at death, and must have been in 
some way stirred by the passions, by love, grief, disappointment, and 
sense of injustice. Nearly all have known what itis to feel helpleasnesa, 
and a large majority of men and women have at some time had tho 
idea, true or false, that the “ something-not-themselves," which disposes 
of them against their will, might have treated them more kindly. This 
idea is of course quickened into vehement aptivity when there arises 
any startling case of disparity between the lot and the “ deserts” of some 
human being; and then, if literature have taken form, we may have a 
Book of Job, or a tragedy by Æschylus, or a medjmval romance, or & 
story like “The Newcomes,” or some other such product of the aroused 
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imagination. The poem or the romance answers no question, .and solvea 
no problem; but it may and usually dog help us in more ways than: 
one. It shows us, for example, that other hearts have been wrung as 
well as ours, and are as desirous of our sympathy as we can be. of theirs; : 
that these other hearts have kept faith and hope, or at least have sus- 
tained and acquiesced through all; sometimes, that they have. hot only 
kept the faith and hope they started with, but have won more—have 
ten talents to show instead of the one. But we always find the problem 
essentially the same. First, we are in absolute subjection to the Power 
which is behind all the great cosmic changes, and even when, if ever, 
we have clearly:traced the connection of the sun-spote with the weather, 
the sun-spota will go on without consulting us, Even when, by follow- 
_ Ing the indications of what. we call natural laws, we seem to have 
acquired some measure of conquest over our lot, we discover that abso- 
lute.rest is forbidden to us, because some new task is given us to do in 
the very moment of victory—aso it has been, century after century, and 
so-willit be with our children after us. But, besides our subjection to 
the Power behind Nature, as it is exhibited in more or less calculable 
cosmic forces, we find that the working of the human will has some of 
the effects of fatftity. To any given man the onrush of another man 
bent on stabbing him is as much a fatality as the march of the planeta. 
And to multiply this idea by millions is to represent an awfully large 
portion of the story of man. History resounds with the “ many 
tramplings" of murderous hosts leaping forth out of the darkness and 
flinging themselves upon other hosts more or less prepared. Napoleon 
said it was folly to accuse him of crimes—'* Men like me do not commit 
crimes”—and the saying had a diabolic plausibility about it. We stop 
at plausibility, -and we unhesitatingly condemn the individual—but 
‘then we take things in the mass, the story of the world may easily be 
made to look like a series of convulsions for which no one is respon- 
sible anymore than for an earthquake, and in which millions of men, 
women, and children are, on this side or that, blind sufferers or blind 
instruments of suffering. An illustration of the general drift here is 
ready to our hands. Human will and choice are clearly concerned 
in:the continuation of the human race. Any man, for example, in 
England at this moment, may say, “I will never become a father," 
and lie may keep his word. And we sometimes find numbers of 
human beings agreeing together to lead single lives. But no one ever: 
. dreams of the discontinuation of the rece any more than of thé sus- 
pension of the law of gravitation. That mankind should continue to de is 
‘agsumed as certainly as that thewun will rise to-morrow. And, apart from 
‘great calamities arising from more or loss traceable physical causes, and 
apart from wars and the like, men and women, by the nature of the case, 
exist together in large numbers; and we find minorities aud indivi- 
duals subjected to majorities quite irrespective of any laws. of justice 
or kindness : particularly irrespective of justice, There is not a corner 
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of life in which the inequalities of human character and intelligence do 
not tell with painful force on some one in some way ; nor in which the 
individual is not'reminded that “his relations to his follow-creatures are 
such that, if he ‘is to be free, he must fight for his freedom. There is 
a saying,of Goethe’s, that every man has strength enough to enforce his 
convictions if he will; but it is a very doubtful saying; more doubtful, in 
some points of view, for the strong than for the weak—unless, indeed, the 
strong man read the doctrine of “renunciation” as Goethe read it, and 
sacrifice, like him, others as well as himself, or more than himself. The 
finest, fullest, most high-strung natures feel the yoke more than others; 
for the larger the character the more room for points of collision; and 
the more fall of life, the more risk of impulses which may end in the 
pain of baffled longing and labour all in vain. 

Of late years, the idea which we may roughly describe as that of 
the partial subjection of the individual to the mass—subjection without 
reference to justice or injustice, good desert or ill desert, noble or 
ignoble purposes—has taken shapes which are both exasperating and 
bewildering. Theories of evolutionary determinism meet us with swords 
or bludgeons in the most unexpected places. It was simple and sufficing 
(one used to think) to say in the old-fashioned stylé, that there were 
limits to our power to do as we pleased, that we had duties to our 
kith and kin and to mankind at large; and that choice between appa- 
rently conflicting claims of love and prior obligation might sometimes 
tax conscience and courage to the uttermost. But this is far foo 
simple; for we have been told, in eloquent speech variously pitched, that the 
sole key to our duty lies in the past. We do not now too hastily saddle 
George Rliot's * Spanish Gypsy” with & moral: but it looks very un- 
comfortably as if it were intended to bear one; and wé find the same 
suggestion, not to say teaching, elsewhere. If we are to apply the 
word teaching, it comes to this—that claims made upon us out 
of the vague by a past as to which we could exercise no choice 
should supersede claims' arising out of our own deliberate present 
choice. But surely this is a hard saying. A close examination 
of one's own consciousness brings out the result that ideas of fnoral 
obligation in the strict sense arise only out of some foundation of com- ** 
plete and absolute choice on our own part. Rank of motive is a different 
question. Grateful service, for instance, is due to a good parent, and 
may be due to any other benefactor not chosen by one's self; a person 
who preferted his own lower pleasures to any work of grateful service 
that was due would be a proper object of scorn or dislike; but not 
of the ‘severe and strictly moral disapproval which would be shayn 
towards a man who neglected to fulfil some obligation . which he had 
voluntarily taken upon himeelf in its whole extent—from choosing 
those first circumstances which made the nidus of the obligation 
onwards to the last incident of the case. In fact the ingenuity which 
profédses to find in “the past" the ruling guide of life is a recent 
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perversity, and when we hear lees of evolutionary ‘determinism we 
shall hear lees of that; and less also of our duty to posterity. For the 
present, however, among “ positive” students of the’ olf problems, who 
find Humanity the only real existence, or who feel driven to obey “a - 
stream of tendency,” we cannot be surprised to see anothgr yoke 
invented for our necks—one more addition made to the burden and 
mystery oflife. Nor, whatever fine words may be found to cover the 
nakedness of the new: fatalism, is there anything essential in it by | 

. which it can be distinguished from Pessimism. ‘There is, of course, a 
vast. difference possible between the reception which this new fatalism 
may find in votaries of differing character. It is one thing to say, 
* We are all in one boat, rushing to the rapids; I shall sit and enjoy 
myself.” It is another to say, “ Life.is a poor thing; let us stand by 
each other." ^ But, happily, the difference here is much more than 
formal; because, the latter form contains an implicit adoption of a higher 

. faith than can be got out of Evolutionary Determinism. 

In the face of the inequalities of the human lot and of human char- 
acter, and the absence of what Hume calls “distributive justice” in the 
dispensations of the gods (we copy his phraseology pretty closely), good 
and thoughtful mên have in every age fallen back upon the afirma- 
tions of the Moral Sentiment in the human heart. And they have done 
well—apart from the fact that they could do no other. There, or no- 
"where, is solid rock. -But to have the feet always planted there is to 
have the temperament of the saint or the hero. The affirmations of the 
moral sentiment, too, as they present themselves disconnectedly in human 
story, do not immediately carry with them all the force that is desired— 
they must be passed through some alembic first. Treat them just as the 
mind off-hand ‘treats the ‘facts of life and history, they yield but sorry 


comfort. It appears to be not only hypocrites and fools who compound  . 


for sins they are inclined to by damning those they have no mind to—it is 
eall of us.” We. do, not mean that it is so finally or really, but that that is 
* the aspect of the case which presents itself to the mero speculator. The 
old familiar saying that it takes all sorts of people to make a world is 
in pofht here. In practice the line is drawn somewhere, but in specula- 
® tion from the obtzide it seems as if toleration must be, sufficient. A 
world fall of men and women of the heroic type, or the saintly type, or 
the artistic type, or the always-busy type, or the always-enjoying type, 
wonld be intolerable, impracticable; and we cannot conceive of a given 
type without supposing it to assert itself in act; and in some act which, 
measured by the developments of some other type, will take the name of 
excess. For example, the genial type must do something foo genial 
before we know it for whak it is in the story of human life; just as the 
saintly type must tilt over towards asceticism. before we can recognize 
it as opposed to any other—and so on, and on, indefinitely. — " 
The pressure of these ideas is of course felt in various ways, in various 
. degrees, in different ages, among different people, and in various stages . 
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of human progress. But it is always felt, and it always helps to shape 
the religion of the time—tending, on the one hand, to ceremonialism or 
sacerdotalism ; ànd on the othdt to scepticism or laxity, along with what 
might be termed & ceremonialism of police. 

There is yet one other point. However we may at certain times 
and in the interests of order condemn impulses which break through 
boundary. lines, we find, upon voluntary or involuntary self-scrutiny, 
that it is from the least amenable of our impulses that we derive 
our first impressions of what is sacred. Law, we say in our hearts, 
is sacred, but something else was sacred before law was, and law is 
not sacred for its own sake. Hence, in all the human story, we are 
sensible, in a manner and degree more or less vague, of a conflict 
between the human heart at its highest tides of emotion, and the 
laws of conduct. One illustration is as good as a thousand, and 
the very stupid story of Zaleucus, King of the Locrians, will do 
very well, This uncomfortably-minded pagan is said to have made a 
law that whoever committed a certain crime should lose both his 
eyes. As it happened, the first man to break the law was his own 
son. Upon which, Zaleucus, in a strait between what he would have 
called justice, and what really was parental love, pu out one of his own 
eyes and one of his son’s. Again, apologizing for reproducing a hack- 
neyed story, we will only add that however simple the general problem may 
appear when looked at from the level of ordinary life, it is one which 
always floats in the air of human experience, is sometimes apprehended 
even by the dullest, and is never finally solved or put away. 

In these paragraphs we have laid the finger, however lightly, upon 
most, if not all, of the elements of human cxperience which may be 
said to ferment the human imagination until we get from it the wine 
of poetry or the drama in all its different orders; from a drama 
like “Job” or “ Harichandra," or “ Faust," which are attempts at a 
theodicy, down to the last novel, which is scarcely to bé called ay 
attempt at anything at all. Whenever self-consciousness is quickened,* 
poor human nature feels “the burden and the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world," and does something in picture, poem, of” philo- 
sophy, to get it off its mind. For the present we leave out picturef 
philosophy, and with equal, if not better reason, music. But, through 
all these media, or by some function of them, we are helped to stronger, 
or clearer, always to nore permanent impressions of the countercharms 
of the human lot. 

We use the word countercharm in the sense in which it is adopted 
by the lover in “ Maud,” when he says that he has found in his new- 
born love for the “simple girl” a **peasl" which is “ the counter- 
charm of space and hollow sky." Indeed, the sense of Beauty, upon 
which'all forms of Art are founded, is one of the most potent of the 
talismans by which we defeat or keep at & distapce the evil genii of 
what we call Fate, Then there is the sense of Humour, which is not 
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-less potent. And, lastly, there is what we máy for the moment dis- 
"ünguish as the Heroic Sense—that whieh is appealed to. in tragedy 
-and pathetic story. AI these thingB help us, because they have 
promise in them. For instance, the heroic sense inevitably suggests 
to us that if human nature is capable of sd- much, the .angnish of 


the tragedy must have a sequel which will justify it. The exaltation ' 


connected with the sense of- Beauty may bring with it a total insensi- 
bility to-suffering and difficulty ; and, lastly, for the present, the senso of 
Humour; acting by methods which it is not at all-easy even. to` grasp 
in the imagination, does, in its way, as much for us as the rest. - 

: It would, perhaps, be impossible to name any modern book, dealing with 
life on a^wide scale, which contains so little humour as Goethe’s “Faust,” 
"And we may, without perhaps a qualification, affirm that: no'book of any 
-age or purport contains so much -humour'as “ The Pickwick Papers.” 
“There.is of course mockery in.“ Faust,” ànd there is some humour in 
the. dialogues between: PERA ‘and Martha; but it is of.the un- 
pleasant caustic order, and when the odious’ Martha: disappears, we -feel 
‘that the case is decidedly one in which enough is as good as a feast. 
In “Pickwick” there is, of course, some vulgarity, and there are many 


blunders and false touches; but it is a great mistake to treat the book ` 


-merely as a collection of Cockney caricatures. This character has 
clung to it, chiefly if not exclusively in consequence of the circum- 
stances under -which the story (such as it is) was begun—namely, 
as. justificatory letterpress to certain sketches of Mr. Seymour's. 
Fortunately for the world, this plan fell through, and Mr. Pickwick ‘is 
before us.. . Dickens frankly admitted—as indeed he could not help 
-admitting—that his hero .grew upon him, and that at the end of the 
book :he was a tery different character from the figure placed before the 
redder at the-opening ; but so much the more honour to Dickens, andso 
-much the better for us all. Mr. Pickwick belongs to the same cate- 
gory as “Don Quixote,” the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and, of course at 
* a very great distance, the King Arthur of the “ Idylls.” -It is quite 
‘evident, indeed, that Gil Blas and his man Scipio were s(mewhere in 
the bftkground in the mind of the author, and Sam: Weller is a ‘better 
Scipio, but it would be profanation to compare the always honestiand 
chivalrous Pickwick with Gil Blas.” Onte or: twice, for instance 'in‘a 
stray speech or two at Eatanswil, Mr. Pickwick: speaks like a man of 
-the world, but on the whole he is a singular example of simple-hearted 
unworldliness. Because the book makes us laugh from end ‘to end, we 
forget the. Quixotic: simplicity of the man. The circumstances are 
ludjcrous and trivial to the last degree, and we laugh, and were in- 
"tended to laugh, at Mr. Piekwick hitnself; but we certainly were not 
-intended to ‘miss feeling his childlike enthusiasm and truthfulness. 
-There is nothing in the book which is so entirely/farcical as the episode 
xof. the double-bedded «oom and the lady whom Mr. Peter Magnus had 
7wooed and won ‘by taking Mr. Pickwick's advice; but Mr. Pickwick's 
superfluous and reiterated apologies to the lady as he is backing out 
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of the apartment, are in themselves touches of the same order as his 
resolve to see Mr. Serjeant 6nubbin, and his indignant surprise when 
he finds the*latter bidding good-day to Mr. Serjeant Busfus, 
though they ate on opposite sides of the same cause. The whole 
episode,of the visit to Snubbin is painted with a quill of the same 
feather as that which threw off my Uncle-Toby. That Mrs. Bardell 
should sue Mr. Pickwick for breach of promise is farce, but it is some- 
‘thing very different, though we still laugh on, when Mr. Pickwick 
insists to Mr. Perkor, his attorney, on seeing Mr. Serjeant Snubbin 
who has been retained for the defence. ‘See Serjeant Snubbin, 
my dear sir!” exclaims good-natured little Mr. Perker; and then fol- 
. lows that delicious scene with the clerk, and ‘the interview—arrived 
at after so much effort—with the abstracted Serjeant at his dusty 
chambers. Mr. Pickwick’s sole object is to assure Mr. Serjeant 
Snubbin, as a man, that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
charge against him, and that if he was not strong in conscious inno- 
cence he would not avail himself even of the aid of so learned a gentle- 
man as the Serjeant. The Serjeant puts up his eye-glass, crosses his 
legs, and looks at his visitor with astonishment. “Has Mr. Pickwick 
a strong case?” is his: very practical’ and pertinefit question to Mr. 
Perker, who can only shrug his shoulders and take snuff. Then, after 
some more simple-hearted earnestness on Mr. Pickwick’s part, the 
learned man getting more and more absorbed in a right-of-way case 
before him, Mr. Phunky, the junior, is sent for, and Serjeant Snubbins 
asks him to “ take Mr. Pickwick away." We may and do laugh at this, 
it was meant to be, and it is, most exquisitely ludicrous—but there are 
some of us, let us hope, who have done similarly absurd things, and 
found .themselves just as much astray in the world, without being 
ashamed of it, or, indeed, conscious of it. We have here in everyday 
colours one of the old problems, only without a touch of bitterness, and 
so it goes on through the whole of the book. Very early indeed Mr» 
Pickwick presents himself as so perfect a gentleman, and so utterly ° 
abandoned in simplicity of heart, that the little episode of the | * Bill 
Stumps” stone is resented by us as a vulgar and artificial intfusion. 
The scenes in the Fleet prison, and two or three of the minor pieces 
introduced oasually (for instance the Inns of Court stories told by the 
old man at the “ Magpie and Stump”), bring us face to face with all the 
dark images of human suffering, and yet there is enough in the 
thorough-paced, childlike, unsuspecting goodness of Mr. Pickwick to 
carry us through the worst without a heart-ache. ‘The rascality of 
Dodson and Fogg is amazingly relieved by their being placed in juxta. 
position with Mr. Perker, who, being quite sharp enough himself, but 
too good-hearted to abuse the power the law gives him, seems to look 
upon Dodson and Fogg rather as exeggeratedly : clever than as villains. 
The one really loathsome figure in the book, Iswten, Perker’s clerk, 
we see very little of." The two elaborated ras¢als, Jingle and Job Trotter, 
are made better men by the kindness of Mr. Pickwick, and if we feel, 
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as we do, that two such scamps were past reformation, we have still a 
faint sort of fancy at the bottom of our mimds that if we had known all 
that passed between them and Mr. Pickwick, it woulll havo seemed 
moro natural that they should turn good. No finer touches of intelli- 
gent human sympathy are to be found in any novelist than in the part 
played by Mr. Pickwick in the scene with the old lady, Mr. Wardle's 
mother, in chapter vi., slight as these touches ‘are. 

It was a work of the finest art to make a hero so often ridiculous, 
yet never contemptible: a point which has hardly been reached in. 
works where the poetic pretension is infinitely higher. We often 
despise Ulysses; we certainly despiso King Admetus in the “ Alcestis ;” 
and King Arthur in the “ Idylls” does not quite escape—not that his , 
purity is contemptible, but that there is a subtle feeling in the reader’s 
mind (echoed by at least two doubtful passages in the “ Idylls”) that he 
failed in duty to Guinevere. Colonel Newcome we certainly do not 
look up to as we ought to do; nor Colonel Dobbin. But Mr. Pickwick, 
formerly of Goswell Street, and lastly of Dulwich, always commands 
our homage. And, so far as any work of the poetic order (we use the 
word poetic in the largest sense) can make us feel that the problem of 
life is solved, the Character and bearing of Mr. Pickwick does that good 
and great work for us. 

Tt would be almost comically obvious to remark that between “ Pick- . 
wick” and “ Faust" there is a gulf of distance which might be set down 
as thrice from the centre to the utmost pole. But the contrast 
between the two works does not take them out of the same category ; 
as we seo if we place “ Don Quixote” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
somewhere between them ; leaving intermediate spaces to be filled up. 
Nothing can well be more superficial as to the “motive” and “ move- 
ment," or less avowedly intellectual than ^ Pickwick.” Nothing can: 
well be more intense, or more intellectual, both as to motive and move- 
«nent than “ Faust.” If Faust escapes our contempt,—and he barely 
" escapes it in some passages of the Second Part,—it is purely by intellec- 
tual force, and by what he stands for. The part which is played i in the 
Dickens squib by the good and simple-hearted Pickwick is in the great 

poem played by Gretchen. In “ Pickwick” there is no problem put at 
&ll; but we feel that the problem put by our own hearts is solved for us. 
In tho great poem, the problem is put ina hundred forms; in the Second 
Part tiresomely and fantastically—till we come to the end. -In the 
closing scene there is a suggestion which may be pronounced at variance 
with the medimval machinery by which Faust is at last saved. — Mephis- 
topheles, the Evil, is on the stage, when the Angels, the Blessed Ones, 
come crowding on and om, in ceaseless troops, carrying garlands of 
celestial roses. Mephistopheles is alarmed. The faster the loving 
Angels troop on, the more there is of them, the more room there seems 
to.be. He snatches at one of the garlands and the roses burn him. 
Where is he to go to? This question distracts him, but not the Loving 
‘Ones, who keep crowding on in infinite numbers, and still there is room. 
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They tell him, when he complains of want of standing-ground, that there 
is room still, and for ever, and that he may stay if he can. But he cannot; 
and escapes out'on to the proscenium, while the heavenly show proceeds. 

This portion'of the play may be a reminiscence of Swedenborg, or it 
may be merely a case in which a genius widely different from his takes 
up a similar parable. But Swedenborg as a philosophical theosophist 
was at variance with Swedenborg the Christian moralist; and Goethe 
certainly did not himself hold Gretchen to be “magna peccatrix” in 
any sense which “ Doctor Marianus in der hóchsten reinlichsten Zelle" 
woull recognize. The poet simply took up one of the medieval forms 
of the Faust legend, added new matter, and treated the story medivally, 
with the medieval faith und social conditions as machinery for tragic 
results. If ho could have gained the other ear of poor Gretchen in tho 
cathedral, he would have whispered her to come out into the sunshine, to 
forget the chanting monks and the dies ire, and take a cheerful view 
of the natural and the inevitable. 

This, of course, would have made the poem as false in art as if Dante 
had treated the Rimini romanco in the spirit of Pulci. But still Goethe 
is Goethe, and cannot help being inconsistent here and there. In 
Dickens, who never starts from the intellectual sid@, and always adopts 
the conventional philosophy of life and the conventional morality, we 
have no such puzzles. It cannot be said that their presence would be 
inconsistent with immense and ever-recurring humour, or what shall 
be done with “ Tristram Shandy” and “ Don Quixote?” But the creator 
of Mr. Pickwick had his eyes open upon life, and felt “the burdeu 
and the mystery " in his own way—as he dealt with them in his own 
way. The scenes in the Fleet prison, and some of the stories told at 
Lowten's “Magpie and Stump" supper, show, as we havé already noticed, 
that the iron had entered into his soul a little even then. His way of 
dealing with life was that of the humorist. What the bearing of that 
is, one great bearing of it at all events, we may, if we please, find suge 
gested to us in Shelley’s little speech, that the world would never be” 
reformed till laughter was put down. It is not clear what he meaut by 
this, for ho had been complaining of the manner in which thé more 
fortunate of us make laughing capital out of the poverty, ignorance, and” ~ 
wrong-doing among the less fortunate. But what it may be allowed to 
remind us of is this, that humour irresistibly “takes the rough edge " 
off even wrong considered as a topic of art. Sydney Smith wrote some 
not too well considered words about the “moral” dangers of humour. 
But what is the real truth upon this subject? 

Let us recall the well known medieval folk-tale of Reynard the Fox. 
Mr. Froude and many other writers more er less ingenious have taken 
up the old nut to crack in connection with that poem. How is it that 
Reynard carries off so much sympathy? Firstof all let it be noted 
that his rascalities affect different minds in different ways. The writer 
of these lincs has never been able to relish the book, and there are no 
doubt others who find it almost exclusively painful reading. But the 
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story has been read and enjoyed as much as Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Froude, and Goethe—mer of very ‘different tastes and 


differing moral standards—openly speak of it as‘delightful.' « Now what 


is the source of this delight, where is it felt? “In some*minds there is 


`- a natural congenital love of trickery, even though this be atcompanied 


dn 
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.by what i» called honésty, or even honour. . These, of course, will like 


Reynard. Again, most mén have a strong love of power. and an almost 
immoral sympathy with success as such. These also must find Reynard 
agreeable reading. We may‘presume, however, that the.life of a man 
who was as greedy and treacherous as Reynard would give unmixed 
pleasure to only a very few readers, and this helps us toa clue. The 
story is openly told as having a human reference or sub-meaning; and 
the final triumph of selfishness and worldly wisdom on the one hand, 
helped by stupidity and openness to flattery on the other, is meant to 
be ‘a representation of what takes place in human society, and that nof ` 
as an exceptional thing, but generally. Yet we could not endure 
without violent disgust the success of the rascal of the story, if the 
whole thing were put before us in terms undisguisedly human—scarcely 
any one could—Barnes. Newcome himself would revolt-at it. What. 
pleases us is the unfailing resource, the savoir-faire of the rascal; arid 
as foxes, badgers, wolves, and bears are supposed to have ne-souls and 
no future,the reader does not usually look at the tale from any-moral 
point of view, in spite of the under-current of meaning.. The levity of ` 
the writing, too, tends to make it all tolerable. ^ If the poem were written 
with the:savage earnestness of Swift’s adventures of Gulliver among the 
Yahoos, it would not please. “And-some of the more fastidious among 
us may after all think that therë must be a vein of hardness in the 
nature of any modern reader who can really enjoy “ Reynard ” without 
reserve. Perhaps if those adult studénts who like it best were to speak 
the whole truth, they would tell us that they core to Reynard’s triumph , 
with a pang. :' What they really like is not his success, as his success, 
*but they all foel pleasure in the irony; and the human ‘bearing -of the 
dexterity with which he turns the greediness and vanity of others into 
_veepors against themselves. ' It is as if Uriah Heep “sold” Dodson ' 
and Fogg. But we should not be pleased with the cunning which 
“sold? a faithful dog, making his simple-hearted love for ‘his füsstàr 
the;instrument of: his humiliation. If :thére were anything laughable 
about the ‘process -we should laugh, bat vp ponid: be a ea in our 
minds. 

In fact, Te is always. more or: lesa: of a loveller. . Not that it 
turns the hero into a quack or a weakling, but that it táked down our 
prides all round. by suggesting the points'in which we are’ all'weak. 
It says, “ Thou art the man!” in a'smiling whisper. ‘Often it says 
what is not true, or says. it with a touch of spite, but in that case it ha. 
quitted-its proper fenetion—perhape itis too intélligent, as in the ca»é 
of Thackeray.: If it is to relieve our breastaand do-us good, it must be; ` 
above all things, simple and childlike. A child could, of course, never 
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have drawn Dogberry, or my Uncle Toby, or Mr. Pickwick, or 
Don Quixote ; but, for all that, the spirit in which such figures are 
drawn is childlike. It is certain that Dogberry would be a very dan- 
gerous character if he were an emperor instead of a parish beadle, but 
it is only a oritic or student who thinks of such things—and only upon 
a sort bf compulsion which is no pleasure to himself—so we will not 
push that matter any further than just to mention Mr. Winkle in 
* Pickwick.” The late Emperor of the French was about as genuine a 
ruler of men as Mr. Winkle was a sportsman ; but Mr. Winkle suggests 
no grave problem; his little quackeries only make us wince because 
they remind us of our own. He is drawn, as Mr. Pickwick is drawn 
(and Dogberry and Don Quixote and Toby Shandy), as a child draws 
figures on a slate. “I think I shall kick out this leg a little more,” 
says a child-drawing & cow in one of Hawthorne’s Note-books—“ as 
being the creator of the cow,” adds Hawthorne. It is the spontaneity 
that does it. And this spontaneity is the correlative of that sense of 
fatality in the universe that comes more or lees to all, but specially to 
men of fine sensibility (no theory is now in question). Sometimes we 
feelit with bitterness, sometimes with an inward smile. It is only when 
we think about it that the burden becomes intolergble, or threatens to 
beso. After we have thought, —'' looking before and after,"— we may 
find help in * King Lear," or “ Prometheus Unbound,” or “ Faust,” 
but we could not do without humour, the greatleveller. In some way 
or other we must become as little children, and take life as it comes, 
before we can be reconciled to ourselves. We must be helped to feel 
as at heart beneficent the paradox created by the conflict of conscience 
and free-will on the one hand and the seeming fatality of character and 
circumstance on the other. This is what a great humorist like Dickens 
may do for us as well as a great poet like Goethe. And he may some- 
times do it better, especially in times like ours, when the head has 
threatened and still threatens to be too much for the heart, and too 
' many of our best and wisest barely escape the taint of cynicism. It has, 
been said that the great poem of Goethe presents the whole problem 
of modern life as no other book does, and the dictum, repeated in.various 
forms by many authorities, is probably true :— ara 


everywhere, 
Art sill has truth, take refugo there ; 
And he was happy, if to know . 
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Causes of things and. far below” 

His fest to seo the lurid flow 

Of terror and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” . 


“ Art still has truth, take refuge there." That is guo the age 
has done, or tried to do, but not successfully or happily: Our 
“bigh-art” painting is sad and subdued; so are the colours we 
‘affect in dress and furniture. In spite of our love of burlesque— 
which can only i in rare cases be a high form of humour—we do not 
„fnd either in literature, or art, or society the free, simple gaiety that 
was once ours. Animal spirits are almost gone from us; we import 
them now from America, but only in small quantities. With this 
state of things comes the tendency to get the utmost possible enjoyment 
out of life as it ie—in fact, tha love of luxury ; but this is accompanied , 
with extreme fastidiousness, and the death’s-head is visible behind the 
flowers of the banquet. No living writer has embodied all this with 
such exquisite skill as Mr. Matthew Arnold. When we read his 
“Scholar Gysy," his “ Mycerinus," his “ Obermann Once More," we 
find the secrets of “the modern malady,” as it is termed, told jin 
music the most original that this generation has heard. Undoubtedly . 
the chief secret is the want of lifting power in religious faith; but we 
should deceive ourselves if we attributed this to any merely intellectual 
causes. It is owing to some laws of action and reaction which we 
have not yet got at. The strong men have “the malady,” as well as 
the weak. Victor Hugo is not free from it, nor was Mr. Mill. The 
only intelligent and cultivated persons who escape it are those who 
haye a firm hold of religious dogma of some kind. 

The difference between the simple, whole-hearted, boyish sense of , 
enjoyment which is diffused through the sketches of which Mr. Pick- 
wick is the central figure, and the fastidious searching for plea- 
sure in “artistic” forms, which is so familiar to us all, is obvious 

enpon the surface. The art-spirit had not come into fashion when 

Pickwick was written, and people drank more than was good for them. 
The odour of rum is seldom out of those friendly familiar pages for 
along together. But the difference is much more than the difference 
between coarseness and elegance. It is not Bob Sawyer and milk 
puneh against Mr. Burne-Jones and Cbáteau-Yquem (will Mr. Burne- 
.Jones excuse the reference?), nor between the loud hospitality of 
Manor Farm and the unceremonious refinement of a garden-party of 
yesterday; it is much more, and it is not easily to be defined, or even 
apprehended. But one thing is clear enough—Pickwick must take its 
place among the beneficent books tbat help to make life intelligible to 
us in days when we ask too many questions, and try in. vain to put off 
the devouring sphinx with ballades and sad-coloured pictures; and it is 
mainly through the essential beauty of the character of Mr. Pickwick 
that the book does fis the good service we receive from it. Rascals, 
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fools, malignant persons, and pompous sneaks get the better of him 
for a time, as they do of otbers, and we laugh at his way of showing 
fight just as we*do at Don Quifote's. Mr. Pickwick’s method of deal- 
ing with Dodson and Fogg was about as sensible as Don Quixote's 
procedure i in behalf of the apprentice whose master he compelled to 
give up “flogging him (till the Knight was out of sight, when the master, 
of course, laid: on the scourge worse than ever), and we smile at his 
simplicity. But we love him for his goodness and faith, and we find 
that for his sake we do not quite hate the worst rascal in the book. 
The general result is the blessed and beautiful work of Humour, the 
kindly leveller. Everybody is made more or less laughable; we feel 
that this picture of life is essentially true, and that Schopenhauer him- 
sclf, if he had been present at old Weller’s interview with his son’s 
master at Dulwich, would have fallen in love with all there, and said 
with Paley, * It is a happy world, after all.” 

We have more than once called Humour the great leveller, and it 
deserves its name, because, keeping among ordinary heights, it does its 
work more easily, more comfortably, for the majority of mankind than 
poetry, which adopts, or seems to adopt, the reverse method, Take, as 
an example, a few characteristic lines from Mr. Berowning's poem of 
* Christmas Eve." The dreamer of that powerful, though inconclusive, 
poem has been in the lecture-room at Gottingen, and listened to the 
Professors argument in favour of a purely Humanitarian religion. 
But the dreamer sees that in this “ exhausted air-bell of the critic" there 
is really no element at all which can sustain religious faith or energy :— 


*' The goodness, —how did he zoquire itt 
Paa wl gi. did God inspire it ? 
Choose whi then tell me on what ground * 


Should its possessor dare propound 
Hin slain p Hec sr. vis en inohi 


"A TM ried at life, . 
And only one amid the strife ° 
Rose to be Shakspeare! Each shall take 
His crown, I'd say, for the world's sake— 
Though some objested—‘ Had we seen 
The heart and head of each, what screen * 
"Was broken there to ve them light, 
While in ourselves it shuts the t, 
We should no more admire, 
That shuo found trath out at a glance, 
Than marvel how the bat discerns 
Some pitoh-dark cavern's Hfty turns, 
Led by a finer tact, a 
He boasts, which other birds must shift 
Wane end grope as e Seu 


di No nearer Something by a J b a jot 
Ruse an in 7 
Than one: hadi: for your teacher ! 
eo Kinds Kinda : do crownings, clothings, 
d Make Oreator which was creature ? 


Multiply gifts upon his head, 
d TAM when all’s done, shall be said 
But. . the more gifted he, I woen P ° 
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And the argument, addressed to the Humanitarian, concludes thus :1 .-. 
OS on ye ou shall no more movamy gravity, 

w Man T uet uiia h orse, 

I find it in my heart to embarrass them 
By hinting that their stick’s a mock horse, 
And they really carry what they say carries them." 


This is the poetic or philosophic way of putting the case, and it is common 
with Mr. Browning—another illustration occurring in the song of Pippa— 


** ATI servioe is the same with God, 
Whose puppets, best and worst, are we,” 


But this may easily alide into Antinomianism, and, whether we take it 
in the Mhapa in which it is offered to us in Goethe’s “ Faust” or Bailey’s 
^ Festus," or in any other, it puts us'in dread of a paradox, and the 
next step is naked Pantheism. . Keeping, however, upon the lower _ 
levels, what, under shadow of any view of this kind, is to keep us from 

- an uncomfortable approach to cynicism ? 

Many things may help us. Firm aan religious dogma 
may do it; and humour may do it. It is with the latter we are 
now concerncd. Certain critics of humour as a, moral agent (from 
the Shelley or Sydney Smith point of view) “have not, perhaps, 
borne in mind that there must be, at the bottom of it, an intense 
enjoying power Which has the element of faith in it, and some- 
thing, too, of another element—namely,- love; the latter being, if you 
please, the clay out of which, when the furnace has done its work, 
comes the high divine grace of charity. Hence, when the worst is said 
against men like Fielding and Sterne, our hearts continue to warm to 
them. We are not finally repelled even by their worst grossness, 
because we 200, by a true instinct, that the element of kindly sym- 
pathy— kindly in the old strict sense—is after all uppermost ; that so 
much laughter implies enjoyment of life; and,that life cannot be 
enjoyed without faith in its value and purposes)\ Perhaps, the most 
delightful examples of the function of humour, as a\kindly leveller, are . 

*to be found in Charles Lamb. Some of his little speeches are typical. 

* For instance, “ Do you mean to say, sir, that a thief is not an honest 
.man?" Or that other one, not so good in one way but better in 
another,—his reply, when he was asked how he could bear to sit with 
some improper person: “Sir, I will sit with any one but a hen." This 
kind of thing may easily degrade to “ miry clay ;" but it may be “ fine 
clay" also, and it may be wrought into vessels for which no wine of 
life is too sacred. It may certainly go to teach us humility; and there 
is no book of similar pretensions so admirably sure to knock the conceit 
out of a sensitive reader as “ Pickwick.” One would hardly go to 
© Faust" for that lesson. But there is something pathetic in the apology 
at the close of “ Pickwick? for the triviality of some parts of the book. 

It is inartistic; but it shows that Mr. Dickens felt that, though his 
hero was laughable, he was fit for something else than to be laughed at. 


. Marramw Browne. 


A DISHOMED NATION. 


HE whole of the parish in which I reside, with some insignificant 
exceptions, belongs to an entailed estate. The exceptions are a 
small property of forty acres, another of half an acre, and a small 
glebe. The forty acres, had they been saleable, would any time during 
the last century have been absorbed by the estate : they have, however, 
been leased to it beyond the memory of any one now alive. The half- 
&cre once, of late years, was on the point of coming into the market, 
but it happened that the then life-tenant of the estate was non-resident, 
and so did not become aware of the fact; it, therefore, escaped annexa- 
tion, and was purchased by the son of the man who had lived in the 
house upon it. He had received a hint that it might be had, and so 
was enabled to secure it by private contract, but at such a price as 
those only can afford who intend to cultivate their land with*their own 
hands. The purchaser, then, of this half-acre is the only mau in the 
parish who resides in a house that is absolutely his own. He alone 
has a house, which he can alienate, or pull down, or improve, of deal 
with as he may please. This cannot be done by the life-tenant of the 
estate, by the incumbent, by auy of the farming tenants or of the 
labourers. I have now been connected with the parish for thirty-nine 
years, and under our English system changes are so frequent that at 
this day only one man in the parish is residing in the house he occu- 
pied at the time I became acquainted with the place; and not one man, 
with the single exception of the fortunate owner of the half-acre, is 
living in a house at that time occupied by Lis father. We are ofton 
told that agricultural tenancies are almost as continuous in families as 
the hereditary transmission of the land such tenants occupy. But it is 
certainly not so, generally, in these days. Ang as to agricultural 
labourers, they are so entirely dependent for their cottages on the 
VOL. XXXVIII. N 
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wants and caprices of others, that" thirty years make great changes in . 
the personnel of the working hands on moet estates. Labourers are ` 
ever coming and going, and a generatio changes almost all the names 
of that class in a multitude of parish registers. New tenants bring 
new hands; and the new hands, that take the places of the old ones, 
are in their turn not likely to be more permanently settled thàn their 
predecessors. Under the conditions of the system no one can strike 
Toot: in the soil. 

` The same state of things exists in other parishes in the neighbour- 
hood, and, as everybody knows, exista, though of course not every- 

A where to the same degree, yet pretty generally, throughout the United 
Kingdom. If next year, in making our returns for the census, every 
householder had to state whether he lived in a freehold house of his 
own, or in a leasehold or rented house, it would be seen that in London, 
with its 4,000,000 of inhabitants, in all our large towns, and generally 

` in our rural districts, alike in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the pro- 
portion of those who live in houses of their own, which they can spend 
money in improving for themselves and their families, would be so . 
small as to oblige.us to feel that in this matter we had sunk into a 
category occupied by ourselves alone, that of being, throughout all the 
world, whether civilised or uncivilized, the only dishomed nation. 

What I see around me often reminds me of the deep feeling with 
which, now many years ago, a friend, whose professional &vocations had 
obliged him to live a somewhat erratic life, so that he had only occu- 
pied a succession of hired houses, once remarked to me that -I 
should have some difficulty in understanding how he yearned for a 
house of his own. “What a happiness,” he said, * would it then be 
to me to toil aad to deny myself in order to make it a commodious and 
beautiful abode for my family! How should I study to make it 
pleasant to behold on the outside, and pleasant to livein! How un- 

„Willing should I be to leave' it, and how glad to return toit! If it 
e had a garden, what loving care should I bestow upon it! If Y had but 
one tree—a single oak, so noble a piece of Nature's handiwork—that I 
could»call my own, I should become a-stronger and a better man. I 

«wu» should feel that a portion of God's earth had been given to me in trust 
for my family, and that I must be careful to maintain the position this 
conferred upon me, and not to fall di of the reeponsibilities it 
imposed." 

The fluency with which he amen these sentiments showed that 
they were not then stirring within him for the first time; and his 
fervour perhaps indicated a supposition that on this subject his feelings 
were not -quite those of ordinary men. But in this, if such was his 
thought, he was mistaken. He was only putting into words what men 
“in all times, and in all degrees of barbarism and of civilisatton, have 
acted on, and which he felt only because it.is the common desire which . 
Nature implants in us all. What launched man on his long career of. 
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progress was precisely the creation and the possession of a house of his 
own. This it was that firsts made family life possible. And what 
called into being the first germ of family life is what, under all the 
advances that Wave since been made, has ever continued to be its prime 
necessity. In the order of Nature, however great the outward variety, 
there are never two ways of attaining the same end. For instance, 
growth is the same process, infinitely diversified, in everything that 
lives. The vertebrate skeleton is the only scheme of organization for 
all the myriad forms of higher life, whether of fish, reptile, bird, beast, 
or of man himself. -No one of the myriad host of the heavenly bodies 
obeys a different law from any other one. ` So is it in Nature's moral 
order. The family it was, made possible by the possession of a house, 
which originated, organized, maintained, and advanced morality. It 
was so in the beginning; it has been so ever since; and, judging from 
the analogy of Nature, and from the requirements of morality itself, it 
will be so to the end. In the grand process the house that was one's 
own was the starting-point, and in every stage and form of civilization 
it has been the essential condition of family life and of moral progress. 
In the earliest fragments of European thought thgt have come down 
to us, this fact we find embodied in the fable of the troglodytic Cyclops. 
People who lived in caves were not yet men. They had not reached 
the starting-point—the house. Hardly human in form and aspect, 
they were still farther removed from man’s nature in their want of 
morality. Morality is the voluntary submission of natural impulses to 
what has come to be regarded as right. But in these houseless people 
the wild impulses of unregulated nature were everything. Each ruled 
his wife and children—in this case extremes have met—-in the fashion 
of the English wife-kicker. The truth to nature and fact of the old 
fable has been confirmed in our times by what we have come to know 
of the Australian savage. Had he possessed a hut or a wigwam—ihe , 
germ of a house—he would have lived less the life of a brute. He 
would then have possessed a wife, and the germ of the moral life would 
have been quickened within him. . 
Every improvement in the house is an improvement in morality. 
Tf it contain only one room decency end modesty are still only dormant 
"possibilities. 80 construct the house as to separate the parents from 
the children, and an advance will be effected. Separate the boys from 
ihe girls and this advance will be carried further. Let the house, 
that is continuously being improved, be his own, and it becomes, of 
nl that man can acquire, or that the imagination can conceive his 
acquiring, the one possession that is most continuously suggestive and 
stimulative of morality. The efforts to acquire, to maintain, and to 
improve it are a daily lifelong schooling of morality. Industry, fore- 
thought, ‘and self-denial are then the natural growths of his condition, 
And in the train of these virtues, and akin to them, domes the sense of © 
the beautiful. The man so far advanced, and -partly“consciqus of what 
A2 
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it is that has advanced him, wishes to adorr what is his own, and 
which he loves dearly because it is so prectous to him., He ornaments 
his doors and windows. He paints his walls and ceilings, He studies 
the form of his furniture and of his domestic utensils. And in this 
way is quickened within him the germ, also, of the fine arte. The 
house, the home that is one's own, is as potent as it is simple and 
unfailing in working these humanising effects. 
We see evidence of this in what remains to us of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the middle ages. Men then bestowed much thought on the 
designing and decoration of their houses, because they were their own. 
Doorposts and lintels were carved ; ceilings were moulded; windows 
were mullioned; walls were wainscoted. Here was universal training 
for design, invention, and execution. ‘The fine arts school was then in 
every house. This is Nature's plan. That Nature's plan was not then 
suppressed by law accounts for the beauty of the parish churches, the 
abbeys, the cathedrals of those times. The skill and sense of beauty 
they display had been called into being and widely disseminated by the 
designing and decoration of dwelling-houses that belonged to those 
who dwelt in them, 
And there are other human requirements which cannot exist pro- 
„perly or fully except in the true home, that is to say, a house of one's 
own: and in theso times it must be one that is not inadequate to the 
wants of a family in the present stage of civilization; whose head, too, 
is an enfranchised citizen of what we have so often of late been told is 
this great empire of ours. The mind needs for its healthy exercise 
certain conditions of environment ; and of these the chief is the dwell- 
ing-house, It.cannot, for instance, be directed to profitable objects, or 
profitably employed, by one who grew up, and afterwards had to pasa, 
his days and to maintain his family, in an urban -cellar, or a rural pig- 
_ Stye. Even in cases where the body is not enfeebled by such a habitation 
` the mind must become a “scockered serinchling"* product, not of kindly 

nature but of the violation and degradation of nature. But, however, 

bodyeand soul are so intimately united that if one is injured the other 
. «mee suffers with it. And the effects of this degradation are, by the law of 
heredity, transmitted to successive generations of citisens. This is 
enough to account for the dwarfed and stunted and perverted intelli- 
gence of, at all events for the nil contribution to the intellectual stores 
of the nation made by, the ill-lodged millions of London, of the manu- 
facturing towns, and of the agricultural districts, or generally by the 
"working classes of this country. If this state of things is ever to bo 
changed, if their minds are ever to be of any use to themselves and to 
the country, if ever a source of human enjoyment, it can only be by 
cnabling them to acquire homes in which thought may sometimes be 

ossible, in which a few objecta of instruction or interest of some kind 


~ 


In the dialect of Suffolk a «í acookered” branch means one that is diseased, and a 
vinchling” is the small, hard, sour, undeveloped fruit such a branch produoes. 
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or other may be preserved, or in which, at all events, a book might 
occasionally be read. This if not asking much for a citizen of England. 
As long as labourers and workmen were only drudges, nothing more, our 
common humality was the only ground on which such considerations 
could Rave been urged. In those times, however, considerations of 
humanity in this matter did not occur to many. How could they? 
Did the idea that slavery was a monstrous wrong occur toa single mind 
throughout all the range, both in space and time, of the old civilization ? 
In times, still not very remote, we all used to think that in this matter 
things were as they should be, and that intellectual improvement was 
not for those whose lot it was to labour ; indeed, that they could hardly 
be too ignorant, too unaspiring, too dependent, But now that the 
progress of events, which rulers and statesmen are impotent to control, 
are making them numerically the virtual ralers of the country, capable 
of becoming its actual rulers, there is beginning to spread amongst us a 
feeling that we must look on this matter in a different way. That a 
working man should have a fixed and cherished dwelling of his own on 
English soil is not merely the stake in the country we used to hear a 
great deal of before household suffrage was conceded, it is something 
more : it is a guarantee to no inconsiderable extent for some little exer- 
cise of thrift, and for some little sobriety of thought. 

Social intercourse is another necessity of man’s inner health; first 
the society of his family, and then the society of his fellow men. But 
everybody knows that there must be hundreds of thousands of so-called 
houses and of workmen’s lodgings in this country, in which neither 
the society of-a man’s family nor of his fellow men is possible We 
may, or we may not, be the richest, but we certainly are the worst-housed 
people in the world. Hundreds of thousands of us can have no society 
except in the public-house. A man from among these hundreds of 
thousands who feels any mental movements within him, who Has any 
desire to say anything to his fellows, or to hear anything they may have”, 
to say, must go—there is no alternative for him—to the public-house. 
This is the cause amongst us of the enormous amount of drunkgnness, 
and of drinking that does not reach the point of drunkenness, and of all «mm 
their grievous attendant evils. Drinking cannot be checked, the public- 
houses will not cease to attract, the evil must go on, and it will go on 
increasing as education gives rise to more mental stir amongst us, until 
there be opened to the people of this country the acquisition of houses 
of their own which they will love, and on which they will spend money, 
tho money they are now compelled by the proper and natural yearning 
every man has for society to spend in the public-house. Houses of their 
own, upon the improvement of which it wodld be happiness to them to 
spend money, and in which they could enjoy the society of their family 
and of a friend, would save them from the public-house. Meetings, 
lectures, tracts, societies, Permissive Acta, sermons, will never do it. If 
aye choose to inquire of experience and observation what it is that makes 
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a being posseasod of capacities for morality and reasoning a brute, and 
. what it is that makes him a man; if yê choose to have done with 
` trampling on an ordinance of Nature; if we become disposed to render 
possible for others what we should wish, were we in theif case, had been 
rendered possible for ourselves, it may even now be not too late for us 
to substitute regeneration for catastrophe. This point will be carefully 
considered when we come to have a desire to honour all men, to make 
a more complete and happier life possible for all, to see done what will 
be of real advantage to the country, to prevent our being any longer a 
byeword and a reproach throughout the world. Dronkenness, brutality, 
and degradation are an unsafe foundation for the honour and the in- 
terests of England. 
Of late’ the propertied class has been waging the warfare of party 
with unusual animation. , Every one appeared to have a personal 
“interest in keeping the Conservatives in, or in turning them out. Every 
one was up and doing at the recent election. Doubtless the foreign 
policy of the nation is a matter of great concern. So is the skilfal and 
honest management of its finances. But all the while there is something 
_ that concerns us more nearly and more deeply, and that is the condition 
of the people them%elves—that portion of. the people which is the most 
numerous, and in whose hands we have now placed the destinies of the 
Empire. Of this, which outweighs everything else, and everything else 
put together, we hear nothing. At any moment while the propertied 
thousands are proposing the propertylees millions may dispose. 
The influence the publicans exercised on the election of 1874 ought 
io be taken by both parties as a serious warning, as much by the party 
that profited, as by the party that lost, by it. In 1874, by its suddenness, 
its universality, its success, it took every one by surprise. Nothing like 
it ever before occurred amongst us. As the clap of thunder reveals the 
electrical condition of the atmosphere, so did this most successful coup 
, Fétat of a single trade reveal the political condition into which the . 
country had passed. What the publicans then did the propertyless 
millions may at any moment do, and with terrible effect. For if they 
move it, will be for political, social, or economical objects, as these 
things are understood or misunderstood by them, and as they commend 
themselves to their feelings, and as they seem to further what they deem 
their interests. All that is needed for the move is a leader such as they ' 
often find, wise or, unwise as it may happen, or a sense of some 
grievance, rightly or wrongly entertained, as the case may be. The 
press, the telegraph, the railway, and the organization these render easy, 
are as available by them as by the owners of property, while on their 
side are overwhelming nunfbers. - In Ireland there are 600,000 tenants, 
but how’ few thousands of landlords. In England and Scotland what is 
the proportion of landlords to labourers, and of mill-owners and of coal- 
owners to operatives shd coal-miners ? 

The condition of these millions, whom our land system prohibits 
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from giving to society the security of homes of their own, is a danger, 
and a very mengcing one, to ur civilization. We were told in the late 
debate on Irish distress i in the House of Lords that in Donegal “ there 
are 17,000 tenants living in habitations unfit for human beings; that 
there are 227,000 families living in mud cabins of a single room in 
Ireland!” In mud cabins of a single room! Is civilization—but tho 
safe exercise of the franchise is what touches us most sensibly—possible 
under such conditions? Is not this enongh to explain the chronic rest- 
lesaness of Ireland? How appalling is the picture of the life which this 
necessitates. But Ireland seems a far way off—it is, however, as 
integral a part of the nation as Yorkshire—and many think that it is 
better to coerce than to humanize Irishmen. But are things any better 
at our own doors, and all around us? Are there not in our great cities 
other 227,000 families living in cellars and single rooms, in worse air, 
and in worse surroundings, and in worse contamination both to mind 
and body, in close contiguity to gin palaces and other incentives to 
vice? And we should not be wrong if we doubled, or even trebled, 
these 227,000 for the whole of Great Britain. In rural England, too, 
much is not as it seems. The landscape smiles with green meadows, 
golden cornfields, and trim copses, with grey church towers, peaceful 
parsonages, and lordly mansions in spacious parks, shaded with giant 
oaks and threaded with silver streams. But how of the cottages in 
which dwell the hands who keep the whole in order, and by whose toil 
the scene is made to smile while it yields its increase? The last authentic 
account we have of the condition of their dwellings is contained in the 
report of the present Bishop of Manchester, the fearless truthfulness of 
which went a long way towards securing for him the respect and love 
of his Lancashire diocese, and which was well rewarded with a bishopric. 
He tells us that, out of 800 parishes he visited in Norfolk, Esser, 
Gloucestershire, and Sussex, he found “only two where the cottage 
accommodation was sufficient in quantity and good in quality ;" that*, 
the majority of cottages in rural parishes are deficient in almost every 
requisite that should constitute a home for a Christian family, in a 
civilized community. ''Itisimpossible," he adds, “ to exaggerate the ill «mm» 
effects of such a state of thingsin every respect, physical, social, econo- 
mical, moral, and intellectual. Physically, a ruinous, ill-drained cottage, 
overcrowded, generates any amount of disease—fevers of every type, 
catarrh, rheumatism—as well as intensifies to the utmost the tendency 
to scrofula and phthisis, which, from their frequent intermarriages and 
their low diet, abound so largely among the poor. Economically, the 
imperfect distribution of cottages deprives the farmer of a large pro- 
portion of his effective labour power; when he gets his man he gets 
him moge or less enfeebled by the distance he has to travel to-his work. 
The moral consequences are fearful to contemplate. Modesty must be 
an unknown virtue, decency an unimagiuable thing,’ where in one small 
chamber two, and sometimes three, generations are herded promiscuously, 
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and where: the whole stmosphore is sensual, and human nature is , 
degraded to something below the level of the swine. | It is a hideous 
picture, and the picture is drawn from the life.” à 
In Spixworth he found only three cottages to 1,200 acres, at 
Waterdon only two to 750 acres, at Markshall five to 880 acres, at 


Buckenham Tofts two on 650 acres, at Didlington two on 1,850 acres. 


At Sedgeford the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have an estate of 2,000 
acres without a single cottage, and in this parish we hear of ten and 
eleven persons sleeping in a singleroom, At Tichwell, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the chief owner, and lord of the manor, has not a single cottage. 
At White Colne, in Essex, the chief landowner has not one. .“ Instances 
of this kind,” he adds, “ could be accumulated ad infinitwm."* 

Other Assistant Commissioners report in a similar strain of other parts 
of England. 

Everybody is aware that the state of things here EE is not 
universal, for there are many owners of landed estates who have of late 
years made very considerable efforts to remedy on their properties the ` 
natural and inevitable shortcomings in this respect of our land system. 
Still, every one who has lived in the country and looked a little into 
what is passing ardind him will, from his own observation, be able to 
corroborate the statements of the reports I have just referred to. I will 


i give two instances from my own experience. Some years ago I found 


in a southern county an.agricultural labourer's family occupying a single 
room on the outakirts of a small town. ‘There were thirteen children 
in the family. My first visit to this room was on a winter night at 
about eight o'clock. Four little ones were occupying one bed, two lying - 
at its head and two at its feet. Two slept under this bed. An infant 
was in a cradle, a kind of box, fastened on the window-sill. The rest 
were about the floor. The poor.mother it was who wished to see me. 
She felt that she was dying, and was not long for this world. She was 


,"in great distress of mind. The question she put to me, in tones of feeble 


earnestness which are still as fresh in my memory as the scene then 
before me, was, “Is there any forgiveness for adultery? I cannot 
think,” she added, “ that there is, because whenever I have heard that . 
commandment read in church I felt a spear piercing my heart.” She ` 
then told me that when she was a girl in service she had been seduced 
by a married master. -The misery of her life had not quenched her. 
conscience. I could but tell her that worse than she would enter the 
kingdom of Heaven before some whose respectable lives, it might be, she 
had envied, and that she had had her evil things in this life. 

The other case I witnessed in another part of the country in a small 
rural parish. The family fras all but as large, and hero again there was 
but one bedroom. -Some of the sons and daughters had entgred on 
manhood and womanhood. The parents were tall, well made, and 
unusually good-looking. They were also hard workers, uncomplaining, 

* Tam indebted for these references to Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre’s ‘‘ Freedom of Land." 
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and in every way well disposed. In winter the man would, after working 
all day for one farmer, durin the lambing season, spend the night in 
shepherding for another. How human nature could bear this I cannot . 
tell. He must; I suppose, have slept at meal times, and a little again 
before kis night’s work began, His wife was always ready to go out 
for a day’s charing or washing. She was brought to bed for the twelfth 
time in the same week that her eldest daughter gave birth to an illegiti- 
mate child. The daughter remained in the common bedroom, and the 
mother made her bed behind a suspended blanket in the corner of her 
kitchen, or keeping-room as they called it. At last, it was long in 
coming, but it was bound to come, a bad fever visited the family and 
carried off some of them, and permanently injured: the constitutions of 
some of the survivors. These are shocking cases; it is saddening to 
recall them, and one shrinks from putting them on paper. But even 
worse things than these occur, as is known to many, and must occur, 
under our system. 
And now let us make out, so that we may understand and retain in 
our minds, the cause of so large a proportion of our people being so 
miserably lodged in houses that are not their own. Things indeed 
, would be very different were the houses they occupy their own. But 
this cannot be. Our land laws prohibit it. This prohibition is the 
combined result of certain laws which act primarily and directly on the 
poor and of certain others which act primarily and directly on the rich. 
Of all these the most fer-reaching and influential, and the most fraught 
with important consequences, is the Poor-Law. For three centuries it 
has made it unnecessary for the peasantry to possess land, and so has 
quite extinguished among them the desire to acquire it, or to hold it. 
That class could only acquire land by hard work and hard saving; and 
by theso means only in such small quantities that.it could bo made 
capable of supporting them only by uninterrupted life-loyg. labour. 
This, the experience of all people and times shows will be given*. 
ungrudgingly when it is necessiry. But our own experience proves 
that it will never be thought of by those for whom the law has com- 
pletely provided under every untoward contingency of life, however 
caused or brought about. This has so acted on the thoughts and 
feelings of the peasantry, and has so affected their aims and cfforts, 
that they have allowed all the land of which otherwise they would have 
become possessed, and the possession of which they would have retained, 
to pass into the hands of the rich, as thoroughly and effectually as if 
' they had been despoiled of the whole of it by an Act of Parliament, 
which had then bestowed it on the rich. 

The Poor-Law, having in this way disposséesed the peasantry of land 
and conyerted them into day-labourers for wages, disembarrassed the 
landowner, and the would-be landowner, of the only possible competitors 
they might have met in the land market, and corfipetitors who, if they 
had been obliged to buy, would have bought to cultivate their purchases 
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with their own hands, and not to let, and so would have been able end 
ready to give a higher price per acre that in many. cages the rich ‘man 
could have afforded to give. And then the permission to ‘entail and 
settle and resettle enabled the landowner to keep together the territory 
he had accumulated, and all the additions he might make to *it from 
time to time. Over all the land of the country thus dealt with there 
was no absolute owner. The power of buying and selling. was put in 
abeyance. The land had become disqualified for being dealt with as a 
marketable commodity. Jf sold it could only be bought by the rich. 
- But it could not be sold. “The dead hand” of à bygone generation 
held it in its grip for a generation not yet in existence. And they, in 
their turn, when they come upon the scene and are arrived at man’s . 
estate, will, by exercising the permission to resettle, again impose upon 
it the same disabilities: a process which will be again repeated by their - 
successors. ‘The one generation, therefore, that can never really own 
the land, that cannot dispose of it, or exercise over it the most important 
possessory rights, is the existing generation. Not the living, not thoso 
to whom in the order of Nature the world belongs, who must know best ' 
what that which should be their portion of it requires, and what they 
themselves require, and who might be able to turn it to the best account, 
but those who are dead and those who are not yet born, are the masters 
of the situation, and divide between them the rights of ownership. Inthe 
conversation in the House of Lords on the second reading of Lord 
Cairns’ Bill on Settled Estates, a noble marquis told his brother peers 
that their object was to maintain their estates. That may be the object 
of noble lords. But the object of the nation should be to improve the 
condition of the, people, and to make the most of the land of the country; 
to check the deterioration of the people by opening to them the acquisi- 
tion of homes of their own; and to check the deterioration of the land 
by allowing it to pass into the hands of those who can make the most 
, of it. These objects, which were unnoticed, have been deemed, in all - 
the world excepting this country, of more importance than that of 
maintgining territorial estates intact. 
- "mm Nothing at all resembling the condition to which these laws hare 
reduced the people of this country is to be seen anywhere else in the 
world. Millions of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen dwell in a 
country which, by & figure of speech, is called their own, though it is 
impossible for them to acquire so much of it as would be a sufficient site 
for a cottage. It is their own country, but no one of these millions will 
ever be able to stand on a square yard of its soil, and say ““ This is my 
own." The only house which, with any approach to the true meaning 
of the words, any one of thém will be able to say is his own, or in which, 
at all events, he will have any legal rights, will be the Poorhouse. 
Still people, although the laws of their country bar them from ever 
having houses of their own to live in, must have shelter; and it is very 
instructive to note the ways in which this difficulty has been met in this 
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country. In the agricultural districts it is met by the landowner being 
obliged,—the Bishop of Manthester and his brother Commissioners toll 
us that he often escapes from this obligation, —but obliged only in order 
that he may let’ his land, to provide cottages for those by whose labour 
his land is to be cultivated and made profitable to himself. This is an 
incident of slavery, that the houses of those who cultivate my land for my 
benefit are not theirs, but mine, which I can deal with just as I please, 
either ejecting their present occupiers and putting others into them at 
any time, or pulling them down without a thought about what would be 
agreeable or advantageous to their temporary occupiers. It is not so 
distinctive an incident of alavery ns it would be that these people should 

. not be able to regard their souls and bodies as their own; but that they 
should not have homes of their own comes next in importance. 

We constantly hear the complaint that cottage property does not pay. 
But as no landowner, just as would be the case with any one else in his 
position, ever did, or ever will, build a cottage for any other than the 
single reason of getting his land cultivated, it is evident that the cottages 
on an estate represent so much capital expended in making the farms 
letable. They are part of the fixed capital. They stand in the samo 
order as the farmstead and the drainage of the land? And in this order 
they stand first, because they are of all the landlord's expenditure the 
most absolutely necessary. They belong to the same category as stables 
for the working horses; and in reality a man has no more reason to 
‘expect rent for the former than for the latter. He is, however, enabled 
to get it, because the labourer had rather pay it than be turned out on 
to the road or into the Poorhouse—the only two places where, as things 
now are, he has a right to stand otherwise than on sufferance, although 
an equal voice in the maintenance of the honour and interests of the 
empire must soon be conferred upon him. 

I do not wish to say that a landowner ought not to get rent for his 
cottages, but that the plea many of them urge for the cottages on their | 
estates being so small and inconvenient and dilapidated is invalid. The 
plea is that the money expended upon them does not pay the, usual 
market rate of interest. But before this plea can be accepted all the 
particulars of the case must have been taken into consideration. One 
of these particulars is that our laws, in framing which our few thousand 
landowners had not less influence than our many hundreds of thousands 
of peasants, have given in many cases to a single owner all the land 
of several parishes. On these estates there are seldom more cottages 
than are required by, more frequently not a sufficient numbor for, the 
labourers who cultivate them. These poor people cannot get land to 
build cottages for themselves, neither can thby enlarge and improve the 
rich map's cottages. The lgw, in order that the large estates may be 
maintained intact, has prevented this. In enacting these laws the wishes 
and wants of the labourer were in no way or degtee consulted. Would 
it not, then, be just and honest and honourable (the usual market rate 
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of interest notwithstanding) if, instead of complaining that this part of 
the fixed capital of an estate, regarded sepÉrately, which it ought not to 
be, does not pay this usual market rate of interest, to take care that the 
labourers are lodged——not indeed as well as they would-be under the 
netural system, which would allow them to acquire land and build houges : 
for themselves—but in a fairly decent and fairly comfortable fashion, 
and at thé‘reasonable rent they now usually pay? For the sake of the 
rich man’s estate they cannot be allowed to have cottages of their own, ° 
and they cannot improve the rich man’s cottages. ` Is it then going too 
far to suppose that*he ought to make them decent and comfortable 
dwelling-places for these labourers while they are cultivating his land ? 

Iam bringing no sweeping charges, nor charges of any kind, against, 
our territorial magnates. I am glad to know that human nature is, in 
yery many cases, very much better than our land laws, and thnt it is no 
unusual sight to find an estate on which the cottages have been looked 
into and repaired, and -several new ones built, better than those with 
which previous generations of landowners were satisfied. This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes; but we all know that what has been done in 
this way, if the whole of the three kingdoms be taken into our account, 
amounts to little mòre than that proverbial exception which proves the 
rule. It shows that generally throughout the country cottages are not 
what they ought to be. The decisive point, which cannot be insisted 
on too strongly, is that the peasantry of the country, the seed-bed and 
nursery of the nation, who are the chief creators of its wealth, and 
who should be this much more than they are, and from whom its 
defenders are chiefly drawn, and who soon must be in the exercise of, 
all the rights of English citizenship, ought not for their homes, the very 
prime vecessity of family and of individual life; to depend on the con- 
sideration of whether decent and comfortable cottages on a rich man’s 
estate pay, or do not pay, to him the market rate of interest for their 
‘cost. To him the country and humanity ought not to have to look for. 
this great requisite of national and personal well-being. In the order 
of Nature, and as the general rule, one man ought hot to be responsible , 
for all that should go to constitute the homes of other men. Tho 
character of the homes of the poorest class ought not' to be measured 
by the rate of interest labourers are capable of paying. This as respects 
the country is too important, and as respects family and individual life 
too sacred, a matter to be placed on this footing. Our unnatural, and 
artificial, and one-sided system must, as we seo that it has done, degradé 
and destroy the home. ‘The natural and true system is that, as far as 
possible, every man sbould himself be responsible for his own home. 
Every facility should be given him for acquiring a site for it, and the 
rest should be left to love of family, self-interest, and. self-respect. A 
man in providing a home -for his family and for himself has not to 
consider, and: as a fac? id human nature does not consider, whether what 
he does for decency and comfort, and for his wife and children as well 
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as for himself, will pay the market rate of interest. In his mind there 
is no question about that. With him the only questions belong to quite 
another order of considerations Just as a bird, or an insect, makes as 
good a nest as łt can, so would he, were it his own, make the home of 
his family as good as he could. The home should be well-nigh as 
inviolate as a man’s own soul; it should be as far as possible as entirely 
his own, for his soul is very dependent on it. Every stroke of work 
done for it, every shilling saved from self-indulgence and spent upon it, 
raises the man in the scale of morality and of manhood. The true home 
is an ever active and ever augmenting blessing. Every effort to acquire 
it blemes; every effort to improve it blesses; the improvements them- 
selves again bless; 

In our rural districts, then, so widely different are the houses of the 
labourers from what they might be, and ought to be, and would be 
under a more free and natural system; indeed under any of the systems 
we find existing in other countries of the civilized world. In our 
towns matters are no better: in fact in London and in all the large 
cities they are even worse. In urban districts the cause is tho same as 
in the country, only that there it has assumed a different form. This 
difference results from an incident that is as uniquely characteristic as 
it is profoundly and widely prejudicial. That incident is the legalised 
practice of letting land on building leases. The law, in its efforts to 
maintain the inviolability of territorial estates, and to retain them arti- 
ficially and exclusively for one man against the wants and interests of 
society generally, allows the estates to be entailed and settled for the 
purpose of preventing the land from becoming saleable. We have 
seen that one effect of this in rural parishes, as respects the particular 
point our attention is now directed to, has been that it Has dishomed the 
people who cultivate these estates. Some of these estates, however, 
extend into, and still more impinge upon, our towns; and so it has become 
a necessity that dwellings for the-increasing population of fhese towns, 
should be placed on these estates. Here, then, two opposing necessities ° 
have been brought face to face. The people must be housed, and the 
land must be had for this necessity, but at the same time tho*"estate 
must be kept inviolate. For this latter necessity the land must remain 

_inalienable. The two requirements are incompatible. ‘The maleficent 
ingenuity, however, of lawyers and of landowners solved this insoluble 
problem, but of course with the connivance and the aid of the legislature, 
The solution was most disastrous to the townspeople. But that con- 
cerned only them and the country, and so it was easily got over, It was 
atranged that the land was to be only partially alienated ; and that this 
partial alienation was to last only for a temm of years. Just such a 
degree of alienation, and that for just such a period of time, was to be 
allowed as would induce speculative builders to run up upon the land 
urban rows of houses, urban rows of artisans’ tenements, and suburban 
villas, which ot the expiration of the term were to revert to the heir of 
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the great estate. This is our English leasehold house system, than 
- which the ingenuity of the rich has rarely* devised, and'the helplessness 


of the general community, and especially of the poor, has rarely had to ` 


submit to, anything more mischievous. 

A few years ago a Swiss gentleman was staying with me.. As we 
happened'one day to be walking into the neighbouring town we passed 
a, notice board on which was announced, “ This eligible building ground 
is to be let on a term of years.” He was curious to know what the 
notice-meant, I explained it to him. He had, however, considerable 
difficulty in taking in and accepting my explanation. “ How,” he asked, 
again and again, “isit possible for any one to build a good house under 
such. conditions? How can any one have what he wants?. How can. 
there be any sense of permanency or of security under such a system? 
How do you provide for the motive that every head-of-a family should 
fee], and which‘is the most pregnant with good results of all the motives 
a man can feel,—that of the desire to do all that he can to create, and 
perfect, and make their own, a home for his family? Where is the 
justice of the homes which, by the necessities of your increasing numbers, 
people are obliged to build on this land, reverting at the expiration of ' 
a certain term to the heir of the man who now happens to own the 
land? Where is the public policy of limiting as far as possible the 
number of families who shall be owners of houses ?" In Switzerland, 
as we all know, it is difficult to find a family residing in a house that. 
is not its own property ; of 656,000 households 465,000 possess landed. 
property ; of the entire population of 2,669,095 only about 500,000 
have no landed property., In the canton of which my friend was a 
native, a citizen cannot contract a legal marriage till he has at pant & 
site for a house bf his own. 

There are, however, many people’ ‘who meet, some in good faith, all 
discussions of the kind we are now engaged in with certain stock re- 
marks. “You would then," they interpose, “tamper with the rights 

* of property.” But the rights of property are founded on law. They - 
are what the law makes them. And the law is the authoritative ex- 
pressioh of what is supposed to be for the general advantage. If, then, 
eit shall be found that the law is mistaken, the very ground which . 
prompted its enactments will counsel their abrogation, and the substitu: . 
tion for them of something really in accordance with the general interests. 
Tt is, too, an accepted legal maxim that individuals have no right (right 
is what the law allows) so to use their own (their own is what the law 
allows them to have)'as to hurt other people. Still less right, there- . 
fore, have they so to use it as to hurt the whole community. And,- 
furthermore, the question new is about property in land, and people are 
coming to understand that itis dangerous for this kind of property to be 
artificially accumulated in a few hands; and that not only it, but also 
all kinds of property, would be rendered far more secure if it were more 
widely diffused. 
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Another remark is that freedom of contract ought to: be maintained. 
Certainly. But how does that bear on the point we are considering ? 
We have by our-legislation takén away from the majority of the people 
of this country, all opportunity for contracting to purchase freehold 
sites for their houses; and then we say we now leave you quite free to 
contract’ for the weekly tenure of cottages, and for leasehold houses. 
The thing that is desirable is withheld, and something else that is not 
desirable is offered, This is a strange illustration of the advantage of 


freedom of contract, 


A third remark is that it is an acknowledged principle of political 
oconomy to let things take their own course. To be sure it is, under 
certain, and more especially under natural, conditions. Legislation 
ought not unnecessarily, or unwisely, or for the supposed interest of a 
particular class, to interfere with the ‘natural course of things, or to 
attempt to do for people what they could do much better if left to them- 
selves. But in the matter we are considering, the thing the legislature 
has done is the very thing that it ought not to have done. It has 
interfered unnecessarily, unwisely, and in the supposed interesta of a 
particular class. Some half a dozen years back I was seated on the 
deck of a steamer on the Lake of Briens by the sidesof an Italian, with 
whom I had some conversation. He was well acquainted with England, 
and had paid some attention to our land laws. He disapproved of 
these laws on the very ground of their violation of this economical 
principle. “I have heard,” he said, “your land system defended on 
the ground of laissez faire. But all the laissez faire I can find in it is 
that those who through your legislation have got hold of cnormous 
territories from which, through the same means, the mass of thé people 
has been excluded, demand that their successors shall*be kept in un- 
disturbed possession of those territories, and all the rest of the community 
shall be restrained from acquiring any part of them for ever. What 
kind of laissez faire is this as far as the people of Englarfd are con-, 
cerned ?” : 

The objections of which I have just reminded the reader, and which 
he will take for as much as they are worth, will not dispose bs to 
abandon our inquiry into the evils that result from urban and suburban 
leasehold houses. There is certainly no people in Europe so poorly 
lodged as ourselves, from the bottom to the top of the social scale. 
Everywhere else all doscriptions and grades of homes, from the cottage 
to the mansion, are more spacious and more commodious, more solidly 
built and more pleasing to thb eye, than they are in this country. It 
is the same in the United States and in Canada. One who has much, 
or even little, acquaintance with them, bas only to recall what 
he recollects of the capitals and chief towns of the Continent and 
of New «York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, and a score of other cities in the New World. 
Switzerland is the poorest country in Europe, and England boasts «f 
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being the richest. The Swiss, however, throughout are far better housed 
than we are. Their tradesmen and professional men, their artisans and 
peasants, would turn with contempt fronf such houses ax the correspond- 


-ing classes in this country are content with. Beyond controversy London 


stands far above all cities in the world in wealth, but equally beyond 
controversy it stands below all the capitals of the civilized world in the: 
meanness of its houses. What would any people but Englishmen think 
of Baker Street, a quarter of a mile of blank brick walls with rectangular : 
holes left in them for windows and doors? And this was what would 
in its day have been called a genteel street. Is any ancient nobility, 
are the merchant princes of any country in Europe, lodged as are the 
dwellers in Belgrave Square? Is there a house in it that has any 
character, any individuality ? Architecture is a fine art; but what 
‘indication of this can the Frenchman, the Italian, the Spaniard, the 
German, the poor Switzer,the American, the Canadian, find in its façades ? 
The builders of the palaces, true palaces, of Genoa and Venice, and 


' of a multitude of other cities, were proud of them. Who can be other- 
" wise than ashamed of stuccoed Belgrave Square? Of course there are 


a few good houses in London, though even these are sadly deficient in 
external nobility, amd in any effects that please the eye. But as they 
were built by a happy few for themselves, who, as it chanced, owned - 
the ground on which they placed them or were able to acquire it, their 
exceptional merita of spaciousness and solidity support our position, that 
our English arrangement of one man building a house, only to let it 
to somebody else, on a third man’s land, is a miserable system that 
demoralixes the builder, deprives the dweller in this paltry leasehold specu- 
lation of a true home, and of the pleasing associations and of the 
elevating motives that belong toa true home, and educates the public 
eye to acquiesce in blank hideousness and tawdry pretence. And is it 
possible that, when every man’s house is a hateful object, either from 
ats repulsive meanness, or its vile falsehood, or ftom both, that the 
moral effect on the whole population can be anything but bad? I 


.believe that in the single city of Dresden, according to our ways of 


thinkihg the insignificant capital of an insignificant State, there are 
every day in the year ns many flowers sold os, it may even be more than, 
in the whole of London. Why are the hearts of these people, who have 
neither riches nor leisure, so much more in harmony with Nature than 
the hearts of our people, whether they have riches and leisure or 
whether they have not? A great part of the answer, perhaps the 
whole of it, is, I think, contained in the fact that the inhabitants of 
Dresden build, and always have built, their own houses on their own 
land. ‘The starting-point pf almost every element of civilization is the 
house. -They love their houses because they are their own. . And 
because they love them they love to decorate them with whatever 
Nuture's or man’s art,can supply, and so to make them pleasant. 

The home, in a higher sense um it can be said of his garments, is a 
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man’s exterior. It is the exterior and the expression of his life. His 
life, too, is chiefly passed withif à. Ho feels that it is a part of himself, 
for which he ought to be almost as responsible as he is for his actions. 
He is conscious that men judge him by his house, and that the character 
of his family life largely depends upon it. Asis the house, such in a 
great degree will be the life. What wonder, then, that in these leasehold 
houses we so seldom see a few good pictures, or a few good books, or a: 
good piece of furniture. The system has led educated people into caring 
for none of these things. What suffices them in the way of books ix 
what the circulating library can supply. And in the way of furniture: 
all they care for is what is in the newest fashion, the fashion which 
discards to-day what was doted upon yesterday, and which will, in its 
turn, be despised to-morrow, because fashion has no standard of excellence 
excepting that of novelty. It is the same with dress. The inhabitants 
of this leasehold world having lost the elevating sentiment of self-respect, 
and all ideas, even those that should be traditional, of what is becoming 
and beautiful, now only ask for what is new, and for what is in the 
fashion of the hour. With that their hearts are satisfied: no matter 
what violence be offered to Nature; no matter how unsuitable, or how 
inconvenient, or how grotesque. The universal craving for excitement, 
that is carrying all before it, originates in the same source. People 
must have something to occupy their thoughts. In the order of Nature 
what should predominantly supply this interest is the home, family life- 
in the house. But in this leasehold world, where there are no homes, 
excitement, notoriety, the offort to get into society of some sort or other, 
become the base and inevitable alternatives. It could hardly be otherwise 
when a great part of this leasehold world do not, on an average, remain 
in the samo house four years continuously. 

In Pompeii many of us have seen a city of the old world just as it 
was on the day when its inhabitants fled from it, now eighteen hundred 
years ago. Our legislators, and every one of us, would be the wiser. 
and the better for carefully pondering the lesson it presents to us. We 
find in it no Baker Streets, no Belgrave Squares. But what we do find 
in it is that every house, every room in every house, every piece of 
furniture, every kitchen utensil, is a work of art. Why this universal. 
and immeasurable superiority to ourselves? Simply and only because 
the folly, the fraud, the degradation, the blight, the curse, the wickedness. 
of the lawyers’, the landowners’, and the builders’ leasehold system was 
unknown to them. These Pompeian houses were not run up as cheaply 
and as dishonestly as possible by speculators, on a territorial magnate’s 
land, to be let to people who, by & false system acting on generation 
after generation, had been brought to care nothing about the aspect and. 
character of their domicile, their outward selves. How can a mam 
regard his domicile as his outward self, when it is a contemptiblo and 
fraudulent structure, with the designing of which neither he nor his. 
forefathers had anything to do, which he cannot improve, and which will. 
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shortly revert to the heir of the man on whose land it was placed? .In 
Pompeii each built for himself and fpr his own heirs. All the world 
then built in the same fashion, and with the same feeling. Every 
house in the world, therefore, was theh a school and’a nursery of art. 
The genius of the architect, of the sculptor, of the painter, of the potter, 
of the worker in metals of all kinds, was fostered, and encouraged, and , 
advanced by the universal demand for the best that each could produce. 


. Every one wished that the house, that was his own in every sense, for 


which he was responsible, and that he would transmit to his heirs, should 
in every detail please and be beautiful. This is Nature's way, and it is 
the only true, and. effectual, and. self-acting way, for calling into 
existence, and for carrying on to a goodly maturity, all the fine arts. 

This cannot be done by academies, or by patronage, or by legislation, or 
by lecturing about art. It can only be effected by the desire for the 
thing germinating, and taking root, and growing, and expanding, and 
blossoming in the minds of the people generally. We have not this 
desire. It can, however, be created within us. What is necessary for 
its création is the abolition of what killed it—that is, of our English 
leasehold system. This is the truth that is proclaimed to us by this 
` long-buried and iow disinterred city of imperial Rome. The same truth 
is taught us by the cities of medieval Italy, of medieval England, and 
generally of medisval Europe, and, too, equally by the now rising cities 

of republican America. The house that is one’s own, and this through- 

out the whole population, is the starting-point. When the fine arts 
have. been generally and effectively cultivated in the homes of the people, 
they will easily and spontaneously be carried to their fullest and highest 

development jn their sacred and other public buildings, because a know- : 
ledge of their principles will have a place in the minds of all, and all 


- will be offended instinctively at what is in bad taste. 


But to return to our province of léascholds, No matter by what 
railway you enter it, how dreary, how saddening is the sight? If you 
have at all the turn of thought of the paleontologist, who from a tooth 
or & bone rehabilitates an extinct animal, and so set about inferring 
from the seen the unseen, how depressing is the picture you construct. 
You are passing through the outer circle—that is, the belt of some two 
or three miles in depth that surrounds the denser nucleus at which a 
little time back we were glancing. This in its best parts is the region 
of semi-detached villas, of terraces, and of crescente But almost 
wherever you penetrate this belt you soon find yourself in a humbler 
region of long rows of artisans’ suburban tenements. These in some 
parts of the belt, as on its whole eastern side, have the entire space ` 
exclusively to themselvés. As to the semi-detached villas, terraces, and 
crescents, the words themselves betray the leasehold origin of what they 
stand for. What their names betray their outward form proclaims. The 
whole roads pf villas (in builderw’ phraseology villas do not form streets), 
the whole terraces and the whole crescents are aliko-to a brick. If one 
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have & porch with pillars from a Greek temple, before a house with 1o 
or 18 feet frontage, then,all h&vg pillars from the Greek temple. Ifone 
have a balustrade from an Italian palace, then all have the balustrade 
from the Italian*palace. Sometimes there is an attempt, by elevating 
the centyal and the two terminal houses, to make the terrace suggest a 
palace. This incongruous and contemptible pretension by interpretation 
means leasehold. All who can pay £100 a year for rent are lodged alike. 
The same with those who can pay £50, and with those who can pay only 
£20. Each, in providing for his own wants, has been equally and entirely 
relieved from the exercise of ingenuity and of thought, which, had their 
exercise been allowed, might have quickened within some germs of 
honest good taste, All have been placed on a footing of perfect domestic 
equality. Why, then, should we wonder that these families come to be 
so much alike in other things? They all have the same windows and 
doors, the same tables and chairs, the same pianos, all in the same 
places, and all equally flimsy and pretentious. They all dress alike, and 
change the fashions of their dress at the same time. ‘They all dine at 
the same hour, and have much the same dinner. They think alike, they 
talk alike, they read the same books. They suffer from the samo want 
of rational pursuits and the same want of morally heflthy amusements. 
They are all oppressed with the same ennui. Their souls are steeped in 
the same dulness. The necessity, often the craving, for assimilation has 
at last invaded even their politics, for of late we have seen evidence of 
a growing desire to be on what is regarded as the genteel side. The 
love of Nature, of truth, of beauty having been so sadly enfeebled, 
gentility has now become the chief idol of their voluntary and devout 
adoration. So that if this element be found in Ritualism, or in Jingoism, 
or in reverence for rank or for wealth, then any one, or all of them, 
become articles of their faith which are supposed to be understood, and 
are thoroughly accepted. The terrace and crescent families, bejng those 
that pay the lowest renta, are of course far the most numerous; they 
may be counted by tens of thousands. 

You next come to the wide spaces crowded with rows of artisans’ and 
labourers’ tenements, in many places reaching on all sides to the horizon. 
These are tenanted by hundreds of thousands of poor toilers for weekly 
wages. Any one of these tenements is like all the rest. The pre- 
dominant idea in the arrangements of the builder, who leased this land 
for his so-called building purposes, was to get aa much frontage as 
possible, and then to divide each frontage into as many tenements as 
possible; that is to say, to make cach tenement as narrow as possible. 
As you look at what you are passing you calculate that the best room in 
these rows cannot be more than ten feet, perhaps only nine feet square. 
In this the family is tolive. How can father, and mother, and children 
sit, still less move about, in such a cage? This is truly to be “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined." Where can table and chairs*be placed? Where 
ean there be space for a few books? The law now properly obliges the 
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children to go to school; and so the next occupant of this cage, as well 
as his neighbours, will certainly be able te read. ^ Where is there apace 
for a few objects of interest and instruction connected’ with the man's 
trade, such as models and specimens of work?. This men also bears his 
share in the responsibilities of empire; and his children will in their 
turn be called to bear as worthily as may be the same dignity, and to 
discharge, as -honoyrably and intelligently as may be, the same high 
responsibilities. He has an equal share with his fellow-citizens in 
providing for the administration of England, of England's colonial ' 
nascent empires, and'of India. The weal or woe, the tranquillity or the 
risks of war, the security or insecurity of 250,000,000 of the human 
race, largely depend on the way in which he and his fellow-citizens 
regard ‘and exercise the franchise that has now been committed to them. 
Are nine feet square enough for a family, and for the cultivation of the 
intelligence and of the temper which are to direct the exercise of this 
high duty?, The cage, however, in which this has to be done is airy and 
spacious and imposing in comparison with the two or three sleeping 
berths in which the family, and any aged relative that may be dependent 
on them, have to pass their nights. Of one thing we may be certain, 
that if our land system had admitted of the man’s building, and had 
encouraged him to build, bis house on land of his own, that it would 
have been better adapted to aid in the formation of a citizen of a state 
so far from mean. But under our leasehold system his school for 
acquiring the intellectual and moral qualifications expected of him will . 
not be his home, the hearth of which isin that nine feet square cage, of 
that we are sure, but the public-house and the gin-palace, to which our 
leasehold system drives him. 

` But, howevér, this suburban artisan’s dwelling-house, at which. we 
have been looking with so much commiseration, is far from being 
regarded i in the same light by its occupier. Every day he rises earlier, 
and is later in returning home, than his fellow workmen, and he pays: 
for a season ticket in the workmen’s train, precisely in order that he 
may be lodged with so much more comfort, and with possibilities for 
decency so much greater, than are to be found in working men’s . 
lodgings within the denser nucleus of the town. And he is wise in 
making these sacrifices for these gains, for his fellow workmen’s 
lodgings within the denser nucleus are as much inferior to his suburban 
tenement as that is to the palaces which poets, who build cheap, 
construct for their heroes, or^fairies for their favourites. I need not 
dwell on the degradation and horrors, physical and moral, of the 


` rookeries of London and.of all our great cities. Their incidents do so 


densturalixe their victims, and must do this so inevitably, that they have 
become the very opprobrium of our civilisation. But how does it come 
to pass, for that is the point we ought here to investigate, thht in this 
country every city, as it grows, forms these rookeries, the seething hot- 
beds of every form of wretchedness and demoralisation? This is the 
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point, because the effects will not be removed till their cause is removed. 
That must first be known. Acts of Parliament for the improvement of 
artisans’ dwellings will not touch that; neither will Mr. Peabody’s 
noble bequest, nor will all that the Artisans’ Dwellings’ Companies may 
do.., Tite efforts of all these agencies combined will not have very much 
more effect on the giant evil than had Dame Partington’s mop on the 
Atlantic. But it is well that all that can be done in these different ways 
should be done, for it will help in bringing us to see that what has to 
be dealt with is not the effects and symptoms but that which causes 
them. What causes them is something in the mind of the people: 
something that has been there brought about by the circumstances in 
which they have been placed for many generations. They have come to 
be content with lodgings; and not only content, but even not to have 
& conception of anything better than, or beyond them. And they have 
lost the idea of anything better because they and all their fellows, 
whether they were bred in towns or émigrated to the towns from rural 
villages, and their ancestors for a long time back, never dwelt in houses 
of their own. That men of their class should live in lodgings, or in 
hired tenements, or in landlords’ cottages, appears tofhem the ordinance 
of Nature, the inevitable universal condition of their part of mankind. 
They deem themselves-as helpless against this arrangement as against 
the approach of winter or of bodily decay. If the practice and tradi- 
tion of their class had at all been to live in cottages, in suburban 
tenements, in apartments of their own (this, of course, could have been 
only through the law securing to them the just and natural facilities for 
doing so), then the great majority of them would never have acquiesced 
in their present wretchedness and degradation. There would have been 
something in their thoughts and feelings that would have impelled them 
to struggle against and to escape from it. The one first object of all the 
better disposed amongst them would then have been here, assit is else- | 


where, to work hard, and to save hard, in order to attain to the primal e 


requisite of family life, a house of one’s own. : 
What then is wanted is not to improve the dwellings of the working 
classes for them. ‘This is an undertaking far beyond the capacity of 
individuals, of companies, or of the Legislature. And if in these various 
ways their dwellings could be improved, not much in the long run would 
thereby have been effected for them. What is really wanted wonld still 
have to be done—that is, the substitution in the minds of these classes of 
right for wrong ideas on this subject. This can only be brought about by 
giving them fair facilities for acquiring by their own exertions freehold 
houses, instead of obliging them to live in the country in landowners’ 
cottages, and in the cities in builders’ leaseholds. It certainly would 
not be more difficult to revivify the right and natural ideas on this 
subject than it was to extinguish them, and to subsfitute for them wrong 
ideas, which is precisely what has been done, and which is the real and 
sufficient cause of all the mischief. It is quite conceivable, and perhaps 
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possible, for it would seem to be in accordance with the design and order of 
Nature, that the majority of families, if pully proper facilities be allowed, 
and so right ideas encouraged, should provide themselves with adequate 
homes of their own. This, under the requisite conditions, would not be 
too great an achievement for, too much to expect from, the families 
themselves. It is what every family ought to do. But that the masses 
of the population can ever have decent and adequate houses supplied to 
them by companies, acting on commercial principles, and who must’ get 
their 5 per cent., or by benevolent though sometimes encumbered land- 
owners, wha cannot be expected, any more than other men, to lose sight 
of commercial principles in such transactions, and who must get their . 
8 per cent., or by speculative builders who must get their 10 per cent., 

or by the Legislature, whose business it is to enact and not to act, and 
who, indeed, could not act directly in such & matter, must be regarded 
as beyond the possibilities of the case, when we consider the nature and 
the magnitude of the work and the kind of motives that can aloue 
prompt it and preside over its execution. In all classes it is one of the 
first duties of every man, but in the class of which we have been speaking 
it is the one main paramount work of every man’s life, to acquire a 
home for his family, and to improve it all he can. The question with 
the head of a family is not whether this will pay commercially, but 


"whether he will, for what he may in other respects deny himself, get an 


adequate return in the comfort, the health, the happiness, thé moral 
and intellectual well-being of his family and of himself. Our present 
harsh and unfeeling system obscures to men’s hearts and understandings, 
but & more humane system would enable them readily to perceive, that, 
just as the body is more than raiment, so are the bodies and souls of 


' their families and of themselves more than beer, though, indeed, it is 


not more discreditable in the working man often not to see this than it 
is in his betters to have put him into a position which prevents his 
seeing it. But this opening of the heart and of the understanding can 
only be effected in the way Nature has ordained—that is, by enabling 
each family to provide for itself its own home, For the reasons we 
havo been insisting on, cottages hired by the week, suburban builders’ 
leaseholds, city lodgings and rookeries (for all of which our land system 
is directly or indirectly responsible), do not supply the material and 
moral conditions which every family may now reasonably demand of our 
civilization, because they may now be made the attainable objects of 
every man's industry and self-denial; nor do they supply him with the 
motives for this industry and self-denial. Besides, for the citizens of 
our democratic empire these conditions: have now become a political 
necessity. *. * 
F. Barnam Zinoxe. ~ 


ON HALF-CULTURE IN GERMANY: 


ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES, 


L 


AST month I spoke at some length of the discogtent which is now 

so prevalent in Germany, and endeavoured to point out some of 

its causes, the chief of which seems to be the half-culture of the nation.. 

I now propose to explain the nature and origin of this evil, and to ask 

if no remedy for it can be found. And though I shall dwell chiefly on 

the condition of Germany, it is not there alone that the malady exists, 

and perhaps even Englishmen may find something to interest them in the 
subject. 

It has been said that the half-culture of our time is owing to the exten- 
sion of our knowledge, which renders it impossible for any one to attain 
' such a general acquaintance with the whole intellectual life of our age 

as, e.g, a Leonardo possessed of that of his day, or Goethe and the Hum- | 
boldts in a period nearer to our own. But this can hardly be the case, for 
‘it is precisely in the departments where no extension of knowledge has 
taken place, —where our skill and our resources have not increased,—~that 
our half-culture is most apparent. Thus every educated person now 
thinks himself bound to know something about art. Without having 
the faintest conception of tho natural talents, the training, the long 
self-forgetful study which are needed before we oan approach an intel- 
lectual realm so distant from the general interests of our time, he 
fancies that he can at once take possession of it with the organ of his 
understanding alone, by reading works on the history of painting or 
architecture, by looking at photographs*and plaster casts, or, at most, 
by paying a flying visit to Italy. The last century, too, had its 
diletiantt, but the subjects then in vogue were mechanics, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry, which are far more acgessible to those not 
specially trained. Who that possesses a moderate general education 
could not follow, or, if necessary, repeat a demonstration or an experi- 
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ment? (and original discoveries are no more demanded from the scientific . 
‘than original productions from the artistic amateur),—but a few lessons 
in drawing, & smattering of technical “knowledge, a disciplined under- 
standing, nay, even genius itself, unless it be artistio genius, will not 
€üable us to grasp the conception of the artist. i 

In philosophy, politics, and literature the case is similar, though here - 
the pretensions of the half-cultured appear somewhat less presumptuous. 
Does not everyone now think he can understand his Schopenhauer, and 
is qualified either to deify or to -execrate him, although he may never 
have read a single page of Kant? Does not every newspaper reader 
fancy that he could instruct Prince Bismarck and Lord Granville m 
foreign politics? Is not the German schoolboy, who has never opened 
the Gerusalemme Liberata or -the Aminia, firmly persuaded that Tasso 
was only an empty versifier, while Dante, a translation of whose episode 
of Francesca da Rimini may have fallen into his hands, is the greatest’ 
of all epic poets since Homer? No one cares to own, even to himself, 
that, while some inkling of philosophy, statesmanahip, and foreign 
‘literature may be gained by a passing glance, no mastery of them can 
be thus attained. Yet philosophy, politics, and foreign literature are, 
mo moro than thee fine arts, things of yesterday, like many discoveries 
of the exact and natural sciences. They were as complete and as fully 
developed in the last century as in this; but then the educated middle 
-class did not feel itself called to puddle about in them with ita heavy 
runsanctified hands. 

: Now, it is clear that the hasty mista gering of a dozen kotero: 
geneous subjects robs them all of the ‘freshness of their interest, 
-and the half-instruction in them which we receive at school destroys 
their zest for dil our after-life. In later years we vainly endeavour to 
forget what has been painfully taught, and thus to return to that simple 
and unbiassed frame of mind which is our natural inheritance, and 
e Which dirèct classical studies would never have disturbed. I speak of 
* the Germans of course, but are the English of to-day quite free from a 
similar fault, or do the young men who now fall into ecstasies over 
Comte and Baudelaire possess anything like the deep culture of such a 
one-sided Etonian as Harry Fielding ? 

And ss there are at present innumerable aibi who jai to 
. remain at their lasta, there are, unfortunately, also a great many who 
have mistaken their lasts for'the universe, and this intèllectual caddish- 
ness—a specialty, by the way, of the savants—is, after all, only another 
form of half-culture. The former rest content with the symbols, the 
datter with the fragments of things, while it is the effort of true culture 
to comprehend the conneetion ‘and relations of all things, which does 
not by any means imply that it can ever realize this, its ideal purpose. 
: Culture does not mean a vast quantity of knowledge ; on the tontrary, 
it demands a wise rgstriction. Ifwe may possess it in a high degree with- 
out being able either to play or appreciate music which is peculiarly 
the art of our own time, how much more must this be the case with 
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painting and sculpture, whose spirit and whose noblest performances 
belong to the past? Why ¿should a German be compelled to read 
Racine, whose form of thought is so foreign to his own? What is 
wrong is, thaf he should talk about Racine without having read and 
thoroughly understood him. Why should any one forfeit the name of 
& man of culture by confessing that he knows nothing of political 
economy, of natural philosophy, or of physiology, when the courage to 
acknowledge and accept one's ignorance of many things is the first 
condition of all high productive effort, which is only possible when & 
special subject is studied, and treated upon the basis afforded by a 
sound general culture? Whoever abandons the latter sinks into a mere 
workman; whoever seeks to extend the former beyond its due limits, 
condemns himself to half-bknowledge. Now, nothing causes so much 
discontent as this. It is inwardly unsatisfactory, and outwardly an 
impediment, for it deprives one of one’s self confidence, and with it 
of one’s natveié. The man who knows subjects only by halves 
resembles the parvenu who is out of his proper sphere. The self- 
possession which is the unmistakable sign of all good breeding is like- 
wise the condition of all true contentment, and it can be attained by 
self-limitation alone. He who pretends to take an"interest in all things 
has often no real interest in anything, and whoever is ambitious of 
talking about everything will have to confine himself to mere words. 
There will always be some matters which we must ignore in order to 
` be able to live at all, unless, indeed, we are brought directly into contact 
with them by circumstances, and not by the imagination alone. Such 
are dirt in the physical, misery in the emotional, and technical knowledge 
in the intellectual world. Otherwise no single life cou]d suffice for all 
the calls made upon it. Even the cleanest dmong the clean must be 
content to eat his bread and drink his wine without inquiry as to how 
they were made or who has handled them before him; evan the most 
‘sensitively compassionate among the members of the Society for thè , 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals can hardly expect to protect the 
whole animal kingdom from suffering and persecution, based ag. it is 
upon the bellum omnium conira omnes; even the most learned among 
the learned will scarcely be so ambitious as to wish to inaster every 
branch of science. In life itself we are obliged to restrict ourselves to 
what lies nearest to us, and the true purpose of the school is not to 
anticipate the lessons of life, but so to discipline the mind that it may 
be prepared to learn them from experience. Far too much is taught; 
nay, too much is read. For though reading— which is also, by the 
way, not a merely receptivo operation of the intellect —moust of course 
supply the place of experionce with respect tò the past, we ought to be 
on our guard against allowing ourselves to be crushed by the weight of 
that past. : . 
Life alone can teach us what life contains, and We*learn from it, both 
consciously and unconsciously. It is astonishing how much a child 
acquires from his first to his seyenth year: he then becomes acquainted 
. , 
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with'all tho relations of time and space, with form, colour, teste, and the 
density of material objects, with language, gestures, nay, even to a certain 
extent with human character. We are much too apt ‘to forget how 
little of-what we have to learn can be taught. Ever in later life, 
objects, with the lessons they convey, are mostly impressed uppn us 
unconsciously. Hundreds of places and countenances are perfectly 
"familiar to us, without our being able to give ourselves an exact account 
of their individual parts or features. At every step we come upon 
Professor Huxley's tea merchant, who has acquired a kind of knowledge 
of tea by dint of handling, smelling, and tasting it, which no book upon 
Chinese tea-farming, no chemical analysis, no microscopic observations 
could ever have given him. And it is the same with intellectual know- 
ledge, which is experience ho less than physical knowledge, and there- 
fore individual and subjective—that js to say, unteachable. I have said 
that experience alone can teach us what life contains; schools can but 
train the organs by which we grasp that experience—vis., the under- 
standing; possibly, also, the feelings and the senses. 

The aim of all education, the humblest as well as the bighest—on 
this point we are doubtless all agreed—is to produce harmony; and this 
both within the indi*idual himself, and between him and his fellow-men. 
To have been truly educated means to be fitted for one's sphere of life 
and action, and equal to all.the tasks that they impose; and this of 

: itself produces contentment.. He who has- enjoyed this advantage will 
always do good work in his own place, and: he will easily right himself - 
if circumstances should oblige him to abandon his special calling; that 
is to say, provided he remains in his own sphere of culture. “He will 
also recognize and respect that which he does not understand, around, 
beneath, and above him, and not take a pleasure in “thinking meanly ofi it," 
as Goethe had already occasion to accuse his countrymen and contempo- 
raries of doing, when they made themselves comfortable in their one- 
, Bidedness. True culture is not & science, but an art ; it is not knowledge, 
" but capability, which explains the strange fact that so many men of 
learning are by no means men of culture. How, then, is that capa- 
-bility to be attained which produces confidence in one's self without a 
contempt of others? Unquestionably, it would seem, by rendering tho 
education of the young as general and as free from a professional 
tendency as possible, and by directing the studies of the mature,.if not 
exclusively, yet mainly, to special or professional subjects and aims... 
The training of the young should therefore tend to develop what is human, 
that is, common to all and lasting ; for man, in truth, remains always the. 
same, and our eternal complaints about the change of circumstances are 
as unjustifiable in generations as in individuals. Hence, even in the 
lapse of centuries, little or nothing need be changed in our „general 
school courses “to bring them into harmony with the wants of the 
time,” as the senseléss though fashionable saying is. A youth of - 
eighteen who in our days possessed the classical and mathematical 
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education with which Pascal and Leibnitz left school would still be 
completely trained, and fuMy,prepared to enter life. Our incessant 
experiments in educational reform serve only to interrupt the traditions, 
and therefore'to lessen the prestige of our culture; they perplex 
teachers, scholars, and parents alike; they lead to doubt and hesitancy, 
and must all end in a simple return to the old system. 

Now what are the landmarks by which we can trace the boundaries of a 
school education which is to be general and human? They are the eternal, 
irremovable landmarks of human society. All education must correspond 
to the reality for which it exists, and in real life there have always been, 
and will always be, three great social divisions which have their origin in 
Nature itself. With these the training of the young must correspond, 
if it is not to lead to déclassemenis on the one hand, or on the other to 
overload the young voyager with a quantity of worthless mental ballast, 
which so cramps and burdens him that he can use néither head nor 
hand, ear nor eye freely, till he has cast it overboard. 

(I have omitted to mention a fourth: andea higher division, that once 
formed by the aristocracy, which, it is true, will never quite disappear, 
but which is daily diminishing, and will continue to diminish, both in 
number and influence: in Germany, especially, ft hardly demands 
attention—I mean the class that can live at ease upon inherited 
wealth. Even in England, where this class—* the upper ten thousand"— 
is most numerous, where for three centuries it monopolized the honours 
and the cares of Government, and consequently received the humane 
culture from which the working middle-class was almost excluded, even 
in England, it is visibly decreasing; it has begun to admit those who 
stand next below it to a share of ita political power, and they are be- 
ginning to acquire also its form of culture. In Germany the number of 
those who belong to it is exceedingly small, and, by their own fault, 
they exercise hardly any influence on the life of the nation.), 

The first social division which we have to consider is that which" 
has become the governing one all over the continent of Europe, and 
which is particularly numerous and influential in Germany. It cgnsists 
of thosc who earn their living by intellectual labour, in a word, of the 
higher middle-class. All those who cannot support their position in 
society without making money by their own exertions, and whose work 
consists in organizing and directing the productive labour and the 
“spiritual life of the nation, belong to it, whatever their inherited or 
official titles may be. Among these may be mentioned the landed pro. 
prietors who manage their own estates, the wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers, civil engineers, officers, the State officials whose position 
demands a liberal education, lawyers, doctórs, and so on. To these 
must be added the men who are employed in their education, such as 
university professors and teachers in the higher schools, artists and 
literary men. The second layer in all civilized Xoeiety consists of the 
lower middle class,—of what Daniel de Foe called ‘the upper station of 
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lower life.” To it belong all who are engaged in directing the mechanical 
part of a nation’s labour and in distributing its produce—the farmers, 
shopkeepers, foremen, mechanists, non-commissioned officers, subaltern 
officials, innkeepers, &c. Teachers in the inferior schools, and those 
who are employed in any branch of art industry, stand in the same 
relation to this as professors and artists do to the first division. Finally, 
there will always be a so-called “ people,” the millions who live by 
bodily toil, be it in field or factory, on the drill-ground or in the ` 
workshop, the peasantry, day or farm labourers, workmen, and common 
soldiers. 

Varied as the gradations within each of these classes may be, and 
necessary as it is, in order to prevent their degeneration into castes, that 
they should not only remain legally open, but that an actual passage 
from one to the other of them should constantly be taking place; 
nay, desirable as it may be that their boundaries should not be too : 
clearly marked, these three great social divisions, in their characteristic 
features, must always continue to exist, for they have their origin in 
human hature, and in the fundamental requirements of civilized society. 
. Public education ought and must therefore be made to correspond with 

them, and so it doen in our primary, middle, and grammar: schools 
(Volksschule, Bürgerschule, Gymnasium). There is no room fòr any 
other institutions, such a» commercial, technical, and industrial schools 
(Realschulen, Handelsschulen, Gewerbeschulen), in so far, at least, as they 
pretend to educate boys, and not merely to afford special instruction ; 
for the mixture of a general with a professional education, instead of 
allowing the latter to follow on the former, is the very evil against 
which we have to contend. It is an evil, because it injures both, and 
also because it is not of natural growth, but an artificial and arbitrary 
invention. 

In how far, then, is a general education requisite for each of our 
‘social strata ?—in how far is it compatible with the demands of practical 

life? 
^ - Reading; writing, arithmetic, and some elementary idea of geography 
.are the intellectual bread and Water of civilised nations; and truly 
civilized nations, like the German and the English, compel parents to 

upply their children with them, as well as with bread and water. They 
are necessary ; but they are also sufflcient, both to fita boy for entering ` 
upon a mechanical employment, and also, if he has talent and ambition, 
to serve him as a stool from which by his own exertion he may climb 
to higher steps on the social ladder. They may be acquired in from 
three to four years, and ih no well-ordered society ought the poverty to 
be such as to force a boy to begin the labour of life before he is twelve. 
A middle-class school, in which no Latin is taught, and which the pupil 
leaves when about fifteen, after a course of six or seven years, in order to 
enter his apprenticeship or some industrial school, is fully adapted to the 
means and wants of our second division. If any father is ambitious of 
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placing his son in a superior position; if any youth is conscious of the 
ability and the desire to aeqpire a higher classical culture, he must 
make the necéssary sacrifices, and bear the necessary privations, as 
Winckelmann, Herder, and an innumerable crowd of those among our 
great men, who rose from the ranks of the people, did before him, in 
order that they might gare upon the * Sun of Homer." The willing- 
ness to make these sacrifices and to bear these privations—which would 
not be so great now as they were a hundred years ago-—is the only test 
to show that the nbility and the desire are genuine. Finally, in the 
grammar ‘school, which the pupil leaves usually at the age of eighteen 
or nineteen to go to the university, a higher tethnical school, or the 
counting-house, as liberal a general education as possible should be 
given. The father, who wishes to secure this advantage for his son, 
must make up his mind not to expect him to be able to earn his bread 
before his twenty-second year. 

As the question that interests us has reference only to general and 
preparatory education, nothing need here be said about our technical 
schools—and our universities are technical schools of a scientific charac- 
ter. Nor do we intend to speak of the primary schools, partly because 
in Germany but little fault can be found with thenf and partly because 
we are now concerned with the governing class alone, since only there 
can the prevailing discontent be said to have & moral and intellectual 
origin For similar reasons I will uot do more than insist, in passing, 
on the necessity of establishing or increasing such “ middle schools” as 
were proposed for Berlin as long ago as 1869. This end, how- 
ever, would be more easily attained by simply doing away with the 
Latin instruction in the commercial (Real) schools, and at the same time 
depriving them of the right of granting certificates to those who desire 
to serve as volunteers in the army for only a single year. The higher 
classes, which are but poorly attended, might also be closed; for the 
pupils who belong to our second social division rarely proceed* 
beyond the tmZersecunda, that is to say, they leave school in their 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, after having remained just long epough 
to pass the examination which entitles them to claim exemption from 
two years of military service. Now, the volunteers of to-day are the 
Landwehr officers of to-morrow. So it becomes interesting to ask, 
from what class, then, do the pupils of the commercial schools come, 
even now with their extended list of subjects, in which Latin is in- 
cluded? In part, doubtless, from the upper class, some of whom are 
ungrateful enough to fancy that, because they can no longer read 
Pindar and Catullus in the original, the nine years which they passed 
on the benches of the grammar school were wholly wasted; in part, 
too, from wealthy commercial families who cling to the old traditions 
of an early apprenticeship. By far the greater number, however, come 
from the lower middle class. But the leading idea of our army, 
in contrast to those of other countries, which have striven to 
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imitate an institution they only superficially understood, consists in 
this, that, like our school system, it corrésponds to the reality of society, 
-zand not to one of those abstractions which are, for the most part, only 
, & Concession made by hypocrisy or weakness to democratic preju- 

dice, and which are always false. at the core. Itis not thé knowledge ; 

which the aspirant to the post of a volunteer can display in an exami- 

nation which qualifies him in later years to become an officer, but the fact . 

that he belongs to the governing class, if not by birth, at least by associating 

with their sons for nine long years of his youth in the same school and 
playground; that he shares their feeling of honour, and their sentiments 
with regard to conduct which differ so widely from those of the common 
people—as the contrast between a duel and a street scuffle sufficiently 
shows; the fact, finally, that his higher culture, not his mere learning, 
lends him the moral influence which an officer, especially in the lower 
ranks of the service, requires far more than even military knowledge, in 
order that he may assert an ascendancy over the troops. For this reason ad- 
vancement from the ranks has never been really adopted in the German 
army, since it would do away with an actual and natural distinction in 
favour of & purely. abstract equality. The volunteer system, as it is 
now applied, will in t the long run prove not much less injurious tothe | 
body of officers. If practical considerations render it impossible for every 
volunteer to “lose” a year in oderprima—as if no year were ever lost ina 
counting-house—-so as to pass his matriculation exemination,the period of 
his attendance at school should at least be extended from un/ersecunda to 
unterprima, that is, from his sixteenth to hiseighteenth year. If this were 
done, the natural order of things would soon be re-established. The - 
grammer schools would once more become the institutions in which the 
entire governing clase would be educated, and the middle schools would 
in a similar way supply the wants of the whole of the lower middle- 

class. . 

* This division seems to me important; for I cannot share the opinion. 
` expressed by some high authorities that our future merchants and manu- 
- factusers should be educated in the '* middle schools,” which would thus 

include a part of the higher, as.well as the lower middle-class. On 

this point, old-fashioned habits and opinions have still an incredible 
influence in Germany, and it is a matter of the greatest importante. 
' It is not only the youth who has received an education too high for his 
lot in life who is placed in a false position, the same is true of him 
whose culture is not “equal to his social standing ; he, too, feels both 
alone and in'company that he is out of his proper place. Now, the 
education afferded by our commercial and industrial schools is calculated 
for those who are to occupy an inferior position in life; and besides, its- 
practical value is but small. The smattering of mercantile knowledge, 
such as book-keeping and commercial letter-writing, which is painfully 
acquired by long years of work at school, may be mastered in a few 
weeks by any man of liberal education. : In isi: all wealthy c com- 
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mercial men send their sons to the grammar schools, and keep them 
there till they have passed their final examination; nay, they frequently 
send them afterwards to study law, and & youth who has enjoyed these 
advantages do&s not make a worse merchant than he who has been 
employed from his sixteenth to his nineteenth year in weighing mer- 
chandize, copying business letters, going on errands, and sweepitg the 
office. That a German of classical culture who haa not. entered & 
mercantile house till his twentieth year may master the details of his 
duties in a few months, and become‘an excellent man of business, is 
what we daily see abroad. The same is true of the manufacturer, the 
civil engineer, the agriculturist. When once a sound general educa- 
tion has been given, special knowledge is easily acquired in the technical 
and agricultural schools, or in practical life. 

This would be the place to -enter upon thé question of the practical 
use of a liberal education, to show that no early professional training 
can, even in this respect, supply its place; how false the opinion is that 
the time is lost which is spent in learning things that do not bring any 
immediate profit; and how much more advantageous it is to enter life with 
a completely formed and disciplined mind, that is, with a perfect instru- 
ment, than with a quantity of special knowledge, which has been rudely 
separated from that connection with other subjects from whence alone 
it derived its vitality. But I am not now writing for those for whom 
this is still a question. Whoever has mixed with the higher middle 
class society of other countries, must have observed what an advantage 
it is for a nation when those who are engaged in directing the produc- 
tion of wealth have enjoyed a liberal education, and no gulf exists he- 
tween merchants and members of the civil service, manufacturers and 
professional men. It is true that a union of all the three social strata 
alone forms a nation; but that class which alike originates and em- 
bodies the intellectual culture of the whole is the first and governing 
one, and this is more distinctly the case in Germany than elsewhere. e 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on the importance of a unity of culture in 
this class, or to show how completely it is wanting in Germany, where 
the higher middle class is divided, as it were, into two nations, who may , 
almost be said to speak different languages. The present system of 
admitting volunteers threatens to introduce the same duality into the 
army, and the only way of avoiding this danger is, I repeat, to de- 
mand two further ycars of school attendance from every candidate. No 
mere increase in the difficulty of the papers he has to answer will meet 
the evil. Even the most carefully conducted examination cannot supply 
the place of personal knowledge, and a trustworthy certificate as to the 
culture of a youth from those who have taught and watched him for 
years should have a far greater weight than any mere readiness of his 
to display his attainments. Those parents who can afford to pay all 
the expenses of a year’s military service, can afso* afford to keep their 
sons two years longer at school, At present we are on the way to the 
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state of things that exists in the French army, where a formal exami- 

nation and a real sum of fifteen hundred fyeftes, entitles any one to serve 
as a volunteer. Now our volunteer system is a matter of the highest 

' importance to us, and not only of military importance, for the army is 
the school of German patriotism, and a year spent in it serves as a 
complement of the humane studies of the grammar schools, and also as 
B transition from them to real life. 

But to return: so deeply am I convinced of the evils that arise from 
such a fissure in the national culture as we noted in Germany, that I 
would willingly see the differences which exist between that of men and ` 
women in the same station of life entirely done away with. I cannot 
see why our sisters should not receive exactly the same general and 
liberal education as we do, down to their eighteenth year, at least as 
soon as our own education has been simplified and rendered more easy. 

_A difference between the sexes, like that between the professions, should 
„only be made when a special training commences, either in the schools 
or in practical life; and I am convinced that a thorough study of the 
ancient languages is the best means of checking the unfeminine spirit 
which is daily increasing, and of doing away with the absurdities of the 
blue stockings. Wn one woman passes the matriculation examina- 
tion, she is stared at as a wonder, and becomes an exceptional creature, 
whose vanity is excited, and who, of course, fancies she has nothing in 
common with the rest of her sex. If all the women of our station in 
life were to gain the same knowledge and intellectual culture, they 
would no longer be stared at, and no longer feel themselves superior 
beings. Never weré the ladies of high birth more graceful, natural, 
and womanly than in the days of the Italian Renaissance, when most of 
them received the same education as their male relations, and were éon- 
sequently able to share the intellectual pleasures of the husbands and 
hrothers ; nor did a Lucrezia Tornabuoni on that account forget her 
ltousehold and her duties as a mother, any more than her father-in- 
"law; Cosimo de’ Medici, neglected his commercial business because he was 

interested i in science and art. 

There is also another question which has a peculiar interest for Ger- 

, many at present—the question of how we are to absorb the skilful and 
intelligent race of the Jews, to whom we owe so much, but who now 
threaten to impair the good old German character of the nation by the 
addition of a somewhat disproportionate quantity of Semitism, and who, ` 
in some matters, have already gained a preponderance that is hardly safe ; 
and this question, too, if not solved, would yet be brought near a solution 
in harmony with our culture and our traditions, by the adoption of -a 
uniform system of Hbere] education for the me of the well-to-do 
middle class. 

We might here ait in what this liberal culture aot consist, and 
whether the modern daftguages and a thorough study of mechanics and - 
the natural sciences can ever replace the classical languages and mathe- 
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matics as a means of general education? But on this vexed question Ì 
do not propose to dwell at any Jength, nor to show, for the thousandth 
time, why the theoretical study of a language, even without tho literature 
it contains, is of greater mental furtherance than the study of any other 
subject ; nor should I pause to explain in what the superiority of the 
dead over the living languages for school purposes consists Whoever 
considers the matter, even superficially, will come to the à priori con- 
viction that language, which is at once thought and the form of thought, 
while at the same time it is the symbol of all feelings, sensations, and 
things, must be a more imnortant means of mental discipline than any 
other manifestation of the human mind, if only because it is the most 
general and comprehensive of all, that which embraces most of what 
goes on within us, which brings most clearly to our consciousness what 
happens around, which conveys most distinctly the communications 
between man aud man. Jt is true there are certain things which 
only the tones of music, the tints of painting, or the forms of 
sculpture can express; but after all it is speech that embraces 
the greater-part of our intellectual life. Indeed, old Ennius 
was not entirely in the wrong when he claimed to possess- 
three souls becausc he knew three languages, forgwe acquire a new 
manner of looking at things with each new language that we learn. 
It is needless to prove that the richer and the more definite its forms 
are, the greater its educational value becomes, or to do more than hint 
that mathematics are in reality, like music in a different direction, only 
a complement and extension of the language of words. The educa- 
tional value of the ancient languages does not therefore lie in the lite- 
ratures to which they are the key, instructive as these doubtless are—it 
is essentially formal. Thus, Latin grammar is a course ofdogic presented 
in an almost tangible form. Let us only remember how an idea so 
abstract as that of subject and object is rendered palpablo by the « and 
m. Greek, on the other hand, I might almost call a course of*esthetica, , 
by means of which we learn to distinguish a thousand gradations of 
meaning which our barbarous languages will not allow us to accentuate. 
I need only remind the reader of the range and delicacy of its verbal 
forms. Whoever is capable of unprejudiced observation, and has any 
wide experience, sees, therefore, in classical study, not only the most 
effectual corrective to the atomical tendencies of our age, which threaten, 
unless ‘resisted, to reduce us to the.condition of disconnected grains of 
sand; not only our one means of preserving the connection of our 
culture—in time by a return to its earliest workshops, and in space by 
@ participation in the traditions which are common to the whole of 
Europe; not only the guide to a comprehension of the beautiful, the 
guardian of taste, the awakener of the sense for form,—but he sees therein, 
above afl things, the most admirable of mental gymnastics, which, when 
applied by even the dulleat and most awkward mind, renders it bright, 
pliant, and strong—the school of logical thought, of intuitive perception, 
VOL, XXXVIII, P 
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of just judgment. He knows that even'"if it were conceivable that a 
youth should entirely forget all the facta, pictures, and ideas he had 
learned from the classics, together with all the rules of the Greek and 
Latin grammar, his mind would still, as an instrument, be superior to 
that of every one who hasnot passed through the same training, Nay,— 
T trust no idle public-school boy is to be found listening at the door of the ` 
CoNTEMPORARY,—nay, even the youth who was always last in his class, and 
who dozed out his nine years on the benches of a classical school, only 
half attentive to his teacher, and not doing half his tasks—even he will 
surpass, in mental mobility, the most diligent scholar who has been 
taught only the modern languages and a quantity of. special or discon- 
nected knowledgo.* 

In one of her charming letters to Grimm,'the great Catharine, who 
like other despots displayed; in her old age, à strong inclination to meddle 


'in the schoolmaster's business, and showed almost as much superiority 


im this as in political matters, says of her grandson :—‘ Potr M. Alex- 
andre, laissez-le à lui-même. Pourqudi voules-vous qu'il pense et qu'il 
sache absolument comme on a pensé et có qu'on a su avant Ini?’ Ap- 
prendre n'est pas difficilé ; mais il faut que la tête et la faculté de la 
tête d'un enfant goient développées avant de l'étourdir par le fatras . 
passé et de ce fatras il faut alors appréciér quoi lui présenter : mein Gott, 
was die Natur nicht thut kann kein Lernen nicht thun, aber Lernen 
erstickt oft Mutterwits, et rien de pire que les gene frottés d’esprit et 
de science". . ... All eminenf minds who have considered the question 
have come to the same conclusion. Montaigne already thought that 
the important matter was not to “fill” the heads of the young but 
o “form” them; and Locke, in his “Thoughts on Education,” 


anaisted that X was the duty of the teacher, Jess to teach the boys 


^ foie MNT the above I ma "re that in my quality of, inspector ıb was 


my, duty to visit & very large number French lycées and each of which is 
usually contfected with an école spéciale or yecsionciie, and hore | that the ical 
pupils, without ion, acquired more ein Sd demam than the others in lees than 
a quarter of the time. (Ihe tame devoted bo was six hours a week for four 
Er gue nil cid cuv dus lot Ede Mi E a for three years in classical schools ) 
Tie samo fu suck mo in my visita to the German German, Belgian, Dutoh, and Swiss colleges. 
It has, indeed, been argued ned by the fact that the pu paie oom 
mercial scala cue frm eom wel, and consequently from a lower intellectual ,sphore;. 
but in the French pe Hava seai many youths who, like our own glorious cobbler sons 
—our Hepes, W belonged, by bi birth, d to the lo lower oia os sad: on whom 
the eins onal power pg decease aaa nae had ita fall Besides this, the 
so-called bifurcation introduced when oles was Mules wa was ` retained. in 


ie a M imors tu all dices sat Sub ladte in which che papils of both schools oon to 
share the same instruction, such as hi ; French Irterature, &o, And &mmilar experience 
be hered from practical hfe. of the first bankers in a forelgn capital lately 
told me in the course of a year he had given some olerks—who had beon educated. 
y for commerce in oommerczal schools—a trial in athoed, ano Tia not able to 
naks uaa ofa single one of them, whilethose who oars from the rin 
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everything that could be learnt than to give them an intellectual 
discipline which would enabfetthem to learn whatever they wished. 
Now, the only intollectual discipline which has been proved to be 
effective is to be found in the ancient languages and mathematics, and 
until sóme subject has been found that would ceriainly supply their 
place, we have no right to make experiments on the youth of the 
country. 

^ And now I turn only to those who share my conviction that the uniform 
system of liberal education which is so much needed by our higher 
middle class, in order to solve the discord that is felt in the life of the 
nation as well as in the breast of each individual, can only be founded 
on such classical and mathematical studies; but who also agree with 
me in thinking that the present system of our grammar schools is so 
faulty in the method of ordering and teaching these subjects as greatly 
to impair their effect, and that this evil is increased by the inclusion of 
a number of miscellaneous studies in the school course, so that it can 
hardly fail to injure the moral, mental, and physical health of the 
pupils. For such I propose now to sketch the general outlines of & 
programme which would seem to me suited to the national grammar 
schools of the future. It has long occupied my thoughts, and I have 
had sevcral opportunities—e.g., in Holland—of seeing it partially adopted 
in practice. 


If. 


The first demand that I should make on the grammar schools of the 
future would be to reduce the time of attendance in the classes to five 
hours, and that to be employed in home preparation for them to, on an 
avernge, not more than two or three hours a day. Eight hours of 
mental work is more than enough for childhood and youth; it is more 
than is good even for the stronger intellectual constitution of an adult. 
À boy cannot grow up in vigorous health of mind and body unless at* 
least eight hours are allowed him for sleep, and as many for going to 
and coming from school, for his meals, for exercise, play, and general 
reading. (That this is not a mere personal and unprofessional opinion 
is proved by the remarkable statistics which Dr. P. Hasse, the director 
of the Brunswick Lunatic Asylum, has lately published in the Gegenwart, 
and by the iuformation supplied by Dr. Treichler in a late lecture at 
Baden-Baden, on which the English press, especially the Times, com- 
mented at some length. With the facts they give before us it is 
impossible to doubt that the health of many German youths is injured 
for life by the excéssive intellectual efforts demanded from them at 
school.) 

The question therefore arises: How can higher educational results 
than those we now boast of be obtained, when this necessary reduction 
in the school time has been made? My answer "is,*by a simplification 
of our course of instruction. It is the task of education, as of art, of 
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science, of culture itself, to simplify the "natural multi iplicity of the 
impressions we reccive from the world ayound us; that is, to do away 
with oll that is only relative, accidental, and fragmentary, -and to 
direct the mind to the central fact, the law, the connectton of the whole, 
non mulla sed multum. Well, then, let us seo what part of our school 

courses we can omit, if we start from tho above assumption that in the 
training of youth our purpose should be to develop the mind, to cultivate 

its natural talents, and to prepare it for every kind of exertion; not to 

fill it with a quantity of professional knowledge, or to lend it any 

special aptitude, and that consequently our choico of the subjects to be 
taught must be determined, not by the direct uso that may be made of 
them in future, but by their educational value. 

In Germany, Trance, and Italy the grammar school course lasts for 
nine years. The scholar usually enters at the beginning of his tenth, 
and leaves at the end of his eighteenth year. Now, would it not be 
better to postpone the commencement of the Latin and Greek classes 
till the fourth year of school?’ Are not the difficulties of a grammar— 
which is, as I have said, a course of applied logic—more likely to be easily 
overcome by the understanding of a boy of from thirteen to fifteen, than 
by that of one frofh ten to twelve years old ? And might we not hopo 
that the weariness and distaste that six years of instruction in this, the 
most abstract of subjects, is only too apt to produce, and that the boy 
too often brings with him to the ancient authors which he reads during 
his last three years at school, and which ho looks on only as linguistic 
exercises—might we not hope, I say, that this distaste would be smaller, 
if the time devoted to purely grammatical instruction were reduced from 
six to three years? Besides, the three years wo should gain by post- 
poning the study of the ancient languages seem as if intended by Nature 
for the development of other faculties. Observation, comparison, 
memory, and all the elementary functions of the understanding should 
then be exercised and strengthened in every possible way. To learn 
texts and poems by heart not only strengthens the memory, but it 
provides the mind with a store of materials which it is less easy to gain 

-in later years, and which is indispensable if the true aim. of all purely 
humane culture—a living sense of our connection with the past—is to 
be attained. “Historical dates should also be mastered in this period, 
not only because the memory is then most receptive and should be kept 
in constant exercise, but because these dates, much as it is the present 
fashion to despise them, are the necessary preparation for a study of 
history, and in fact the most important thing an historical lesson can 
teach to a child. When taken together they form a frame which tho 
teacher cannot fill with the picture; ‘haf the pupil must paint for 
himself, with materials gathered immethodically from every side. The 
outlines of cosmography and geography can hardly be explained too 
early, if impressed, b to speak, on the sense of the scholar by means of 

globes and maps; but, on the other hand, it is hardly possible to giyo - 
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this instruction too elementary & character. Scientific physical geo- 
graphy and the mechanics o$ the henvens are both out of place in the 
education of the young. The principal facts of political geography may 
be learned for Mfe by committing names to memory and finding them 
out on éhe map. ‘The same is true of the elements of natural history : 
the simple classifications of zoology and botany are easily acquired by 
a child, and if they are rendered clear by the exhibition of real animals 
and plants, not merely taught by rote, they tend greatly to sharpen the 
observation. Orthography and tho comparatively simple forms of tlic 
boy's mother-langgage must be so thoroughly mastered that in this 
respect a habitual correctness becomes a second nature. Finally, a boy 
of from ten till twelve can become perfectly familiar with arithmetio, 
as far as and inclusive of fractions. This study is peculiarly suited to 
the state of tho understanding at that early age, and the knowledge it 
supplies is an indispensable foundation for all further mathematical 
education. 

The instruction in Greek and Latin should begin, if possible, simul- 
taneously, in the fourth yoar of the school course, and continue till its 
close—that is to say, for six years. The first half of this time should 
bo devoted principally to grammar and the Casy authors, the last threc 
years to the more difficult authors and to higher exercises in style, such 
as the composition of Latin essays and verses, in such a way that reading 
should occupy at least three-quarters of the lessons. Only half of the 
hours thus spent on the ancient authors during the last years of school 
should be employed in analytic reading, with a careful commentary on 
the text; the rest should be spent in a cursory perusal of other authors, 
nnd the greatest freedom should be left to the teacher as to method, 
choice of books, &c. A coursc of algebra, geometry, and higher mathe- 
matics must accompany, step by stcp, these classical studics. None of 
these mental disciplines can be omitted without loss, not even . geometry, 
of which Voltairo very unjustly said: Elle laisse Pesprit du elle le trouve. 
it may do so, and even worse, if it remains alone and its influence is 
not corrected by other studies, as Pascal has so charmingly explained in his 
chapter on the esprit de géométrie et l'esprit de finesse; which, by the way, 
must not be confounded with his special essay De l'esprit de Géomátvie, 
which does not form a part of the Pensées. In both cases, however, 
Pascal includes all the exact sciences under the name of geometry. In 
connection with literary studies the latter is invaluable, because it leads 
the mind back to those “certain and rudo principles” which do not 
bend, and which cannot be bent. 

With respect to the work in conncction with these subjects that has 
to be done out of school hours, I agree with Du Bois-Reymond in 
thinking that it is only the Greek exercises that can be dispensed with. 
Not that I am of the learned physiologist’s opinion that the Hellenic 
spirit can more certainly be awakened by exhibititgspictures of temples 
and statues than by a study of the language, “ with its numerous forms 
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and particles, whose true significance must be artistically felt ratherthan 
logically analyzed," but because this artigtie sense of the significance of 
the Greek linguistic forms.seems to me to be in danger of being confused 
and blunted by hesitating efforts to make use of them, whereas by reading 
it is refined and rendered more acute, and ‘thus the highest aim, of all 
‘culture is most closely and most certainly approached. ~ 

The redaction in the quantity of school work, which we have seen to 
be so necessary, must therefore be effected at the expense of other sub- 
jects. What are these? 

A distinction must be made between those in which the instruction 
should be shortened and simplified, and those which should be abandoned: 
altogether. Thus it seems quite unnecessary to devote more than two 
hours a week to history, and geography, provided the teacher confines 
himself to what it ia possible to teach. > This, in history, is the general 
outline of events; the details can only be learnt by private reading. If - 
the teacher were to treat but a single epoch or series of events such as. 
the Peloponnesean, the Second Punic, the Thirty, or the Seven Years’ 
war with anything like fulness, a whole term would be required for the . 
one short episode. But if he confines himself to sketching and impress- ' 
ing on his pupils’ minds the great periods of history, clearly marking 
their connection with, and their distinction from, each other, and then 
proceeds to do the same for the centuries of which they consist, and for 
one or two epochs in each century, carefully bearing in mind the rela- 
tive importance of each, a few hours will suffice, and the scholar will at, 
once be able to place every historical fact that he reads or chances to 
hear in its right place, and to discover bow it is connected with other 
circumstances and events, which, in fact, is the only important matter. 
It is only the form that can be taught, the substance each of us must 
learn for himself. . 

And what shall be said of our religious instruction ? To me it seems 
«hat after Confirmation the.time spent in teaching dogmatics, Christian 
ethics, and Church history is entirely wasted. I have no wish to rob 
coming generations of all sense of connection with the thoughts and 
feelings of our forefathers, of all comprehension for modern history, of ` 
all respect for what eighteen centuries have held sacred; but I believe 
that an early and repeated perusal of the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament and the most beautiful episodes of tho Old, a short Catechism 
and Church History, and an early and regular attendance at church, 
should suffice, particularly.if, as I have already recommended, a large 
number of texts are committed to memory. All that goes beyond this, 
especially all those argumentative proofs to which the pupil is obliged 
to listen, after his fourteenth or fifteenth year, are apt, in the present 
state of our civilisation, to degenerate into either a conscious untroth 
or an artificial systematic; at any rate, such instruction rung off the 
mind of'our youth, like water from a duck’s back, and so the time and 
^ trouble spent on it are lost. 
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In the same way we mifht get rid of tho German lessons without 
danger, nay, with advantage. Nothing in oue's native language but 
grammar and ‘spelling can be taught; the rest we learn in life by 
hearing, speaking, reading; we grasp it with a thousand unconsciously 
receptiye organs. I never heard that Pascal and Bossuet, Swift and 
Addison, or Lessing and Goethe, passed through a course of stylistic 
instruction in French, English, or German ; and yet they are generally 
supposed not to have written those languages so very badly. Inter- 
course with men of culture, listening to the language of the common 
people, and the perusal of good authors, are the only basis of a good 
style ;. and the true means of perfecting it, at least in one's mother 
tongue, are the habit of thinking clearly, conscientiousness in seeking 
the expression that exactly corresponds to one’s thoughts, and the honesty 
not to write when one has nothing tosay. To these may be added Latin 
composition, which, according to Niebuhr, is “so excellent a school of 
all good style, just because it will not endure any want of logic in 
expression, a fault to which the German is so miserably indifferent in 
his own language.” In other words, because it encourages the habit of 
clear thought, conscienticusness, and honesty, of which I have spoken.* 
Besides this, are our grammar-school teachers themselves such masters 
of style that they arc more likely to lead their scholars aright than the 
great authors, whom the latter would read if time were left them for 
doing so? A boy will learn more German by committing a poem of 
Goethe’s to- memory, and by reading one of Grimm’s “Fairy Tales," or 
Schillor’s “ Thirty Years’ War," than by writing a hundred essays on 
questions and things on which it is perfectly impossible for him to have 
any original thoughts. “For me, nt least, there can be no doubt," 
says Lagarde, who quotes some dozens of such subjects; “ that the only 
result of an educational system which sets beardless boys such tasks as 
these must be to accustom the youth of our higher classes to look upon 
‘grace and dignity,’ ‘naive and sentimental poetry, and all Other good, 
bad, and. indifferent things which are thrown to them to prate over, as 
so many counters of which one soon grows weary.” 

This brings us to the second great disadvantage of our Gérman 
leasons, the teaching of literary history which has been adopted even in 
our classical classes. 

Nothing has done more to promote the spread of the half-culture 
which: now rages like an epidemic, and of which so loud and such just 
complaints are made, than the introduction of this subject into our 
schools. Its worst influence is to be seen in the education of girls, 
which generally aims at producing only apparent results; but even that 
of boys has suffered more than enough from it. For nothing is more 
calculated to prevent an acquaintance with literary works than lessons 


* Niebuhr, in his excellent "Letter to a Young Philologist,, recommends ‘ French next 
to Lain," but he seems to me to be right m this only in eo far as*he takes it for granted 
that Latin hos prepared the way for French. s 
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about them. A boy who has beon furnishefl at school with an analysis 
of “ Faust," and in general, also, with a jesdy-made critical estimate of 
its value, will be the last person to read the poem itself. * This becomes 
.more glaringly the case with the masterpieces of foreign literature ;- 
but, to confine ourselves to our own, how many Germans of to-day have 
read Klinger, or even Wieland? An otherwise well-informed patriot 
once spoke to me about “ Dem Musarion,” which clearly showed that 
he did not really know even the name of that little jewel. But more 
than this, many who know exactly in what month and year Herder and 
Goethe met at Strasburg, have not read even the “ Fragmonts,” with- 
ont which only a quite indirect and second-hand conception can be 
formed of the intellectual storm that was gathering in 17 0-75. Tieck 
and Novalis, Grabbe and Zimmermann, are in a still more sorry plight ; 
they have been reduced to the shadowy condition of mere paragraphs. in 
the history of literature. . Even when their books are read it is only 
that they may serve as texts for new essays of a similar kind, for the- 
absolate value of literary works is almost. entirely forgotten ; it is only 
their relative and historical importance that seems to retain its interest. 
Nay, even this is not made a subject of personal study by most; the 
‘teacher furnishes cet and dried “ views” upon it, which are thought 
good enough for common use. Besides, we require no systematic 
instruction in the questionable art of “ knowing about things instead of 
knowing things." Which of us, who were nevcr taught literary history, 
does not know at what time Thucydides and .at what Plutarch lived, or 
when the f* Messias" or “ Faust" appeared? Or what cultured English- 
man ofan earlier generation was-uneble to distinguish the age of Shaks- 
peare from that of Milton, or did not know that.the period of Pope 
followed that of "Dryden ? For such things no teacher is required; a 
living knowledge of literature suffices. Or why.do we' not give the 
history of art and music a place in our school programmes? Why do we 
got introdute into our grammar schools a course of lessons on a know- 
ledge of life and the science of things in general? That would com- 
plete the. mensure of the empty names and words with which a youth 
now eBters life, and which darken his eyes for the observation of all that 
the past has left to us, of all the present offers. , : 
Instruction in the living languages should be left to the free choice 
of the pupil, as it consumes valuable time and offers no adequate 
results. However we might reduce the number of the pupils on each 
form it would always remain too great; however we might increase 
` the hours devoted to them, within the range of possibility, they must 
remain too few to enable the pupil to acquire a thorough comprehen- 
sion of a foreign language, and fluency in speaking it. The mere 
grammar of our modern languages, with their poverty-stricken forms, 
may be learnt in a few months by those whose minds have bden dis- . 
ciplined by a classicgl &raining. The vocabulary, on the other hand, the 
accent and the forms of oxpression must be learned, like the substancé, +> 
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always in real life—in this case by reading and conversation. A young 
man who has left the grammar bchool will always be able to find a few 
hours a day during his year of military service, his first terms at the 
University, or his poriod of instruction in the counting-house, in which 
he can lparn’as much French or English as is required to prepare the 
way for reading and spcaking, and more than this he cannot learn 
from a teacher. ` 

Maust I now speak of the course of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and mechanics, on which it so little becomes one so ignorant as I am 
to express an opinion? Thus much I may say—for I have heard it 
from the lips of the highest authorities, among others from Liebig's— 
the small amount of knowledge which the grammar school can furnish 
is absolutely worthless for the special study of these sciences, and a 
youth who is a good mathematician and whose mind has been developed 
by a study of the ancient languages, does not require any such pre- 
paration in order to begin these studies with success when nineteen 
years of age. What has led to the introduction of these subjects into 
our schools is the false conception of the purpose of education to which 
I havo already had occasion repeatedly to rcfer— namely, the belief 
that the things taught in a grammar school ought» to havo a direct 
practical use. E ` 

Ii all looks so plausible. Is it not disgraceful- that we should enter 
a railway carriage, and not know how the locomotive is constructed ; 
that we should send a telegram, and have no idea of electricity ; that we 
should strike a match, and be quite ignorant of the nature of sulphur and 
phosphorus? But do we not permit ourselves to walk without a study of 
statics; to hear without acoustics; to see without optics; to breathe 
without any knowledge of the component parts of the air, dr what is per- 
haps worse, of the structure of the lungs? And why should we not 
make ourselves familiar with the process of digestion, the circulation of 
the blood, the secretory and assimilatory organs? Why not master the 
whole of physiology ? Where is the line to be drawn? It would be as just ` 
to say, and it often is said, that it is a shame a young man who will 
soon be in possession of a vote should know nothing of the constitution 
of his country and of the laws under which he lives. Why should he 
be obliged to consult a lawyer on the simplest mattcra? Quick, then, 
let us add a little civil law to our school courses, and criminal law and 
procedure as well, for may not one of the pupils be summoned to serve 
ona jury? Why not add a complete system of jurisprudence? But 
how can time be found to learn even the elements of all the arts and 
sciences on which our complex civilization rests? And where are we 
to stop? Might not lessons in the art of love Le advantageous to some; 
or js that a less important matter than law and medicine? What we 
neéd‘is, I*repeat, the courage to accept our ignorance even of elemen- 
tary things. It is enough if we receive such an edueatjon as will enable 
ustagentually to understand those elements. as soon as they are explained 
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to us by men who have made them a subject of special study. All 
that goes beyond this is their businéjsaand if we ever wish, or it is 
requisite for us to follow it out, we can do so better atd more quickly 
in later life than at school. ` . 

The superficial study of the natural sciences has; however, another _ 
disadvantage, which ought not to be underestimated. It tends to spread 
a coarse and shallow conception of life, for which only the palpable 
exista, and which therefore excludes a respect for and a comprehension of 
what ‘men in earlier ages believed; ns well as:the sense of the inadequacy of 
our powers. It therefore destroys all intellectual modesty. Now, if: 
even in naturalists of real distinction, who stand on the height of the 
scientific attainment of our day, this conception of life is apt to 
degenerate into materialism and a’ mechanical atomism, together with 
an intolerable intellectual arrogance whose pretensions are based ‘on 
knowledge alone, how much more is this the case with those who have 
only looked at natural science and its results from the outside—nay, 
from ‘a distance. One has only to compare the youth of to-day, whose 
minds and characters have been formed under these influences, with: 
those who grew to manhood under the rule of Hegel, or the German 
literature of 1880-40 with that of 1870-80, to form a clear idea of what 
we have lost. And we have lost it, because a half-knowledge about the: 
natural sciences haá spread an opinion that the whole riddle of life has 
been ‘solved, since in our days the naturalists have succeeded in tracing 
& hundred or two more of the many millions of threads of which the 
great world-texture is woven. 

By thus limiting the school-course time would be gained for & 
thorough study of mathematics, the ancient languages, and their leading 
authors, withottt over-exerting tho mind of the scholar or depriving him: 
of tme for the play, exercise, and private reading which: are so 
necessary for his health and recreation, nay, even for his education. 
Each boy'should be obliged fully to satisfy his teachers as to his com- 
petency before -he is permitted to pass into a higher class, but particularly 
_at the'end of each of the great seclions—i.e., after the preparatory 

instruction, and after the purely grammatical course, in order that the 
idle and ungifted may remain in the lower:classes, or be compelled to 
choose another path of life. Onc might almost say the more thus left 
behind the better. The higher classes would by this means be rendered : 
smaller, and consequently the instruction more effective. Those of 
slender means, whose parents had deceived themselves as to their abilities, 
would not persevere, but return, before it was too late, to their proper 
sphere; and the wealthy would be obliged to exert themselves in order 
to assert their position in the world; they would, at worst, enter life at 
a later, and consequently at a more mature age. : 

That such a limitation and deepening of the mental disciplihe of the 
young would counteract the shallow and tawdry half-knowledge about 
innumerable subjects which enervates, the mind cannot be a matter of 
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doubt either to the writer of this article or the readers whom he especially 
addresses, for he has advancedenpthing new, he has only followed out to 
their consequences the truths that for them are old. We are all convinced 
that by this means not only would a stop be put to the Jack-a-lantern * 
vagaries of taste which characterize our time, but also that the minds of 
our youth would receive a more ideal impulse from it. 
— tener ipe 

enin peii 
Humane studies seldom fail to lead to thatdeepand broad conception of life 
which looks with comparative contempt on what is only profitable, and. 
rises, above the narrow confines of a selfish patriotism, to a desire to know 
things instead of words, which are but their symbols—to a sympathy with 
all man’s higher interests, as well as to that many-sided but harmonious 
development of the intellect which is their infallible result. Now, the 
aim of education is this: to make a man all that his natural gifts, the 
accident of his birth, and the claims of his future profeasion will allow 
him to become. “In this sense," we can say with Lagarde, “ educa- 
tion is a continual increase of the intellectual wealth of a nation. It 
is the birthright of every citizen. A People, in thegtrue scnse of the 
word, can only be conceived of as a society of men so educated that 
each is contented with his position, because his life is so ordered as to 
fill it, and because he therefore loves it. . . . . There is no chance of 
these views being generally adopted. But nations do not consist of 
millions; they consist of the individuals who are conscious of the task 
of a nation, and therefore capable of stepping before the noughts, and 
changing them into effective numbers. For this reason it will suffice if 
the best of the German people hold the convictions with respect to 
culture which have been explained, and if the State, which ought only 
to be in the hands of the best, adopts them as the criterion of its 
institutions.” 

But why should not we endeavour to establish a grammar schoo] to 
our minds? ‘There is no want of excellent teachers in Germany, and 
school fees are not tho item of expenditure about which German pafents 
are accustomed to be niggardly. From the State we need ask nothing 
but toleration, and from the parents nothing but patience; for, true to. 
our whole conception of life, we must not attempt to plant full grown 
trees in the national park of the future. In nine or ten years we should 
see whether the youths whom we had educated did not surpass all their 
equals in years in the counting-houso as well as in the examination 
hall, in official life as well as in the free professions, on the parade 
ground as well as on their landed estates. And if we were to succeed 
would not others follow our example? Would not the weaker sex, the 
most inffhential propagators of true culture as of true religion, when 
they have once accepted it— would not they, toop tread in our steps? 
Would not a prospect thus be opened of doing away with the deepest 
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and most lasting cause of our discontent aud would not the other evils 
ander which we labour, whether aoi Be or accidental, then appear 
less intolerable? Might we not hope that the whole nation would then - 
once more return to the right way? Would that the apostles of true 
culture might make many converts; for by these alone can the spiritual 
new birth, for which Germany longs so earnestly, be accomplished. The 
_ first effort i in the righf direction must be to root out the intellectunl 
weeds which stifle the budding life of the nation—to put an end to-tho 
false and flimsy education which leads to a knowledge about things 
instead of to an acqunintance with them—to the supremacy of- wards 
instead of that of thought and feeling—to the habit, as Lagarde says, 
of playing with counters instead of trading with sterling coin. And 
this can be done by tho higher,.the cultured class, & large number of 
whom see the cvil clearly enough; if, instead of wasting their time in 
fruitless lamentations, they publicly unite in a holy League, create a 
common organ, and ostablish schools in which none of these intellectual 
weeds aro tolerated. Years must pass, perseverance will be needed, 
sacrifices will be required, for this as for every other great cause; but 
victory is sure; as sure as that truth outlasts falsehood, and reality 
appearance—as sure as itis that the world always, in the end, accepts 
what is genuine, and rejects what is counterfeit. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


\HE idea of a Christian nation, not merely composed of an aggre- 
gate of Christian citiscns, but having in its cogporate character a 
sort of Christian personality, is not unfamiliar to us. The admission 
of Jews into the legislature was strongly opposed, on the ground that 
this act would violate tho Christian profession of the nation. When we 
are contending for the maintenance of the Established Church, we are 
accustomed to defend this institution as demanded by, or st least as 
naturally and fitly representing, the public Christianity. England, we 
say, declares itself to be a Christian nation by having a State Church for 
Christian worship and for tho diffusion of the Christfan faith. My 
purpose in this paper is to appeal chiefly to those who still cling to 
this view of our country,and delight to think of it as having a Christian 
calling and profession. If there are any Christians amongst rhy readers 
who believe that the changes of the last half-century have rendered the 
old theory of an ideally Christian nation untenable amongst us, „they 
will admit that, in virtue of its old traditions and of the religion of the 
immense majority of its people, England continues to take rank in the 
world as a professedly Christian country. I may claim the sympathy 
‘of all whose morality is substantially that of the Christian Church, on 
whatever grounds they may hold it; but it is only to Christians that 
one can appeal, us I desire to do, in the name of all that to them is 
most sacred. 

I do not understand how it can be that, amongst those who profess 
to be governed by the law of Christ, there is so little care about the 
character of our country's public dealings with other nations. Wo 
know how much thought there is about the Christian behaviour of 
individuals towards other men; we know what effprts are made to 
uphold a high standard of private morality and to urgo and stimulate 
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men by their Christian profession an lies sense of duty to aim at 
conforming themselves to it. It hs De said that Egglish Christians 
or churchmen are similarly anxious that our country, in those extremely 
important relations which connect it with other countries, should mani- 
fest the properly Christian dispositions. What, it may be asked, has' 
the Church of England done towards this end? What sensitivencss has - 
been shown by its hierarchy, by the accepted exponents of its theology, 
by the masses of its members, on the subject of international morality ? 
There is & general silence, an apparent indifference, on the part of those 
who should speak in behalfof the national conscience, about the fulfil- 
meht.of our Christian duty towards other countries. And, unhappily, 
we cannot say that this reticence, this indifference, is to be explained by 
the absence of anything that. might excite misgivings as to the manner 
in which that duty is actually discharged. _ 

Our dealings with other nations are controlled in a very important 
degree by what is called international law. This law forms a large 
and difficult aubject, on which only those who have devoted much time to 
the study of it are competent to speak with authority. But the general 
nature of it may be easily understood. It is a law without a legisla- 
ture, without co of its own, without the sanction of assigned penal- 
ties.. It has grown out of the necessary intercourse of the. different 
sections of civilized mankind. It consists of rules, partly incorporated 
in the statutes of particular nations, and therefore sharing.in the 

‘authority and sanctions of national law, partly recognized in formal 
agreements between nations, partly laid down by the great expositors, 
Grotius, Paffendorff, and their successors, and supported. by traditional 
observance. These rules or conventions are of immense value, and their 
value tends to increase continually. “Take, for example, those that 
relate to war. International law has many prescriptions as to the 
, methods in which war is to be commenced and carried on. - Every such 
rule tends, by the nature of the case, to mitigate the horrore of war. 

Property is not to be destroyed without the most express military reasons, 
the tivil population is not to be slaughtered, even by reckless bombard- 

ment of fortified places; by these and the like prohibitions war is made 
much leas atrocious than merely natural war would be. The force that 
' constrains nations to observe these rules is the fear of what would 
happen to them if they were put out of the civilized pale. No European 
power. would dare to yield to the temptation of securing an advantage 
‘by a glaring violation of the laws of war. The way in which the con- 
ventions, formal and informal, of international law tend to become 
continually more useful is by prescribing new rights or restrictions in 
the interest of humanity. This is, upon the whole, their progressive 
effect ; though occasionally it may happen for a time that a mle delays 
by. its authority a progress demanded by the common advantage or by . 
improved feeling: The extension and increased complexity of inter- 
course are in favour of the more humane' rules. The leading authors, 
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also, though it has been obSeryed that they sometimes hold back need- 
lessly and “injuriously through Wtheir regard for tradition, are glad, on the 
whole, to throw their weight on the side of humane and Christian regu- 
lations. Some, more than others, do not shrink from invoking the 
prineipjes of that high Christian morality which ecclesiastics and theo- 
logians have done so little to affirm in this sphere. 

But international law does not profess to do the work of ethics or 
theology. There ought to be a Christian international morality, bearing 
a relation to international law analogous to that which social morality 
bears to the law of a country. And for the development of that 
morality—for the lifting up of a high standard, for appeals to noble 
motives, for the stimulation of worthy dispositions, for rebukes of dis- 
loyalty and baseness—we ought to look, not to Grotius and Pufendorf 
and Vattel, to Wheaton and Phillimore and Twiss, to Harcourt and 
Stephen and Westlake, but to the Christian Church, to our bishops and 
theologians, to the common conscience of earnest Christians. Inter- 
national lawyers are exponents of what is traditional and received 
within their sphere. There are others who are more expressly respon- 
sible for studying the will of the common Father, and for pushing 
forward what is for the good of mankind. ° 

The backwardneas of which I complain amongst Christians in general, 
and in the Church of England in particular, is probably due, in part, to 
the fact that little is said ‘about nations in the New Testament. It is 
true that we miss in that volume any such definite declaration of the 
place and function of & nation in the divine order as we find of the 
duties of a man towards his neighbour and of family duties. The 
writings of the New Testament are intensely real, in the sense that 
they sprang out of the actual life with which they were concerned. 
And in that day there were no nations; there was an empire and 
subject provinces. The Old Testament is the serious literature of a 
nation, and is thoroughly impregnated with national ideas and a national* , 
spirit; the New Testament claims all men, of every race and language, 
as bound together by a common divine parentage and brotherhood. 
But in Christendom nations have come into very distinct and living 
existence ; to us Christians of to-day the nation is as much a real organism 
as the family. I can imagine those who take their religion from the 
New Testament saying—though I think it would be a narrow-minded 
and erroneous conclusion— We can know nothing of nations; we feel 
bound to see all smaller sections of the great human family merged in 
the one fraternity of a mankind redeemed: in Christ.” But, if, we actually 
recognize the distinctions of nations, we are bound to bring them, as 
much as families or churches, under the law of Christ. No Englishman 
is dreaming of the abolition of nations; or, if any one thinks of it, it 
is but fn a -dream. We are conscious of even exuberant national 
feeling. Onur national lifo, then, is a part of our Christian life; of that 
life which is under the comprehensive authority of Christ’s law. Asa 
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“nation related to other nations, we are nder the law which prescribes 


corporate unity, the subjection of parts Yoethe whole, the subordination 
of the interest of each to the good of the many, the law which bids all 
men by love serve one another. What we can do a* individuals for 
the good or harm of the rest of mankind is little compared with what 
we may do nationally. In proportion to our Catholic feeling, to our 
conviction that all men are one in Christ, ought to be our anxiety that 
the nation to which we belong may act a Christian part towards other 
nations. ; : f 

It seems to me easy to understand that devotion to our own country 
might make us only the more anxious that. our country should do its 
duty nobly and generously in. the common history of mankind. Bat it 
has been -assumed, too hastily, that patriotism is in opposition to a 
concern for the well-being of other nations. In his recent Lectures 
on Primitive Christianity M. Renan gave some countenance, as he has 
done before in his writings, to this assumption. Noticing the coinci- 
dence between the spread of Christianity and the destruction of Jewish 


tationality, he turned this.coincidence into a universal law. A nation 


must perish, he affirmed, if it begins to interest itself in the well-being 


of mankind. A pfople that takes into its bosom the fire of the king- 
dom of God is doomed to be itself consumed by it. To this brilliant 
historical critic any paradox which makes human life pathetically 
unintelligible and self-oontradictory has a peculiar fascination, He has 
had his flouts at the family as well as at tho nation. It would be easier, 
T think, to. controvert than to support this paradox with historical 
instances. But, at all events, the law which M. Renan supposes that 
he has discovered can have no authority against Christian duty. It is 
better that we should perish in serving mankind than save ourselves by 
hardening our hearts against our fellow-men. It is important, however, 
to see clearly that the citizen who longs that his country may be 
distinguished by Christian action towards other nations, may be animated 
by a patriotism no less ardent, whilst surely it is nobler, than that of 
one grho wishes his country to be known as formidable and aggressive. 
I have been assuming >that such qualities as goodwill, justice, for- 
bearance, magnanimity, generosity, would characteiize the action of a 
truly Christian country towards other rations. ` There have been times 
when the Christianity of a powerful nation was shown in attempting to 
make others Christian by force. “The sealous Christian ruler, like the 
sealous Mohammedan ruler, thought it his duty to extend his religion 
by any means in his power. It might still be a legitimate question 
what a Christian country ought to do to spread Christianity. The | 
answer would need to take all the conditions of the case into account, 
But we are in little danger of supposing that Christian action on the 
part of a Christian nation must mean propagandism carried dut by the 
State. We shall thiħk rather of the qualities which I have just named— 
of those which spring from the principal root of Christian virtue, self- 
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renunciation. When we spek of a man acting like a Christian, we 
mean that he controls selfish impulses, that he is generous, kindly, con- 
siderate, self-denying. Now it is likely enough to seem doubtful to 
many minds whether a State or nation can properly exercise the virtue 
of self-sacrifice. It is not exactly the same thing, it may be admitted, 
for a State to be self-denying as'for an individual. The late Professor 
Mosley, in speaking of war,* contents himself with summarily pro- 
nouncing that self-sacrifice in a State is a contradiction in terms. Some 
of my readers may be acquainted with tho sermon on war to which I 
am referring. It is a good example of that insensibility to intsrnational 
. duty of which I am complaining. ‘This able writer and independent 
thinker, delivering a discourse as a Christian preacher on war, makes it 
his aim to apologize, not merely for war, but for that temper in a people 
which is likely to lead to needless and aggressive wars. He thinks it 
impossible that a nation should submit its grievance to any judgment 
but its own. An individuel would not do so, he says, if he were not 
compelled; and there is no superior authority to compel the submission 
of a nation. And then he briefly disposes of the suggestion that a 
nation might act a Christian part :— e 

“It may he said, why may not a nation give up its rights on a principle of 
humility and generosity as the individual doas? But to impose such humility 
as this on a nation would be to impose on it something quite different in ethical 
constitution from the same humility inan individual. An individual's abandon- 
ment of his rights is what the very words grammatically mean—the individual 
sacrificing himself; but a nation’s abandonment of its rights means the individual 


sacrificing the nation; for the nation only acts through individuals. The in- 
dividual is humble, not for himself, but for another, which is a very different 


thing.” 

It is astonishing that a thinker like Professor Mosley could have 
given utterance to so hasty a judgment.t Ifa nation “ acts through indi- 
viduals,” why should it not show its own forbearance and generosity 
through individuals? Was it no self-sacrifice on the part of this country 
when it gave twenty millions for the emancipation of slaves? If England, 
acting through its rulers, had resolved to assist France with its milftary 
forces against the exactions of Germany, at the close of the recent Franco- 
German war, would not that have been justly called a generous act? 
If England were now to give up Gibraltar to Spain—F do not say that 
it ought to do so—would not such a surrender be as true an act 
of humility and generosity as any abandonment of his claims by an 
individual ? 

It is obvious enough, indeed, that many difficulties would be found 


this doctrine, dwells upon it as characteristically French; but there iz more to surprise ùs 
: being 
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io beset acts of self-sacrifice on the pak «f a nation. But it ought 
not to be forgotten that the action of individuals siso is besot by 
difficulties when the principle of self-sacrifice, or of humility and 


- geherosity, is to be carried out into practice. “ Resist not evil.;” 


" give to him that asketh;” “in lowliness of mind let each "esteem 
other better than themselves :” the perplexities suggested by these 
precepts are notorious. These simple precepts express the true prin- 


` ciple of the Christian character ; the disposition which the loyal follower 


of Jesus Christ ought nt all times unreservedly to cherish. But human 
life is not simple, like the precepts; acts have numerous and varying: 
consequences; and: a man will often, indeed almost always, be con; 
strained by knowledge and: prudence to modify the action which the 
Christian disposition would prompt. 'But none.the less—perhaps all 
thé more—onght he to be careful to cherish the disposition, and 
resolute to act honestly upon it,in ways which wisdom points out. 
Similarly, the bearings of national acts ought to be duly considered, 
and a nation cannot be bound’ to behave quixotically; but these- 
qualifications do not make the temper of goodwill, generosity, and 
humility absurd ima nation any more than'in an individual. ‘There 
ate reasons why England should not surrender Gibraltar, or restore 
Cetewayo ; those reasons may be conclusive: but the mind that could 
do these things, if they were seen to be for the good of the world, 
would, I maintain, be the right mind for a Christian people. 

In our relations with European States, and with the great Western 
Republic, we are in the habit of observing, with a loyalty which no one 


- would call in question, the conventions of international law. But,in respect, 


of Christian feeling towards those countries, our habitual temper still ` 
leaves much to be desired. It can hardly be said to be a recognized 
axiom of our common morality that we ought to cherish sincere good- 
will towards all our fellow-members of thé family of nations. ‘There is 
a vulgat craving for a natural enemy, which is but faintly, if at all, 
condemned by our prevailing: religion. . Formerly France was’ our 
natural enemy, and Englishmen: used to find much comfort in the 
indulgence of’ sentiments appropriate to that relation. Most happily 
France no longer awakens the instinct of defiance in the English 
nature. But, for a large part of our population, the place of natural 


enemy has been filled of late by Russia. But this pleasure, of having 


& power against which we may put ourselves in an attitude of watchfub 
jealousy and defiance, is one which the Christian law bids us deny 
ourselves. It bitls us repress jealousy, and cultivate courtesy, and avoid 
occasions of irritation. It bids ua; on thé ‘other hand, be watchfal in 
the interest of Stated or races which may be in’-danger of being 
wronged: Prudence may often counsel. non-intervertion ;« but -the 
Christian law bids us come to the help of justice and of the weak: 
Every nation must count the: cost of its policy.; ; “but it. might, well: be 
the pride of the English people to. mop the way, in-God’s name, against | 
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an aggressor, and to say, “ If bs break the European peace, you must 
count on our taking the side of those whom yon attack, and we shall 
not shrink from? spending blood and treasure in their defence." It is 
through courageous action of this kind that there seems to be the best 
. "hope of general security. 

` But we have to do with nations outside the pale of international law, 
uncivilized, or whose civilization is very different from ours, in Asia or 
in Africa. They know nothing of the conventions by which aggression 
and war are partially held under control in Europe and America, and 
we are undér no compact with them, actual or understood, to observe 
these conventions. We are stronger than they; compared with theirs 
our strength is overwhelming. How would a Christian State behave 
towards such peoples? I suppose that, m any analogous relation 
between individuals, there is no doubt that Christianity would prescribe 
especial forbearance and consideration on the part of the stronger and 
more enlightened towards the weaker and less civilixed. Unhappily, it 
is charged against our country that it has in certain instances shown n 
special disregard of justice and humanity in Asia and in Africa. Pudet 
hee opprobria nobis Hi dici potuisse el non potuisse ecfelli. In a work 
of high authority, “International Law Codified,’ Professor Bluntschli 
protests against the reckless treatment to which savage races have becn 
subjected. “Savages are men,” he says; “they ought to be treated 
with humanity, and none of the rights of men ought to be refused to 
them..... It can no longer be tolerated in these days that any one ~ 
who pleases should fall upon savages as if they were wild beasts.” 
(Bluntschli, $ 585.) I cannot doubt that this author would condemn 
with severity such an act as the burning of Coomassie ih the Ashantee 
war. The Germans would not have dared to set a French town on fire. 
But our general, after occupying the enemy’s capital, deliberately set 
fire to it, as an act of vengeance, or to teach them a lessoi. What 
sort of teaching is it that we Christians thus give to- the heathen? Wo 
have heard of villages and stores of grain being similarly destroyed i in 
Afghanistan. I mention these incidental outrages, because the announce- 
ment of them was made without apology, and received without protest 
on the part of the Church. No one called upon the bishops, nor did 
they themselves feel moved, “ to interposo the unsullied sanctity of their 
lawn" to save us from such reproaches. It seems to be taken for 
granted that races which can claim no rights in the forum of inter- 
national law may be treated as it suits our supposed intercsts to treat 
them. In no other way can our two recent invasions of Zululand and 
Afghanistan be explained. They were simple wars of aggression, justi- 
fied on the ground that it was for our interest to make them. The 
Zulu war*at first shocked even the Government of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury; but it was prosecuted, as we know, with a slaughter of 
brave men which wrung from us at least some regret, and to the 
destruction of a native power against which we had no real com- 
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. 
` plaint except that we were alarmed by it* We are guilty of 


having committed a great wrong in South Africa,” and we are 
doing nothing in the way of confession or restitution. For the 
attack on the Afghan ruler and his people the Government at home 
was as responsible as Lord Lytton. The object of it, said the Prime 
Minister, was to secure a scientific frontier, Desiring this, we picked 
8 quarrel with our neighbour that we might conquer his country and 
appropriate what we pleased of it. Some think that the scientific frontier 
was an afterthought, and that the more general object of the war was 
to subjugate Afghanistan. On such principles a Christian nation makes 
war on its neighbours. The earthen pipkin, says our Viceroy, must 
undergo its fate of being crushed between the iron pots. Not many 
weeks ago a letter appeared in the Times, from a chaplain to the Field 
Force in Afghanistan, vindicating the humanity of our soldiers, and 
mentioning some pleasing instances of kindness shown to natives. But 
this is the way in which he speaks of the policy of the war: “If we 
are to hold India and properly to develop her resources, we must open 
a landway to the Mediterranean, or Russia will come between us; and 
while thdt means, politically speaking, the cutting off the stream from 
the source of our Empire, commercially speaking it means permitting 
Central Asia to be flooded with Russian goods, which every British 
merchant will allow to be cruel when better can be had from the West.” ` 
So this clergyman ‘grimly jokes. He calls the landway he desiderates 
<í this great engineering work, so skilfully projected,” at the two ends of 
which we are now at work, in Afghanistan on the one side, in Asiatic 
"Turkey on the other side. These are-the dreams which float before the 
Anglo-Indian mind. Thus are we dragged at the heels of mercantile 
cupidity. We want to be able to travel over subjugated ground from 
India to the Mediterranean, and on the other side through Burmah and 
China to the Yellow Sea. There will be much impatience until, having 
already seized one part of Burmah, we find some pretext or opportunity 
for making ourselves masters of the rest. 
ese designs on China are connected with what seems to be, on the 
whole, the most criminal part of.our public action during the last half- 
century. I mean our opium policy. We nre still involved: in the 
* According to Bir Henry Bulwer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, the alarm 
about the danger apprehended from the power of Cetewayo was chiefly factitious. In a 
despetoh prin 1n a reoent Blue-book Sm H. Bulwer writes as follows .—'' Tho ides of & 
Zulu war not yet occurred toany one. The idea wasan imported idea. It was imported 
at tho tame of the arrival of the troops and the head-quarters staff from the Oape Colony. 
Onoe introduced under such circumstances the idea spread fast enough. Al that then 
went on—the movements of troops, the greater activity in the miltary epartmenta, the star 
and bustle of military hfe, the visits of inspection ın tlie du ectaan of the border, the common 
talk, all fostered and enoourzged the idea of a war with the Zulus. It was high time, 
people said, to bring the Zulu kmg to account, though about what he was to be brought to 
acoount was not explained. What were the causes or the occasion for a war with the Zulu - 
king no one paused to ask or consider. The rumours cf war and military movements and 
reparations vry quickI¥ reached the Zuiu king. The king suspected that he was 
surrounded and would be attacked, and a Zulu force was consequently called ont 


and sent to watoh the border. This movement led to the surmise of a hosti e intention 
on the part of the Zulu force.” ' t. 
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guilt of this crime. The s of our shame'is a continuous one to 
this moment. Let no oue*pronounce this language to be too strong 
till he has looked into the undisputed facts of this miserable history. 
We began by smuggling opium into China. The Chinese Government, 
believing the use of opium to be pernicious, forbade the importation of 
it. That there is a great craving for it amongst the Chinese is not 
denied by the Chinese Government; it is a part of their case. The 
smuggling of opium became a very profitable trade, which the English . 
authorities took no pains to check. In 1889 the Chinese made a 
determined effort to break up the trade, and they took steps by which 
they gained possession of an enormous quantity of opium, valued at 
nearly two millions sterling, ready to be poured as contraband goods 
into the country. This they publicly destroyed. We made war 
upon them, and at the conclusion of the war, in 1842, we extorted 
from them, in sheer rapacity, an indemnity of five millions sterling. 
Forty years ago, this war was denounced by Mr. Gladstone in these 
terms, “A war more unjust in its origin | a war more calculated 
to cover this country with permanent disgrace, I do not know, and 
have not read of" Yes, the disgrace has proved permanent in a sense 
beyond what he meant. In 1857, the smuggling of" opium became the 
cause of a second war, in which we forced our way to Peking. The 
treaty of Peking, in 1860, included a clause which legalized the trade in 
opium. Opium is cultivated in India under a Government monopoly, 
and brings in a revenue variously estimated at six millions sterling, or 
upwards, The Chinese opposition to the sale and consumption of opium 
has been, in some degree, wearied by the long struggle; but there is 
evidence that, if it were possible, the use of this drug would be prohibited 
in China ag stringently as ever. After the murder of Mr. Margary, in 
Yunnan,aconvention was concluded,in 1876,under which the Chinese paid 
a pecuniary indemnity and sent a mission to this country. The convention . 
was negotiated by Sir Thomas Wade, H.M. Minister in Peking. One of 

the clauses begins thus: “On opium, Sir Thomas Wade will move his 
Government to sanction an arrangement different from that affecting other 
imports.” We have received the indemnity, but the arrangement which 
the clause goes on to describe has not been ratified. The Government 
were moved by Sir Thomas Wade, but they were also moved, and more 
powerfully, by the opium interest. Lord Salisbury, with that candour 
which sometimes characterized the late Government, explained the whole 
matter. The arrangement would have put it into the power of the 
Chinese to prevent smuggling. With smuggling prevented, they would 
have been able to raise their own internal duty on opium. ‘That would 
be a result,” in Lord Salisbury’s words, “ which practically would 
neutralize the policy which has hitherto been pursued by this country 
with regard to that drug.” No wonder that the Chinese have suspected 
us of a design not only to make money but to demoralize and to 
enfeeble their race. No wonder that the Bishop of Victoria should 
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„have been stopped, as he says, “again ayd again, while preaching, with. 
“the question, ‘Are you an Englishman ?* Is not -thgt the country: 
that opium comes from ? Go back and stop it, and then we will talk 
about Christianity.” “ Are all my exertions,” wrote Tord Elgin, *' to 
result only in the extension of the area over which Englishmen are to 
exhibit how hollow and superficial are both their civilization and a 
Christianity ?"* 

It was not through want of patriotism that words like these were 
wrung from Lord Elgin.t Tho greater the love a man has for his country 
and for his church the more bitterly will he deplore, the more earnestly 
will hé denounce, acts which bring shame upon both. It seems to mo 
that, from whatever reason, thero has been slowness in realising that as 
Christians we are bound to see to it that our country actsin a Christian 
manner. We need to obtain something like a new conscience. At 
present we are apt to throw off our responsibility. We do not consider 
politics to be the province of Christian duty. We excuse ourselves’ by 
our incompetency to ascertain the facts of a case, or to form a judgment 
upon them. We comfort ourselves with reflecting that a Sjr Bartle 
Frefe is a really. religious man, interested in missions, successful in 
checking the slave*trade; that a Sir Stafford Northcoto was not likely 
to be'a party to an iniquitous war. But these are the pleas of careless- 
ness; they imply a want of conviction. They prove that the temper of 
Christian devotion, that tempor which makes efforts and sacrifices, has 
not yet been bronght to bear on our publie dealings yn the SET. 
members of the great human family. 

I &m ready to make ample acknowledgment of the ERE TN whid 
‘would attend the endeavour to carry out Christian principles actively in . 
our foreign policy. But, with reference to these perplexities, I must 
content myself with two concluding remarks :—(1.) It is the divine 
ordinanoe that we should make progress in morality by grappling loyally 
and experimentally, in pursuit of a high ideal, with the difficulties which 
come in our way. (2.) We can begin with what is not perplexing ;. we 
car? refuse to be tempted by interest or prigo to do great and manifest 
wrong. .. 


Since the above pages were written, the question of our opium policy 
has been thé subject of a discussion in the House of Commons 
(June 4th). The debate was an important one, though no vote was 
taken, ns exhibiting the attitude adopted with regard to this question 


‘What be oy iate thea Mà aru dt É Pero ho negotiated th 
+ cen more im e e 8 voy who n ted tho 
Treaty of Tientsin, and who died Governor-General of India t "TAB EIS thee th Gus ee. 
lations with these Ohinese we hare acted soandalously, and I would not have been a 

to the measures of violence which bave taken place, if I had not believed &haf I could wr 

out of them some goed for thom.”—Letters and Journals, p. 280. “This abominable 
East,—obominable, not so much in itaelf, as because it is strewed all over with the recorda 
of our violence, and fraud, and disregard of iU Edi I shrmk from quoting the 
still stronger language to be found on pp. 199 
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_ by the new Government. ignment of our policy was under- 
taken by Mr. Pease and Ma ds Pa Stewart, who repeated once more 
the unanswered and unanswerable statement against our action in the 
matter from 1840 io the present moment. Hardly any attempt was 
made to justify’ the opium traffic; still less was any one inclined to 
defend the wars by which we have forced it upon China. The one 
argument used in reply to the assailants of our policy was that, 
morality or no morality, India could not afford to lose tho revenue 
derived from opium.* : 

The opposition to any interference with the opium revenue was, in 
fact, turned into a protest on behalf of India. India was not responsible 
for our treatment of China; Indis must not be crushed to relieve the 
consciences of scrupulous Bngliah meni, This was the serious element in 
the speeches of Sir George Campbell, Lord Hartington, Mr Fawcett, 
and Mr. Gladstone, which had, on the whole, the infelicitous character 
naturally attaching to apologies for what cannot be justified. Sir 
George Campbell, though he premised that “ho was not one who 
desired to justify the opium traffic,” was betrayed into the detestable 
avowal that ' if the Chinese were to be poisoned by opium, he should 
prefer that they should be poisoned for the benefit of our Indian 
fellow-subjects rather than for their own." Lord Hartington intimated 
that, unless it could be proved that the use of opium was always aud 
in any quantities injurious, it was doubtful whether it was the duty of 
ihe British Government to assist the Chinese Government in the total 
prohibition of the trado; but he went on to argue against the abolition 
of the monopoly, on the ground that “our dominions in India would 
be flooded with cheap opium, fo the demoralizalion of. our own sub- 
jects” The Prime Minister admired, in the speech of the Secretary 
for India, “that ingenuous courage which is characteristic of him ;” 
but the courage made a less pleasing impression on others, to whom it 
seemed that Lord Hartington was showing the audacity which could 
treat moral considerations with scorn. But his sneer at tho “ cheap 
morality?’ of those who wished to gratify their sense of right at,thc 
sole expense of the impoverished people of India was: not necessarily 
cynical. It is true that England is responsible for the rapacious 
oppression we have practised on China; and England ought not to 
shrink from bearing a part, at least, of the loss which a juster policy 
might involve. Mr. Gladstone’s main. point was that the majority of 
the electors of this country had once pronounced in favour of the 
aggressive policy. He is “not ashamed," he says, “of the strong 
language hé has used on this subject on previous occasions.” That 
was language of the most impassioned invective against the wicked- 
ness of BU conduct. But, now that ihe country has acquiesced in 

^ Itis enough to make one groen to think that the fifteen millions and more, which the 
unjust and nuschievous on on serat ond is to cost, Would probably have been 


quite sufficient to meet the oe of 1 would be incurred by giving up the oultiva- 
tion of opium, 
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the policy which he then denounced, the *Prime Minister speaks of i$ 
with studied moderation, as a -painful question surrounded with such 
difficulties that he sees no prospect of getting over them. 

“We should perhaps hear less,” said Lord Hartington, “of the 
immorality of this traffic and of the expediency of putting an end to it, 
immediately or prospectively, if these speeches had to be accompanied 
with a demand made on the English taxpayer for the six or seven 
millions, or some part of it, which it is proposed so lightly that India 
should surrender.” The challenge thus offered was taken up at once by 
Mr. A. Sullivan, who “felt no doubt that the people of England would . 
préfer themselyes to be taxed rather than that revenue should continue 
to be derived from the system which had been ,defended from the 
Treasury Bench ofa Liberal Administration.” And that is the only' 
generous reply to -be given to the speeches of Lord Hartington and Mr, 
Gladstone. Every Christian ought to go on denouncing the Governmental 
policy of this country towards China; but no Englishman ought in 
future to denounce it without declaring at the same time that he is 
willing that English taxpayers should bear a fair part of the loss that 
may be incurred in redressing a wrong for which the Governments of 
their land have foade them: responsible. When that willingness is 
earnestly expressed, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington, or whoever. 
may be in office, will reasonably pay more regard to denunciations 
which they now despise as cheap morality. Is it impossible that the 
national conscience should be stirred to compunction with regard to a 

course of prolonged evil-doing, compared with which ssions on 

'Zulus and Afghans are slight offences, and want of sympathy with 

Bulgarians venial indeed ? ` 
J. LurwziyN Davies. ^ 


RIVER-WATER, SEA-WATER, AND 
ROCK-SALT. 


* [THE power of gentleness is great." Scarcely anywhere is the truth 

of this old saying more thoroughly exemplified than in the 
world of geology: causes apparently trivial, but lafting in their action, 
produce the most important results. 

According to a great number of analyses 10,000 volumes of air contain 
on an average rather more than three volumes of carbonic acid.* Every 
raindrop falling to the earth from the atmosphere has taken up, together 
with some oxygen and nitrogen, a portion of this carbonic acid, besides 
small quantities of the other substances contained in the air. Where- 
ever atmospheric water falls on tho surface of the earth, it and the 
oxygen and carbonic acid contained in it begin at once to act on the 
soil and rock, taking up the soluble matter and leaving the mass of the 
rock behind. -Since many chemical compounds which are insoluble in 
(chemically) pure water, are soluble, in various degrees, in water cons 
taining carbonic acid ; and as the solutions thus formed have power in 
their turn to act upon the rock ; and since moreover the water charged 
with the substances taken up from the superficial strata, penetrates 
further and further into the depths of the earth; the solvent power of 
the water continually increases, so that when at last it issues forth 
again as river or spring water (thermalt or other), it always contains in 
solution more or less mineral matter; the amount and nature.of which 
will depend essentially on the mineralogical composition and on the 
geological character of the district through which the water has filtered, 
and will vary greatly according to these. Substances of common occur- 
saa splumcn of ur conta 3 M Crane rg tiun aa mn piene in tropi 

28 parts, and in air above the ooean and the lrish Channel on an avorage 3 parts 
of carbonio acid in 10,000 of air. Earher investigations give higher figures. 


+ Thermal is tho e ithaf pe eet to all spring waters woss» temperature exceeds the 
mean temperature of which they rise. 
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rence and easily soluble in water, or in yyater containing carbonic acid, 

"will be found in most waters, and the, relative proportions of the 
constituent parts will express the several degrees of EE of the 
latter. i 

If we glance through the list of chemical compounds siluis in’ water 
{neglecting substances which may be mechanically suspended therein), 
‘we find three groups (with which this paper is almost exclusively con- 
cerned), far exceeding in quantity all others put together, vis., carbo- 
nates, sulphates, and chlorides ($.e., compounds containing carbonic acid, 
‘sulphuric acid, and chlorine): by the aide of these we find always pre- 
sent, though in a minor degree, silica and silicates, phosphates, nitrates, 
salts of organic acids, and organic substances : compounds of fluorine, 
iodine, bromine, and boron, never occur except in the very smallest 
quantities. ‘Many of these rarer substances, however, play an umportant 
part in the economy of Nature.* 

Silicates of the alkalies, and lime, magnesia, protoxido of iron, and 
alumina, constitute, with quarts, the bulk of the mineral substances 
which make up the solid crust of the earth. Of these, water oon- 
taining carbonio acid will absorb alkalies, lime, magnesia, carbonate 
of protoxide of iron (& compound of carbonic acid) ànd also a 
certain amount of silicates, but only very small quantities of &lumina. 
Next to the silicates, carbonates of lime and of magnesia are the most 
frequently occurring minerals: both these are soluble as such. Further, 
in many of the plutonic rocks and in all marine sedimentary formations 
(and these, owing to the constant interchange which has been going on 
during the course of ages between land and water, cover thé greater 
part of the earth at the preseht day) we find chloride of sodium (or 
common salt), which, being very soluble, is taken up by the water. 
The compounds of sulphur with metals, especially with iron, occurring 
amongst plutonic rocks and found also in sediments, by combining with 
oxygen produce sulphates which are generally easily soluble, which 
gain combine with dissolved alkalies, lime and magnesia, to form sul- 
phates of theso bases. -Also the sulphate of lime (gypsum, or hydrated 
sulphate of lime), found in many sedimentary rocks, is soluble in water 
and in water containing carbonic acid, though not in a very high 
degree.t . If we only consider the frequency of minerals containing potash 
and the ease with which they are attacked, the scarcity of potash in all 
waters, even in thermal springs, is remarkable. But if we also take 
into account the peculiar disposition of tilled land to take up potash, 
with much greater readiness than soda, from the water filtering through 
it, the small. proportion of potash contained in river-water is easily 


* The phosphorio acid avoir in extreme cases to 0.000088 ol the whale; but generally 
muoh less, provides for pie regnirem enta for: bona, soalas, &o., of freah-water 


will dissolve 22°47 of water, according to dissolves 25-00 pr penal 
at 18". 100 parte trp re water, tno of ia, ande 1 of comme aly 
Mes ro iog brine at 12* oontains 30:85 A common ml 
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understood. As a rule limepis more extensively found in' minerals and 
in rocks than magnesia ; salts df lime are therefore more abundant in 
river-water thant salts of magnesia, though of course there are excep- 
tions, dependingeon the nature of the basins drained by the springs or 
river. In water containing carbonic acid the solubility of carbonate of 
lime is to that of carbonate of magnesia in tho proportion of 10 to 13. 
The reason therefore of the greater rarity of carbonate of magnesia 
must not be looked for here. Carbonates of the protoxides of iron and 
of manganese, which everywhere, cven in mineral springs, occur in 
extremely small quantities, are even less easily soluble than carbonate 
of lime in water containing carbonic acid. The slight solubility of 
silica and silicates accounts for the small quantities in which these are 
found in river-water; but they are never eńtirely absent. Of the re- 
maining ‘compounds soluble in river-water (phosphates, protoxide of 
iron, alumina, &c. we need not speak here. Some few elements, 
such as lithium, strontium, barium, occur in such very slight quan- 
tities, that they can only be recognised by spectrum analysis. Nitrates, 
compounds: of ammonia, salts of organic acids, and organic matter, 
which are never absent from river-water, are either dissolved out of the 
tilled earth, the great storehouse of decayed organisms, or else flow 
directly into the water. Immediately after its exit from great cities 
river-water contains larger quautities of these substances than before. 
-This same tilled earth is a perpetual source of carbonic acid, which the 
atmospheric waters extract from it in great abundance. 

Spring and thermal waters, which take their rise at different but 
almost always very great depths, and have consequently becn longer in 
contact with minerals, exhibit much greater variety* in the quantity 
and nature of the substances they hold in solution than docs river- 
water, in which the mingling of the various elements contributed by 
tributary streams tends to obliterate differences. It is of river-water 
only that we intend treating in this paper; and, moreover, pnly of its 


* Analyses of sp and fountains (not thermal) give for the dissolved matter in 10,00? , 


paria of water the f owing figures, which show the influenoe of the nature of mountains 
on wa 


Bag an oe gane ku SUB) o.. xir adi oMi 


m ower s and gewe- . 3005 ive 0 430 6 840 
alluvium and gavel . . 6:132 sai 2:372 : 22:524 
Bavaria: French Switzerland, teJua& — 2272 3i 3 068 


Rome: Voloanie district, Aoqua Veigino. 2034 
: Bahlossbrunnen, Diluvium. . . 7078 
Vienna: Bohottenbester $0... 18514 


The springs from tho White Jara contain to every 100 parts of carbonato of lime on an 
average 70°83 of carbonate of esia, and scarcely anything else besides silica and 
traces of chlorine, alkalies, iron, pee o matters, In the Roman springs (Acqua Ver- 

gine, Felice, Paola) the proportion of fhe. alkaline salis (chloride of sodium, sulphate of 
Sod: rlicate of anda, sulplato of potash) to the carbonates of hme and magnesia is as 
77 66 to 102 and 100 pats. In tho Berlin Schlossbrunnen carbonates of lime and magnesia 
constitute 15 per cent, sulphate of lime 42 per oent., chloride of sodium 11 per oent., 
ig patter 3 per cent, and nitrate of hime 18 per cent. of the dissolved matter. 

Rabate fountain at Balmoral, temp. 6°5°, sp g fiom granite, contains the above- 
mentioned. pee of 0:140. Similar puiuvy Paa ee AM. streams which come from 
glaciers orystalline slates, such i the Moll near Henfigemblut (0:242) and the Oetz 
near Vent ( 12007), in which silica constitutes about $0 per cant of the dissolved matter. 
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average quantity of dissolved matter, which at any given place varies 
- according to the season of the year, the apount of rainfall, tho melting 
of anow, the level of the water, and so forth; and whith in individual 
rivers varies still further, according to tho mineralogical nature of the 
drainage area. Analyses of the waters of most of the larger and of many 
of the smaller European rivers have been made; the-Rhine, the Thames, 
and the Rhone have been specially subjected to investigation, and that 
at different points of their courses. 10,000 parts of the waters of 
these rivers hold in solution :— 











Ehhe. Thames. Rhone, 
Carbonnte of lime . . . 12844 ... 1557 .. 0789 
Carbonate of.magnesis . . 0:4813 ... 0:167 ... 0-049 
Sulphate of lime. . . . 08910 ... 0:466 ... 0:466 
Sulphate of magnesia . . — s. ee 0068 
Sulphate of soda. . . . —  .. 0026 ... 0074 
Sulphate of potash . . . — .. (0087 .. — 
Chloride of sodium . . . 0:425 ... 0200 ... 0-017 
Chloride of dingue . . 00000 .. — .. — 
Silica . . . . . ©0041 ... 0-068 ... 0288 
Aluming . . . ... — E 0-096 '  § 0.089 
Oxide of iron. . . . .' traces  .. =l — 
Phosphoric aad . . . . 00088 .. — ue — 
Nitrates. .e . . . . . truces  ... traces ... 0085 
Organic matter . . . . .0:0085 ... 0489 ... traces 
Water and los . . . . 00818 ., — ue — 
2:8000 ... B101 ... 1820 


The Rhine water was taken below Cologne, at very low water.on the 

21st October, 1870.  (Vohl.) 
. The Thames water at Kew. (Graham, Miller, Hofmann.) 

The Bhone water at Geneva on the 80th April, 1846. (Deville.) - 

According to Finkener, the water of the Spree, before it enters. 
Berlin, contains 0:096 parts of organic matter, 0-028 of carbunate of 
ammonia, and 0'288 of chloride of sodium: whereas after it has passed 

+ “through that town it contains 0:148 parts of organic matter, 0'078 of 

carbonate of ammonia, 0:0842 of chloride of sodium, showing an increase 
in the aggregate quantities from 1:676 to 2072. After its exit from 
Offerbach a similar change takes place in tha river Main, which, owing to 
the geological character of its drainage area, yields an abundance of car- 
bonate of magnesia. Its total contents rise from 2:8982 to 2:6898. The 
influence of the geological character of the drainage area is most clearly 
seen in the proportion of chloride of sodium in the abovo analyses. 
It forms a percentage of 6:2 in Rhine water, 65 in Thames water, 09 , 
in Rhone water. 

According,then, to the above analyses, the average. amount of dissolved . 
matter in 10,000 parts of river-water, exclusive of the oxygen, nitrogen, 
and -carbonic acid gases, may be estimated at 1-8 to 2:0, or abdht voso 
to yovv of the whole. , Of this amount one-half or more is always made 
up of carbonate of lime; next in quantity come carbonate of magnesia 
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?, . 

and sulphate of lime, then ip much smaller proportions chloride of 
sodium, sulphates of magnesia and soda, silica, and salts of potash; 
while the proportion of organic matter, and of the compounds derived 
therefrom, varying within wide limits, not unfrequently forms 10 or 20 
per cent. of the matter in solution. 

The figures soyo to «vss may seem very sisi, but if we consider the 
volume of water which holds these fractions in solution, the amount of 
dissolved matter becomes very considerable. If in its hourly flow*— 


Millions of 

` cubio fost. 
The Rhine at Emmerich carries down. . . . . . . . 265 
The Nile at Siout (at high- ios ea AUG) s es mio. cs 1075 
The Ganges nt Sicligully . Bolas te PUER. UO easy ads, 5:19 00 
The Mississippi. . . . . . ee ee ew . . . 1980 


we get very high figures for the amounts of dissolved matter carried 
daily to the sea. The Thames below Kingston—and tho Thames is 
not one of the largest rivers—takes yearly to the sea 548,280 tons (of 
2400 pounds) of dissolved matter, in which are contained 300,000 tons 
of carbonate of lime.t All this matter it absorbs from the strata of 
the district in which it rises and through which iP flows. And how 
long has this process of absorption been going on? If a similar cal- 
culation be made for all the rivers of the earth put together, the result, 
even for the yearly amount only, gives astoundingly high figures. 

If from the analyses of the waters of the Rhine, the Vistula, the 
Rhone, the Loire, the Thames, the Nile, the St. Lawrence, we calculate 
the average amount of matter in solution—a calculation which will 
give a very fair idea of the aggregate amount contained in river-water 
generally, we obtain the following percentages :— : 


p Other matter 
Carbonates, Sulphates. Chlocides. ( gmn 
601 .. 99 .. 62 .. 948 


Or, neglecting the 
24-8 per cent. of. 
other matter, in 
round numbers. 


800 .. 180 .. TO 


. Analyses of sea-water, from all seas, and from all depths, exist in much 
greater number than do those of river-water. Since Forchhammer in 
1858 began a systematic investigation into the matter, our information 

"has been much amplified and added to. Seeing that every chemical 
element yields compounds soluble in water, one would expect to find 
every element present in the water of the sea, which all solutions ulti. 
mately reach, but hitherto only thirty-two of the sixty-five elements have 
been found therein. It is probable that the seemingly absent ones occur 
in such “diminutive quantities that they have hitherto escaped notice. 


* Studer, ‘‘ Physical Geograpby," i. 114. 
+ Pre twich, Quartcriy Journal of Geol. Sos, 1872, lxvi. 
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Among these gre the cadmium, ER * cerium, and tantalum groups; 
and also tin, antimony, bismuth, mercury, chromium, uranium, selenium, 
glucinum. Such compounds as'are only sparingly’ dissdlved in sea- -water 
have been discovered either by spectrum analysis, or in the ashes: of 
marine organisms, or in the boiler incrustations of marine engines. 
The presence of silver'in sea-water is indicated by its presence in old ships’ 
copper, and it also occurs, together with zinc, lead, copper, nickel; 
cobalt, and boron, in the ashes of searweed, from which most’ of 
the iodine of commerce is now obtained, and from which formerly bromine 
also was obtained. "The latter was first discóvered in the mother-liquor 
of evaporated sea-water. 

Arsonic, lithium, rubidium, ana’ cesium, were discovered by means 
of spectrum analysis; whilst’ fluorine, strontium and barium were 
found in. boiler inerustations. Iron, manganese, alumina, silica, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrogen (in the form of salts of ammonia) were 
found directly in the solid residue after the evaporation of sea-water, 
the quantities of each being, however, very small. Sonstadt has ascer- 
tained that the amount of gold is less than one grain in ten tons of 
watet. 

The chemical donstitaants of water (oxygen and asen make up, 
of course, the chief bulk of ses-water; but oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid are also dissolved in it as free gases." Carbon is found in 
the residue left after evaporation, in the form of carbonates’; sulphur, as 
sulphates of lime and magnesia; chlorine, as chlorides of sodium, mag- ` 
nesium, and-potassium.- Investigations have been chiefly devoted to the 
determination of these salts, with the quantities of the chlorides of 
sodium, potasstum, and magnesium, and of the sulphates of magnesia and 
of lime ; which, with the exception of the determination of potassium, 
can be easily and effectually done by simple methods. If-the salts 
obtained "by evaporation are re-dissolved in water we find an insoluble 
residue, which amounts at most to yho of the total quantity of the salts, 
and which contains carbonates, phosphates, silica, fluoride of calcium, í 
protoxide of iron, alumina, boron, and so forth. An exact determination 
of the constituent parts of this residue can only be made with very 
great .quantities, and this has only been done in a few cases. The 
results as affecting the quantities of carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
which is the point we are here immediately concerned , with, differ 
widely. In 10,000 parts of sea-water we may assume that there are 
about 0°25 to 0°80 parts of carbonate of lime. Similar discrepancies f 
ocour in the determination of: bromine, the proportion of which in 
10,000 parts of ocean-water is -variously given as 0°613 to 4/814. 
The proportion of bromine is certainly much. greater than that of 
iodine, of which, according to Sonstadt, there are, on. an *average, 


* Sonstadt Chemical N 179, 187. asus piles tarab sea-waber a metal. 
ping iso eae anl in tho Btanaturs dalb- bed it i orteidiy | chio 


be absent ni een ante: 
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0:002 parts in 10,000 parts of orar Both occur in ensily soluble 
compounds. M ` 
As the chief result of these investigations, it appears that the 

aggregate amount of salts of all kinds and the relative proportions 
of the five principal constituents of sea-water, supposing the water 
to be taken from the surface of the open sea, at a distance from coasts 
and river mouths, are subject to very slight variations. We must except 
from this statement those of seas which are only connected with the 
ocean by narrow straits, such as the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, the Red Sea, &c. With these exceptions 1000 parts of sea-water 
contain on an average :— 

Chloride of sodium (common galt). . 260-862 or per cent. 78°82 








Chloride of potassium . . . . . 0882 , - 1:69 
Chloride of magnesium . . . . . 8289 , ji 9:44. 
Sulphate of magnesia. . . . . . 21096 , i 6:40 
Sulphate of limo . . . . . . . 1850 , i. 8:94 
Otheradte- 2. . . . : . . . COTL yp 35 0-21 

84-800 5 » 190-00 


The salts in” sea-water have therefore the following percentage compo- 
sition :—— mi 


Chlorides, Sulphates. eae. E du 
89:45 “ 10°84 s 0:21 


Compared with sodium, potassium is very scarce; there is more magnesia | 
than lime; more chlorine than sulphuric acid. In this calculation the 
small quantities of bromides and iodides are included with the chlorides, 
It still remains to cast a glance at those substances which occur 
only in small quantities. In view of the extremely small quantity of 
carbonate of lime, and from a consideration of analogous cases, we 
must assume that lime is taken up from the sulphate by living organisms. 
Sea-shells and corals consist chiefly of carbonate of lime, together with 
small quantities of organic matter, carbonate of magnesia, phosphates, 
sulphates, compounds of fluorine, &. If we calculate the amount of 
water that an oyster must suck up in order to form a shell weighing 
fifty grammes, assuming, which is certainly not the case, that the oyster 
absorbs from the water the whole of the lime required for its shell, aa 
much as fifty kilogrammes would be necessary,—a very great quantity 
compared with the weight of the animal. And then consider the 
reef-building corals, fringing the coasts for miles and miles, building up 
whole islands! The beautiful red of the red coral is due to protoxide 
of iron (0°88 per cent. of the dry coral), and yet only traces of iron are 
found in sea-water. If the ashes of a fish, amounting to 2 per cent. of the 
fish, contain 40 per cent. of phosphoric acid ; and if by appropriate treat- 
* The determination of this remainder is the least certain, am the anal relate in 
most cases to the other flve principal groups. The number 0-071 is taken from Forahhammaer, 
and is cheny besed on yses of the water of the Atlantio Ocean., The difficulty ot esti- 
ma ii quantities of potassium in oe presonca o ee uantities of sodium makes 
A M e potash less certain that of the chlorine, lime, magnesia, and 
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' 3 
ment this percentage may’ be so much eee that fish guano is used ` 
8s manure on account of the quantity of phosphoric ‘acid it contains, 
we may recognise here,'too, the remarkable power of organic cells to 
seize upon and concentrate substances occurring only in the very smallest 
quantities. 

"This property is shown most distinetly by the proportion of iodine 
and bromine in kelp ashes. Dry kelp. yields about. 20 per cent. of 
“ash, and from 1000 kilog. of the crude soda obtained from these ashes 
we get 4°07 kilogrammes of iodine and 400 grammes of bromine; British 
industry (chief seat, Glasgow) produced in 1870,57,000 kilog.; French (chief 
seat, Cherbourg) about 40,000 kilog. of iodine; and yet the iodine in sea- 
water only amounts to 1 in 500,000 1 Still more remarkable does the small 
proportion of bromine in sea-weed appear, considering the much greater 
amount of bromine contained in sea-water, By the side of these facts, 
the fact that kelp ash used formerly to supply a large share of the 
demand for salts of potassium need no longer surprise us, considering 
the extent to which potassium has been found to occur in sea-water. 

The comparatively weak solution of salt which finds its way into the sea 
in the shape of river-water, causes a considerable reduction in the propor- 
tionate amount of salts in the vicinity of river-mouths, and in those seas 
which are only connected with the ocean by narrow straits. Concerning 

the Baltic Sea we possess numerous dáta. At the extremities of the 
Finland and Baltic Gulfs the proportion of salts sinks to 2:6 per mille and 
even lower; at Pillau it amounts to 7 per mille, in the Straits of Fehmarn 
to 18:5 per mille, in the Great Belt to 18 per mille, at Marstrand (Sweden, 
at the beginning of the Skager-rak) to 24 per mille, and finally in the 
North Sea it* regains its normal height. Similar phenomena occur 
in the Black Sea. The constancy of the amount of salts in the ocean 
is influenced by evaporation, which also prevents any increase in the 
. bulk of the ocean, or the elevation of its level. By & great process 
of circulation the ocean sends back, in the shape of clouds, the waters 
which have been brought to it by rivers. The water*— 

d “Vom Himmel kommt es, 

Gad irepl ix 
Zur Erdo muss os, 
Ewig weahselnd.” 
i key oe it comes, 
. To heaven 1t goes, - 
To earth it fal, i 
Ever oiroling." 

The sun is the regulator of the sea-level. In the warmer regions of 
the earth it raises the water of the sea to higher temperatures; the 
warmer, lighter water then flows on the surface to the cpld polar : 
regions, whencg, in jts turn, the colder heavier water presses back to the 
equator. This intquality of temperature is one of the chief causes of 


* Goethe, '' Bong of the Spirits above the Waters.” 
"c£; 
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ocean-currents, which are prin EAM operative in equalising the salts in 
the ocean depths» The SS uet of ocean-currents are however very 
complicated, and, we can here do no more than allude to their 
presence and consider one known result of their influence—vis., that 
sen-water at the same depth will contain in different places different 
quantities of salts, according as one or the other current gains the upper 
hand. 

An increase in the amount of salts occurs in all seas in which the 
evaporation is greater than the influx. In the Mediterranean, especially 
in the eastern part, the increase due to this cause is considerable: the 
proportion of salts amounts there to 88 to 40 per mille; and as that water 
which is richest in salts, and therefore heavier, sinks to the lowest 
depths, —mwhich in the Mediterranean, owing to its peculiar configuration, 
are little disturbed, —the proportion at some points is even greater. There 
would indeed be no limit to this increase were it not for an influx of less 
salino Atlantic water which finds its way through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and may be traced for a long distance on the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean, whilst in the depths of this sea an under current of water con- 
taining salts in the proportion of 40°56 per mille,* flows, out into the 
Atlantic. Similarly in the opposite direction an undercurrent of highly 
saline water flows throweh the Dardanelles into the Black Sea. The 
conditions of the North Sea and the Baltiet have been the most thoroughly 
investigated. The highly seline undercurrents of the North Sea and 
Kattegat, which generally follow the deepest parts as their prescribed 
course, may be traced as far as the straits between Bornholm and the 
Swedish coast. The Great Belt is the principal course of this under- 
current, next in order comes the Little Belt, and in stil] less degrec, 
owing to the conditions of its bed, the Sund. At the bottom of tho 
Great Belt (that is at a depth of 85 fathoms), the quantity of salts, in a 
current flowing from north to south, amounts to 8026 per mille, and 
will even rise to 82:72 ; whilst at à depth of one foot below the surface of 
the water, in & current with a northerly direction, the amount is only 10 
per mille. The direction of the wind, the season of the year, and otker 
circumstances, play an important part in regulating the amount of salts 
in the surface water of these seas. The extent of the influence exer- 
cised by tho amount of its saline constituents on tho fauna and flora of © 
the Baltic has been proved by numerous inveatigations. 

The immense amount of salts; far surpassing the average, which the 
Red Sea contains, is explained by its peculiar position—its great evapo- 


* Wollaston’s statement that near Gibraltar the saline constituents of the Mediterranean 
Aim open of A020 Teak amount to 173 per thousand, rests, as Carpenter has shown, on an 


"FH. A. Me zt WC kena the Physical Conditidns of the Western Part 
iat Ki reget e rts of the Scientific Commission far the 
Examination of the German per and Retulü of Observntiong taken on the German 
Goaste Wil Fard to tho, Physleat Ero es of the Baltio and thé Nerth Sea; G. Karsten, 
* On the Scientific Examination of Baltio and the North Sea,” Poggendorff Annalen, 
Jubelband, 1874, p. 508. 
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ration and its narrow connection with m hë Forchhammer estimates 
the saline constituents of this sea at 48:145 per mille, Robinet and Lefort 
at 41:814* These figures are extremes for sea-water, 

Even with this amount of concentration no deposition is to be 
expected: even the least soluble constituents, the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, are too soluble for this. Hence evaporation produces no 
deposit on the sea-bottom,t and matter is only eliminated by living 
organisms, or by the subsidence of mechanically susperided substances 
washed into the sed. The Mississippi alone carries down annually to 
the ocean 812 billion pounds of mud,[ and the much smaller Elbo 
removes every year from its basin in Bohemia§ of 880 square miles 
496 .million kilogrammes of suspended matter, a very considerablo 
portion of which is always discharged into the sea. In the waters of 
the Hoangho, Barlow found ytv of mud, in the Ganges J,, and this dis- 
charge colours the sea-water even at a distance of four miles from tho 
mouth of the river. Considering the magnitade and the depth of the 
ocean, however, all these numbers seem infinitesimally small. The deep- 
sea mud, produced by the subsidence of suspended matter, consista 
chiefly of ferruginous clay, fine sand, and a little carbonate of lime, part 
of which comés fifm the shells of dead organisms (especially globigerine), 
while the greater part of the carbonate of lim@is yielded by the lime 
mud brought down by rivers. Sometimes too (especially in the basin , 
of the Gulf Stream, from the Gulf of Mexico onwards along the Atlantio 
shore of the United States and out beyond|) the doposit consists 
chiefly of carbonates of lime and magnesia, together with phosphate of 
lime, derived from the shells of polythalamisz, especially globigers, whence 
globiger mud, Here ond there too (as for instance in the Antarctic 
Sea) we find at the bottom of the sea a deposit consisting chiefly of 
remains of silicious organisms (radiolites and diatoms). 

The following are the results of experiments as to the order in which 
“dissolved substances separate out from sea-water on evaporation. {q First 
of all, the difficulily soluble carbonates of lime and magnesia are pre- 
cipitated ; then, when the volume of water has become reduced to 
about ; of its original bulk, the chief part of the sulphate of lime (either 


* The water was drawn ot Suex before the opening of the Canal O. Schmidt found, 
"October, 1676, 80769 per thousand of saline oonstituenta. 

According to the Meteorological Pa of tho Board of Trade (No. 12) the mean 
speciflo gravity of the’ water of the Red Sea north of 30* N.L. is 1:0297, which would 
require at least 39 per thousand of salts in solution. Sea-water with salts in solution to the 
amount of $48 per thousand has a specific gravity of 1:026. 

+ The supposed Batbylius, which has been so much talked abort, is sul » of lime 
whioh was precipitated from sea-water by aloohol. Murray, *' Proceed. Boy. ” pp. $4, 


1876. 
1 In the 104 trillion cubio feet of turbid muddy water which —Á yearly to 
‘the sot. ne ene EUNT ct tha Nation] Dana, “ Geology." 1663, j 
8 Breitenlo 


matter, and water. Silfiman, Amer. Jowr. (3) i p. 168, 1871. 
4 Primarily from investigations by Umglio, which were made with the wrens the 
"Mediterranean. : 
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as anhydrite or as hydrated m) with the remainder of the car- 
bonate of lime; and finally, bn farther concentration, the greater part 
of the common “salt with ml quantities of chloride of magnesium, 
bromide of sodium, and a little more sulphate of magnesia. The 
highly concentrated solution or “ mother-liquor " thus obtained, which 
has a specific gravity of 1:820 (or 85° Beaumé), and which occupies 
about ,', of the original volume of sea-water, contains still about + of 
` the original amount of salts, or in 1000 parts of the solution 89619 
parts of salts by weight. Calculated for 100 parts of salts, the pro- 
portions in soa-water and mother-liquor are: 





Mother-liquor. Average see-witer. 
Chloride of sodium. . . . . 80°55 sis 78:82 
Chloride of magnesium . . . 87°55 "^ 9:44 
Chloride of potassium . . . . 630 ces 1:69 
Bromide of sodium. . . . . 8:90 aes — 
Bulphate of magnema . . . . 21:90 see 6:40 
100-00 


Carbonates and sulphate of lime are entirely absent from the mother- 
liquor, as are also tho substances entered as “other salts" in the table on 
page 239: regarding the very small proportions of ¢odine compounds 
there is no information. If we compare the amounts of salts in this 
concentrated solution with the corresponding quantities for average sea- 
water (see p. 289), irrespective of bromide of sodium (the small amount 
of which in sea-water has already been alluded to, p. 239), we fiud the 
greatest increase in the chlorices of magnesium and potassium—which 
are about quadrupled—whilst the sulphate of magnesia has increased 
in a less degree, and the chloride of sodium has considerably diminished. 
These seemingly complicated phenomena may be explained by the fact 
that chloride of sodium is with difficulty soluble in concentrated solu- 
tions of other salts, particularly in that of the very soluble chloride of 
magnesium. Similar processes go on on a large scale in all saft-works, 
where sea-water is evaporated by sun and wind for the production of 
common salt ; as for instance on the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, and of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceaus. When tlie greater pro- 
portion of common salt has been eliminated by evaporation the mother- 
liquor which remains is made over to chemical manufactories, where it 
is chiefly used for the production of chloride of potassium and sulphate 
of soda (Glauber's salts), which latter is produced by the reaction of 
chloride of sodium on sulphate of magnesia, and is an article of great 
request in commerce, being the basisof the production of soda (carbonate of 
soda), not to mention its use in other branches of industry—the manu- 
facture of glass, ultramarine, &o, Chloride of potassium has become 
the basis of the production of carbonate, nitrate, and other salts of 
potash, arf is also valuable as manure. 

There is a class of inland rivers, with more or less extensive 
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: water-cóurses, which, owing to the tion of the mountain-chains 
and the contour of the districts in which they occur, do not discharge 
-into the sea. Many of these dry up in their beds, but the greater number 
run into inland lakes, or hollow placesof the earth where wateraccumulaten 
In these lakes or hollows, too; the water-level i» regulated by evaporá- 
. tion; but all the dissolved ‘matter brought into them by their tribu- 
_taries remains in them (there being no outlet to the ses), so that the 
amount of these substances must be continually increasing: moreover; 
for tho same evaporation, the greater the quantity of matter in solution, 
the more rapid must be the increase. Here too, as elsewhere, the 
quantity and nature of the dissolved matter depends on the mineralo- 
gical and~ geological character of the drainage ares. Hence in 
many of these lakes which have no outlet to the sea, the accumulation of 
such matter is trifling, in others very considerable, River-basins without 
outlet to the sea occur in all parts of the earth, often at great altitudes. . 
` The largest of these stretches from the western watershed of the Caspian 
Sea eastward as far as the sources of the Amoor and Hoangho, and 
it-includes that part of Eastern Europe in which the Volga takes its rise. 
Amongst the smaller ones the district of the Jordan, with the 28 square 
miles of the Dead®Sea area, has been carefully examined by Lartet. The. 
greater number of these inland lakes have gradually become salt lakes, in 
which either common salt (chloride of sodium) or salta.of magnesia pre- 
ponderate. Very much smaller is the number óf so-called soda and borax 
lakes, in which either ‘carbonate of soda or borax together with common 
salt and sulphate of soda, &c., form a considerable part of the ‘dissolved. 
substances, The proportions of-the different dissolved salts, which. vary 
greatly in thege different salt lakes, is also determined by the geological 
nature of.the locality. In many places the origin of some of the 
conimén salt, which has found its way into inland lakes, may be traced - 
to neighbouring beds of rock-salt. What applies to lakes in theso. 
districts without outlet, holds good for inland lakes generally. i 
In like manner salt lakes are produced wherever there is a body of 
seawater separated from the main basin, either by a reef, or by a sand- 
bank, or by dunes (Pereskyp on the Black Sea), thus forming a natural , 
salt-work, as, for instance, the Black Sea, the Crimean Sea, the Sea-of 
Azov, &c. As examplts of the different conditions under which, at the 
present day, salt is being deposited in inland lakes, we may mention the 
Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and the Great Salt Lake of Utah., 
‘Investigations, especially those of C. von Baer, show that the 
northern Caspian steppe, now below the level of the sea, was formerly 
the bottom-of the Caspian Sea. The separation of the Aral-Caspian 
basin from: that of the Black Sea took place as early as the miocene 
period. The Caspian Sea, with its area of 6000 square miles, greater than 
England, Scotland, and Ireland put together, is the remains Óf a former 
large branch of ¢h8 ocean—not, therefore, a fresh-water lake which has 
received ita supply of salt gradually from rivers flowing into it. It is, 
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true that the rivers Volga, vx. Emba, &c., bring to it a certain quan- 
tity of common salt, from older salt-deposits in the plains, besides which 
it gets a further gupply from the Trans-Caucasian salt-bed, but these 
quantities are very trifling. Water drawn from the surface 450 miles 
south of the Vierhügel (Four-hill) island, the outermost island which 
tho Volga forms in its estuary, a mixture therefore of Volga water with 
water of the Caspian Sea, contains in 1000 parts only 1:4975 of dissolved 
matter, of which 0:762 are common salt. In the northern and shallower 
part of the Caspian Sea the evaporation is greater than the influx, hence 
there is à current from the southern deeper and salter part. The quan- 
tity of salts in solution amounts there to 18 per 1000: of which, on an 
taverage, 62:7 per cent. is chloride of sodium and 28:8 sulphate of mag- 
nesia—reletively therefore more of the latter than in sea-water.* On 
the eastern side, in the narrow bay of Kai-Dak (Kara-Su) evaporation 
increases the proportion of salts to 56:28 per thousand, far beyond the 
ocean mean; but there is still no question of a deposition of salt. 
South of Kara-Su, and bounded on the east by rainless and waterless 
wastes, the Kara-Bogas, a basin 8000 square miles in area, and cut off 
from tho main basin by a sand-bank, forms “a huge salt-pan.” At the 
bottom of this basin is a layer of common salt of unknown thickness, 
which is continually increasing ; in summer time, at many places, only 
solid common salt is found in this basin. "Through a narrow opening 
in the sand-bank sea-water streams in continually with great rapidity ; 
the evaporation is equivalent to the influx; the common salt remains, 
and thus chloride of sodium is continually abstracted from the Caspian 
Sea by the Kara-Bogas. Its water is so salt that no living organism 
can exist in it, whereas the western side of the Caspian contains a 
wealth of animal life. In tho Kara-Bogas both common salt and 
gypsum are deposited, whilst the magnesia salts contained in the 
mother-liquor flow back into the Caspian Sea. From the salt sea a 
salt-bed is gradually derived. 

- In like manner salt lakes are produced in the Caspian lowlands by 
lixiviation of the ground; others are formed in basins which have 
become separated from the Caspian Sea, The relative proportions of the 
different dissolved salts, especially of the chief constituents, chloride of 
sodium, chlorido of magnesium, and sulphate of magnesia, vary very much; 
the aggregate amount is very great. More than 2000 of such lakes are: 
known, and the greatest of them, Lake Elton, yields annually as 
much as 200,000,000 lbs. of common salt. All round its edges and all 
over its bottom crystals of common salt are found; there ‘are over a 


* If the amount of oblorine be taken as 1 we geb the following proportions of 
walphuric acid, magnesia, and lmme:— 2 m E 


Mean of i Water of the south part 

be Oceanio water. of the bagm, 
Sulphurio rad . . . .. 1:88 aaa 4T. 54 
Magnesit . . . ww, 11-03 EM * 98:67 
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hundred layers of such salt, separated by | of mud. After the winter 
snows have melted, the eight streams and rivers ‘which discharge 
into this lake, some of which are rich in salts, bringedown with them 
such a large supply of water, that a concentrated solution of common 
salt (brine) is produced from the upper strata of salt, and this solution, 
under the influence of the summer heat, yields salt crystals, which im 
their turn form a new stratum of salt. Towards the end of the summer 
the water of this lake becomes reduced to a.concentrated mother-liquor 
in which the salts amount to 271:8 per thousand, and consist chiefly of 
chloride of magnesium (60 per cent. and more of the whole), with a - 
good deal of sulphate of magnesia and a little chloride of sodium. 
During the winter a large quantity of sulphate of magnesia crystallises'' 
out, and is again dissolved in the summer, - Thus the composition of the ' 
water of the Elton lake, in which the proportion of sulphate of lime ir 
always small, varies according to the season of the year. Many of these 
lakes disengage sulphuretted hydrogen (putrid seas) and contain at the 
bottom a deposit of ‘black mud, the colour of which is due to sul- 
phide of iron. When owing to changes of temperature sulphate of 
soda is formed by the mutual reaction of chloride of sodium and sul- 
phate of magnesia, it either partly crystallizes out with thé gypsum and 
chloride of sodium, or it is converted, by the action of organic matter 
(alge, &c.), into sulphide of sodium, which in turn forms sulphide of ` 
iron by reaction with the iron of the soil. 

According to Lartet’s conclusions, the Dead Sea, which is 392 metres 
below mean sea-level, and which, in his opinion, was never connected 
with either the Red Sea or the Mediterranean, owes its extraordinarily 
high percentage of salts, and its wealth of chloride and bromide of mag- 
nesium, solely to the evaporation of accumulated spring and river waters. 


- It is only occasionally, when winter rains or the melting of the snow 


have caused a great rise in its waters, thet the Red Sea extends to the- 
ancient beds of rock-salt (such as that of Jebel Usdom) which occur in its 
neighbourhood; and, owing to the slightness of the rainfall in these 
regions, the supply of salt from this quarter can only be very trifling y 
thermal springs, however, which-were formerly more copious than now, 
certainly contribute their share, 

Deposits consisting of strata of marl and sand, with banks of gypsum, 
rising to a height of more than 100 metres above the present water- 
level, prove that the water of the Dead Sea was formerly much higher 
than it is now, and its bulk much greater. The Jordan, which is the- 
principal feeder of the Dead Sea, brings to it from its sources (an ares 
of chalk and eoceno strata) a much greater quantity of dissolved 
matter than most rivers carry down—1-05 -per thousand at least, of, 
which chloride of sodium and chloride of magnesium are the prepon- 
derating constituenjs, with a very small proportion of sulphates. Its 
behaviour is like that of many steppe-rivers. Its relatively light water 
flows along the surface of the Dead Ses,.and mixes but very slowly 
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with salter and heavier vae the lower depths. Ata depth of 800 
metres the salts jn solution afnount to 278 per thousand with a specific 
gravity of 12003. In this are contained, in the following per- 
centages :— 








Dead Sea. Mediterranean, mother-liquar. 

Chloride of sodium . . . 18:95 a 80°68 
Chloride of magnesium . 61:27 Vos 8:87 
Chloride of potassium . . 821 E 1:47 
Chloride of calcium. . . 18:10 ie — 
Bromide of magnesium. . 8°18 Em — (equivalent to 1:40 
Bromide of sodium . . . — £s 1:57 4 of bromide of mag- 
Bulphate of lime. . . . 084 ies il nesium 
Sulphate of magnesia . .  — on 6°79 

100-00 100 00 


For the sake of comparison we have also given the amount of salt con- 
tained in mother-liquor of Mediterranean water (specific gravity 1 210, 
equal to 26° Beaumé). The difference between the two lies in the fact 
that sulphates are almost entirely absent from the water of the Dead 
Sea, which contains an excess of chlorides òf magnesium, calcium, and 
potassium, and of bromide of magnesium. And though the proportion 
between the two principal constituents, chloride 6f magnesium and 
chloride of sodium, varies at different depths, still the former almost 
everywhere exceeds the latter, almost as much (i.e., as 65 to 26) as in 
the greatest depth that has been examined. The quantity of bromine 
(7 parts in 1000 of water), part of which, however, according to Lartet, 
comes from springs in the bed of the Dead Sea, points to long-continued 
evaporation; for it is only in concentrated mother-liquor that bromine 
accumulates to such an extent. Even at the present day evaporation 
goes on in an unusual degree in the Dead Sea. According to Schubert, * 
owing to the absence of air-currents, a thick fog hangs perpetually over 
the Dead Sea, so that the inhabitants of Jericho (453 feet above the 
Dead Sea) never get a sight of its southern shore. The water at the " 
bottom of the Dead Se& is the mother-liquor, from which the greater 
quantity of common salt has been precipitated. The bed of the Bead 
Sea is covered with a bluish-grey earth, containing quantities of cubical 
crystals of common salt and lenticular crystals of gypsum, a gypsiferous 
saliferous clay, a deposit of suspended clay, and matter precipitated from 
the concentrated solution of salts. 

In the Great Salt Lake of Utah, which istwelve geographical miles in 
length and about half that width, one sees above its flat shores and on 
the island rocks, which rise as high as 8000 feet above its surface, old 
beach terraces, which point to great changes in the bed of the lake. The 
perfectly clear water of this lake is almost saturated brine, with salts in 
solution „to the aggregate amount of 22422 per thousand, of which 


* 4 Journey in the East," vol ii. p. 440, from Bischof‘ Geology,” wp, 49. The Jordan 
at high water carries daily 66 million tona of water to the Deed Sea. 
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90:64 per cent. is common salt, 1:18 pér t chloride of magnesium, : 
and 8:28 per cent. sylphate of soda ; though the total amount of 
salts varies according to the season of the year, common salt always 
remains the preponderating constituent. When the water is driven by 
storms over the flat margins of the lake there are often formed, in con- 
sequence of the very rapid evaporation, layers of salt, which in prolonged , 
drought are so firm that even beasts of burden can safely pass over them. 


It would not be far from the truth to say that all common salt comes- 
ultimately from the ocean, Although chloride of sodium, which at high 
temperatures always volatilises without dissociation, is found as a subli- 
mate in the craters and the lava of volcanoes, and is also contained in’ 
plutonic rocks, whence it is abstracted in small quantities by water and 

-carried into springs and rivers; nevertheless by far the greater part of 
the common salt which rivers now carry to the sea was originally derived 
from ancient marine deposits, as was also that whith is contained in 
inland lakes. Rivers simply carry back to the sea salt which at some © 
former time was derived from the sea. The same results- which we 
produce in salt-works occur wherever a portion of the sea is first separated 
from the main body by & bar, by the upheaval of its banks, or by any 
other cause, and then exposed to evaporation; deposits or layers of salt are 
then left behind. Such deposits belong to all times, to all geological 
periods ; they are found in all marine sedimentary formations, at all levels, 
and in every degree of thickness ; sometimes lying horizontally, now bent 
up into perpendicular pr slanting positions by earthquakes, &o. It is 
obvious that such deposits of salt may be dissolved again bya later influx of 

- ` sea Water, and that a protecting cover is necessary for their preservation: 

Under normal conditions the salts of sea-water will separate into the 
same three groups by natural as by artificial evaporation. First the’ 
carbonate of lime-is precipitated, and with it the sulphate of lime, 

. e Bometimel as anhydrite (or free from water), sometimes as thé 
* hydrated sulphate or gypsum. There is abundant experience to show 
that at ordinary temperatures sulphate of lime can be precipitated 
free from water. Experiments have further proved that a solution of 
chloride of sodium converts gypsum into the anhydrous sulphate, 
and though this change takes place more easily at high than at’ 
low temperatures, it is possible that length of time may make up for 
lowness of temperaturo. The fact, moreover, that, in a damp atmo 
sphere and’ through contact with water, the anhydrous sulphate is 

~ converted into gypsum, explains the frequent occurrence of these two. 

^ forms of sulphate of lime side by side. Above the sulphate of lime, 
which, as the first. precipitate, forms the foundation of the rock-salt, 
comes the rock-salt itself; and above the latter lie, as a covering, the- 
salts which come from the mother-liquor; but it ia only in rire cases 
that evaporation continues so long undisturbed that the salts of the 
mother-hquor are actüglly found covering the.rock-salt. Either inroads, 
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of tho sea, disturbance of ihe! bar, upheavals of the spot where tho 
deposit was forming, or otMer occurrences causing the mother-liquor 
to flow off, must have interfered with the deposition of its salta; or else 
if they were ever deposited there they must afterwards have been dissolved 
again. If the barrier, separating the salt lake from the main basin, 
happened to be broken or removed before the deposition of tho common 
salt, the process only went on as far as the precipitation of the gypsum ; 
and even if the common salt had already separated out, it might, if 
there was no covering layer to protect it, have been again carried away . 
in solution by an influx of sea-water, and only the difficultly soluble 
gypsum would have been left behind. The gypsum which is precipitated 
first and forms a covering to the bed of the basin, prevents the saline 
solution from penetrating deeper down, and thus renders possible the 
deposition of rock-salt. 

Rock-aalt strata of such thickness as one finds them in North Germany 
and elsewhere, in which the thickness of the pure rook-salt alone amounts 
to 200 metres, cannot have been produced by the simple drying up of an 
arm of the sea. Calculation shows that 60 cubic metres of sea-water yield 
one cubic metre of salt, when the whole of the salts have been precipi- 
tated; but for the production of so large a quantity,of pure rock-salt it 
is a necessary condition that, after every precipitation of - sulphate of 
lime through the concentration of the saline solution, there should be 
& fresh influx of sea-water. The re-filling of the basin with sea-water 
after the first deposition of sulphate of lime and common salt, when the 
mother-liquor would probably have flowed off across the bar, while a fresh 
supply of sea-water streamed in above it—as in the Straits of Gibraltar 
~~and renewed evaporation, would have caused the precipitation of a thin 
layer of sulphate of lime, and above it a thicker layer of common salt. 
It is the constant repetition of these processes which has caused the 
alternation of layers of the anhydrous sulphate with layers of rock-salt 
(“ annual. rings”). In other places these layers are separated by 
saliferous clay, the saline precipitate of matter suspended in the sea. 
When at last, owing either to the complete closing of the barrier, or 
to other circumstances, the influx of sea-water ceased, the salts contiined 
in the mother-liquor must have begun to crystallize out, Just as in 
artificial evaporation the chief substances deposited next to common 
salt are kieserite (hydrated sulphate of magnesia), and carnallite (a 
compound of chloride of potassium, chloride of magnesium and water), 
besides unimportant compounds. From these salts secondary forma- 

„tions, such as sylvine (chloride of potassium) and .others, are produced 
by subsequent reaction. At both the places where there are known to bc 
mother-liquor salts worth working—i.e., at Egeln-Stassfurt in Prussian 
Saxony and at Kaluscz in Gallicia—their presorvation is due to a covering 
of salifetous clay, although the nature of the deposit is different in both 
cases. The saliferous clay, which has already been mentjoned as alternating 
with strata of rock-salt, takes the place of salt deposits, wherever the 
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quantity of suspended matter in the adh unusually great. In the 
Alps this clay bears the name of “ HaseKebirge," and, is more or less 
rich in common salt, and also containa in addition isolated portions of 
rock-salt with anhydrous sulphate of lime and gypsum. Brine is 
produced from it by lixiviation in great subterranean vaults. 

Over most beds of rock-salt, whether the mother-liquor salts have 
been preserved or not, there lies a covering of anhydrite or of gyp- 
sum, produced by a fresh influx of sea-water, and in the formation of 


` which the mother-liquor, in certain cases, must have had a share. Above 


the sulphate of lime a fresh deposit of rock-salt might again follow, 
and the process would go on repeating itself. A covering of sulphate 
of lime protected the deposited salt from being re-dissolved. From their 
position over the rock-salt mother-liquor salts are called “abraum” — 
salts—4.e., “salts to be removed.” The numerous borings and .shafts 
in the Egeln-Stassfurt basin show that, in, consequence of frequent dis- 
turbances, the accumulations of abraum salts at different points of the 
Egeln basin are very unequal; and it is only at Douglashall and Stass- 
furt-Leopoldshall that they are important enough to be worked. At 
Stassfurt the lower, the so-called kieserite region of the abraum salts, 
contain, together with 65 per cent. of common salt, 17 per cent. of - 
kieserite and 18 per cent. of-carnallite ; the upper, the so-called carnallite 
region, 25 per cent.-of common salt, 55 per cent. of carnallite, and 16 
per cent. of kieserite. The thickness-of the stratum of rock-salt is not 
known, as borings have not been carried through it. The upper layers 
of the rock-salt are less pure than the great mass of the formation (which 
contains 95 per cent. of chloride of sodium) owing to their having 
already taken up salts of the mother-liquor (8 per cent. on en average). 
Traces of brorhine have long been found in rock-salt, and bromine has 
been extracted from the mother-liquor of salt-works; but now the 
-residue from the Stassfart potash manufacture afford so rich a source 

e for this sttbstance that, in 1878, 20,000 kilos. of bromine were produced 
in that town. Iodine is not known to be present in the Stassfurt salt- 
beds, but there are indications of rubidium, cæsium, and thallium. 
Boracious minerals are so abundant that in1872 about 400 hundred weight 
of boracic acid were produced. The commercial importance of Stassfurt 
abraum salts, compared with that of rock-salt, will be seen from the 
following figures :—From 1860 to the end of 1872, Stassfurt- Leopoldshall . 
produced 17,188,580 hundred weight of rock-salt, and 60,616,674 hundred- 
weight of abraum salts (in 1876, 10,864,251 hundredweight). 

Though the chief value of abraum xalts lies in the potash which they 
contein, sulphates of magnesia and sodium are also obtained from them 
as secondary products.* 

At Kaluscs, the *Haselgebirge" occurs in the miocene clay and shale, 
the central portion of which (14 metres thick) contains abranm*(potash) 


* m Bischof, “The fock-salt Works of Btassfurt." Halle, 1876. C. Ochseniua, ‘The 
Formation of Rock-salt Strata and their Mother-liquor Salts.” Halle, 1877. ' i 
Me p 
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salts, principally sylvine ( T of potassium). Below this follows 
again miocene4^ Haselgebirge,” under which lie sandy clay and shale. 
The extraction of pure salts of potash is much easier here than at 
Staasfurt, owing to the absence of salts of magnesia. 

Water which, in the depths of the earth, hes boen in contact with 
beds of salt or saliferous strata, issues again as brine springs, or is 
brought up to the surface of the earth by pumping. The amount of 
common salt in such. brino, and the distribution of the different con- 
tained salts, vary in the highest degree. Weak brine is made more 
workable by “ graduation "—4i.e., by causing it to trickle through heaps 
of brushwood, so that, by the action of the wind and tho sun, water is 
evaporated. Carbonate of lime and a portion of the sulphate of lime 
are deposited on the twigs. After concentration by this means, the 
brine is boiled down in the boiling-houses, when the rest of the sulphate 
of lime (in combination with sulphate of soda) is first deposited, common 
salt and other chlorides being mechanically mixed therewith. The 
loss by evaporation is continually replaced by fresh brine till the com- 
mon salt increases to such an extent that it begins to crystallize out 
(the first crystals being purer than those subsequently formed, which 
contain also chloride of magnesium and Epsom salts), and eventually 
the mother-liquor alone is left. For many purposes salt obtained by 
evaporation is preferred to rock-salt. In Germany indeed, since the 
discovery and working of extensive beds of rock-salt, the production of 
the salt-pans has decreased considerably ; but in the United States the 
manufacture of salt by evaporation still goes on at a great rate, as is 
proved by the fact that 62,500 kilogrammes of bromine were produced 
there in 1870 from brine alone. ] 

Having now described the mode of origin of salt-beds, there remain 
still two questions to be answered: that of the future and that of the 
origin of the ocean. The first of these is almost as difficult to answes - 
.88 the last, for both are beyond the region of exact discovery based on 
number and measure. Any attempt at answering them is only possible 
after a series of assumptions, the reasonableness of which is open to 
‘dispute. : 

Although upheaval and subsidence of laud, necessarily involving 
changes in the extent and depth of the ocean, are still going on at the 
present day; they are so insignificant compared with similar occurrences 
in former ages, and in relation to the extent and depth of the ocean, 
that they may be left out of account. There is no good ground 
for assuming that the amount of such upheaval and subsidence will 
increase in the future; indeed the contrary is more probable. If the 
present proportions of the ocean are taken as constant, in spite of 
the continual deposition of suspended matter brought to it by rivers, 
there still remains the question of the increase tf.the saline contents 
which depends on the contributions of dissolved matter brought by 
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rivers Investigations of the actual sibi contento! dhe Goal are 
"of too recent date to afford historical pro&f; we are lef} to theoretical 
considerations, which are certainly not altogether devoidgof probability. 
` As we have shown above, the dissolved matter carried by rivers to the 
gea consists chiefly of carbonates, with a much smaller quantity of sul- 
_ phates, and still less of chlorides. But the first of these is contained 
in such an extremely small quantity in the ocean (0:80 parts in 10,000) 
that its increase by means of rivers can only be very trifling. Add to 
which, the carbonates of lime and magnesia are continually being used 
up by living marine organisms, and thus extracted from the sea-water 
in-solid form, as is shown for instance by globiger ooze. On the other 
hand, sulphuric acid, and, in & less degree, chlorine, sodium, and potash, 
are scarcely ever used by organisms, and the sulphates at the most go to 
form metallic sulphides, which being insoluble are found in the mechanical 
sediment. The silica brought to the sea in solution is removed from cir- 
culation in the shape of radiolite and diatom-shells, but we know of no inso- 
luble form in which the chlorides of sodium, potassium, and magnesium; 
and sulphate of magnesia ate eliminated from the sea-water. If these 
premisses are correct, the amount of these salts in the ocean must go 
on increasing, and its water must: become more and more saline. But 
that this increase can only be a very gradual one, is evident from what 
we havé already said. We might be inclined to set against this increase 
the reduction effected by human agency. But though we extract com. 
mon salt directly from tho sea, and indirectly also, in the shape of 
organisms removed from the sea (mammals,- fishes, molluscs, sea-weeds, 
&o.), a cértain amount of what was once dissolved in sea-water; yot; 
relatively to the total quantities of saline matter present in the 
ocean, these amdunts are far too small to be taken into account: besides 
which.a great part of this very matter finds its way back to the sea. 
Only ‘by a great increase of land animals could a considerable amount 
of these salts ‘be removed from; and kept from, the ocean circulation, but 
* in the present geological period there is no good [GS for ' assuming 
such an increase rather than the contrary. . 

The following fact throws much light on- the origin of. the saline 
constituents of the ocean. There are; on an average, in solution 


a Carbonates. Bulphates. Chlorides, 1 
“In existing rivers 80-00 per cent. `... 18-00 por cent. .;. 7°00 per cent. 
inso water , . 021 ; 10:84 . .. 80:46 y 


Tt is cvident, therefore, that the daline pf the ocean cannot have 
been produced by rivers so constituted. .Even if all the carbonates 
were eliminated by marine: organisms, and part of the sulphates 
precipitated as anhydrite and as gypsum, the proportion of sulphates to 
chlorides which obtains in the ocean could not have been produced by 
river-water.' Whethere the composition of river-waters in earlier geo- 
logical periods was essentially different from that of rivers of the present 
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day, cannot be directly dete akd ; but the plutonic rocks, and the marino 
and fresh-water deposits, which were formerly washed by the rivers, 
have aa same, and must therefore have supplied the samo 
salts then as now, seeing that the solubility of the salts has not 
changed. On the other hand, there is evidenco to show that 
from the period when marine deposits were first formed, the compo- 
sition of sea-water has not undergone any important alteration. 
In tho oldest rock-salt deposits (the Silurian formation) common 
salt forms a percentage of 98 to 96; whilst the proportions of the 
associated compounds—chloride of magnesium, chloride of calcium, 
sulphate of lime, &c.—are just as variable os in the most recent forma- 
tions of rock-salt. The brines from the Silurian deposits are exactly 
the same as those of the present day. At the time when these deposits 
were formed, sea-water contained, as it now does, an overwhelming 
preponderance of common salt. This composition can only be explained 
by supposing that at that time the temperature of the earth’s surface 
was so high that not only the whole of the water, but also all compounds 
volatilising at such a temperature, existed in the atmosphere as vapours. 
Among these would he the chlorides of sodium, potassium, calcium, 
and iron, and many metallic sulphides. That these compounds did exist in 
the atmosphere at that time is shown by the fact, that the oldest plutonic 
rocks which hardened under this atmosphere absorbed a certain quantity 
of them. When the temperature had fallen so far that water fell to 
the surface of the earth in the liquid form, it must have dissolved all 
easily soluble compounds previously precipitated, and thus the primeval 
ocean arose. The first body of water on the earth was not eweet water, 
but salt water. Marine deposits, all of which contain salts, show that 
this water shifted its place frequently according as the hardencd stone- 
crust rose, sunk, twisted, or.was split by internal forces. The move- 
ment ofthe ocean, not only its level but its depth nlao, was determined 
by the upheaval of land. The ocean as we see it to-day is"the resulte 

of a mighty series of great changes, which were more violent in former : 
ages than they are now, when the crust of tho earth is thicker and 
better able to withstand the workings of internal forces. And though 
it may not be possible to write an exact history of tho ocean from its first 
beginnings down to the present day, it may, at any rate, be asserted that 
the salts now contained in it have been so contained from the very first. 
In geology there are more facts than explanations, and the further 
we go back in time the more difficult becomes the representation of 
individual occurrences. | 

Justus Rora. 
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ANY persons will have welcomed with great interest Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s recent work on “The Data of Ethics.” He is the 
recognized exponent of a principle which has of late been asserting a 
claim to be paramount in all domains of human thought and life. He 
has projected a comprehensive system of philosophy, embracing the 
whole sphere of existence—inanimate, animate, and human-—founded 
upon the hypothesis ‘of Evolution. It was affirmed the other day by 
Professor Huxley that this hypothesis must now be regarded. as con- 
clusivély established; and though this opinion is certainly not universal 
among men of science, there is no doubt that Evolution is the favourite 
scientific creed of the day. If Mr. Darwin is its chief author, 
Mr. Spencer may be said to be its chief prophet. He has proclaimed it as 
the main key to the philosophical and social problems by which man- 
*kind have been perpléxed, and he does not stop short from putting it 
forward as the substitute for the religious creed by which our life has 
hitherto been moulded. It is to supply us with all the guidance we 
need, and is in many ways to transform our present views of our duties 
and capacities. Mr. Herbert Spencer's qualifications for this task do 
not seem disputed by those who deem it a practicable one, On al 
hands, indeed, his ability alike in thought and in expression is acknow- 
ledged, and we may therefore safely trust his exposition -of the bearings.. 
of the new philosophy upon the subjects he discusses. Now, so long as 
the Evolution hypothesis is applied solely within the realm of nature, 
many of us would be content to leave its value to be discussed by men 
of science like Professor Huxley. Though the arguments ostensibly 
adduced in its favour may not seem to us conclusive, we should scarcely 
feel ourselves competent to intrude into a field.where so much special 
knowledge is requifod. But when the Evolution philosophy leaves this 
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region and enters a domain qu. of Ethics, in which it comes home 
to “ men’s busigess and bo ," we may assert some competence to 
judge of its clas, and it becomes a duty to attempt to do so. Ethics 
include the most important of all questions in human affairs. They 
affect the simplest matters of daily life on the one hand, and the most 
momentous questions of religion on the other. They at once supply 
the foundation and determine the superstructure of human action; and 
when the exponent of & popular school of philosophy proposes to treat 
them from an entirely new point of view, we cannot but listen with 
attention. The subject is one which men of general education are 
qualified to discuss, and which requires the exercise of the reasoning 
and reflecting powers rather than special and technical knowledge. 

In this estimate of the import of the present publication we are 
following Mr. Herbert Spencer himself. He explains in his preface 
that it constitutes tho first division of the work on the Principles of 
Morality with which his system ends: and he has somewhat deviated 
from the order he had prescribed for himself in publishing it beforo 
some other parts of the system are completed. But he was afraid lest, 
if he adhered strictly to that order, his health might fail before he 
reached the last part of his task; and “this last part®of the task it is,” 
he says, “to which I regard all the preceding parts as subsidiary." For 
nearly forty years, his “ ultimate purpose, lying behind all proximate 
purposes, has been that of finding-for the principles of right and wrong 
in conduct at large a scientific basis." To leave this purpose unfulfilled 
would be a failure of which he did not like to contemplato the proba- 
bility; and in the present work he has ondesvoured to preclude it, 
“if not wholly, still partially”? Though this division of the work 
cannot, of course, contain the specific conclusions to he set forth ia tho 
entire work, “ yet it implies them in such wise, that definitely to formu- 
late them requires nothing beyond logical deduction.” He adds that 
he was the more anxious to provide this outline of his final work 
because be considers that “ the establishment of rules of right conduct 
on a scientific basis is a pressing need. Now that moral injunctions 
are losing the authority given by their supposed sacred origin, the 
secularization of ‘morals is becoming imperative. Few things can 
happen more disastrous than the decay and death of a regulative system 


no longer fit, before another and fitter regulative system has grown up . 


to replace it." There is a“ vacuum” left by the “ disappearance of the 
code of supernatural ethics," and in Mr. Spencer's opinion, “ those who 
believe that it can be filled, and that it must be filled, are called on 
to do something in pursuance of their belief." 

These, it may justly be said, are the highest pretensions which a 
philosopher could well put forward. The, “ code of supernatural ethics” 
which Mr. Spencer deems obsolete, has been for many centuries the 
predominant force in the life of the most civilized* pertions of mankind. 
It has laid a strong grasp upon the whole of human conduct: it has 
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inspired men in life aud has supported thé in death. To propose to 
fill the * vacuum" which would be occasidned by the gisappearance of 
this creed is much more than to offer a new theory the subject of 
moral philosophy. It involves little leas than founding a hew religion. 
It is an attempt, in Mr. Spencer’s own words, to provide for “ right 
and wrong," and therefore for all moral conduct, a new “ basis,” and 
that a scientific one. Nor is this his only reason. He is persuaded 
that the prevalent system of morality is false in tone and injurious in 
its influence. | “ Great mischief has been done by the repellent aspect 
habitually given to moral rule by its expositors; and immense benefits 
are to be anticipated from presenting moral rule under that attractive 
aspect which it has when undistorted by superstition and asceticism.” 
“ Nor does mischief result only from this undue severity of the ethical 
doctrine bequeathed us by the harsh past. Further mischief results 
from the impracticability of its ideal.” - It upholds a standard of 
abnegation beyond human achievement, and “ the effect is to produce a 
despairing abandonment of all attempts at a higher life” These 
observations will seem to many persons to offer a strangely perverted ' 
account of a Gospel which promises bleasings to all who accept it, and 
to betray a singlar blindness to those “attempts at a higher life" 
which that Gospel still stimulates. But our present concern is aimply 
to observe the immense pretensions thus put forward. Mr. Spencer 
proposes to supersede a Revelation and to regenerate morality. It 
would hardly be practicable, within the limits of this paper, to offer 
a complete examination of so comprehensive an attempt; but it will 
probably not be found difficult to come to a general conclusion as to 
its value. 

It need not be said of any work of Mi. Spencer that it contains 
many interesting discussions, and that the illustrations drawn from his 
wide knowledge of natural philosophy frequently place the facts of life 
in a striking light. On the other hand, it is necessary to say that 
the book contains examples of inaccurate statements and fallacious- 
argumentation which. are extremely surprising in a writer of Mr. 
Spencer’s reputation, and which must raise a strong presumption 
against the trustworthiness of his conclusions on such a subject. Take, 
for instance, his criticism of Aristotle's view of the relation of virtue to . 
happiness, on pp. 84-87. He is speaking of moralists “who think 
that the idea of virtue is not resolvable into. simpler ideas." “ This,” 
he says, “is. the doctrine which appears to have been entertained by 
Aristotle. I say, appears to have been, because his stgtements are far 
from consistent with one another. Recognizing happiness as the 
supreme end of human endeavour, it would at first sight seem that he 
cannot be taken as typical of those who make virtue the supreme end. 
Yet he puts himself in this category by seeking to define happiness in 
terms of virtue, «nftead of defining virtue in terms of happiness,” 
‘The fallacy of this objection is concealed by the vagueness of its 
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expression. What does Mr. Spencer mean by defining one thing in 
terms of another? Definition consists in assigning an idea to the 
class to which it belongs, and specifying the difference which dis- 
tinguishes it trom other ideas of the same class. If, then, Aristotle 
had said that happiness was a kind of virtue, he would no doubt have 
treated virtue as a more general idea than happiness. But this is 
what he does not do. He defines happiness to be “an energy of the 
soul in accordance with virtue.’* He describes virtue, in other 
words, as conducive to happiness, not happiness as conducive to 
virtue. 

But Mr. Spencer proceeds to show a complete disregard of 
Arigtotle’s conceptions on this point. Those, he says (p. 86), which 
Aristotle calls virtues, “ must be so called in consequence of some 
common character that is either intrinsic or extrinsic. . . . . Are the 
virtues classed as such becanse of some intrinsic community of nature? 
Then there must be identifiable a common trait in all the cardinal virtues 
which Aristotle specifies—Courage, Temperance, Liberality, Magnanimity, 
Magnificence, Meekness, Amiability or Friendliness, Truthfolness, Jus- 
tice. What, now, is the trait possessed in common by Magnificence 
and Meekness? and if any such trait can be disentangled, is it that 
which constitutes the essential trait in Truthfulness? The answer must 
be—no.” Now, it would be perfectly competent to Mr. Spencer to main- 
tain that this is the true answer to his question; but it is extraordinary 
he should make no reference whatever to the fact that it is an essential 
part of Aristotle’s argument to specify not only a common trait, but a 
.common definition in all these virtues. Aristotle’s discussion of the 
nature of virtue is one of the most important and elaborate portions of 
his work, and he defines virtue to be a moral habit subsisting in a mean 
relative to ourselves, which is determined by sound reason. Thus 
magnificence is the habit which constitutes the true mean in the ex- 
penditure of money, between vulgar profusion on the one’ side and 
meanness on the other. Meekness is the mean in reference to the 
indulgence of anger, between undue passion and indifference. Moralists 
have differed in their opinions respecting the adequacy of this definition 
of virtue. But it is one of the most memorable contributions to moral 
science, and if Aristotle’s opinion was to be discussed, it ought not, at 
all events, to have been ignored. The judgment of so acute an observer 
deserves at least some respect on a subject in regard to which he stands 
in the’ very first rank of thinkers; and it is perfectly certain that 
he did class the. virtues together because he considered them to be 
marked by “ an intrinsic community of character.” That which is to 
be complained of is not that Mr, Spencer differs from Aristotle. If he 
could supersede him, so much the better. But we have a right to 
expect that in treating such a subject, for such a purpose, he would at 
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least’ attend to what Aristotle says, inste 
misrepresenting it. 

. It seemed desirable to draw attention at the outse this instance 
of inaccurate statement and argument, because it is intimately corinected 
with one remarkable instance of fallacious reasoning ón which, in great 
measure, the whole of Mr, Spencer’s argument turns. Ono of the first 
questions with which a moralist has to deal is the meaning of the dis- 
tinction between good and bad, right and wrong; and Mr. Spencer’s 
third chapter discusses “ good and bad conduct.” He considers the’ 
manner in which the words good and bad are generally applied, and 
deduces from this general use their meaning as applied to good conduct. 
He observes that we apply them “according as the adjustments of acts 
to ends are, or are not efficient." . “The conduct which achieves . each 
kind of end is regarded as relatively good, and' is regarded as relatively 
bad if it fails to achieve it” (p. 38). Accordingly, human conduct is 
spoken of as right or wrong according as it promotes one of three 
general ends—the welfare of & man’s self; that of his offspring, and that 
of his fellow citizens. We do not ordinarily, indeed, Mr. Spencer ob- 
serves, emphasize the ethical judgments we pass on self-regarding. acts 
—a fact: which he gxplains by the consideration that ‘the self-regarding 
desires are generally strong enough ‘and do not need moral enforcement. 

: But when we turn to the rearing of offspring, & mother is termed- good 
«who, ministering to all the physical needs of her children, also adjusts 
her behaviour in ways conducive to their mental health ;" and similarly ' 
with the father. But “most emphatic are the applications of the words 
good and bad.to conduct throughout that third division of it, comprising 
the deeds by which men affect one another. In maintaining their own 
lives and fostering their offspring, men’s adjustments of acts to ends are 
so apt to hinder the kindred adjustments of other men,.that insistance 
on the needful limitations has to be.perpetual; and the mischiefs caused 
by men'£ interferences with:each other's life-subserving ‘actions are so 
great that the, interdicts have to be peremptory. Hence the fact that 
the words good and bad have come to be specially associated with acts 
which further the complete living of others, and acts which obstruct 
their complete living. Goodness, standing by itself, suggests, above all 
other things, the conduct of one who aids the sick in re-acquiring normal 
vitality, assists the unfortunate to recover the means of maintaining 
themselves, defends those who are threatened with harm in person, 
property, or reputation, and aids whatever promises to improve the 
living of all his fellows. Contrariwise, badness brings to mind as its 
leading correlative, the conduct of one who, in carrying on his own life, 
damages the life of others, by injuring their bodies, destroying their 
possessions, defrauding them, calumniating them” (p. 24). . 

It will be necessary to return to this passage; but for the purpose 
of observing the fallacy more particularly in view, let us pass on to the 

, deductions Mr. Spencer draws from these observations. He hes argued 


of partly ignoring and partly 
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in a previous chapter that evolution reaches iis highest stage when 
conduct “simultaneously achieves the greatest totality of life in self, in 
offspring; arid if fellow men” (p. 26); and this, in accordance with the 
illustrations just given, he concludes to be good conduct. He next 
observes that this judgment upon conduct involves an affirmative answer 
to the question, Is life worth living? ‘ On the answer to this question,” 
_ he says, " depends entirely every decision on the goodness and badness 

of conduct” (p. 26). Of course, this is only true on the assumption 
just made, that conduct is good of bad according as it increases or 
diminishes the sum total of life. But allowing this to pass for the 
moment, let us follow Mr. Spencer further. He proceeds to inquire on 
what ground the question of the desirableness of promoting life is prac- 
tically determined ; and he concludes that all arguments on the subject 
“assume it to be self-evident that life is good or bad, according as it 
does, or does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.” That which is 
implied in all views “is, that conduct should conduce to preservation of 
the individual, of the family, and of society, only supposing that life 
brings more happjness than misery. Changing the venue cannot alter 
the verdict. Hf either the pessimist, while saying that the pains of life 
predominate, or the optimist, while saying that the plegsures predominate, 
urge that the pains borne here are to be compensated by pleasures 
received hereafter, and that so life, whether or not justified in its imme- 
diate results, is justified in its ultimate results, the-implication remains 
the same. The decision is still reached by balancing pleasures against 
pains, 162 Thus there is no escape from the admission that in calling 
good the conduct which subservea life, and bad the conduct which 
hinders or destroys it, and in so implying that life is a blessing and not 
a curse, we are inevitably asserting that conduct is good or'bad according 
as its total effects are pleasurable or painful" (p. 28). ‘One theory 
only," he affirms, * is imaginable, in pursuance of which other interpre- 
tations of good and bad can be given. This theory is that rhen were 
created with the intention that they should be sources of misery to 
themselves; and that they are bound to continue living that their 
Creator may have the satisfaction of contemplating their misery" (p. 28). 
Omitting people of this class “as beyond or beneath argument,” 
Mr. Spencer finds that all others avowedly or tacitly hold that the final 
justifieation for maintaining life can only be the reception from it 
of a surplus of pleasurable feeling over painful feeling; and that 
goodness or badness can be ascribed to acts which subserve life or 
hinder life. only on this supposition. He concludes, therefore, that 
*if we call good every kind of conduct which aids the lives of others, 
and do this under the belief that life brings more happiness than 
misery; thon it becomes undeniable that, taking into account im- 
mediate dhd remote effects on all persone, the men is universally the 
pleasurable.” 

Now, here we reach that strange fallacy in reasoning which has 
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heen referred to as underlying the whole ment. It is evident that 
if this statement bo intended as a defiXition of morgl goodness, it is 
vague and incomplete in the extreme. It is certainly got every kind of 
pleasure that is morally good. That only is morally good which 
involves particular kinds of pleasure, or a particular subordination of 
pleasures. Although there is some carelessness, from which Mr. Spencer 
.might again have been preserved by Aristotle, in using the words . 
pleasüre and happiness as if they were synonymous, it was scarcely 
necessary, perhaps, to expend so much argument in order to prove that 
moral goodness leads to blessedness, and that we cannot conceive righte- 
ousness ultimately disjoined from happiness. The good belongs to the . 
class of pleasurable things. ‘But what are we to think of a reasoner 
who concludes from this, as if it-were self-evident, that pleasurableness 
is the one universal test. of goodness, and constitutes, in fact, either its 
definition or its distinguishing property? It is an offence against one 
of the most elementary rules of logic. ` Man is an animal, to quote an 
old logical example; but no one, probably, ever yet concluded from this 
that we call an individual a man on account of his possessing an animal 
nature. Yet this is similar to Mr. Spencer's argument; and he proceeds 
to reiterate it in the most confident and positive form. -He asserts that 
“the moralist who thinks this conduct intrinsically good, and that intrinsi- 
cally bad, if pushed home, has no choice but to fall back on their 
pleasure-giving and" pairt-giving effecta. To prove this it needs buwi to - 
observe how impossible it would be io think of them as we do if their 
effects were reversed. Suppose that gashes and bruises caused agreeable 
sensations and brought in their train increased power of doing work and - 
receiving enjoyment, should we regard assault in the same manner as 
at present? . . . . Or, again, suppose that picking a man’s pocket 
excited in him joyful emotions by brightening his prospects, would theft 
be counted among crimes as in existing law-books and moral codes? 
In these extreme cases, no one can deny that what some call the badness 
of actions ts ascribed to them solely for the reason that they entail pain, 
imaxediaie or remote, and ‘would not be so ascribed did- they entail | 
pleasure" (p. 81). In Mr. Spencer’s phrase, it should rather be said 
that “no one can deny” that there is absolutely no consecution in this 
argument. Without reference to the validity of the conclusion, the 
apparent reasoning by which it is reached is a mere sophism. The fact 
alleged is that we should not consider an act bad unless it entailed pain. 
It certainly does not follow that we call it bad “solely for the reason 
that it entails pain.” ‘Because a certain result is the property of an 
action, it does not follow that it is its only property; nor even that it 
is its principal property. Even if it be allowed that the pain resulting 
from evil actions is one reason why we call them bad, there is an 
extreme recklessness in jumping to the conclysion that this is the 
. only reason. . Mr. Spencer cannot consistently contend that there 
are no characteristic qualities in morally good actions except that ' 
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they tend to pleasure. He Mimeelf, as we , shall subsequently have occa- 
sion to observe, pognon: tifat justico is a valuable practical test of 
actions (p. 164)" If so, it follows that badness may be confidently 
ascribed to an action because it is unjust. lt must be observed, 
however, that Mr. Spencer leaves himself no escape from this fallacy. 
He goes on to say, that, “using as our tests these most pronounced 
* forms of good and bad conduct, we find it unquestionable that our ideas 
of their goodness and badness really originate from our consciousness of 
‘the certainty or probability that they will produce pleasures or pains 
somewhere.” Giving the utmost latitude to his argument, what does 
it prove about the origination of these ideas? He maintains by a very 
elaborate method that goodness must lead to pleasure somewhere and 
somehow. “ Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or 
beings, is an inexpugnable element of the conception.” Granting 
that this may be ultmately involved in the conception, it is a very 
different thing to assume that it was its origin, and its sole origin. 
Even, in a word, if the conclusion were right, the premises would not 
carry it. If such a piece of reasoning on such a subject were encoun- 
tered in a writer of less reputation than Mr. Herbert Spencer, we should 
be justified in .at once laying down the volüme. On questions which 
deal with the complex and delicate organisation of the highest part of 
human nature, accurate statement and strictly logical reasoning are 
more than usually requisite; and if we find these qualifications dis- 
regarded at the very threshold of the subject, we may well lose all 
confidence in the sequel. 
. The point Mr. Spencer has omitted to notice is indicated by a 
hasty observation of his own in the passage, already moticed, which 
refers to Aristotle. “ If" he says, “ virtue is primordial and inde- 
pendent, no reason can be given why there should be any correspondence 
betwecn virtuous conduct and conduct that is pleasure-givimg in its 
total effects on self, or others, or both; and if there is not any necessary 
correspondence, it is conceivable that the conduct classed as virtuous 
should be pain-giving in its total effects” (p. 87). It would s&em 
peculiarly strange that such a remark should be made by any evolu- 
tionist. ‘One of the most interesting features in Mr. Spencer's book 
is his description of the manner in which, as life becomes more and, 
more developed, the different functions of our nature, phywical, bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological, each attain their best develop- 
ment. As he expresses it, the “ physiological rhythms " become more 
regular as well as more various in their kinds as organisation advances. 
Activities are fulfilled “in the spontaneous exercise of duly proportioned 
faculties.” If this be the case, and the implications of the theory or 
evolution Jead Mr. Spencer to lay great stresa.on it, the perfection of 
the individual faculties, their harmonious and pleasurable exertion, is 


necessarily in correspondence with the final result attained i in the com- « 


plete development of the whole social system. In fact, though he * 
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ignores it, he sometimes approaches clqtely to Aristotle’s statement, 
that happiness is an energy in accordance with the most perfect 
action of our faculties. If, therefore, in any case it be imme- 
diately discernible what is the right action of a given faculty, wo may + 
know, without going any farther, that this is conducive to the ultimate 
happiness of mankind. To take an obvious example: it is a matter 
wholly independent of theories respecting the universe, of religion, or of ` 
evolution hypotheses, that the virtue of one part of the intellect is to 
_ argue according to the rules of the syllogism, and to calculate in 
acoordance with the multiplication table. If then a man maintains 
that twice two are five, or if Mr. Spencer mistakes a logical genus for 
a property, can we allow that we have no reason to call the respective 
procedures bad except that they have painful consequences? They are 
wrong in themselves. There is something “ primordial and indepen- 
dent ” in the badness of a false syllogism ; and the reason to be given 
for the ultimate correspondence between good reasoning and good con- 
duct is, that, acoording to Mr. Spencer's own hypothesis, all things are 
indiseolubly bound up together; so that an error in one entails an 
error in all. Now, if we are thus capable of detecting an intellectual 
error, without feference to its ultimate consequences, why not a moral 
error? If we are capable of detecting a false argument, in itself and 
as it stands, why should we not be capable of similarly detecting a 
wrong act in morals? In a word, if Nature be one, there is evident 
reason why all parts of it should be in harmony, and why a defect in a 
part.should necessarily entail defect in the whole. 
Mr. Spenoer’s argument appears, in short, vitiated from the outset. 
by the fatal'error of incomplete observation. He has specified a 
large class of cases in which the words good and bad'are applied to 
actions; and it would seem as if he were too much attracted by the 
manner in which these instances suited- his hypothesis to examine the 
"meaning of the words any further. But let us recur for a moment to 
the passage already quoted, in which he urges that “ goodness, standing 
by itself, suggests, above all other things, the conduct of one who aids 
the sick in re-acquiring normal vitality, assists the unfortunate to re- 
cover the means of maintaining themselves,” and so on. Further reflec- 
tion, however, cannot fail to point out that the relative goodness, at aH 
events, which we ascribe to such acts, depends on something beyond- 
their tendency “to improve the living of a man’s fellows.” > It would 
depend in & very large degree upon their motive. At the annual 
‘dinner of a charitable corporation, a distinguished city magistrate was. 
once presiding; and he urged with much impressiveness a remarkable- 
argument to stimulate the benevolence of the guests. ‘In the course 
of a long life," he said, “I have observed that any money @ man may 
bestow in charity Mas the most curious way of coming back to him.” 
. Now supposing two men, equal in all other respects, putting the same ' 
sum into the plate, but the one doing so out of sheer benevolence, the 
. 
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other for the sake of “ the ‘curious way " in which it would come back 
to him, wouldynot our judgment of the relative goodness of the two 
acts be entirely different? The point may be put even more strongly. 
Cases, it cannot be doubted, have occurred, in which benevolent insti- 
tutions, which have conferred incalculable good on posterity, have been 
founded in pursuance of a positively evil motive, in consequence, for 
instance, of hatred of a relative, or perhaps from an ignominious 
endeavour to escape the consequences of a life of sin. Whatever the 
advantages which result from such an act, we condemn it morally by 
sole reference to its motive. It is as intrinsically wrong as a false 
calculation or a bad syllogism ; and we may thus call precisely the same 
act good or bad according to the motive which prompts it, These 
momentous considerations are indissolubly intertwined with our con- 
ceptions of goodness ; and a book on Ethics would appear self-condemned 
which starts by disregarding them. 

But these maimed notions of goodness and badness form Mr. Spencer’s 
preliminary “Data;” and it would bevery strange if satisfactory conclusions 
were reached from such premises. It is difficult, in fact, to discern any 
ethical data whatever, properly speaking, in a treatise which rejects any 
other ultimate test of goodness than that of pleasure, and which, to say 
the least, relegates to the background the moral conceptions which have 
been most potent in the loftiest teachers and the noblest races of men. 
A few passages in Mr. Spencer’s book offer a passing explanation, on 
the basis of the evolution theory, of the origin of our conceptions of 
duty and of moral obligations. But these conceptions are treated as 
. merely temporary stages in the development of conduct; and it is 
expressly argued that they will disappear. ‘They are descuibed as abstract 
conceptions, due in the first instance to accumulated experiences of the 
advantage of controlling the feelings which prompt to immediate grati- 
fication by feelings which refer to remoter resulis; while the element 
of coerciveness has been introduced by experience of the various forms ° 
of restraint—political, social, and religious—which have enforced the 
authority of these remoter and more complex feelings. But as*men 
become more completely adapted to the sociul state, they will appreciate 
more clearly the evil consequences which bad acts naturally produce, 
and the advantageous consequences which good acts naturally produce. 
This is the only really moral motive (pp. 120-1), and as it becomes 
distinct and predominant, it loses the associated consciousness of sub- 
jection to some external. agency—or, in other words, “ the feeling of 
obligation fades” (p. 127). This leads to “the tacit conclusion," 
which, as Mr. Spencer says, “will be to most very startling, that the 
-sense of duty or moral obligation is transitory, and will diminish as 
fast as smoralization increases" (p. 127). Under such a view moral 
obligation, which bas been hitherto deemed the, cardinal principle in 
Ethics, becomes a mero accident of them. It is neither their beginning 
nor their end. It arises as a temporary illusion in the process of thoir 
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development, and the highest attainment of man’s moral nature is to 
live in the simple satisfaction of sound imjfulses without realizing that 
he is subject to a controlling power or is conforming tb the will of a 
lawful authority. Mr. Spencer admits that this will be to most “a 
very startling conclusion.” It involves, indeed, a denial that conscience ` 
is a permanent faculty in our nature; for if it be, there must always 

be a pleasure in the consciousness of satisfying it. A conclusion which 

involves this result appears so complete a paradox that it may safely be 

left to confate itself, and to discredit the argument which leads to it. 

. It seemed desirable to insist on these errors in Mr. -Spencer's 

fundamental conceptions and reasonings, because in a discussion of this. 
kind everything turns upon them. We shall now, moreover, be in a 
better position to estimate the value of the general system which the 

author propounds. He starts from the principle that, as the part can- 

not be completely understood without a knowledge of the whole, it is 

necessary, for the purpose of Ethics, to study human conduct as a part 

of the larger whole constituted by the conduct of animate beings in 

general It is not easy to see why this should be necessary. - It might 


as well be argued that we cannot have a science of astronomy without: ` ` 


-a comprehension of the whole system of the stellar universe. All our 
sciences have grown up from a careful observation of facts on a small 
scale and: in details, and have been gradually extended from point to 
point, and from the smaller to the larger generalisation’. Of course | 
we can never “fully understand” the part until we understand the 
whole; but if men of. science had commenced their researches into 
natgral philosophy with a general theory of the constitution of Nature, 
they would never have made their present advances. In point of fact, 
this is what.they did attempt in the days before the inductive philo- 
sophy; and Bacon's great work was to recall them from these vain 


speculations to a patient observation of the simple facts at their feet. ` 


» "Accordingly, it has been justly observed by a German critic of Mr. 
Spencer’s work, that it is really a retrogression to the old metaphysical 
metheds.* It is probably, indeed, this attempt to construct a complete 
scheme of the universe which constitutes the attraction of writers of this 
school. Every age, every leading school of thought, has produced its. 
systematiser, and the modern representatives of the inductive philosophy 
&re as prone as the schoolmen to assume certain absolute principles as 
their starting-point, and to cut down all the facts of life so as to fit 
their bed of Procrustes. 

. Professor Calderwood has, aera pointed out forcibly in the 
Contruporany Review for January, that in order to render the evolu- 
tion theory applicable to moral life, Mr. Spencer has been compelled 

‘to modify the hypothesis in a degree which, as implied in an expression 
used by the author himself, amounts to a complete reversal of it. "The 
operative principle ‘of “evolution, up to the point at which human con- 


* Schtrer’s TAsologische Léteratur- Zeitung, 27th March, 1830, 
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duct begins, is “ the struggle for existence” between members of the 
same species and, members of*different species; and “ very generally,” 
as Mr. Spencer philosophically puts it, “a successful adjustment made 
by one. creature involves an unsuccessful adjustment made by another 
creature, either of the same kind or of a different kind” (p. 17). That 
is to say, a lion makes a successful adjustment of means to ends when 
he devours a lamb; and this involves an unsuccessful adjustment on the 
part of the unfortunate lamb. A similar combination of successful and 
unsuccessful adjustments is secn in a state of war between human beings ; 
and the “ struggle for existence " takes its highest form in such con- 
flicts. But Mr. Spencer feels that a state of war cannot be regarded 
as the ultimate form of human society; and, on the contrary, he la 
it down that an absolute standard of Ethics is unattainable except in 
perfectly peaceful associations. But how is this abandonment of the | 
operative principle of evolution at its highest stage to be reconciled 
with the maintenance of the hypothesis? It must be confessed 
that the transition is ingeniously made. “This imperfectly evolved 
conduct,” says Mr. Spencer (p. 18), “introduces us by antithesis to 
conduct that is perfectly evolved. Contemplating these adjustments 
of acts to ends which miss completeness because they cannot be made 
by one creature without other creatures being prevented from making 
them, raises the thought of adjustments such that each creature may . 
make them without preventing them from being made -by other crea- 
tures.” As Professor Calderwood says, * nothing can conceal, or even 
materially obscure, the vastness of the contrast involved” in this transi- 
tion. Itis wholly inconsistent with the principle from which, as has been 
seco, Mr. Spencer starts, that a treatise on Ethics “ has for its subject- 
matter that form which universal conduct assumes during the last stages 
of evolution” (p. 20). We are introduced to an entirely new form of 
conduct, a conduct in antithesis-—that is to say, in opposition—to the 
former ; and it would seem that such an alteration in the main principle 
of life would in great measure invalidate the attempt, subsequently made, . 
to explain human conduct by analogies drawn from the process of &yo- 
lution in general. 

It must further be observed, that there is another enormous 
assumption involved in Mr. Spencer’s application of his principle to 
determine good and bad in human conduct. The principle is, that 
conduct is good or bad “ according as its aggregate results, to ourselves 
or others, are pleasurable or painful.” Now, he refers once or twice, 
' in the reasoning by which he reaches this conclusion, to the view of 
“the optimist,” who, * while saying that the pleasures predominate, 
urges that the pains borne here are to be compensated by pleasures 
received hereafter.” He cannot, of course, be ignorant that 
the total estimate of life formed by Christians is mainly deter- 
mined by reference to life hereafter; and it “ise obvious that if 
conduct is to be judged by its tendency to produce pleasure as 
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a total result, its relation to a future life, if there be ono, is a momen- 
tous element in the case. - Bat throughéut the subsgquent argument 
this consideration is entirely omitted. The “ life” by'the pleasures of 
which Mr. Spencer estimates goodness and badness id that of human 
beings living in society in this world. The bearings of acts on-a future 
state are not for a moment taken into account. Now, undoubtedly, on 
ordinary theories, it is possible for very important moral conclusions to 
be drawn withont reference to a future life. One who recognizes that 
virtue has those “ primordial and independent” characteristics which 
Mr. Spencer denies to it may, as has in great measure been shown by 
‘Butler, reach very trustworthy “Data of Ethics,” from a simple considera- 
tion of the constitution of human nature as we find it here. But if a 
philosopher starts from the supposition that we must contemplate life 
aaa whole in order to estimate the fitness of conduct in patts, and 
that the sole test of good and bad, right and wrong, is whether their 
“ageregate results to self and others are pleasurable or painful," it is 
absolutely imperative that he should take into account the whole of life, 
. whether here or heréafter, unless he can show that there is no con- 
linuity whatever between the two states of existence. Mr. Spencer 
chooses;to seek Bis ethical data in a certain theory of existence in 
general That being his position, he has no right to assume, without a 
word of justification, that a future life for men forms no practical part 
of such existence. If a Christian moralist were to commence by 
assuming a future state of rewards and’ punishments as the basis of his 
system, he would probably be denounced by Mr. Spencer as commencing 
with an arbitrary hypothesis. But a negative hypothesis on this subject 
is just as arbitrary as a positive one. Mr. Spencer has not got rid of 
dogma. He has only substituted the dogmas of the evolution hypo- 
thesis respecting life in this world for the dogmas of theology respecting 
life in this world and the next. 

It might be anticipated that “Data of Ethics” of this vague, 
arbitrary, and unethical character would furnish no very satisfactory 
guidance, and would go but a very little way towards filing that . 
“vacuum” which Mr. Herbert Spencer contemplates with apprehension. 
Such is the result; and as evidence that it is so an unimpeachable 
witness can be adduced. That witness is no other than Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself. In his ninth chapter, after expounding the main 
elements of his system, after having discussed “ the evolution of con- 
duct,” “ good and bad conduct,” “ the ways of judging conduct,” “ the’ 
physical view,” “ the biological view," “the psychological view," and - 
the “sociological view," he proceeds to offer some “ criticisms and 
explanations ;” and he commences with a -passage which so clearly 
exhibits at once the general drift and the failure of his Mene that 
it must be quoted in full. At p. 150, he says :— 


“We have seen that to admit the dadas of consoious existence, is to 
^ admit that conduct should be such as will produce a consciousness which ia 
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desirable—a consciousness which * as much pleasurable and as little painful ns 
‘may be. We baye also seen thaj this necessary implication corresponds with the 
à priori inferendés that the evolution of life has been made possible only by 
the establishment of connections between pleasures and beneficial actions, and 
between pains and detrimental actions. But the general conclusion reached in 
both of these ways, though it covers the area within which our special conclusions 
muat fall, does no help us to reach those special conclusions. 

** Wero pleasures all of one kind, differing only in degree; were pains only 
of one kind, differing only in degree; and could pleasures be measured against 
pains with definite results, the problems of conduct would be greatly simplified. 
Were the pleasures and pains serving as incentives and deterrents simultaneoualy 
present to consciousness with like vividness, or were they all immediately 
1mpending, or were they all equidistant in time, the problems would be farther 
simplified. And they would be still further simplified if the pleasures and 
pains were exclusively those of the actor. But both the desirable and the 
undesirable feelings are of various kinds, making quantitative comparisons diffi- 
cult; some nre present and some are future, increasing the difficulty of 
quantitative comparison; some are entailed on self, and some are entailed on 
others; again increasing the difficulty. So that the guidance yielded by the 
primary principle reached is of lítile service unless supplemented by the guidance of 
secondary principles.” - 

Now, what is this but a candid admission of the practical valuc- 
lessness of the principle which was insisted upon with such urgency 
as the cardinal truth of Ethics, as the one sole foundation of our ideas 

: of good and bad in conduct, and for the sake of which Mr. Spencer 
has treated as of secondary importance such moral principles as the 
supremacy of conscience ? Is it credible that a primary principle, of 
which the guidance “ is of little service," should have been, as Mr. 
Spencer had previously maintained, "solely the reason" for our moral | 
estimate of actions, or that it can be “ unquestionable” that our ideas 
of the goodness and badness of conduct “really originate from our 
consciousness of the certainty or probability that they will produce 
pleasures or pains somewhere ?” If, after all, Mr. Spencer has to fall back 
on the guidance of secondary principles, does he not admitthat there 
are qualities in actions constituting them good or bad, which are appre-" « 
ciable in themselves, independently of the ultimate result of the actious 
in producing pleasure or pain? His subsequent admissions extend even 
further than those just quoted. “I go with Mr. Sidgwick,” he says, 
* gs far as the conclusion that, ‘we must at least admit the desirability 
of conforming or correcting the results of such comparisons [of pleasures 
and pains] by any other method upon which we may find reason to rely ;’ 
and I then go further, aud say that throughout a large part of conduct 
guidance by such comparisons is -to be entirely set aside and replaced by 
other guidance.” But what is to be thought of a principle which 
** throughout a large part of conduct” is “to be entirely set aside ? " 

The case, indeed, would be somewhat different if the secondary 
principles on which Mr. Spencer is thus compelled to fall back could only 
be reached by means of the primary. Mr. Spencer,reaches some of them 
in this way, and expends, for instunce, much elaborate argument to 
reach the elementary principle of the duty of faithfulness to contracts. 
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` But he does not uphold s0 wild a supposftion as that the apprehension 


of this elementary duty cannot be reached mdependently, On the con- 
trary, he proceeds in one of the most effective passages of his book to 
‘controvert Bentham’s assertion that happiness is a more intelligible end 
than justice; and he urges the important truth, that all people, however 
primitive, have somo conception of justice. “Though primitive men,” 
he says, “ have no words for either happiness or justice ; yet even among 
them an approach to the conception of justice ia traceable. The law 
of retaliation, requiring that a death inflicted by one tribe on another 
shall be balanced by the death either of the murderer or some member 
of his tribe, shows us in a vague shape that notion of equalness of 
treatment which constitutes an essential element in it. When we come 
to early races who have given their thoughts and feelings literary form, 
we find this conception of. justice, as involving equalness of action, 
becoming ‘distinct. Among the Jews, David expressed in words this 
association of ideas, when, praying to God to ‘ hear the right,’ he said, 
‘Let my sentence come forth from thy presence; let thine eyes look 
upon the things that are equál; as also, among early Christians, did 
Paul, when to the Colossians he wrote, ‘ Masters, give unto your ser- 
vants that which i9 just and equal'" (p. 164). But if the ideas of 
fairness and equity are thus recognised among all people, even in a 
primitive condition, to such an extent as to afford a practical guidance 
in life, while ideas of happiness are so vague that they must “ be entirely - 
set aside," it seems evident that we have here.an independent test of 


"the goodness and badness of actions; and that the real “ Data of Ethics" 


are to be found in those old principles of “doing unto others as you. 
would be done by," and of “loving your neighbour as yourself," which 
are not sufficiently scientific for Mr. Spencer, and which are a part of 
that “supernatural code of Ethics” supposed by him to be disap- 
pearing. 

* After this practical collapse of the argument, it would seem 
scarcely necessary to carry the analysis of Mr. Spencer’s work farther. 
He proceeds to a prolonged discussion of tho relative claims of the 
principles of egoism and altruism, of which it need only be remarked 
that the conclusion arrived at rests on the strange supposition that, as 
life becomes more perfect, the opportunities of rendering aid to others 
will become fewer. The key to the whole question lies in a consideration 


_ of a precisely opposite character. The characteristic point in human 


conduct, considered from without, is, that whereas other -animals live 
independent lives, except during the transitory periods of rearing off- 
spring, every man is in, intimate relations of one kind or another with 
his fellows; and the higher the life, the more numerous and the 
more varied the relations. As society develops, the duties of men, 
towards each other become at once more manifold and more . 
complex, and conseqdently the opportunities for rendering service to 
others must increase. It was the special gift of the Roman to 
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apprehend the conditions off social life; and the title of Cicero's 
work, “De Offciis,” points to the heart of the subject.* ` But it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to state what are the true “ Data of 
Ethics,” and its necessary limits would exclude the attempt. The object 
in view has been to examine the claim of Mr. Herbert Spencer to have 
found “for the principles of right and wrong in conduct a large, a 
scientific basis;" and thus to have superseded, not merely “a code of 
supernatural Ethics," but all previous systems of morality. Respect to 
the reputation of the author required that such claims should be strictly 
investigated ; and the result seems unmistakable. An ethical system, pro- 
feasing to be founded upon the evolution hypothesis, commences with 
assuming the “ antithesis” of that theory as the basis of human con- 
duct. It proceeds by immense and arbitrary assumptions respecting 
the scope of human life; and its primary principle is reached by a 
logical fallacy. This principle, on being worked out, proves so inap- 
plicable that, by the author's own confession, * throughout a large part 
of conduct" it must be “entirely set aside;" and we are invited to 
fall back upon those primary intuitions of equity which are acknow- 
ledged to be everywhere operative and intelligible. Such a system will 
not supersede Revelation ; nor is it likely to displage the old “ Data of 
Ethics,” whether Greek, Roman, or English. 
` Henay Waou. 


* Bee some valuable remarks on this point in the second of the Rev. I. Gregory Smith's 
“ Bampton Lectures.” Second edition. 1876. 
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THE MISSING MILLIONS: 


“+ (A BEQUEL TO “INDIA UNDER LORD LYTTON.") 


L 


qs is ‘always ‘a difficulty in accounting for great public crimes 
` and disasters from that well-known impeccability which is sup- 
posed to be the attribute of all British officials in high places. “A 
subaltern who misconducts himself is punished without remorse; but 
as'a man rises in the'hierarchy of officialism he becomes olothed with 
infallibility, as it were with a garment. Whatever acts may- be doné 
under his authority, the ability and honour of a highly-placed British 
official 'are-held to shine forth with undiminished lustre. “The power, 
not ourselves, which makes. for unrighteousness "—this it is which is 
supposed to account, according to the philosophy of officialdom, for all 
the crimes and mistakes of High Commissionéra, Governors-General, 


- Financial Ministers, and such like eminent personages. For a practical 


illustration of this doctrine we need go no further than the eulogy on 
Sir Bartle Frere which Mr. Gladstone recently pronounced in the 
Houge of Commons. Therein, the nation was asked to believe that this 
gentleman had emerged from the unsurpassable wickedness of the Zulu 
War with his honour and ability as unblemished as were the Jewish 
captives‘ when they emerged from the fires of the Babylonian furnace. 
The doctrine is a convenient one for the world of officialism; for the 
nation it would be difficult to imagine a more’ pernicious one. Not 
only does it reduce responsible Government tó a worthless delusion, but 


it paralyzes the action of such Governments as are sincerely desirous 
‘to undo thé mischief wrought by their predecessors. We can seo this 


in the halting action of the existing Cabinet in respect to both South 
Africa and Afghanistan. In both continents the indispensable pre- 
liminary to a restoration of stable peace and order was a frank con- 
feasion of wrong dohe, and a generous determination to redreas the 


‘wrong as far as was still possible. But where then would be the 
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infallibility of British aia Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
saw this, and turned aside from Xhe path which morality and expediency 
alike called upot them to foow ; and the consequence has been that 
already their policy is blighted with failure. The scheme of Con- 
federation, for which such torrents of innocent blood have been shed, 
has died an ignominious death; and what they are doing in Afghanistan 
is, to speak plainly, this. They are endeavouring to decoy Abd-al- 
Rahman Khan into a position where the fate of Shah Soojah certainly 
awaits him; and this they call setting up a stable government in 
‘Afghanistan, which we have no more the power to effect than to revcrse 
the motions of the solar system. To this doctrine of official impec- 
cability there will be no reference in these pages. I shall, in what I 
have to say, speak of Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, and reason 
- from their actions to their probable motives, precisely as if they were 
unofficial personages moulded out of ordinary flesh and blood. 

First, I will state shortly how it came to be known that four 
millions had been expended upon the war in Afghanistan without the 
Government of India being (so it says) aware of the circumstance, 
and we will then inquire who may be considered popouable for this 
astounding state of ignorance. 

On the 24th of February the Indian Budget for 1880-81 Was pro- 
duced in Calcutta by the Hon. Sir John Strachey, G.C.8.T. 

The war expenditure of 1880—81 was estimated at £2,090,000 for 
military operations proper, and £2,270,000 for frontier railways required 
for military purposes. At the time of producing the Budget Sir John 
Strachey stated that there was no reason to suppose those estimates 
erred on the side of being too low. Notwithstanding this heavy 
extraordinary expenditure on war, amounting in the. aggregate to 
£4,860,000, a surplus of £417,000 was anticipated, the expenditure on 
Productive Public Works (£3,812,000) being excluded. 

It was announced that the Government of India would not raise & 
loan, as the expenditure on Productive Public Works could be met from 
the cash balances.’ On the 18th of March the Government of India, in 
a telegram to the Secretary of State for India, expressed alarm at*the 
amount of his drawings on their treasuries. On the 17th of March they 
declared that they had “to meet a constant military drain, the ultimate 
aggregate amount of which was quite uncertain." 

On the 20th of April they admitted that tho estimate of war expendi- 
ture for 1880-81 would require to be raised from £2,090,000 to 
£5,500,000, or even to £6,000,000 ; that the war expenditure in February 
and March had been £750,000 monthly, and that from lst April it was 
estimated to be £500,000 monthly. 

We see, therefore, that although Sir John Strachey on the 24th of 
February, declared that there was “no reason to suppose the estimates 
erred on the side of being too low," yet twenty-two days after, the 
Government of India had to admit that they were exposed to a constant 
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drain of treasure for military purposes, And that the ultimate aggregate 
amount of it was quite uncertain. 

* On the 20th April the damning confession was made’ that the estimate 
-of war expenditure on military operations proper must be raised from 
. £2,090,000 to £6,000,000, or, in other words, that it required. to be 
trebled! . 

We will now proceed to aedi who is responsible for this amasing 
blunder. For this purpose the correspondence on the subject which 
has been presented to Parliament affords sufficient material: Sir 
John Strachey’s relatives and other supporters have already rushed into 
print, and shown more seal than discretion in their attempts to prove 
that he, at any rate, could not have been to blame.: Their arguments, 
in brief, are to the effect that Sir John Strachey has rendered great 
services to India, thet he is a man of immense ability, and that the 
Indian Finance Department must be in a shocking state when-it could 
so' far mislead a Finance Minister of Sir John Strachey’s ability and 
experience. Pleas of this kind are really destructive to Sir John 
Strachey. - If the Finance Department be in a state so shocking, the 
responsibility rests upon Sir John Strachey, who has been at the head 
of the deparfmenj for the past five years. How was it that for the whole 
of that time his great abilities and experience were not applied to the 
correction of an evil which must have daily come within his cognisance ? 
The fact that they were not so applied is a proof positive, that whatever | 
the cause of the fiasco may be, it is not to be sought for in the “ shocking 
state" of the Indian Finance Depattment.: In proportion; moreover, to 
the abilities and experience of Sir John Strachey is the-improbability 
of his having been misled in this matter. Let us see, however, to what 
conclusion the facts themselves conduct us. , 

The Indian financial year begins on the Ist April, and ends on the 
81st March of the following year. The Indien Budget is usually pro- 

e duced ir the last days of March, a week or so before the Viceroy leaves 

* ` Calcutta for Simla. The data for the estimates of expenditure available 

at the end of March are fuller and more trustworthy than the data 

avåilable a month earlier, yet the Budget for 1880-81 was produced on 

the 24th February, or more than a month before the usual time. ` How 

are we to account for this extraordinary proceeding? Is it to be set 

down to the “power, not ourselves, that makes for wwrighteousness," 

and regarded as a species of miracle for which no human motives are 

assignable? Or are we not justified in disorong the reason in the 
state of English finance at the time? 

Sir Stafford Northcote was then engaged in an unsuccessful struggle 
against chronic deficit. ' It was known that many members even of the _ 
Conservative party were strongly of opinion that the Imperial Treasury 
ought, in equity, to defray a portion of the expenditure ineurred by 
the invasion of Afghanistan. A motion to that effect in Parliament, 
even if defeated, “could not fail to be: embarrassing to the Cabinet ; and 
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the best way to avert, or, faili$g that, to parry the blow, would be to 
produce evidence of the perfact' solvency of India, and her capacity to 
bear the burden which was to be imposed upon her. But had the pub- 
lication of the Indian Budget been deferred until the usual time for 
making it known, the insolvency of India would have become apparent. 
For, as we seo in the explanations of the Indian Government, it was 
about the middle of March that the “unexpected charges of large 
amount" came pouring in upon the Frontier Treasuries and converted 
Sir John Strachey's Prosperity Budget iuto “a school.girl's tale—the 
wonder of an hour.’ So the Budget was born prematurely into . 
the world, and the device was,'for a time, admirably successful. 
Mr. Stanhope prophesied smooth things to the electors of Hackney, 
and Sir John Strachey’s Budget arrived in London on the 12th of 
March, the very day of the debate in the House of Commons on 
the question of the apportionment of the expenditure for the war in 
Afghanistan. Sir Stafford Northcote was enabled to make appeal to 
the flourishing condition of Indian Finance, as a sound reason for laying 
no additional burden upon the British taxpayer. Finally, that Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey had been thoroughly well instructed in 
the part which it behoved them to play, on the occasion of introducing 
this spurious Budget, is evident from the speeches they delivered. They 
pleaded quite passionately against the degradation of the financial de- 
pendence which Mr. Fawcett and others desired to impose upon India. 
These speeches read like elaborate jokes in the light of subsequent 
events. Sir John Strachey could— 

“imagine few greater misfortunes to India than the loss of her financial 
independence, and the acceptance by England of financial responsibility for her 
Indian Empire. It would signify to India the loss of controf over her own 
affairs in every department of administration, the possible subordination of her 


interests to those of a ieee country, and the substitution of ignorance for know- 
ledge in her Government . 
To this effusion the Vinaro added the following :— 

““ The only ground on whioh India could ask England to pay the expenses 
of the Afghan War would, I repeat it, be the ground of charity. Her position 
would be that of a poor country appealing to a wealthy one for eleemosynary aid 
in dire distress. J can imagine nothing more unjustly humiliating to India ; more 
degrading to the dignity of her princes, more corrupting to the character of her 
people. .... Nor can I imagine anything more certain in the end to subject 
‘India to more incessant English interference of the most vexatious and mischievous 
character. She would soon become a corpus vile for the ruthless experiments of 
administrative quacks, or an arena for the reckless antagonism of political 
parties.” i 

It is the monstrous insincerity of utterances like these which has made 
us objects of scorn and contetnpt to all the thinking natives of India. The 
men who thus held forth on what they called “the independence of India” 
had, by means of Press Gagging Acts and secret intrigues, deprived her of 
what little independence she ever possessed. In*tkeir finance, as in 
their foreign policy, they had peat “subordinated her interests 
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to those of a foreign country." In [heir famine poliey they had 
treated her people as “a corpus vile , the ruthless experiments of 
administrative quacks.” And at the very moment that tifey were prating . 
about her “ financial independence,” they were enchaining it to the 
political exigencies of the dominant party at home. But thus it has 
always been with Lord Lytton and his personal satellites. Their 
sentiments have always been. most elevated when their actions were in 
the directest opposition to them. When Lord Lytton was secrotly 
maturing his preparations for the war in Afghanistan, it was, he said, 
“the atheistic and inhuman policy” of his predocessors—to wit, Lord 
' Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook—which was so revolting to , 
his devout and sensitive mind. When Lord Lytton, Sir John Strachey, 
and Sir George Couper had between them starved to death upwurds of 
a million of Her Majesty’s subjects in the North-West Provinces, they 
affected,.in their published minutes, to be uneasy in their consciences 
lest they had erred from excess of generosity and philanthropic sen- 
timent. The exhibition on the production of the “ prosperity " Budget 
was the last. of these histrionic performances. : 

Excepting those who accept the doctrine of official impeccability, few 
will question that 4he motive which induced the Government of India 
to: introduce the Budget a month before the ordinary time was a 
"desire to serve the needs of the Government at home. But this was 
not the only thing they did. They adopted an altogether unwarrant- 
able means of increasing the apparent revenue.of the years 1879-80 . 
and 1880-81. A brief explanation is ne to show how this was 
accomplished. — 

India has always been treated by us as “a corpus vile for-the ruthless 
experiments of” we will not say “administrative quacks,” but of theo- ' 
rists preternaturally self-confident ;' and probably she never endured: so 
asvere ‘a treatment of this kind as during -the government of Lord 
Mayo. Sir John Strachey and his brother, General Strachey, wére, 
at that time, the most influential men in India, and their plans for pro- 
ducing an India according to the Strachey idea of what India ought to 
be were of the most sweeping character. These plans, happily for the 
people of India, advanced only sufficiently far to involve the Govern- 
ment in. -financial difficulties. These financial difficulties have, on 
many: occasions, rendered “ yeoman’s service” to the people of India, 
by the bar they have put upon the wild projects of administrative 
theorists. In Lord Mayo’s time it was hoped to overcome the bar by 
a policy of decentraliration. This policy was as follows. Up to that 
‘time the costs of the Administration throughout the Indian Empire 
had been defrayed from the Imperial Treasury. By the “ decentral- 
ization scheme," as it was called, the financial control of nine depart- 
ments of the Civil Administration was made over to tle Local 
Governments. In order to defray the charges of these departments, 
the Supreme Government made over to the Local Governments a sum 
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of money which was orina] to be about £350,000 less than the 
expenditure thus imposed -upên them. The Local Governments were 
empowered to make up the difference by fresh taxes of their own 
devising. The: object, obviously, was to relieve the Supreme Govern- 
ment, at the expense of the subordinate Governments, from the odium of 
laying fresh burdens upon the people. It is unnecessary to say that 
this was not the fashion in which the Government of India spoke of 
the new measure. The Government of India is nothing if it be not 
moral. The very taxes which it imposes upon the Indian ryot are 
imposed for moral, rather than pecuniary, ends; and in the present 
instance, Sir Richard Temple announced that the Government of India 
was animated by a confident hope that these additional burdens “ will 
cause a more eomplete understanding to arise between the executive 
authorities and the tax-paying classes; will teach the people to take a 
practical share in provincial finance, and lead them gradually towards 
a degree of local self-government.” The Government of India, at the 
same time, pledged itself to claim no part of the money thus raised, 
except in cases of great emergency caused by war or famine. Not- 
withstanding this pledge, the Budget of 1880-81 shows that the funds 
of the Local Governments have been appropriated by the Government 
of. India to the extent of no leas than £870,000. The matter is passed 
over very-lightly in Sir John Strachey’s financial statement, but an 
allusion to it will be found in paragraph 10, under the head “ Pro- 
vincial and. Local Surpluses," from which the unwary might be 
persuaded that the Local. Governments voluntarily surrendered their 
savings to the Government of India. But the incorreotuess of such a 
persuasion i8 shown by the following extract from a speech delivered 
by Sir Ashley Eden—the Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal—at a meet- 
ing of the Governor-General's Council on the 20th of March. Sir 
John Strachey was.present, and Lord Lytton was President of the 
Council upon the occasion.; consequently we .may rest assured that the 
language employed was no stronger than was amply justified by the 
facta. “ We have been,” he said, “ exposed, to a process of whats is 
commonly called squeezing, ond as a consequence we have had to 
suspend all progress in administration and public-works for a whole year. 
If this was all, I should not have so much to say; but what I do com- 
plain of is that the same proceas is apparently to be continued for 
another year." I would ask my readers to contrast this utterance with 
Sir John Strachey's statement that the Local Governments, had been 
enabled * to afford this timely help. to the general finances with little 
apparent difficulty.” 

Now, was there any such emergent necessity as to justify this violation 
of a pledge given to the local governments? For 1879-80 the estimates 
showed a surplus of £119,000; for 1880—81, a surplus of £417,000, or 
for the two years a surplus of 586,000. This surplus, we have just 
discovered, was obtained by having recourse to 
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‘t The good old rule, the simple plan, 
us ~ TMAnd they should kaep wo cam P 

If the Local Governments had not been “ u—'; to the extent of 
£670,000, instead of this surplus there would have been, for the twe 
years, a deficit of £184,000. If Sir John Strachey’s Budget had been 
prepared with a single-minded regard for the financial interests of 
India, if is not credible that the treasuries of the Local Governments 
would have been plundered in order to make good a merely nominal 
deficit of this kind. It is impossible to disjoin this little transaction 
from the adroit manœuvre of bringing in the Budget a month before its. 
ordinary time. The object, manifestly, was to lessen the financial diffi- 
culties of Sir Stafford Northcote by producing the semblance of an 
excess of financial prosperity in India. She, under the wise management 
of Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, could not merely pay for her 
wars in full, but exhibit a surplus as well—a surplus of upwards of half ` 
a million. 

One additional remark T will mike before quitting this part of the 
subject. If the published accounts of the Government of India had 
shown an entry of £670,000 as revenue under the head of “ Cash 
Balances of Local Governrhents appropriated by the Government of 
India,” attention would certainly have been drawn to an item of income 
so extraordinary in its nature. The complicated form which the 
Government of India has adopted for setting forth their rexenue and 
expenditure, enabled them to insert this sum in a less obtrusive manner. 
The £670,000 was divided equally between 1879—80 and 1880—81, and 
judiciously absorbed under the ambiguous items of “ Provincial and 
Local ‘Deficita” and “Provincial and Local Surpluses.” Few could 
divine that there lay congealed under these awkward-sounding headings 
the wholesale plunder of the local treasuries, and the financial trick - 
whereby«a deficit of £184,000 was converted into a surplus of £586,000. 

_ I will ask my readers to bear these facts clearly in mind, for they throw 
flood of light on the way in which the Government of India dealt with 
thé estimates of military expenditure. 

The estimates of military expenditure are prepared, in the first 
instance, by the Controllers of Military Accounts of the three Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and are then forwarded to the 
Military Department of the Government of Indis. . Attached to the 
Military Departments.is an officer called the Military Accountant- 
General, whose duty it is to examine, amend, and consolidate these 
estimates under the orders of the head of the Military Department, by 

` whom the general estimate, when finally approved, is transmitted fo tho 
Financial Department. The Controllers of Military Accounts are in a 
position to prepare correct estimates of all ordinary military expendi- 
ture; but in case qf a war, and especially of a war in a foreign country, 
their estimates of extraordinary expenditure can be little better than 
guesses. They are not in the confidence of Government, and do not 
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know its secret policy; they hake no special knowledge of the prospects 
of peace or warj,and they ca hardly even conjecture what operations 
may be undertaken, or what the magnitude of the force to be employed 
will be. Their estimates, too, must be prepared a considerable time 
before they can be finally approved by the Military Department, and 
consequently the data at their disposal are not so full or trustworthy as 
those that can be used by the Government of India. 

For these reasons the responsibility for the correctness of the estimate 
of the extraordinary expenditure on war rests with the Government of 
India and the officers who are in immediate contact with it and possess 
Hs confidence. The total extraordinary military expenditure of 1879—80 
was estimated in the regular estimate of that year at :£8,480,000 by the 
Controllers of Military Accounts. The Military Accountant-General 
reduced this amount to :£8,000,000, and was of opinion.that a further 
sum of £1,000,000 expended in 1879-80 would be recorded in the 
accounts of 1880-81. This estimate seems to have been not unfairly 
made, but it required modification towards the close of the financial 
year, when orders had been given which involved very heavy additional 
expenditure, For 1880—81 the Bengal Controller estimated the war 
expenditure at £2,000,000 for Bengal, and the Maflras Controller at 
£260,000 for that Presidency, while the Bombay Controller left it to the 
Military Accountant-General to make the necessary provision, as he 
had done in the preceding year. mE 

The Military Accountant-General estimated the war expenditure of 
1880—81 at £2,000,000. This was exactly the amount estimated by the 
Controller of Military Accounts for Bengal alone, and (omitting the 
comparatively trifling sum of £60,000 for Madras) it, will be seen 
that the Accountant-General provided for both Bengal and Bombay 
only the amount which the Bengal Controller, with inferior informa- 
tion before him, thought necessary for Bengal alone. Moreover, as the 
Accountant-General estimated that £1,000,000 of expenditure, incurred 
in 1879—80, would appear in the accounts of 1880-81, it follows that he 
provided only £1,000,000 on account of the war expenditure to*be 
incurred in 1880-81. Is it possible that any man of ordinary common- 
sense could accept such an estimate as this, and, like the Government of 
Indis, * see no reason for supposing that it erred on the side of being 
too low” ? The expenditure of the preceding year had been estimated 
at four millions, of which one million was to fall into the coming year. 
Seeing that now larger forces were in the field, and that they were 
operating at a greater distance from their base, it was obvious that the 
expenditure also must be heavier in 1880—81 than in the year which 
preceded it. Yet in the face of this obvious fact, the Government of 
Iudia'estjmated the expenditure at a fourth of that which had been 
expended in the year previous. In submitting his estimate, however, the 
Accountant-General had been careful to state the grounds on which 
he considered that this reduced estimate would be sufficient. 
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' ** With an early settlement of std beyond the frontier, the samo 
amount (viz., £2,000,000) may suffice tœ wind up the’ accounts of the 
campaign; should the operations be protracted this figure will no doubt 
have to be increased hereafter in the revised estimate, as has been done 
this year?” 

Here the Accountant-General states in so many words that the 
adequacy of his estimate is dependent upon the prompt termina- 
tion of the war. If the war does not terminate, then, he informs 
the Government, the estimate of expenditure will have to be increased. 
At the tims that Sir John Strachey made his Budget statement, it. was 
absolutely certain that the war was not about to terminste—that the 
troops at that time. in the field would have to remain in the field at 
least until the close of the current year. Notwithstanding all this, 
Sir John Strachey accepted absolutely the :war estimates of the 
Accountant-General, ignored the conditions under which they had been ' 
framed, and professed to see no reason for supposing that they erred on 
the side of being too low. Expenditure was even then proceeding at 
the rate of £750,000 a month. Further comment on this portion of the 
case is unnecessary. For what is it we are asked to believe? We are 
asked to believe “this—that with a war expenditure going on at the 
rate of three-quarters of a million monthly, Sir John Strachey actually 
supposed that for the whole year the expenditure would not exceed one 
million. This is a camel which I am convinced that the firmest: believer . 
in the impeccability of high official personages will. frankly avow that. 
he is unable to swallow. How it strikes the unofficial mind may be 
seen in the following extract from a speech by Mr. Morrison, thé 
Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce; delivered in that y 
last June :— 


“With astounding rapidity tho revelations camet and, in leas than nine weeks 
after the Budget was read, the publio was put in possession of a State Pa 
the most extraordinary, I suppose, in the annals of India; where the whole : 
Council, from the Viceroy downwards, put their names to a confession which 
megnt virtually that they did not know their business, or, as some said, that 
their Budget was drawn up to suit party exigencies in England at tho forth- 
coming elections, The former view we could hardly take without accusing the 
Members of Council of an incapacity which their antecedents would not justify. 
But if we adopt the other view! Well, what are we to think? For my own 
part, I firmly believs that, trusting to the apparent certainty of a return to power 
of those who initiated the Afyhan policy, they anticipated thata Bill of indemnity 
. would then be easily obtained, and the whole thing hushed wp; and that it was - 
only when the change of parties in England showed that conosalment was no longer 
possible, that the (so-called) “sudden and unexpected demand" on our Treasuries 

' was found out." 

It may be sd by some in mitigation of the part played by Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey in this discreditable business, that Sir 
Edwin Johnson, the Military Member of Council, has taken upon-him- 
self the responsibility for the inadequacy’ of the original estimates. 
But a moment’s consideration will-suffice to show that, though this fact 
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may inculpate Sir Edwin Johnson, it cannot exculpate the Governor- 
General and hi& financial colleague. The charge proved against them 
is this—that they made a deceptive use of the actual inadequate 
estimates which were submitted to them. Those, they had been 
warned, would be sufficient only on the condition that the war was 
brought to an immediate conclusion. Nevertheless, they paraded them 
before the nation as being sufficient without any such condition. 

Let me sum up, in conclusion, the facts which I believe to have 
been demonstrated by the foregoing investigation :— 

I. To meet the exigencies of English party politics, the Indian 
Budget was produced a fall month before the usual time. The 
Vicoroy's telegram. of 17th of March (only twenty-two days after tho 
Budget statement had been made) shows that the magnitude of the 
war expenditure had before that date been forced on his notice by the 
drain on the frontier treasuries; and the under-estimate could not, 
in consequence, have occurred had the Budget been produced at tho 
usual time—aay, 81st of March. 

IL. The pledge given by the Supreme Government to the Local 
Governments of India was broken ; and a sum of £690,000 “ squeezed ” 
out of the latter, in order to produce the semblance of a surplus where- 
with to beguile the British nation into a belief in the financial pros- 
perity of India. 

III. With a war expenditure going on at the rate of £750,000 a 
month, Sir John Strachey estimated the expenditure under this head 
for the entire year at only £1,000,000. 

IV. Sir John Strachey declared that he saw no reason to suppose 
. that this estimate erred on the side of being too low; although the 
official who prepared the estimate had plainly declared that, as an 
estimate for the entire year, it-was very much too low. 

Let me, in conclusion, say one word in explanation of the motives 
which have prompted the writing of this essay. In these days we do 
not punish great public offenders. If they belong to our party, we 
transform them into earls; and if we are not in a position to do so 
much for them, we declare that they are “able, honourable, and dis- 
tinguished personages,” against whom we bear no gradge whatever. 
And there is a good deal to be urged in favour of this method of pro- 
ceeding. It is not satisfactory to the nation at large whose blood 
has been shed, whose money has been wasted, and whose honour 
has been blighted by the achievements of these distinguished personages 
in distant lands; but it enables officialism to remain as a kingdom 
which is at harmony within itself. Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey 
are not, therefore, in danger of either censure or punishment for this 
last Budget any more than for their other exploits in India—the starv- 
ing, for example, of a million of Her Majesty’s Matwe subjects in the 
North-West Provinces. But convinced as I am that a great catas- 
trophe is impending in India—the result of misgovernment—I am 
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desirous to seize every opportunity whigh occurs to show the manner in 
which we are governing our great Indish dependency! This Budget, 
with its external semblance of prosperity and its yawning deficit within, 
marks the gulf which divides India as it is from India as it exists in 
official documents. What it is necessary for the nation to understand 
is, that in attempting to govern India as we are doing at present we 
are undertaking a task beyond human capacity. In granting repre- 
sentative institutions to our colonial dependencies, we have explicitly 
_ acknowledged that it is not possible for one people to understand or 
provide for the wants of another, separated from itself by thousands of 
leagues of ocean. But what we have acknowledged our inability to do 


in the case of our colonies, we fondly suppose that we can, not merely: 


do, but do excellently well, for two hundred millions of natives in 
_ India. To these swarming multitudea we stupidly imagine that we can 
play the part of an earthly Providence. But as a matter-of-fact the 
Indian Bureaucracy is utterly incapable of coping with the difficulties 
: and dangers which are yearly accumulating around it. Al that it can 
now do is to cover them with “eye-wash,” in order to keep up appear- 
ances, and then git expectant of the catastrophe to which the Empire 
is drifting with a constantly accelerated speed. As Edmund Burke 
declared long ago, * Our Indian Government even in its best state is 


a 


a grievance.” It is far from being in its best state now. “From the - 


sole ‘of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores.” . 
Hosxznav OSBORN, 
Lieutenant-Colond. 


PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS.* 


NY attempt to differentiate separate parts of the Homeric poems, 
to the effect of assigning a separate authovship to the parts, 
labours under peculiar difficulties, for the following reasons :— 

1. It is of the nature of all popular minstrel poetry to bear the stamp, 
less of the individual man, and more of the spirit of the people, than is 
the case with poetical works of a later and literary period. As a conse-: 
quence of this, the materials which the minstrel receives from local 
ballads, and which he works up into a great popular Epos, are less apt 
to be changed by the action of the poet’s mind; and consequently re- 
maining in their primitive form, are evidence, not so much of the 
peculiar genius of the minstrel, os of the special character of the 
materials which he used. 

2. Partly on account of this ready reception of partially unassimilated 
materials into the composition of the popular Epos, and partly because 


* Our readers willremember thatthe CoxTrxirPORARY Revixw for February, 1879, confined 
a paper by Mr. Freaman, on the subject of this article, to the effect that thé theory of the 
learned Professor of Greek in Aberdeeu should not be set aside hastily, as a mere ingenious 
whim or hobbyhornical craze, but was deserving of the serious attention of scholars. That 
ibis view of the case is correct will itself to any reflective person who considers 
what important results to theology have followed from the seperation of two distinct docu- 
ments—the 'Iah and the Elohim document—in the first book of Moses. A similar proceed- 
ing with to Homer is of ourse perioctiy logramato; and if the result, after repeated 
triale, should finally e not so fruitful, the labour will not have been altogether lost, and 
the cause of the different result will naturally be traced, not to the absence of separate 
documents in the materials of the composite book, bui to the complete fusion which belongs 
to a book of poetio genius, as contrasted with the loose compaginataon of the fragments of 
an srohaio history. * 
The reader who is not curiously familiar with the sequence of the books of the Iliad, will 
readily understand the starting-point of Professor Geddes’ theory by recalling to mind the 
` most ole feature ın the general structure of the Iliad. The first book announces the 
subject, and gives & forvid dramatio starb to the action in the quarrel between the 
. king of Myoons and the great Thessalien chieftain, hus most effective ally at the mege of 
Troy. e result of this quarrel is that the offended thane rétires from the scene; 
and the action goes on through & considerable series of books without his a oe An 
embassy is then sent to supploate his return, which he indignantly issos. The 
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this form of poetry, has completed, tas rarely, if evgr, sang publicly 
as an resthetical whole, but had a floating currency; like small bank 
notes, all through the world where the language was spoken, slight 
shades of difference, contrarieties, and even contradictions, might readily 
assert a permanent place in the organic aggregate, with which the genius 
and the character of the minstrel had nothing to do, but which are 
altogether to be traced to the different local sources from which the 
materials were drawn. They may thus afford, at most, legitimate proof 
` of the incongruity of the materiala, but not of diversity of authorship, 
in the handling of those materials. 

8. In a poem of such immense scope and breadth as the Iliad, 
nothing is more natural than to suppose—and, indeed, the genesis and 
growth of all early minstrel poetry forces us to suppose—that the mate- 
rials were taken from widely different sources; and if it be plain enough 
on the face of the poem that Achilles, a great Thessalian chief, is tho 
prominent character in one section into which: it naturally divides, while 
Agamemnon, Diomedes, Ajax, Ulysses are the prominent characters in the 
other, any difference of treatment that may seem to erist in the parts 
of the poem belogging to the two sections, is primarily to be looked 
on as. the natural and necessary consequence of their, place of origin 
and of growth. 

4, If any other cause is to be assigned for such apparent difference 
of treatment, recourse to such other cause can be justified only by the 
occurrence of such remarkable discrepancies, either in style or manner, 
as can be naturally accounted for only on the supposition of a different 
hand or a later age. 

5. Itis a fatt that the scheme of the Iliad, as announced in the opening 
' words “The Wrath of Achilles,” is completely satisfied so far as a coherent 
story, a development, and a plot is concérned, by the selection of a 
certain nhmber of books in which the person of Achilles is prominent, 
and the exsection of others in which that hero lies in 'the background; 


side thon goes on aa boforo in hin abonoa, and with perdo us results ; till, roused from 
d Patroclus, he rushes to the 
rescue, tuins the flight of the Greeks into a pursuit, and thoroughly hnmbles the Trojans, 
by the death of their great champion Hector. This catastrophe ot place in the twenty- 
second book, Two concluding books follow : one containing the fun games in honour of 
Patroclus, and the other the midnight visit of the old Trojan king to the camp of tho 
REIS Kittel us by Wo (iniconcei: CEN at Popia ek ee V 


hinted at by Wolf (Prolagomena, England 
Pec da io to drop ont of af Thad alec rag pear grues part Lr egerit those books where 
es does not ap —vix, ii, liL; 1V., Rr Fa oe) or reason also ix, 
as also the two which do nob seem the complete satisfaction of the 


p 
indignan hero e MT and to call the remairang bocke tho Ackilleid, a great original poem, 
whi fberwards enlarged by the addition of those non-Aohillean books which give 
it the breadth and the range of an Iliad. This ides Professor Geddes takes up as the basis 
of & minute oom ve examination of these exsected books ; and he arrives at the double 
conclusion (1) with Mr. Grote that they were not oom composed by the author of the Achilleid ; 
e Macher hai icd T A fiu ymey, the real Homer, and the un- 
: author ofan” whioh, for compactness of structure, and for high methotical 
and moral devel ck be looked as in every way superior to the more fervid - 
and bellicose p ons ovi te word of ton ha mo ng vished its undisoerning 
laudations. : . 
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and this fact raises a presumption, or, at least, excites a suspicion, that 
these two parts ‘proceeded from different sources, and that the books which 
may be omitted, without harm to the plot, may have been an enlarge- 
ment of the original scheme. 

6. But the presumption thus raised, taken at its highest value, does 
not in the slightest degree militate against the idea that the enlargement 
might have proceeded from the same hand. That the author, whoever 
he was—cal him Homer—-started with an Achilleid, and that it 
grew into an Iliad under his hand, is the most natural thing in the 
world. The natural action of the poetical mind, both generally in 
itself and specially in the circumstances under which the minstrel sang 
his Trojan ballads, would lead to this result. 

7. The presumption that the enlargement of the original Achilleid 
into an lliad was made by the original minstrel, is raised into a proba- 
bility by the fact that the books proposed to be differentiated as the 
product of a different author, though not logically necessary to a satis- 
factory conduct and catastrophe of the story, are, cesthetically, an 
immense improvement on the original plan; and if they retard the 
progress of the action in one place, or add, so to speak, a postscript in 
another place, do so under the presiding influenced’ of a great artistic 
genius. 

8. Any attempt-to assign the two sections of the Jliad to a sepa- 
rate authorship is rendered doubly difficult by the character of the 
treatment which the poems received after they were completed. Though 
preserved as wholes, either in the schools of the bards by well-exercised 
memory, or in written records, they were used as paris, and circulated 
through the country as a sort of common property which the local 
minstrels, or the same wandering minstrel at differont places, might 
deal with as he pleased. "They were therefore liable, in their passage 
from Homer to Pisistratus, under whom they for the first time 
assumed a universally acknowledged literary shape, to all sorts of 
variations and interpolations, impossible at this tinio of day to be elimi- 
nated with any certainty, and absolutely precluding the possibility of 
drawing, from the curious comparison of individual phrases and allusions, 
any legitimate conclusion as to the authorship of the parts of the poem 
in which these phrases and' allusions occur. 

9. The homogeneousness of a certain traditional style which the 
schools of minstrelsy used in early times, renders it hopeless to look 
for proofs of & different authorship in the region of purely philological 
expression. So far as language and style are concerned, the style of 
the Odyssey and of the lliad are the same; much more the same in 
every respeot, certainly, than any two plays of Shakespeare selected from 
different, ages of his dramatic career; and even, if such a difference of 
style could be pointed out in the two sections of the Iliad, or in the 


Odyssey as distinguished from the Iliad, the just conclusion to be drawn , 


from it might be that the style of the same minstrel had suffered a 
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slight modification, either from the character of the materials which he 
uscd, or from the influence of mature years and enlarged experience on 
a mind of great sensibility and many-sided appreciation. 

10. The above considerations must cause us very seriously to pause 
before entering upon the very adventurous attempt made by the distin- 
guished professor of Greek in Aberdeen to eliminate out of a large section 
of the Iliad called by Mr. Grote the Achilleid, any large section, and 
assign its authorship to the Homer of the Odyssey. Against the accept- 
ance of this theory, besides the presumptions arising from the general 
character and conditions of early minstrel poetry above stated, there 
"will rise up quickly in the minds of many the feeling that though the 
Odyssey is undoubtedly the more closely compacted structure, the Diad 
flashes out in most places with more electric power of genius, and that 
to admit this genius, and then systematically exsect some of the finest 
fields where it displays itself, is a very scurvy way of treating the author 
of the Achilleid, and a very unfair accession of honour laid gratuitously 
at the door'of the Homer of the Odyssey. 

ll. Taking Professor Geddes’ extremely ingenious analysis in detail, 
it seems impossible for an unprejudiced mind not to feel that he has 
attached too muc significance to slight accidental differences, and that, 
even allowing these differences to he greater than they are, they by no 
means, logically or gsthetically, warrant his conclusions. 

12. In the first place, his criterion of geographical knowledge 
proves only that the strictly Achillean books of the Iliad moved in 
a narrower field of geographical association "than that which belonged 
to other heroes of the war. Though -an` Odyssey had never been 
written, this is precisely what must have occurred, as the poem grew 
to larger dimensions under the busy band of the- wandering minstrel. - 
The fact on which Professor Geddes dwells with special emphasis 
under this head, viz., that "EAAac, and "EdAnvac, acquire a geographical 
extension in the Odyseey, and what he calls the Ulysses books of 
the Iliad, which does not occur in any of the books of the Achilleid, 
may be explained partly by the loose use of local names in those early 
times of continual drift among the peoples, and partly may be attributed 
to the influence of later rhapsodists uxing the geographical phraseology 
of their own time. - 

18. The criterion of tumour and pathos is aei worthless. That the 
author of the Iliad has a fair perception of the humorous is evident from 
the description of Vulcan performing waiter’s service to the gods in the 
Olympian Banquet of Book I.; and, if there be more of this playful 
‘cheerfulness in the Odyssey, it is simply because the interse warlike - 
fury of the Iliad, and the general dignity of its theme, will nót allow 
large scope for the exhibition of it. As to pathos, to vindicate to a 
separate author all the passages in the Iliad where tenderness and 
delicacy of sentient are prominent, is simply to make the anthor of 
the Achilleid what no great poet is, though a stoic may be, a man 
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without a tear. Pathetic pieces are introduced in the Iliad simply 
because the author of the pogm was a great poet, and because he was 
only too thankful, when his subject allowed him, to be deaf for a season 
to the rattling of war chariots, and to allow the gentle sounds of 
pastoral peace and domestic tenderness to wander innocently through 
his ear. 

14. Similar remarks apply to the criterion of conjugal honour and 
affection. The author of the Iliad could not always expatiate on the 
methods of cutting throats epically ; so he might be allowed a little con- 
nubial scene between Hector and Andromache, without being supposed 
to have any mystical connexion with Ulysses and Penelope. 

15. The criterion of honour to Ulysses amounts simply to this. 
Ulysses as a type of the diplomatic man stands in exactly the same re- 
lation to Achillea that Cavour did to Garibaldi in the great Italian war. 
The author of the Iliad did him special honour in the part pf the Iliad 
where he brings him on the stage; and that is all. In the so-called 
Achillean books, if he appears less prominent and less noble, perhaps it is 
simply because Homer was a good artist, and knew when to employ, and 
how to treat, his principal figures. 

16. In the chapter of latent sympathies and antiBathies I can find 
nothing that supports the thesis of the learned Professor. If Hector, 
in what he calls the Ulyssean books, is the beau ideal of a courtier, brave 
and tender, as the case may require, and appears somewhat of a 
boaster and a bully and a coward, in the concluding portion of the 
Achilleid, this contradiction on the part of the poet, or blunder if you 
choose, is the natural product of the over-action of the sympathetic and 
the patriotic element combined in the minstrel’s mind. Before Achilles 
neither gods nor men can stand; so even the brave Hector must seem & 
coward, precisely as Pallas Athene, the most perfect character in the Greek 
Olympus, becomes an instigator of perjury, simply because the patriotic 
pulses in the poet’s heart make him forget his morality. Similar 
remarks apply to the fair Helen; if she is heaped up with epithets of 
praise in the supposed Ulyssean books, it is simply because Achilles is 
out of the way for the nonce, and there is room to tell about other 
people; and it may be also, as Professor Geddes says, that sho was 
naturally better known and more talked of in the ballads of Southern 
Greece, than in those of Northern Thessaly, but this proves nothing at 
all as to the special authorship of the poet, whoever he was, who put 
these materials into their present shape. 

17. In his 12th chapter Professor Geddes lays down as the result 
of his minute observations on theological matters in Homer, that there 
is the’same relation between the theology of the Achilleid and that of 
the Odyssey as geologists recognize between palmozoic and neozoic 
cpochs in the strata of the earth’s crust; in other words, that in the 
course of the development of religions ideas, the theolbgy of the Odyssey 
and the Odyssean books of the Iliad stands as high above the theology 
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of the Achilleid as the theology of Pindar and Æechylus stands above 
the theology of the Odyssey, and, as we may suppose,» the theology of 
Socrates stood above the theology of Pindar.. Now, it appears to mo. 
there is no proof of any such stage of develomnent. The Jove of. the 
llied is as much amoral god.and a god of moral retribution as the-god- 
of the Odyssey ; he punishes in the course of the poem the insolence of 
Agamemnon just as manifestly as in the Odyssey the insolence of 
the suitors of. Penelope ; and, if there be in the Achilleid a more. fre-. , 
quent use of epithets referring to the omnipotence of Jove asthe wielder 
of the physical forces of the Universe, and a more pronounced evidence: 
of strife between the Olympian powers, it is simply because im these 
books the element of strife invelves both gods and men, and the stormy 
nature of the subject has an effect on the -associations. of the poet. 
Other slight differences noticed under the head of religion by the Pro- 
fessor are either atcidental, or proceed naturally from the-.different: 
ballad materials which the poet used in the composition: of different 
parts of his poem. 

: 18. Professor Geddes .discovera in his. Aohilleid. &.palmozoic period 
of morality, as well as of theology. But if it be a fect, as he says, and I 
make no doubt of*the minute accuracy of his assertion, that the savage 
ferocity and brutal inhumanity of the Homerie heroes appear largely 
in the Achilleid, and leas, or not at all, in his Odyssean books, he must 
not be allowed to forget that the books of. the Achilleid'are precisely 
those where the battle is at its hottest, and where ferócity, as-a matter 
of course, plays a prominent part.. It must be borne in mind likewise. 
that the very essence of the poetic nature is sympathy, and that a min- 
atrel, like a deer-hound, may be. as mild as a.lamb in one part of his 
poem, and flerce as a tiger in another. The books which Mr. Grote 


‘ cuts out/from the Iliad are all, except Book IX., precisely those. where 


. 


Achilles does not appear, and where. of course the contagion, of his 
fierce and iracund atmosphere does not affect the more placid tenour of 
the minstrel’s emotion. 

19. Under.the heads of manners and customs Professor Geddes : 
concludes—(1.) That the Odyssean cantos of the lliad are ona higher 
stage of. architeotural advancement than the cantos of the Hiad. So far as 
there may be any ground for this observation, the difference is explained 
simply by. the fact that in the non-Achilleid books, which are not in the 


. heat and turmoil of-battle, domestic architecture is more. naturally 


spoken of than in the more gharacteristically warlike books (2.) A 
similar remark.applies to words and epithets relating to dress and fur- 
niture. If these.are more abundant in.the non-Achilleid books of the 
Iliad, it is simply because the singer, not so engrossed and absorbed by 
the whirl and.fire of battle, has leisure to think of other things, which 
bring. him into the mere peaceful region of the Odyssey. He could not 
avoid being Odyssean to a certain extent in his phraseology the 
moment he, ceased to be exclusively and fervidly Achillean in his spirit. 
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(8.) The fact that ivory is mefitioned often in the Odyssey, and only 
twice in the Iliad, and that in the non-Achillean books, may be taken to 
prove that the Thessalian minstrel who furnished the author of the Iliad 
with his material for the Achilleid, knew nothing of that article of 
Oriental commerce, while the ballad makers of Southern Greece, in tho 
south-west of Asia Minor, who were in contact with the Phonician traders 
in the Mediterranean, naturally did. (4) Among other matters of less 
note uuder this head, Professor Geddes notes that, while the old semi- 
barbarous method of buying a wife from her father with so much pur- 
chase money is dominant in the Iliad, in the Odyssey and the Ulyssean 
books of the Iliad the more civilized practice of giving a dowry with a 
wife seems to come to the foreground. But the instances in this case 
are too few on which to found any logical induction ; and a slight diffe- 
rence of customs in such a matter might have existed at the same 
period in different parts of Greece, and so form no legitimate ground 
for any theory of palmozoic and neoxoic formations in the practice of 
marriuge. (5.) Certain modes of thought and expression in the Achil- 
leid, to which Professor Geddes applies the epithet of archaic or palæo- 
zoic, appear to me to be only more bold and vivid, and indicate, as in the 
other cases, only that the fervid passion of the Achillegn portion of the 
poems has impressed its fierce glow on certain portions of the phraseo- 
logy of those works. : 

20. The attempt to prove a higher estimate of Aorses in the Achilleid 
25 a proof of diverse authorship seems to me a complete failure. In 
connexion with a Thessalian hero, and in the hurry and akurry of a hot 
battle-field, in which chariot-fighters play the principal part, the praise 
of horses naturally becomes more prominent; but all over Greece, as 
Aristotle remarks in the “ Politics,” in early times the hersemen were 
the aristocracy; and their less frequent praise in the Odyssey, and in 
the quiet books of the Iliad, belongs to the subject, not to the author. 

21. I-have the same feeling with regard to the dog. The Iliad 
is a warlike poem, and the principal part which dogs play in war is the 
part which they play in common with the vultures; and the mention 
of them with less fierce associations, in one or two places of the so- 
ealled Odyssean books, seems puroly accidental. 

22. In his chapter entitled * Local mini-marks," Professor Geddes, 
after a minute examination of topographical peculiarities, concludes 
that “it is in the Achilleid that the traces of Thessalian influence 
appear in the greatest copiousness and freshness; and the general 
strain of ovidence is in favour of its Thessalian origin" (p. 266). To 
this proposition I can have no objection; in fact, I should have been 
surprised if it had been otherwise. That the popular ballads which 
celebrate the praise of a Thessalian hero should smell of Thessaly was 
quite natusal, even if Northern Greece had not been what we know it 
was, the early nursc both of Hellenic poetry and theology; and a 
Smyrnean minstrel who sang the birth of Achilles would of course 
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| use these local mint-marks preferably in those books where his materials 
came from this local source. 

28. To the local mint-marks of hif Ulyssean Books, all to the 
effect that the author of these books was, as general tradition certified, 
an Asiatic Greek, belonging to the Eastern coast of the /Egean, no 
man can have any interest to object, except, perhaps, Mr. Gladstone, 
“who to his other ingenious novelties has lately added this one, that 
the Homer of old Hellenic minstrelsy was a European, and not an 
Asiatic. But thé topographical indications in these books prove only 
that wherever the author of the [iad was not led to identify himself 
with the atmosphere and environment of the Thessalian ballads which 
centred round the person of Achilles, there he delighted in the scenery 
of the place of his birth; and the non-Achillean elements of his scenery 
smell of the Cayster and of Mount Ida, just as Walter Scott's earliest. 
lays smell of Tweed-side and of the Eildon hills. 

24. Under the next head (ch. 22) entitled “Glimpses of a Personal 
Homer," there is nothing that in the least degree alters the general bearing 
of the argument as above stated. The tradition that Homer was an 
Ionic Greek will explain the genesis and the contents of both the Iliad 
and Odyssey, as gaturally as the scenery and subjects of Walter Scott's 
three first poems are explained by his being a native of Tweed-side, 
and his early residence in the Highlands. Sea voyages and sea adven- 
tures could not but be familiar to a bard who lived on the seaboard 
of a country rich in harbours, and familiarly visited by Phoenician 
merchant vessels ; the plain of the Troad resounded with the echo of 
‘the great Thessalian captain’s fervid chariot-wheels; and the ground 
not occupied by Thessalian traditions was naturally filled up by rich 
gleanings frofn the waving cornfields of South Hellenic minstrelsy. ' 

25. Iu his twenty-third chapter, entitled “ Symmetry of Ethical 
Purpose," Professor Geddes hazards the strong assertion that there is no: 
moral purpose in the Achilleid, and that the original poem was first 
moralized by the addition of the non-Achillean books composed by a 
bard in a higher stage of ethical development, and whose great poem, 
the Odyssey, is not only, as Bunsen has it, the earliest and the, best novel 
in the world, but, at the same time; the most solemn and serious 
sermon. ` The answer to this is supplied both by the invocation and 
by the whole course of the poem. The Bovdn Atoc, or Counsel of 
Jove, which rules the whole course of the war, was to the effect that 
the insolence of an absolute king, doing violence to the feelings and the 
rights of & high-minded associate chief, was an act at once impolitic 
and sinful and which could not fail to bring forth bitter fruit in the 
. misfortunes and humiliation which overwhelmed the subjects of the 
insolent monarch, so long as he remained unreconciled to his doughty 
Thessalian ally. : 

26. In oonolusién, I have two remarks to make :— 

(I) If Professor Geddes could bring an array of strictly philological 
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peculiarities to differentiate his Achillean and Ulyssean parts of the 
Tiad; that is, Tf. he could prove a marked identity of linguistic idiom 
between the exsected books .of the Iliad and the Odyssey, this in my 
opinion would brihg an accession of real strength to his position which 
at present fails. But this is the very thing which I fear, even with the: 
most curious aid, which he may borrow from Curtius and the other 
Sansorit root-diggers, now everywhere enlarging their phylacteries with: 
no amall observation—this, I say, he will find it somewhat difficult to do. 
For, in the first place, supposing Homer to be the author of the whole 
poem, as he was born and moved about in a district where a considan~ 
able admixture of Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic peculiarities was ourren&, 
nothing was more natural than that, in his capacity of wandering min- 
strel, he might use a predominance of Aeolic or Doric in one part of 
his poem and of Ionic in another. And, again; as the books in their 
separate shape had a wide currency through all Hellenic countries for 
several hundred years before they took their last shape under Pisistratus, 
it may readily have happened that, under local influence, some minstrols 
may have modified a certain sequence of the poems according to one. 
dialectic variety, and other minstrels according to another variety. 

(2) My second remark is that the relegation of cerfain books into the 
non-Achillean section, as being not necessary to the logical consistency 
of the poem, is a very arbitrary affair, and renders the basis of Professor 
Geddes’ induction extremely insecure. For, not to mention that logical 
consistency is the virtue of an argument, not of a poem, in which 
digressions, and episodes, and expansions may often form the best part 
of the banquet, judging by their fervour, and spirit, and movement, and 
stirring power, I see no books of the Iliad that more potently breathe 
the apirit of the Achilleid than the fifth and the ninth, and yet these are- 
to be denied to the author of those books whose inspiration ia most 
akin to them, and to be handed over to the peaceful serenity and easy- 
going pace of the author of the Odyssey. This appears to me very 
much like taking the third canto of “ Childe Harold" and handing it over 
to Samuel Rogers, or crediting to a composition marked by the finished! 
antithetic grace of a French Béranger, a song that rings in its every’ 
line with the pathetic simplicity, the vivid naturalness, and the direct 
manly muscularity of Robert Burns. 
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RENT. 


A REPLY TO MR. MURROUGH O'BRIEN. 


N the Conteyronary Ruvraw for December, 1879, an endeavour was 
made to answer the question, What is Rent? The view then 
taken of the nature of rent has been criticised, in a friendly spirit, by 
Mr. Murrough O'Brien, in & paper read on April 20, 1880, to the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. The matters of which 
this paper treats highly merit discussion. They have a direct bearing 
on & right understanding of the true nature of rent, of its essential 
character and effects, and this is a subject which possesses great impor- 
tance at all times, and more especially at the present hour, when rentis 
angrily assailed by many sufferers as a cause and an aggravation of the 
agricultural depression with which they have been overtaken. Rent 
necessarily affects the whole country; it is debated on every side. 
Payers and receivers of rent are deeply interested in ascertaining 
what are the principles which determine its magnitude. What rent is? . 
How large or how small it ought to be? are inquiries which concern the 
whole nation. Above all, the process by which the assessment of rent 
is reached is a matter of most critical importance: yet how many have 
mastered and got firm hold of it? For most men, What is rent? isa 
‘ question still most difficult to answef. 

It will be easier to examine and judge the adn of Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien, if the view taken of the nature of rent in the CONTEMPOBABY 
Raview be first explained in its main features. The question, What is 
rent? naturally suggests the answer that rent i» the consideration paid 
for the hire of land. Many stop at this answer, and fancy that they 
have given a full explanation of rent; but they are mistakea. It gives 
but little information about rent. It is nothing more than a heading 
or title of a chapter: the knowledge sought must follow. In the 
language both of law and of the common world rent expresses the 
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amount of money paid for the hiring of various properties connected 
with land—sucB ws land borrewed for building or for cultivation, houses, 
chambers in houses, and other similar things; they are all grouped 
together under the word rent. But to suppose that they all possess the 
same identical nature, and can all be explained by one common descrip- 
tion, would be to fall into & fatal mistake, and would leave agricultural 
rent a pure unravelled riddle. The hiring, of a house or chambers is 
effected by the same process as the hiring of a horse for a ride, or a 
steam plough for tillage. The hirer pays the price of the article in its 
own market, as góverned by its supply and demand. ‘The only questions 
which arise in his mind are whether the article will suit the purpose for 
which he wants it, and whether its price is fair and reasonable in the 
then state of the market. When a merchant hires chambers in Gresham 
. House, they have no other connection with his business than as being 
a fit place for doing his office-work in; if they are judged to be con- 
venient for this object, the hirer pays the rent demanded if he regards 
it as the natural price. If he deems it exorbitant, he looks out for 
other chambers elsewhere, and so ends the whole operation of hiring an 
office and consenting to the rent claimed. 

The hiring of a farm for the purpose of cultivating it, and engaging 
in the agricultural business, is an operation radically different in kind 
from the hiring of a house or chambers. It is not the acquiring of an 
object needed for carrying on a particular trade; it is an action of a 
totally different nature. Its distinctive and essential character is, that 
a tenant who hires a farm from a landlord is a man purchasing a 
business on terms of an annual payment, called rent. He is nota 
manufacturer at Manchester, resolved to take up the business of cotton 
spinning, and buying or hiring a piece of land to build a mill on, as a neces- 
sary instrument for carrying out his intention. The manufacturer's 
sole inquiry is whether the land is suitable for a mill, and whether the 
price demanded for it is fair in the actual circumstances of the 
market for land. That is not the position of an incoming tenant. 
His true position is that of a man, as often happens, who is buying 
a business on sale; for whether he purchases the farm outright, 
in order to cultivate it, or hires it for a time, makes no difference 
in the real nature of the íransaction. He is buying a specific 
business in a given locality, as any man might do in a manufacturing 
town, and his motive is profit. He seeks, as he himself might word 
it, to get a living out of the farm, out of the trading organisation which 
he acquires. This consideration governs the whole of the negotiation - 
between the landowner and himself, between the seller or letter of the 
business and himself, the purchaser, or borrower upon terma of an annual 
payment, of the means of profit which he seeks to acquire. Hence his 
actual position compels him to take into account „many more, and far 
more deeply important, considerations than those which present them- 
selves to the hirer of a commercial office, or of a site for a factory. He 
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must investigate all the details of the business he is bargaining for. 
He cannot learn what is the fitting price, which he cg agree to, what 
the rent he can afford to pay, till he has reckoned up all the cost of 
cultivation which he will have to encounter, the amount of produce he 
may reasonably expect to realise, the price which it will fetch on sale, 
and thús has ascertained what quantity of profit he may calculate on, 
and of that profit how much he can consent to surrender to the landlord 
of whom he borrows. It is true that the negotiation may begin with a 
particular rent demanded by the landlord, but that makes no-difference 
in the real nature of the proceeding. The landlord's demand is built 
on the same identical basis—an estimation of a resulting profit after all 
the above-mentioned items have been weighed. He knows what the 
mode of reckoning must be which the intending hirer must adopt, and 
he himself has made his calculations in the same way. He has formed 
an estimate of what rent he may demand upon a computation of the 
gross profit to be expected under the actual circumstances of the farm. 
But here a very peculiar feature presents itself in agriculture 
which is very dissimilar from what is generally found in ordinary 
manufacturing. Ihe details of a manufacturing business, its cost of 
production, the expense of raw material, the charges which it has to . 
sustain, the general price of the goods produced, and the rate of 
profit, are much the same in the same town, and often m the same 
‘district. The essential and important figures are thus reached with 
comparative ease. It is quite otherwise with the agricultural business. 
. Here the unit is not the district, nor even the estate, but the individual 
farm. Each farm has its own special characteristics, which exercise a 
mighty influence on thé cost of its cultivation, the amount of its pro- 
duce, the prices it will fetch, and the profit which will Be realized. For 
almost every farm in the kingdom these items must be-separately cal- 
culated before the fitting rent can be ascertained. There are farms in 
the neighbourhood of London, within the zone in which the carting of 
produce and of the returning manures is carried on, which command a 
reft of £10 an acre; a very short distance beyond, almost adjoining, 
the rent sinks to £5. The variations in fertility, nearness to stations 
and high roads, distance from which manures have to be derived, tithes, 
poor-rates, and other local burdens, accessibility of markets, wages, and 
other important matters, are often enormous, and their effects on the 
_ profits won are visible at once. Hence, as a rule, each single farm is 
the object of a special debate between lender and borrower. The farm 
hired is a separate business by itself, which brings forward for calcula. 
tion points peculiar to itself. Its profits, and consequently its rent, 
must be individually estimated. Such dissimilarities, if they exist at 
all, are far feebler in common manufactures. 
Further, it is evident that in making this calculation an' incoming 
tenant will take no heed of the price at which the landowner may have 
‘purchased the estate, nor even of the monéy he has spent in making 
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improvements on the farm, such as drains, buildings, or other conve- 
niences. His cencern, so far, is strictly limited to the produce which 
he may reckon on being able to obtain from its cultivation. But of 
course these improvements, as instruments of creating produce, will 
count for much on the credit side, in estimating the value of the busi- 
ness he is hiring: they mightily affect the quantity and the quality of 
the produce to be hoped for, and consequently the magnitude of the 
profit which may be expected. On the other hand, the farmer will 
insert a counter claim for further additional improvements for bringing 
out the full power of the farm, which he will feel he will have to carry 
out by an outlay of his own capital. They will reckon as additional 
charges on the cost of cultivation. 

The calculation has been completed; the debtor and creditor sides 
of the account have been added up, and a balance has been struck. 
If the business is to be taken on hire, the balance must be a profit. 
So far the process is simple, though very complicated in detail, and 
intelligible. But rent has not yet made its appearance. There is a 
show of profit on the estimates; but we have learnt nothing yet about 
rent. Indeed, if the farm was purchased by a peasant proprietor in- 
stead of hired, the consideration of rent might never amise ; the estimate 
of profit would be sufficient for determining the purchase and its price. 
We must now analyse the balance, and try to discover the several 
elements it contains. In the first place, a deduction must be made 
from it for interest on the capital invested in the business. That isnot a 
special gain derived from the hiring of the farm; for that interest could have 
been obtained without labour and without risk by laying out the capital 
in Consols or mortgages, or some other dividend-yielding investment. 
That deduction effected, the remainder is pure profit; ‘but where is 
rent? Manifestly it is included in that profit—it is a part of it. 
But where is the line to be drawn, and upon what principle? There 
are two sharers in that balance of profit—two parties who musf receive 
from it the reward for the service which each renders to the other— 
the letter and the hirer. How are they to divide it? The usyal 
supposition is, that the landlord fixes the rent which must be given for 
the use of the land, and all that the tenant hes to say in the matter 
is to accept or reject the sum demanded. This is an utterly inaccurate 
description of the real situation. In every purchase the buyer is the 
man who ultimately decides whether a sale shall take place. If he 
refuses to buy, the article is not sold. When prices rise in excess, it 
is possible that no buyers will be found. In the case of the rent of 
land, the borrower, the farmer, wields a force which the landlord can- 
not match. He must obtain from the cultivation of the land a profit 
which furnishes an adequate motive for his engaging in farming, or he 
will not take to the business. One only motive he has for embarking 
in the trade—profit, sufficient profit, to reward his ‘exertions. Of the 
common balance he must have enough to satisfy that feeling, or he 
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does not take the farm. If tho landowner insists on more being left 
as rent, the tenant will withdraw, and another tenant «must be found, 

or the landlord must cultivate the land' himself, Yn that case, rent 
disappears altogether—all the balance, whatever it may be, becomes pure 
business profit to the owner as cultivator of the soil. The real strength of 
the landlord in the bargaining lies in the competition of other tenants who 
seek his land. By their help he may make the point of bisection of 
the profit such as to give him a larger share; nevertheless, whoever 
may be the man that ultimately hires the farm, the principle must be 
satisfied that he feels he will get sufficient reward for the venture. 

We now discern clearly the nature of rent, what it is. It is sur- 
plus profit—that portion of the profit reaped by farming, after every 
expense has been paid, which is in excess of what will satisfy the tenant 
as an adequate réward for entering on the business of farming, which 
will enable him to get a proper living out of the business. Rent does 
not come to the fore till after all the preceding stages of the calculation 
have been completed. The final point is the spot where the line of 
profit is cut; and it is the wil of the farmer at last, not the will of 
the landlord, which fixes that point of intersection. Thus the difference 
"between the prof&.of a manufacturer or shopkeeper and rent becomes 
visible. The manufacturer supplies the goods on the payment of their 
cost of production, which includes his profit, and that profit is regulated 
by the general rate of profit prevailing at the time. A better rate of 
profit would bring fresh competition into the business, till the reward 
gathered was generally on a level with that of other trades. It is not 
so with rent. Its amount is assessed by a wholly different process. 
The business circumstances of each farm are peculiar to itself. There 
is no common cost of production of agricultural produce for all farms. 
The machinery by which they are worked— such as drains, buildings, 
accessible manures and markets, railways and roads—differ prodigiously. 
Only a general estimate, to no small extent founded on conjecture, 
exists beforehand. The results vary for each case, and cannot be acou- 
rately determined in advance. Under the pressure of such uncertain 
forces there is nothing left for the incoming tenant but to proceed on 
the principle that he must have enough of the profit to induce him to 
pursue the business, and to give up all profit in excess to his lender, as 
the reward for the use of his land. 

This analysis teaches & lesson which it greatly behoves landowners . 
to take to heart. Many of them sorely need to learn it. The land- 
lord and his tenant are partners in one common business; they divide 
between them a common profit; each earns more by performing his 
own part of the business well. By a judicious expenditure on improving: 
ihe power of production of the soil, the landlord enlarges the produce 
and increases the general profit; a larger portion falls to his share, his 
rent can be raised Without injury to the tenant, who procures a larger 
yield of grain from his tillage. An intelligent and.watchful landlord ` 
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can also confer very valuable aid on his tenant by advice and sympathy. 
They can contribute to each other ideas and hopes of different kinds, 
and thereby develop augmentéd energy with corresponding benefit. 

We are now in a condition to examine the criticisms which Mr. 
Murrough O'Brien has passed on the article in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review. The view there taken of rent is before us; we can perceive 
the points of incidence on which his remarks fall. 

The main object of his dissent is a doctrine which he charges the 
article with inculcating, and which he calls “ economic rent." He says 
that it makes persons think that there is a natural, definite, and ascer- 
tainable quantity, which is all that should be demanded, and that can 
be paid as rent for any particular farm of land. He doubts “ whether 
this economic rent can be said to exist as a reality, or otherwise than 
an imaginary, unascertainable, and valueless quantity." The answer to 
this remark is easy. There is no such economic rent, no rent but one 
settled by the most practical of methods. The article never said that 
there was, from its first line to its last. As may be seen from the 
account of rent given above, one might as well speak of an economic price 
to be paid for turning-private ironworks into a Joint-Stock Company, as 
the scientific value of purchasing a business now yielding £10,000 a-year, 
Will science tell what the price of iron will be a year hence? Ricardo 
and his foHowers endeavoured to construct a scientific determination 
of rent, but the result was failure. Mr. O'Brien rightly calls “ the 
Ricardian theory useless.” Ricardo made the degree of fertility pos- 
sessed by the soil the scientific regulator of rent. He did not altogether 
pass over other forces acting on rent besides fertility, but he treated 
them as mere subordinate irregularities. He drew up a succession of 
progressive rents, according as fertility advanced by successive stages, 
designated as A, B, C, &. They started from A, which paid no rent, 
the poor land only paying the bare cost of tillage; it was termed the 
margin of cultivation. But, unfortunately, this mathematical departure 
—this land which pays no rent, if it exists at all in England—is utterly 
disregarded by every landlord and tenant bargaining about rents | A 
man who claimed or offered a particular rent, because the land was at 
stage D from the margin, would be looked upon as talking simple 
nonsense, And then, secondly, multitudes of farms possessing the 
same degree of fertility exhibit endless differences of rent, The force, 
fertility, is controlled, and often entirely mastered by other powers. 
The fertile soil of one farm may pay a handsome rent—another, equally 
gifted by nature, is oppressed by higher poor rates, greater distance from 
manures, want of railway transport, long length of road to travel to 
market, a thin population, and other like burdens; it is difficult to let, 
it fetches but a shabby rent. Where is the voice of science heard in 
the assessment of its rent? What is there—what can there be— 
but a settling of the rent by the practical, unsción&fio process above 
described? The Conrawporary article gave no scientific rules 
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for fxing rent; but it explained the method of bargaining at the 
letting of a farm precisely as the owners and the borrowers of land 
argue the matter out, and reach the figure, every day. ^ It then showed 


how rent was a surplus profit, which remained after every other item of 


ihe farming had been settled. 

The question now presents itself, Where is the point at which the 
farmer’s share of the gross profit ends, and the surplus, to be passed on 
to the landlord, begins? Here it is where Mr. Murrough O’Brien most 
objected to the view of rent adopted in the Conrmmeronary. Fortunately, 
be it said, it will not be difficult to show that his dissent is founded 
on a misconception of what the article intended to convey, and that, in 
substance, there is agreement, and not discord, between the writer of 
the article and his critic. The profit which accrues to the farmer is 
‘described as “the legitimate profit which belongs to the tenant as a 
manufacturer of agricultural produce.” It is called “his fitting 
reward.” Mr, Murrough O’Brien understands these expressions to 
mean that the profit demanded and obtained by the tenant is governed 
by some economio law or rule, dependent, more or less, on abstract 
considerations constituting scientiflo relations between the two parties, 
and but slightly cennected with the details of the agricultural business. 
They imply—we reply —nothing " of the kind: there is not even the 


_shadow of such a sense in them. The word “ legitimate" denotes simply | 


what agriculturists in the given locality would consider the natural profit 
which a man taking to a farm would be justifled, by the opinion of 
the trade, to expect. Many other words would suitably express the 
same meaning, such as the fitting, the common or ordinary, the 


‘business profit. And how much ought that profit to be? How is ' 


the world to dikcover what is its right amount? whether it is too large 
' or too little? The test, we answer, is competition. If the proposed 
rent is insufficient the landlord refuses, and some other farmer will ac- 
e cept what*will satisfy the ordinary feeling of the local agricultural traders. 
If the landlord is too éxacting, the farm remains upon his hands; he 
must lower his pretensions, or must cultivate the farm himself. There 
is no abstract law in this process— nothing but!oommon bargaining. 
All that Political Economy can say about the matter is to recount the 


, various facts and, forces which act upon the cultivation of that particular . 


farm, to explain the situation, and to trace out the several motives 
which influence both the parties to the negotiation; and . Political 
Economy renders no small service to so important a trade as agriculture 
when: it enalyses-the conditions under which it is conducted; enumerates 
the foroes which determine its results, marks out for each party: 
engaged in it the influence which he is authorixed by business rules to 
exercise, and guards against the introduction of arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted ideas. 


With this sericea: we will now accompany Mr. O’Brien. in the: 


remarks he makes. Judge Longfield spoke truly when he represented 
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agriculture as “the most honourable, healthy, and delightful of occupa- 
tions." A low&x rate of profit will be accepted by those who take up 
this calling. Equally correct is Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s remarks that “ the 
economical doctrine of equality of profits has no existence in fact. 
Rent varies immensely in different localities, and even in the same 
district, for equally fertile land belonging to different owners, and some- 
times even on the same estate.” We commend the remark to the 
notice of scientific Ricardians: we leave it to them to adjast it to the 
margin of cultivation,—the standard of the no-rent-paying land. 

The writer did not overlook that agriculturists of all kinds frequently 
engage in other occupations as well as farming, and that the rent they 
are willing to pay may be in proportion to the profits they make other- 
wise than by farming. It was no part of his object to discuss two 
businesses run into one: it would have been a hard, as well as unprofit- 
able effort to examine how far a Swiss occupier of land might be 
induced to consent to a high rent by combining watch-making with 
tillage. The writer of the article certainly “did not tell us what 
such a tenant requires, and what was his legitimate profit:” no one 
not living in the locality could know, and even one gho did live there 
could not predict how far a watchmaker’s feelings towards land might 
carry him in consenting to a high rent. 

* Custom," beyond doubt, “has a share with competition in fixing 
rent ;” but custom exerts the same power in almost every trade. Custom 
is mighty in persuading men to accept what they find existing, all 
teaching of economists and other writers notwithstanding. 

Mr. O’Brien says truly, that “ ownership is the cause of rent, and 
that it is the fact of our laws permitting private ownership of land that 
gives rise to the relation of lessor and lessee and the payment of rent.” 
But we cease to keep company with him when he declares that “ rent 
is not a quantity that can be ascertained beforehand by a conskleration 
of the probable produce of the land, the requirements of the tenant, 
and the legitimate amount of his profits.” If we add to these items 
the ordinary cost of cultivation, and the probable selling price, we shbll 
find that rent is, if not ascertained, at least estimated, beforehand and 
acted upon every day throughout the country. 

Mr. O'Brien next refers to “ the assessment of land for rating purposes, 
which provides compensation for land taken for public purposes, when it 
is then necessary to estimate beforehand the annual value of land, 
which is defined by law as the rent at which the premises might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year. What is the evidence 
required in such cases? Do they turn on such calculations as Profeasor 
Price’s imaginary farmer goes through, or on the requirements of the 
tenant as his legitimate profit? Not at all: it is a question of expe- 
rience, of the analogy of rents for similarly circumstanced land, of the 
comparison of the property in question with other similar property whose 
value is known.” The description of what takes place at such assessments 
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is here correctly given; but when Mr. O’Brien infers from the fact that 
the calculations of what he calls the imaginary farmgf are not gone 
through by the assessor, that they are not made by the farmer also, he 
is misled by failing to perceive the difference of the work of the assessor 
and that of the farmer. The farmer does compute the rent he will be 
willing to pay by reckoning up all the elements of the business; the 
assessor deals with rents already: settled, “whose value is known,” and 
which are actually paid. When summoned to affix the rent belonging 
to a portion of land, he compares that land with other lands, whose rent 
is known to all the world, and from sach a comparison he can attain a 
rent which is reasonable-by the side of what similar lands are actually 
yielding. He does not calculate out and fix any of those rents; that is 
what the farmer does; the assessor accepts them as existing, and that is 
sufficient for his office of assessing a farm by the side of other farms. 

Finally, Mr. O’Brien sums up “the conclusion which he wishes to 
Maintain in opposition to Professor Price, that there is no absolute 
quantity, no reality corresponding to what «he terms economic rent.” 
But there is no opposition: Professor Price has never proclaimed. a 
rent determined py scientific laws; he has nowhere spoken of an 
economic rent; his rent is the fent reached by bargaining between 
the landlord and the tenant, bargaining founded on the practical 
elements existing in the business. Mr. O'Brien calls Mr. Bright to 
his aid against an economie rent; but Mr. Bright describes precisely 
the same process as that unfolded in the CowTmMPORARY article. It is 
“a plan" carried out on Mr. Bright’s principle that those who are in- 
terested in the bargain should be- those by whom the bargain is com- 
pleted and accepted. No economist evér did, or ever can declare, what 
the rent of a single farm ought to be, but he can explain the method by 
which the landowner and the accepting tenant arrive at the common 
conclusion. The writer of the article has no theory to abandon as not 
corresponding with observed facts, for he never had such a theory, and 
the observed facts dwelt on in the bargaining are exactly what he pointed 
out'and stood upon. Ho never stated what profit would be legitimate, 
that is, which figure would be proclaimed by scientific rules as govern- 
ing the business. All he urged, and still urges, was that the profit must 
satisfy the tenant, or the farm he will not take; dnd, on the other hand, 
if he claims an unduly low rent, he will find a rival competitor stepping 
into the farm-house. What is fair rent, low rent, excessive rent, no 
economist, as such, is qualified to say: the bargainers on the spot can 
alone determine these quantities. 

But Mr. O’Brien sets forth a very real and important truth when he 
‘ends his paper with the remark that, in the letting of land, competition 
can never come fully into play to the exclusion of all other, motives. 
Here the feeling, yalne—in the sense derived from the verb, I value—he 
rightly appeals to, for it is the greatest force in all the economical life 
of men. Many is the stretch of land which gathers a higher rent becausó , 
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it commands beautiful views, or is freshened by healthy breezes, or is 
surrounded by pleasant neighbours, or has been tenanted by the same 
family for generations. But Mr. O’Brien is much mistaken when he 
expels this impelling and governing power, value, the feeling value, from 
the sales of land. Itdominates, ag has been said, over every economical 
act of human life, and in few departments of it is its rule stronger than 
in the acquisition of land. Historical associations, a park studded with 
the venerable trunks of decayed trees, local and political influence, security 
against the invasion of manufacturing mills and chimneys, beauty of situa- 
tion, and endless other considerations of the same kind, tend, in the 
mind of the intending purchaser, to thrust down into a secondary place 
the thought of the rental to be expected, and so exalt the feeling, value, 
as to make the eager buyer ready to give a price which profit motives 
cannot justify. To suppose that, in buying ånd selling, regard for money 
is always the sole or the dominant consideration, is to make Political 
Economy untrue to human nature, and to render it a stranger in the 
very region over -which it is called upon to rule. 
Bonasty Paice. 
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COMPARATIVE ZESTHETICS. 


1. 


HE Science of AZisthetios is essentially a double science. Art, it is 
true, is its Ble subject of investigation, and it combines in the 
stady of art intellectual instruments the most heterogeneous: meta- 
physical abstraction and historical research, criticism the most individual - 
and speculation the most general, induction the most servile and deduc- 
tion the most soaring; but whatever the method of investigation, the 
science of methetics must examine art from one of two totally distinct . 
points of view. The esthetician may study art now from the one point 
of view, now from the other; the two branches of the science may 
cross and recross and aot and react inextricably, but two branches they 
are, and must, from the inherent nature of art, ever remain. For art is 
at the same time two very different things: it is the product of a given 
mental condition, and it is the producer of another mental condition ; 
and it must be studied either in reference to its origin or in reference 
io its effects. We may start from the mental condition of the artist, 
and trace the elaboration of the work; or we may start from the mental 
condition of the spectator, and trace his impressions back to the work; 
‘we may consider the work of art either as the result and termination of 
one set of phenomena or as the cause and beginning of another set of 
phenomena. The work of art is the centre of msthetical study, and 
sesthetical study may journey backwards to its origin, or forwards to its 
effect; but though the two branches are equally in the domain of 
wsthetica, they are diverging, and can be explored only separately and 
in succession. We cannot ascertain the genesis of a work of art by 
analysing the impressions left on our mind by that work in its com- 


.pleteness, nor can we ascertain the intrinsic value of a work of art by 


analyzing the conditions which gave it birth; we cannot decide ques- 
tions of.criticiam by historical research, and we cannot solve historical 
problems by critical decisions. 
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~ Thus it is that the science of wsthetics, despite its absolute unity of 
general object, really consists of two sciences, allied, because they both 
start from the same point, namely, the work of art, but divergent, 
because the one goes back from the work to the causes which produced 
it, and the other goes forward from the work to the effects which it 
produces. The one branch of sethetics views art as one of the great 
products of the intellect, as & mental phenomenon, like religion and 
social institutions, to be examined and explained by the light of history, 
philology and geography, ethnography and psychology. The other 
branch of sesthetics views art as the producer of certain mental condi- 
tions, and discusses the legitimacy and value of these various effecta. 
The first of the two wsthetical sciences explains the origin of art, but 
refuses to discuss the value and effect of art when once elaborated; the 
second of the two ssthetical sciences refuses to take into consideration 
the manner in which the art has been produced; it recognises art only 
as already existing, and will discuss only its value and effects. The two 
wathetical sciences are as different from each other as are the history of 
morals from ethics, or political economy from the history of commerce. 
They call alternately upon the attention of the esthetician ; they are for 
ever mistaken for one another; they are continually set to solve each 
other's problems; their affinity and their divergence are an unceasing 
source of sesthetical error: each appears in turns as the sole explanation 
of artistic phenomena, and while one wsethetician, accustomed like 
Mr. Ruskin to the mere analysis of the work of art and its effects, will 
build up a totally false theory of artistic genesis, another msthetician, 
like M. Taine, incapable of doing more than study the origin and 
development of art, will lay down an absolutely erroneous system of 
artistic judgment. Let us therefore distinguish the two sciences usually 
amalgamated under the name separately and in succession. The origin 
of the work of art can be ascertained only by esthetics; let us give 
each its proper mission and devote to each its special means of investiga- 
tion; above all and before everything else, let us know which is which 
and which is the one with which we are busied or of which we fre 
talking. The nomenclature of science is necessarily at once too limited 
and too general; we cannot condense into a single word the infinitely 
numerous and intricate distinctions and resemblances between one 
science and another; we cannot make a single word convey a complicated 
meaning which requires pages of explanation; we must suggest either 
too much or too little; we must be satisfied, therefore, if the name 
which we give to a science be not absolutely arbitrary, if it suggest 
something of its real nature. It is bearing in mind this insurmountable 
difficulty, and persuaded of the futility of seeking for absolute precision 
of nomenglature, that we suggest as respective designations for the two 
distinct but ever confounded branches of ssthetics the respective names 

of—Absolute Aisthetics and Comparative Æsihetics. 
Absolute Æsthetics is that science which, starting from the work of 
art as an already existing entity , refuses to investigate into its origin, 


^ 
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and devotes itself to determining its value, aims, and effects. We call 
it absolute because it isolates art from,all cognata ‘products of the 
intellect, like religion or social institutions, because it knows of art only 
as art, as an absolute and complete entity ; we call it absolute also 
because it can isolate not only art in general, but one art in particular, 
and not only one art in particular, but one work of art as an individual, 
in order to study its value and effects; because it can not only deter- 
miné the value and effect of art without reference to any other mental 
productions, but because it can study the nature, laws, and aims of - 
music as if painting did not exist, and of architecture as if there were no 
such thing as music; nay, because it can stndy the effect of a single 
picture, statue, or piece of music, as if no other picture, statue, or piece 
of music existed ; we call it absolute because jt deals solely with the 
relations between the work of art and the mind which perceives it. 
Comparative /Esthetics is that science which, regarding the work of 
art as a product and manifestatien of certain mental conditions, refuses 
to consider its value and effects, and devotes itself to tracing its origin 
and development. We call it comparative because, considering art as a 
manifestation of certain conditions, it compares its genesis and elabo- 
ration with the genesis and elaboration of cognate mental productions, 
such as religious and political institutions; we call it comparative also 
because, investigating, into the genesis of one art, it is forced to have 
recourse to comparison with the genesis of another art; because in its 
study of the production of a single. form of one art it must compare 
that form with the other forms of the same art, nay, because it cannot 
explain the existence of even an individual picture, statue, or piece of 
music, without referring to other pictures, statues, or pieces of music ; 
we call it comparative because it deals with the relations between one 
individual work of art and another individual work, between one phese 
of an art and another phase, between one art and another art, and 
finally between art in general and the psychological, geographical, and 
historical conditions which have produced it. 

* Absolute Æasthetics is mainly critical; Comparative JEethetics is 
mainly historical Absolute Æsthetics teaches us how to classify the 
various phases and works of art with reference to their effect on the 
mind which perceives them ; Comparative /Esthetics teaches us how to 
classify the various phases and works of art with reference to their 
relations, direct and collateral, hoth to each other and to their common 
origin. Which of the two sciences should precede the other? ‘To us 
there appears no possible solution to this question ; the one science can- 
not proceed from the other, since, starting from the same point, they 
lead in divergent directions. They are distinct; but because they are 

. distinct, they for ever act and react upon each other. ‘They cannot 
solve each other's problems, but the oné can, so to speak, shed its light 
upon the investigations of the other. A right apprehension of the 
genesis of art does not in any way imply a correct appreciation.of the 
mission of art; nor does a correct appreciation of the mission of art 
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imply a correct apprehension of the genesis of art ; on the contrary, the 
two are often in contradictipn, because one science is set to explain 


phenomena belonging to the jurisdiction of the other; but a mistakein . 


comparative sesthetics will often lead to a mistake in absolute tsthetics, 
and vice versd. We must distinguish between the two sciences and their 
respective mission ; but we must be prepared to find that their work ia 
closely allied, and that a problem of absolute æsthetics will often suggest 
and involve a question of comparative esthetics, and a problem of com- 
parative msthetics will often suggest and involve a question of absolute 
sesthetics. . 

The following study is a rough outline of a system of Comparative 
Alisthetics; it deals with the evolution and classification of artistic 
form; butin so doing it may incidentally require the solution of & 
question of absolute msthetics ; in dealing with the evolution and classi- 
fieation of artistic form, we may need to define the nature of artistic 
form; but the nature and aim of art is not the real subject of our 
inquiry. Our problem is one not of absolute esthetics, but of comparative 
sesthetics, and the problem is :—W hat are the necessary relations between 
art and civilization, between one art and another, between one phase of 
art’s existence and another, and between the various works of art belong- 
ing to a single phase; in short, what is the genesis and evolution of art? 


The first great fact of Comparative Aisthetics—a fact dimly per- 
ceived by Winckelmann and Lessing, the precursors of the yet unborn 
science, broadly started by its first systematic expounder Hegel, and 
clearly demonstrated by its most recent investigator, Taine,—the fact 
which is the key to all the problems of the science, is that the artist is 
only the proximate agent in the production of the work of art. The 
artist is merely the specially gifted individual who severs and hands to 
us at & given moment in its existence the precious fruit of the tree of 
art. Art is not contained in him, he is outside art; the plant of 
art has developed during centuries and centuries, the lifetime of an 
individual is too short to watch its bud turning to flower or its flower to 
fruit; layers of generations of men hideitsroots; we must seek through 
stratified civilizations for their beginnings; the germ is hidden— where, 
we may vaguely guess, but we cannot see. For the work of art which 
we soe or hear is not even that wherein the life of the art has been 
contained: the work of art is only the concretely existing but lifeless 
portrait of the living, ever shifting and changing mental conception 
which is the artistic form. The artistic form has no physical existence: 
it is a phantom, but in this phantom is the real life of the art. For an 
art has but a purely mental life; its birth, its growth, and its decay take 
place not in the hewn stone or painted canvas, but in the mind of the 
artist, of the artists brethren and predecessors, of whole nations for 
generations and generations; the visible or audible individual work 
which remains to us is merely the portrait of the abstract artistic form 
at a given moment of its existence. The work of art is fixed and 
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enduring ; the artistic form is shifting and fleeting; artistic form in its 
living reality can be perceived only by the artistic generation of & given 
time, as the living reality of a human being can be seen only by his 
contemporaries; the artistic form is seen in constant change by the 
artistic generation in whose mind it exists, even as the individual man 
is seen in constant change by his contemporaries; if posterity would 
know what that individual man was like at & given moment, it can do 
so only by seeing his portrait painted at that given moment; even if 
still alive, he is no longer the same: to have an idea of the once 
famous beauty, we must look at this picture painted, irrevocably finished, 
fifty years since; the old broken woman who stands by our side was 
once that beauty, but she has changed and the picture has endured. 
Thus it is with the artistic form: it was a living, mental existence,: 
living, consequently also developing, changing, and probably also dying ; 
what we can see or hear is merely its image in one of its phases. 
Raphael, painting his Galatea, was preserving the likeness of the artistic 
form of his day exactly in the same way that he was preserving the 
likeness of. Julius-IL when painting his portrait. The form in the 
Galatea seams ag finite as does the action jn thé sitting, meditating 
Julius; yet even as the sitting Julius did in the reality rise, go his way, 
act and die, so the living artistic form would change, and in process of 
time die also. 

The artistic life, the genesis, the evolution of art must therefore be 
sought not in the finite, unchangeable, separate works of art, but in the 
artistic form, in the mental combination of lines, colours, or sounds of 
which the concrete works of art are-but the visible and lifeless image. 
The individuad artist creates the portrait, but does not create the reality : 
the artistic form lives in his mmd, and in his mind undergoes definite 
alterations in a definite direction, as inevitable as the expansion of a 
bud intoea flower or the expansion of a flower into a fruit; changes 
which by the necessity of its constitution must be in one special direction, 
but which are modified in detail by the accidental peculiarities of the 
individual artist and his surroundings, as the necessary and inevitable 
general changes in a plant are modified in detail by the accidental 
peculiarities of its individual surroundings. To this individual artist and 
his fellows the artistic form has been transmitted by his predecessors at 
a given stage of development, and by him it must be transmitted at 
another given stage of development to his successors: whatever the 
modifications due to the individual mind by which it has been contained, 
the artistic form must needs develop, and its stages of development must 
needs follow upon one another in a given order. The work of art then 
does not owe its main peculiarities to the artist who gives it a concrete, 
visible, or audible existence: the works of all his contemporaries, 
however different their individual nature, resemble it in all its main 
characteristics ; the pressure of the individual nature upon the artistic 
‘form which has lived in it through a phase of his existence, is either 
scarcely perceptible or perceptible onlpin,very minor distinctions, which 
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in no way disturb the great general features possessed by it in common 
with all the other works produced at the same time. Whatever the 
individual difference between the works of artists of the same generation, 
they disappear from view when we bring into comparison the works even 
of the immediately preceding or succeeding generation; the differences 
between Phidias and Polyclete are lost when we compare both Phidias 
and Polyclete with Praxiteles and Lysippus; the differences between 
Orcagna and Memmi are lost when we compare both with Masaccio 
aud Uccello; the differences between Handel and Marcello are lost 
when we compare both with Gluck and Jommelli; the sculptors of the 
year 400 B.o. are all more like each other than they are like the artists 
of the year 850 n.c.; the painters of the year 1870 are all more like each 
other than they are like the painters of 1420; nay, the composers of 
the year 1720 are more like each other, be they Venetian or Saxon, 
than they are like the composers of the year 1760. 

If, therefore, as we have seen, the work of art does not owe its main 
characteristics to the individual artist by whom it is produced, where 
must we look for the real cause of those main characteristics which, 
despite the difference in detail due to individual endowment, unite all 
the works of one period By a bond of resemblance?* The answer to 
this question, given us unwittingly already by Winckelmann, clearly 
indicated by Hegel, and distinctly formulated by Taine, is: The main 
characteristics of any given art at any given moment are referable to 
the social and intellectual conditions of the nation and period to which 
that art belongs— social and intellectual conditions absolutely repre- 
sented in the art, and which can themselves be referred to ethnological 
and geographical causes. This answer, dimly perceived ag soon as the 
science of comparative esthetics began to exist, grown more definite 
with every growth of our knowledge, and now accepted as satisfactory 
even by the most reluctant minds, contains a very large share of truth 
—truth, indeed, proportionate to the degree of mental satisfaction de- 
rivable from the theory. But the satisfaction is not complete, and the 
truth is not entire: the explanation explains a great deal, but it does 
not explain all; and if we try to make it explain more than it can, we 
are compelled to fabricate false theories and to arrange falsified facts. 
Thus the principal expounder of this theory, M. Taine, having said 
that art is the expression, the typical image of a given condition of 
civilization,—that is to say, of a mode of living, feeling, and thinking 
which is at the apex of its homogeneous character,—and having found 
that the Middle Ages were morbid and mystic, and the eighteenth 
century languid and sentimental, hes been forced to declare that 
medissval architecture is morbid, and that eighteenth-century music is 
sentimental, which is distinctly false in both cases. Again, having 
declared that if the civilization dissolve, if heterogeneous tendencies 
arise and impair its unity, the art typical of that civilifation must also 
dissolve, M. Taine concludes that the sudden dissolution of Italian art 
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iu &he sixteenth century was due to the sudden dissolution of the 
' Italian social organisation of the Renaissance. The dissolution of both 
did- indeed take place simultaneously, buf the conné&tion between -the 
two phenomena was not that of cause and effect, but of similar “cause 
producing a similar effect. The social organism of the Renaissance 
may have died at the same time as the artistic organism; but why? 
Because they had been born and had grown together. We can even 
conceive, by some alight accident, such as the longer life of one or two 
individuals, that the final political catastrophe of Italy might have 
been delayed by a few years—aay from 1580 to 1550; but in no way ` 
can we conceive the decay in Italian art delayed thereby till 1550. 
Had the political and social condition endured twenty years longer, the 
artistic could not have endured. A few more strokes. of the pencil, 
and the brush must necessarily convert the Michael Angelo of. the 
Sibyls and Prophets into the Michael Angelo of the Last Judgment ; 
the Titian of the Assumption into the Titian of the Peter Martyr; 
nay, must change Baphael into  Giujio: Romano. The art having - 
attained to a certain phase in its existence, must necessarily pass on to 
another point; no man, no political event, can delay its movementa— 
there is no Joshua for this sun. The nature of the individual civili- 
sation at a given moment, though it can explain much which cannot 
be explained by the nature of the individual artist, cannot yet explain 
the broadest characteristics of a given work of art, the characteristics of 
maturity or immaturity or decay in itm form. We must seek for. a 
greater force than the pressure even of-a whole civilization upon the 
artistic form which lives within it through one of its periods of 
existence, even as it lives through a more limited phase of life in the 
mind of the individual artist.. Where shall we seek for that, which 
neither the nature of the artist nor ihe nature -of the civilization -is 
able to explain? Where, unless in the nature of. the art itself ?.- 
-Both'Hegel and Taine consider art as a something without any life, 
` any constitution, or necessities of its own—as a sort of intellectual 
finid which has no shape of its own but assumes the shape of 
tho vessel, of the civilization wherein it is contained; break that vessel 
and the fluid escapes, is lost to: view, or seeks another prison and 
another shape. But art is not this shapeless, lawless fluid: it is an 
organic physico-mental entity, whose. forms depeud not upon coercion 
from without, but upon growth from within. Art is an entity with 
' & definite nature and definite necessities of movement and change; it 
is organio; it is a sort of intellectual plant. The civilisation by which 
it is surrounded is not a vessel which imprisons and shapes; .tha 
civilization is simply the soil in which the seed is cast, and the climate 
in which the seed quickens; for the art, like the plant, has an organism 
of its own, which the soil and climate may affect and modify but, 
cannot change. +The nature of the soil and the state of the atmosphere 
may determine whether a plant shall be green or yellow, tall or short, 
sweet or sour; but it cannot bring about a change in the development 
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of the plant; it cannot make the berry precede the blossom, for the 
berry is contained in the blossom, and cannot form till the blossom 
shall have dissolved. Civiliz&tion, which is to art what soil and climate 
is to a plant, may explain the reason why the art belongs to one 
variety rather than to another, but it cannot explain why the art 
should be of one class rather than another; it no more suffices to 
determino why painting should flourish at one moment and sculpture 
at another, than does the quality of the earth and the peculiarity 
of the temperature determine why a larch should grow in one 
place and a palm in another. The larch and the palm cannot grow in 
the same spot, and painting cannot flourish in the samo civilization ns 
sculpture; but the absolute existence of either plant, or of either art, 
does not depend upon the soil and climate; it depends upon the 
accidental presence in that peculiar soil and climate of something 
which will be favourably affected by its peculiarities, and which can 
develop under their influence. That something, without which soil and 
climate remain ineffectual, is the seed; upon its nature depends 
whether the bleak hillside shall produce a palm-shoot which will be 
nipped by the first breath of wind, or whether among its rocks and 
snow patches shall arise a larch which every gale evill foster into a 
stronger life; and the nature of that individual seed will depend upon 
the nature of generations of dead plants from which it is descendod. 
The civilization of Greece explains the peculiarity and superiority of 
Greek sculpture, but the civilization of Greece will not account for the 
existence of sculpture in that peculiarly favourable moment. The 
historic climate and soil of Hellas could nurture sculpture better than 
any other art, but it could not have nurtured it if the germ of 
. sculpture had not been generated in the disintegration of the 
architecture of Asia. The sculptural elements contained in the carved 
mouldings and storied walls of India and Assyria would not have 
developed into the statues of Phidias and Polyclete, save finder the 
influence of Greek civilization; they lay sterilised and rotting in Asia 
itself, because Asiatic civilisation was unfavourable to them: but without 
these sculptural germs, born of the disintegrating architecture of Asia, 
the sight of all the naked athletes of Greece would probably never 
have produced tho llissus and the Theseus. In the same way, if the 
elements of painting, perspective, action, background, and even light and 
shade and colour, had not been necessarily generated in the corruption of 
sculpture, the civilization of medieval Italy, so essentially favourable 
to painting, would never have produced it; those pictorial elements ' 
would not have developed had they been cast into a different civilization, 
as they were cast, but without fruit, into the Arabian civilization; but 
although the democratic and industrious communities, the mystic 
religion, and the violent life of medieval Italy and Flanders were 
required to develop the pictorial art germ, the frescos of Giotto and 
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sculptors of falling Rome had not violated every sculptural law in their 
abominable pictorially-conceived statues and bas-reliefs. e For the germs 
of the one art are set free in the corruption and “disintegration of 
its predecessor; as soon as the old art has lost all vitality and homo- 
geneousness, and the civilization favourable to its existence has dissolved, 
these germs develop, fostered by a.new civilization, into a new art 
organism, which grows, matures, decays, corrupts, and in its disintegra- 
` tion sets free the art seed once more in a modified form, and, dying, 
gives birth to a cognate but different art. Thus the legitimate efforts 
of anew art will follow upon the impotent cravings of an old art: 
"what architecture tried vainly to do because it could no longer do its 
own work, is done by sculpture; what sculpture hankered after when 
it was morbid, is the healthy employment of painting; what was 
attempted by painting in its death delirium, is accomplished by music 
in its mature strength. ^ Earlier antiquity will produce architecture 
which contains the embryo of sculpture and painting in the mouldings 
of its columns and the, desigus of its walls; later antiquity will pro- 
duce sculpture; the Middle Ages will produce sculptural architecture ; 
the Renaissance will produce painting; the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries will prdfluce music; and the various forms of literature will 
follow each other in the same manner. : 

The main peculiarities of a work of art have ihus been traced, first, 
to the peculiar endowment of the individual artist; then, to the 
peculiar character of the civilization in which his art flourishes ; then, 
to the peculiar nature of the art germ which happens to have developed 
_ in that civilization. "Thus, for instance, the characteristics of tho 

Heliodorus fresco are referable, first, to the fact that the painter was 
Raphael ; secondly, that the civilization was that of the Renaissance; 
thirdly, that the art bequeathed by antiquity to the Renaissance was 
painting. The art germ is the furthest point to which we have yot 
reached. But the art germ will not explain its own nature; the fact 
that the germ of a given art is set free by the disintegration of another 
artevill not explain why there should be any art germ at all, why any art 
should develop, mature, or disintegrate. This art germ iteelf, growing, 
maturing, decaying, dying, and reviving in a new shape, is produced by 
something else, and its necessities of change by evolution are but the 
reaction of the laws which regulate the movement of this something else 
which produces it. That which produces the art germ are certain inherent 
faculties of the mind, and the power which regulates the changes of 
the art germ is the force of the necessary relations between these mental 
faculties and the physical objects upon which they are exercised. 

The artistic faculties of the mind, the cravings and activities which 
produce the earliest art germ are separate and distinct. They are 
neither the logical faculties, nor the moral faculties, nor the animal 
facaltiea perceptive of the merely sensuous qualities of things. They 
take cognisance of the nerve impressions of the lower senses, they 
perceive and create concatenations of ideas like the reasoning faculties, 
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end they approve and uen like the moral faculties; but the 
isolated nerve impressions doenot appeal to them, and the logical and 
moral ideas find in them no response: they perceive the sensuous 
impressions only when they are united into form, théy perceive and 
create concatenations only of ideas of form, they approve and reprobate 
only forms. They have a perfectly distinct nature and mission; they | 
deal solely and exclusively with that which the logical and moral 
faculties do not perceive, and that which the sensual faculties convey 
only in its constituent elements: they deal with form. The mere 
sonses cannot take cognisance of this field of activity, the logical 
faculties cannot understand it, and the moral cannot judge of it. The 
visual sense perceives the whiteness, the darkness, the red, the blue, and 
the yellow of the picture; the logical sense perceives the subject of the 
picture ; the moral sense perceives the tendency of the subject of the 
picture; but only the artistic sense perceives the picture itself, that is 
to say, the combination of colours and lines—the form. The artistic 
sense judges of form, and is its exclusive judge: no other faculty has 
a Tight to question its decisions, because no other faculty can under- 
atand its reasons; the logical faculty, which perceives abstract ideas, 
has no more the power of understanding why the artistic faculty finds 
one form beautiful and another ugly, than the sensual faculty, which 
perceives sweet, sour, hard, soft, blue, or red, has tho power of under- 
standing why the moral feculty finds one action good and the other 
- bad. The artistic faculty has a different mental apparatus from that of. 
the logical, the moral, or the sensual faculty; these different faculties 
can no more explain or replace each other than the sense of hearing 
can explain or replace the sense of sight in the perception of a colour. 
This artistic faculty has a definite nature, and consequently definite laws 
of action and reaction. In its perceptions and creations it must follow 
a definito conrse, for in the mental as in the physical world move- 
ment succeeds movement according to unvarying necessity. The 
contact with certain material qualities must take place in a given 
manner to produce a given effect. The nature of the material in 
which tho abstract artistic forms concoived in one mind are rendered 
appreciable in their elements to the senses and in their totality to the 
artistio faculty of another mind, the naturc of this material, the fact 
of its being colour or sound, carvable stone or flat canvas, nay, marble 
or bronze, sound of stringed instrument or sound of wind instrument, 
must react upon the abstract artistic form and alter it; tho 
modus operandi of the fingers or of the throat will react upon the 
modus operandi of the mind. The degree to which any particular 
characteristic has been dwelt upon by the artistic creative force 
at one emoment will determine the degree to which that 
«characteristic will be dwelt upon in the succeeding, moment. The 
combination of lines or notes or colours of yesterday will necossitate 
the combination of lines or notes or colours of to-day, and that of 
to-day will necossitate that of,te-morrow. The already-achieved will 
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determine that which will be attempted. The pattern gut in the stone 
by the earliest Gothic workman must bear a certaine relation of lines 
and lights and shades to the pattern left by his predecessor, the latest 
Lombard mason; the second Gothic stonecutter must carve.a pattern 
more delicate than that left by the first; the third must carye a 


pattern yet more subtle ; the single individual must alter every time he .' 


creates; the generation of artists must alter still more; every new 
stroke- with the chisel means a change in form, and thus the broad and 
simple Lombard mouldings become, gradually, rich-Gothic traceries ;-and | 
the rich early Gothic traceries turn into delicate Flamboyant lacework; 
and the-lacework turns into cobweb, until the artist of the fifteenth . 
century, feeling that a further chip with his chisel will shiver the whole 
- fabric into atoms, stops, imitates the already existing shades, puts together 
the details of different styles, or studies pseudo-Grecian art from Vitruvius 
and Gothic architecture ceases to be a living art. The laws which 
forced the changes of medimwval architecture necessitated also the 
changes of the music of the eighteenth century: Bach, Handel, and 
Marcello concluded their songs with only two or three weighty notes; 
Pergolesi and Leo, following upon them, added one or two unessential 
notes, protracting the cadence and making its forms smaller, even as an 
additional line or dot complieates and renders less massive the forms of 
a stone tracery; Gluck and Jommelli lengthened the cadence stili 
more by the introduction of some delicate little turn or subtle high 
note, until at length Mozart and Cimarosa prepared their cadence for 
seven or eight bars, and spread it, fretted with minute vocal ornaments, 
over five or six, Why must forms sculptured, or painted, or sung, 
necessarily change by repetition, and change from simple to compli- 
cated, from massive to delicate, from sublime to graceful? The only 
answer appears to be, because such are the laws regulating the action 
of the “artistic faculties. Can the scalpel show us why the pressure 
üpon a given nerve will contract a given muscle? Can the analytic 
reason tell us why the perception: of a given premise necessitates the 
admission of a given conclusion? ‘The physiologist and the psycho- 
logist may explain the connection between the various phenomena of 
their respective sciences, but they cannot give us the explanation of 
that connection; they can demonstrate the action of laws, but they 
cannot explain their necessity. The comparative msthetician can do no 
more in his own field: he can explain effects; he can only affirm . 
causes. Just as the muscular movements follow necessarily upon the 
nervous impressiorts, and the logical deductions follow upon the logical 
. perceptions, so also the artistic forms succeed each other by the action of 
laws as unvarying and as mysterious as those which regulate the 
movements of the body and the movements of the reason.» We'have 
traced the necessary peculiarities of a work of art, first, to the special 
endowment of the individual artist ;- next, to the special character-of am. 
individual art civilization ; then, to the special character of the individual 
art germ ; and, lastly, to the special haure of the artistic faculties and 
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of their laws: further we cannot go. From the individual artist we 
have been led through a system of causation, from a minor and more 
particular cause tò a larger ahd more general—the circles, of necessity, 
dilating i in proportion as they get further from the central speck, the 
individual artist, and becoming at last invisible as they merge into the 
mysterious waves and currents and eddies of the infinite. 

The evolution of art in general, and of the various arts in particular, 
depends, therefore : first, upon certain necessary successions of mental 
movements, by which one conception” is now inevitably produced by 
another, and one craving gives rise to another craving; and, secondly, 
upon certain necessary relations of action and reaction between the 
mental conceptions and the physical materials in which they seek for 
embodiment. The first cause, namely, the necessary succession of 
intellectual movements, explains the phenomena of life common to all 
the arts,—phenomena of unperceived generation, of unconscious growth, 
of conscious development, of maturity, and of decay; the second cause, 
namely, the necessary relations of action and reaction between the mental 
conceptions and the physical material, explains the phenomena of special 
nature which distinguish the various arts from each other, which make 
painting different from sculpture, and music differert from painting; 
and, lastly, the two causes together, the necessary succession of intel- 
lectual movements, and the necessary relations between the mental 
conception and the physical material, join in explaining the evolution of 
individual form in each art. ‘The final and complete elaboration of 
forms interesting through their symbolical meaning explains the com- 
mencement of the elaboration of forms valuable for their intrinsic 
beauty; the fact that art could go no further in mere suggestion than 
it did under the Giottesques, explains the fact that art began to seek for 
absolute realization under their successors of the fifteenth century ; from 
the achieved we must pass on to the unattempted: so much for the 
necessary succession of intellectual movements. The différence of 
material, on the other hand, explains the difference between the various 
arts: the fact that-sculpture deals with masses of carvable but tintJess 
stone, while painting deals with colours laid on to a flat surface, explains 
why sculpture must be satisfied with isolated figures, moderate gesture, 
placid expression, and perfection of naked limb and simple drapery, 
while painting can venture upon complicated. groups, vehement action 
and pathos, hiding or redeeming—by means of its effects of grouping, of 
light and shade, and of colour—individual imperfection of form, such as 
would be unendurable in sculpture ; the difference of material, therefore, 
explains why the artists of the Renaissance, perfect as painters, were 
caricaturists as sculptors; even as the Greeks, superb as sculptors, were 
second-rato and insipid as painters, for the habit of dealing with the 
physical material of the one art necessarily influenced unfavourably the 
manner of handling that of the other art. So mùch for the necessary 
relations between the mental conception and the physical material. The 
two causes together, the necessary succession of intellectual movements, 
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and the neceesary relations between the mental conception and the - 
` physical material, explain the evolution of forms in eacheand all the arts. 
For the necessary succession of mental movements explains why, when 
music had reached under Palestrina its perfection as a mere woof of 
many-voiced harmony, the successors of Palestrina, being unable to go 
any further in their branch of work, gave their attention to the develop- 
ment of the single-voice parts ; and the necessary relation between the 
mental conception and the physical material explains why, whereas the 
. aggregate of voices oould interest by merely forming, dissolving, and 
re-forming various harmonic combinations, the single voice .could 
interest only by forming various melodies and rhythmic combinations. 
Thus the two causes together explain why the many-voiced music of 
Palestrina attained to harmonic perfection, but why only after that 
perfection had been attained melody and rhythm began to develop,owing to 
the attention of musicians being given to the workings of the single voice. 
Having, therefore, ascertained that, quite apart from the influence of the 
individual artist, of the individual civilization, and of the individual art 
germ which happens to be in process of development at any given time, 
there is, owing to the inherent constitution of the artistic faculties, a 
definite and nece@sary sequence, first of the various arts in their relation 
with each other, arid secondly, of the forms of each art taken by itself; 
we may now examine into the nature ofthat necessary sequence of art 
upon art, and of form upon form. 


iL 


Hegel, who perceived most of the main truths of Comparative 
Zisthetics, but saw them warped and confused through an atmosphere of , 
metaphysical mysticism, has left us a most important classification of 
the various arts; a classification which in its truth must always remain — 
ihe basis for every subsequent classification, and which in its error has 
fatally influenced, not only comparative, but absolute æsthetics Hegel 
classifies all art into three great categories, to which he assigns respec- 
tively the names of symbolic, classic, and romantic. .Symbolic art is, if 
we condense Hegel’s cloudy metaphysical explanation into a comprehen-- 
sible concrete expression, such art as appeals only partially to the purely 
artistic faculties, not from choice, but because these artistic faculties are 
yet incompletely developed, and because their particular object, form, is 
still in rudimentary condition; and which art appeals also to faculties 
distinct from the purely artistic, such as the logical or moral faculties, 
giving thereby to this rudimentary form a more or less conventional 
_ religious, historical, or scientific meaning. This symbolic art is rudi- 
mentary, unconscious of its powers or aims; the artistic faculties gra- 
dually come into activity by the side of the intellectual and moral ; artis- 
tic form is gradually elaborated by men seeking for o significance of 
idea which is not*in the domain of art itself. Little by little the con- 
ventionally significant becomes artistically valuable; the symbol turns 
into a form, the fetish into a statue, the hieroglyphic into a picture; the 
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hieratic craftsman becomes an artist, and men seek in art no longer sig- 
nificance of suggestion but beauty of realization. Art has passed 
gradually, out of "the symóolit into tho classic phase. 

Classic art is the art which appeals mainly and directly to the artistic 
faculties, because in the gradual dissolution of symbolic art these artis- 
` tic faculties have developed and have imperiously claimed their sole 
object, form ; while, on the other hand, the technical skill has accumu- 
lated sufficiently during the symbolic phase to.obtain this form, which is 
the sole object of the artistic faculties.” Classic art being able to appeal 
exclusively to the artistic faculties, appeals but little to the other intel- 
lectnal faculties which have lorded it during the symbolic period; it 
consents to please them only incidentally and when the artistic faculties 
are satisfied ; conventional significance, allegorical interest, logical value, 
or religious craving have no rights over classic art; when convenient 
it satisfies them, when inconvenient it does not; but whatever it may do 
to please them is absolutely subordinate to its production of mere form 
as such. Moreover, as the artistic faculties which take cognizance of 
form cannot perceive in it any value of significance or suggestion such as 
that which appeals to the other faculties, and perceive in it only certaip 
relations to themselves, which render it either pleasmg or displeasing, 
art-in the classic phase, addressing solely the purely artistic faculties, 
and being unable to please them by logical fitness or ethical purpose 
which they cannot perceive, strives after that absolute quality which is 
to the artistic faculties what fitness is to the reason or ethical propriety 
to the moral faculty—beatity. Art in tho classic phase therefore is art 
which appeals directly and solely to the artistic faculties; art which 
creates only form, and whose highest aim is the perfection of that form. 
Classic art means art for the sake of form, and form for the sake of 
beauty. It is art which works exclusively by means of, and for the 
benefit of, the artistic faculties ; art which neither calls in the assistance 
of other faculties to help in their work, nor which cheats them off in 
order to give other faculties a part of their reward ; it is art which can 
be appreciated by tho unaided artistic faculties, because it presents 
neither ideas, nor allegorics, nor examples, but forms, and which can 
satisfy only the artistic faculties because its highest object is what only 
they can appreciate—the beautiful. But gradually the artistic faculties 
diminish in their unaided activity, and the other faculties stealthily 
reappear to help in the work and sharo the profits. Beauty of form 
becomes after a time impossible because form as such has attained its 
greatest development ; the artistic faculties can no longer be fully satis- 
fied, and their activity cannot engross the mind; the other faculties 
claim a share once more. Art has gradually passed out of the classic 
stage into the romantic stage. 

Romantic art is an art which appeals only partially to the purely 
artistic faculties, not because, as in the time of symbolic art, the artistic 
faculties are still only partially developed, and their legitimate object, 
form, is as yet rudimentary ; but because the artistic faculties are no 
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longer in their complete vigour, and their object, form, is no longer in its 
organic strength. Romantico art, therefore, is an art which works for the . 
artistic faculties, but works also for other LAM ; Which is interested 
in form, but not engrossed in it; which seeks for beauty, but seeks also 
- for something beyond beauty; which, addressing itself not only to the 
artistic, but also to the logical and ethical faculties, will not shrink from 
presenting the first with creations which appeal exclusively to the second; 
and it is art which, appealing to faculties which do not perceive beauty 
and perceive logical fitness and ethical propriety, will often sacrifice 
beauty to one of these two; and will satisfy the artistic faculties to 
the exclusion of the logical or ethical, or the logical or ethical to the 
detriment of the artistic. Romantic art therefore seeks now form, now 
significance; it creates beauty'and destroys it; it is a digsatisfied and 
unsatisfactory art, which appeals to many cravings and satisfies none of 
them. ‘Romantic art differs from symbolic art, inasmuch as symbolic 
art is perfectly unconscious and progressivo, and romantie art is intensely 
self-conscious and retrograde. For in symbolic art the artistic faculties 
are developing and gradually becoming independent of all obstacles, 
form is gradually being elaborated where it was not sought for, and 
beauty becomes p®esible as the craving for it develops; in romantic art ` 
on the contrary, the artistic faculties are becoming warped and ham- 
pered, form is gradually sacrificed where it was originally sought after, 
and béauty becomes impossible as the desire for it dwindles away.under 
the. pressure of irrelevant cravings. . Symbolic art becomes daily less 
symbolical and more classic; romantic art becomes daily less classic 
and more romantic: the last moment of symbolic art is not to 
be distinguished from the first moment of classic, and the first of romantic 
is not to be distinguished from the last of classic. Such is the Hegelian 
classification of art, when stripped of its metaphysical. expressions. 
Symbolic art, as Hegel himself epitomises, seeks vainly for perfect form. 
(jene vollendete Einheit der innern Bedeutung und äusseren Gestalt), 
which is successfully attained to by classic art, but which romaniic art, 
in jts excessive development of the purely intellectual element, over- 
steps and misses. f 

‘We next come to Hegels application of his system of classification to 
his practical division of all art into symbolic, classic, and romantic ; 
and here Hegel’s classification, admirably true in the abstract, becomes 
entirely false in the concrete. What is symbolic art? What is classic 
art? What is romantic art? Show them to us; point out the type of 
each; give us a real exmple. Hegel answers :—If you want to see 
symbolic art, look at architecture; if you would see classic art, look at _ 
sculpture; if you would see romantic art, look at painting, music, and 
poetry, the one more completely romantic than the other. Thus Hegel 
asserts that architecture is inherently and essentially symbolic, sculpture 
inherently and essentially classic, while painting, music and, poetry ‘are 
inherently and essentially romantic; separating, in this. manner, the-one 
art from the other, giving it totally different aims, and reducing arohi- 
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tecture, inasmuch as it is symbolic, and painting, music, and poetry, 
inasmuch as they are romaptic, to a degree of imperfection compared 
with the happy classic art of sculpture, which alone is permitted to attain 
the legitimate aim of art, missed by the other arts» in groping about for 
more or less impossible effects, in consideration of which unsuccess Hegel 
gives them a certain spiritual dignity by way of compensation. And 
why this extraordinary inequality of position between the various arts? 
Why should the one be permanently classic, while the others are hope- 
lessly symbolic and romantic? Because, as far as Hegel explained tho 
matter to himself, architecture, dealing with brute masses of stone and 
with geometrical forms, could not attain to the central point between 
spirit and matter monopolised by sculpture, which deals with a physical 
body indeed, but with a physical body—namely, the human one—which 
happens to be inhabited by a soul, and with organic forms which happen 
to be related with spiritual conditions; while painting, forced to create 
an intangible world on its flat surface; music, exchanging the more 
corporeal elements of stone or colour for the more abstract element 
of sound; and poetry, rejecting all concrete material, and dealing 
only with the idea or recollection of things, all tended towards the 
enfranchisement of mind from matter, and towards tfe breaking of that 
reconciliation (Versühnung) between the concrete and the abstract 
requisite for perfect form. Having hit upon this application of his 
abstract artistic classification, Hegel shut his eyes to the fact that an 
artistic conception, born of the intellect and perceived by the intellect, 
does not lose its abstract value by being embodied in a substance which, 
like stone, is more tangible than paint; that the absolute value of form 
to the artistic faculties is wholly apart from any perception of that form 
being mineral and merely geometrical, or vegetable and merely organic, 
or human and consequently accidentally connected with human intellect 
and emotion; that tho artistic faculties perceive in form only beauty 
or ugliness, and that these qualities are independent of the fact of the 
form being that of a crystal, of a leaf, or of a human head. He shut his 
eyes, also, to the fact that poetry deals quite as much with the material 
world as any other art, and that a tree is equally a tree, or a dog a dog, 
whether it be presented tangibly to our material eyes or intangibly to 
our recollection. Hegel also overlooked the fact that all the arts have 
at one time or another attained to absolute perfection of form; that 
Greek architecture and medieval architecture, Renaissance painting and 
eighteenth-century music, have each left us forms as complete and as 
completely satisfying to the purely artistic faculties as those of sculpture ; 
while sculpture, on the other hand, has at certain periods produced 
extremely unsatisfactory forms. Hegel, therefore, evades the difficulty, 
shows sus only Egyptian and Indian architecture, which is, indeed, 
symbolic, Greek sculpture, which is certainly classic, and mystic or 
realistic painting and sentimental suggestive musid, which are undeni- 
ably romantic; but he does not let us know that there is other archi- 


tecture besides the Egyptian and Indian, other sculpture besides the 
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Greek, other painting besides the mystic and realistic, other music 
besides the sentimental and suggestive. If he did, the false application 
of his true system of clasaification would become manifest, and we 
should see that no art has aims differing essentially from the aims of 
another art, that no one art is more inherently symbolic, or classic, or 
romantic than any other; but that every art has been, by turns, symbolic, 
classic, and romantic. 

And here we find the right application of Hegel’s classification of 
art: the application not to the various arts compared with each other, 
but to the various stages of development of each and all the arta. 
There is undoubtedly—and the admission is all-important—such a 
thing as symbolic art, such a thing as classic art, such a thing as 
romantic art, and Hegel has been correct in his definition of each." 
But symbolio art is not architecture, classic art is not sculpture, 
romantic art'is not painting or music. Symbolic art is immature art, 
classic art i» maturo art, romantic art is overblown and decaying art; 
the three classes represent respectively, not the inherent nature of one 
art, but the condition of every art at a given moment of its existence. 
Symbolic art is art which, being due to but undeveloped artistic cravings 
and undeveloped dttistic skill, subordinates form, which cannot yet be 
created or, even desired for the sake of mere beauty, to some interest 
foreign to art, and dependent upon logical or ethical ideas or imaginative 
cravings ; classic art is art which, being due to mature artistic feelings 
and mature artistic skill, desires and creates only form as such, and form - 
valuable only for intrinsic beauty, not for extrinsic associations; 
romantic art is art which, being due to cloyed artistic feeling and 
decaying artistic skill, can neither create mere form for the sake of its 
beauty nor be Interested in such already created beautiful form without 
some extraneous and artificial stimulant of association, logical or ethical 
meaning, or imaginative suggestion. These three stages are stages in 
the life of every art ; for every art, while undeveloped, is unconscious of 


> its mission, and covers its timid groupings beneath some non-artistic 


motive ; every art when mature, is conscious that its nim is perfection 
of form and capable of obtaining it; and every art, when in decay, is 
dissatisfied end impotent, turning restlessly from one thing to another, 
longing for the impossible and despising the possible." Thus architecture 
was symbolic in the early Oriental civilization, classic in Greece, and 
romantic in Roman and Byzantine days; sculpture was symbolic in 
Egypt, classic in Hellenic antiquity, and romantic in the medimval 
revival and ever since; painting was symbolic under the Giottesques, 
classic in the Renaissance, romantic ever since; and music was symbolic 
ap to the seyentcenth century, classic during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, and romantic ever since. For the early Asiatic builder, the 
Egyptian sculptor, the Giottesque painter, and the medieval musician 
were all equally groping unconsciously after artistic forms which were 
not their main object, and attempting to make artistic form the vehicle 
for thought or feeling: the Indian temple, the Egyptian colossus, the 
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Giottesque fresco, the mediwval musical composition, are all more or 
less a hieroglyphig, a form crgated with the view, not of being merely 
seen or heard, but of being deciphered and read like so many written 
words. The Greek architect, the Greek sculptor, the Renaissance 
painter, and the musician of the eighteenth century, are all consciously 
striving after beauty of form and nothing elso; the Parthenon, the 
llissus, the St. Cecilia or the Handelian oratorio, are, wheu we view 
them coolly, and without bringing to them associations which they do 
not spontaneously awaken, merely so many beautiful combinations of 
lines, cdloura, and sounds ; and the proof of this ie that classic artists, 
like Titian in his cheerful, voluptuous Magdalen, Raphael in his drapery 
models of the Burning of the Borgo, or like Handel with his solemn 
anthem-singing heroines of Ariosto, and Mozart with his cheerful, 
tripping Roman regicides, often spurn every consideration beyond the 
absolute form, by producing paintings or compositions which are of a 
character entirely at variance with that of the subject to which they 
are conventionally linked; and classic art is often as imperfect in 
logical or imaginative idea as it is perfect in visible or audible form. 
On the other hand, the Renaissance sculptor, the modern painter, or the 
musician of our own day, are all equally romantic, for each, whether 
he be forcing marble to’ writhe or gasp in unsculptural and ghastly 
throes, like Michael Angelo, or whether he be Murillo making his saints 
and virgins reel and grimace in ecstasy, or Rembrandt shedding a 
romantic twilight over old-clothesmen and fishwives, or Verdi tearing to 
tatters his musical phrases in screeching emotion, or Waguer dissolving 
them in vague suggestion of lakes, and mists, and moonbeams,—the 
romantic artist, of whatever time and of whatever art ha be, sculptor, 
painter, or musician, realistic, dramatic, poetic, or eclectic, is for ever 
striving to awaken the interest of cloyed faculties in imperfect forms 
by the aid of some stimulant extraneous to art. The romantic stage 
in the existence of an art is the stage of decay—decay scarcely per- 
coptible, or partially arrested, or unmistakably rapid, but decay of one 
sort or another; for romantic art is the: dissolution of art into fts 
constituent elements, the return to imperfect and irrelevant aims and 
menns: in it art reverts gradually to the chaos in which it still was 

during the symbolic period, and out of which it arose in the classic. 
The three phases of artistic life merge into each other very irregularly 
and imperceptibly; the almost classic art may yet retain certain sym- 
bolie tendencies, as in the mystic Urabrian and Bolognese painters of 
the early Renaissance; the decaying art, fully romantic in spirit, may 
yet employ broken-up classical forms, as in much of the music of our 
own day. The classic spirit, being the very essence of all art, will 
maintain jtself partially for an incredibly long time in the midst of 
romanticism ; indeed, when all classic tradition is lost, even romantic 
art becomes impossible, for romantic art is a negation—it creates no 
artistic form, and purely romantic art would simply cease altogether to 
be art, even as purely symbolic art would not yet be art at all, but 
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merely a form of activity out-of which art might later be evolved; for 
where there is not yet, or has already ceased to be, any "interest in form 
as such, nor any desire for beauty, art cannot be said to exist. The 
duration of the symbolic and the romantio stages is almost immeasurable, 
and the various phases in each stage almost innumerable ; for symbolic art 
is lost in the very remotest past, and romantio nrt seems to spread inter- 
minably into the future; and the abortive attempts of the immature 
ert are as various and numberless as the abortive attempts of the art' 
which is decaying. But the classic stage is oxtremely short, and its- 
phases are extremely few, because classic art is art which is in a condition 
of balance which cannot long be maintained, because it necessitates an: 
activity of the purely artistic and an abeyance.of the unartistic faculties 
which cannot -possibly last, and, finally, because, while the wrong roads, 
in art as in all elso, are infinite in number and in ramifications, the 
right roads are very few and very limited. While; therefore, symbolic: 
and romantic art may pass through as many different phases as there are 
possible combinations and compromises between the artistic and the 
. ' non-artistic,, between pure form and extraneous interest, classic ‘art is 
limited to the vegy few phases of development of pure form as such, ta 
the very few varieties possible in perfection. But classic art has its 
phases and varieties, and there is.no more fatal mistake than; that which 
circumscribes classic art within a'single one of its legitimate phases, and 
gives over the others to symbolic or romantic art.. There are hot many, 
kinds of perfection, not many moments of maturity, but there are mere 
than.one, and we must beware’ of letting ourselves, be persuaded, by. per- 
sonal preference for one of them, to reject the others as belonging to 
immaturity or to incipient decay:  Praxiteles, despite the prejudice of 
modern archwologists, is as legitimate as Phidias; Michael Angelo is as 
great a painter-as- Titian, though he rejected, the very. foundation of, 
Titian's art; Mosart is as untouched by decay as Handel, although ho 
is less'simple; and Handel is as mature as Mozart, although, he is less, . 
_ complicated. The differences between the various phases.of classic art , 
aré all reconcilable: in one case there is simpler form, in the other 
more complex; there is beauty of linear form and beauty of colqur form ; 
beauty:severe and strong and beauty delicate and sweet; but in all. these 
varieties form as such ism the main interest of the artist, and beauty, ja, 
his highest sim :.as long as no-foreign interests interfere jrith the purely 
artistio workings, art is mature, legitimate, and classic, whatever varieties 
it'may contain within itself : 
These varioties of classic art depend, like the lenis generic difference 
of - symbolic, classic, and romantic, mainly upon the laws of the 
necessary succession of intellectual movements and of the necessary 
relations between the mental conception and the physical, material, 
and they are further influenced by the character of the civilization and 
' of the individual artist. These various phases.of classic art, which have 
been wholly.overlooked by sstheticians, are, except in the case,of one 
art which is specially affected by a dual nature, invariably successive, 
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and follow upon one another with the same strict necessity as do the 
three great stagea in the whole existence of art. We may call them, 
in reference to^ the moral character with which they accidentally 
correspond, by the names—conventional, like those of Hegel’s great 
classification—of heroic art, dramatic art, and idyllic art. We might, 
perhaps, have called them, like the Greek orders of architecture which 
in a way exemplify them, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; but it is more 
important to connect these various phases in all classic art—sculpture, 
painting, and music—with the three great phases through which 
spontaneously produced national poetry passes in its maturity. It is 
not that any art in one phase consciously assumes the heroic character, 
that in another it strives after dramatic effect, and that in the third it 
seeks for an idyllic ideal; for if there were any such conscious efforts 
after character, art would not be in the classic stage, since in the 
classic stage there is no effort to direct its perfectly spontaneous 
development, and no interest save in the form, quite apart from any- 
thing it may suggest or express. Art is successively what we may define 
as heroic, dramatic, and idyllic, merely because the necessary phases in 
its development accidentally correspond in character of form with the 
character of heroic, dramatic, and idyllic poetry. For in proportion as 
certain peculiarities of form are necessarily evolved, the art is either 
simple, strong, and broad, flexible and delicate, or complicated, light, 
and bright; and the simple, strong, and broad forms, whether sculp- 
tural, pictorial, or musical, are the physical equivalent of thé atrong, 
masculine, and solemn intellectual character of heroic poetry which they 
consequently suggest to the mind; while the delicate and flexible forms 
are the physical equivalent of the more flexible, tender, and broken-up 
character of dramatic poetry; and the light and cheerful forms are 
the physical equivalent of the light and cheerful character of idyllic 
poetry. The connection of ideas is entirely independent of volitien on the 
part of the artist. Hedoes not paint or compose heroic forms because he 
has set his mind upon an heroic subject ; nor does he paint or compose 
idyllic forms because he has set his mind upon an idyllic subject. The 
heroic form may chance to coincide with the heroic subject, or the 
idyllic form with the idyllic subject, or the heroic form may be forced 
into arbitrary connection with the idyllic subject, or vice versd. For 
the form, heroic, dramatic, or idyllic, necessarily exists at a given 
moment, as the product of a previous and the precursor of a subsequent 
form; and the artist can no more model, paint, or compose forms 
which do not belong to his particular phase of classic art, than he can 
conceive his works in the classic manner when art is yet symbolic, 
or in the romantic manner when art is still classio. 

We have said that the three special phases of classic art, heroic, 
dramatic, and idyllic, follow upon each other with the same regularity 
as the generic stages of symbolic, classic, and romantic art, and that 
this regularity is due to the necessary relations between successive 
intellectual movements, and to the necessary relations between the 
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intellectual conception and the physical material The explanation of 
these necessary relations is perhaps unattainable; sufftce it that their 
results can be studied and referred to law; with the reason and power 
of this law we have no concern. The evolution of form in the classic 
stage, except in the one art of which we sball treat separately, is suc- 
ceasive, and invariably moves from the heroic through the dramatic to 
the idyllic; after which last phase classic art begins insensibly to 
become over-blown and decaying, and the romantic subsidiary elements 
of non-artistic interest entirely re-fashion the art which gradually loses 
vitality. The heroic phase is the first, because when art first attains 
to classic maturity, the creative force is in its greatest vigour: what 
it docs it does at a blow, simply, plainly, without seeking for refine- 
ment, because it is the first comer, and the gimple, the evident, the 
plain, is yet unachieved ; . gradually, as creation follows creation, the force 
loses its first vigour, it no longer does its work at one blow, because 
the work that can be done at one blow is already achieved; it begins 
to seek for refinement because the plain, the evident, the simple has 
already been done; the second phase is reached, and the second phase 
must seek for that which has been left undone by the first; gradually 
the possibility ot simple work diminishes: the simplest had been 
done in the first phase, the less simple has been done in the second, 
there remains to bs done in the third only the complicated, until 
at length the mind, fatigued and losing its artistic activity, slackens in 
the creation of new form, and calls in non-artistic interest to help it in 
arranging and altering the already existing form, or in developing the 
still vital parts of the art by the force of non-artistic desires. By this 
time, art has gradually fallen into the romantic condition. Thus the 
phenomenon of the three phases of classic art is explained by the 
relations between successive mental actions, and by the necessity of 
doing.the more complicated when the simple has already been done. 
But the phenomenon due mainly to the large intellectual necessity of 
change, is further explained by. the relations between intellectual 
cofception and physical means. When art firat attains to classic 
maturity, it possesses only that amount of physical resources, such as 
perspective and anatomy in painting and rhythm and orchestration in 
music, implied by the fact of its having passed out of the symbolic 
stage; if it possessed more, it would have earlier entered into the 
classic stage. This amount of physical resources possessed by art on 
its first becoming classically mature, suffices only for the creation of 
those large, simple, and strong forms which are the natural product of 
the creative power in its first vigour and with no classic past behind 
it; gradually these physical resources are augmented, aud as they | 
augment they become capable of embodying the conceptions of the 
creative power in fhe second phase, and become too great for the 
conceptions of thé creative power of the first stage ; thus they steadily 
increase until they are on a level with the conceptions belonging to 
the third stage of classic art; after which they develop beyond the 
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limits of purely artistic form, and become subservient, in the romantic 
stage, to the production of more or less non-artistic effects. Thus the 
relations between the intelléctual conception and the physical material 
concur’ with the necessity of intellectual change in pushing form from 
heroic simplicity to dramatic subtlety, from dramatic subtlety to idyllic 
lightness, and finally entirely out of the domain of classic art. Thus, 
after the simple, calm,and stern sculpture of Phidias and Polyclete, with its 
merely indicated hair, its short and solid proportions, its moderate gesture 
and unconcerned expression, we get, by the propelling double force of 
intellectual change and developing physical power, to the more flexible 
sculpture of Scopas and Myron, with its more realised hair, its 
slenderer proportions, its bolder gesture and more marked expression, 
and finally to the graceful sculpture of Praxiteles, with its complicated 
delicate hair, its feminine slightness and roundness of form, its often 
playful and voluptuous gesture and expression. From the art which 
conld give us an Olympian Zeus, an Athena, an Amazon, we have 
got first to the art which can give us a Hermes, a Niobe, a Discobolus ; 
then to the art which can give us an Eros, a Dionysios, a Satyr; after 
that comes the art dramatic, realistic, or eclectic, of the Laocoon, the 
Gladiator, the Antinous; and then, after the architeftural sculpture of 
the Middle Ages, we meet the art again led by Michael Angelo into the 
tragic, half-beautifal monstrosity of early romanticism. 
' We have already had occasion to notice the evolution of medieval 
architecture after its triumphant exit out of symbolic immaturity; we 
have seen how, from the solid roundness of the Romanesque, it passed 
on to the delicate simplicity of Early Gothic, and then to the dangerous 
splendours of the Early Flamboyant ; how the necessity for intellectual 
change and the ever iucreasing technical skill forced on the art through 
the three phases of the classic stage, until at last the mind could only 
impair its conceptions, and the hand shatter its works, and architecture, 
in languid antique imitation, passed into the romantic stage which, 
with the help of every sort of extraneous interest, was to produce the 
waving barrocco, the ghastly Grecian, and the mongrel eclectic styles 
The evolution of classic art can also be studied with great minute- 
ness in music, which Hegel condemned to hopeless romanticism, but 
which in reality displays in its maturity a devotion to mere beauty as 
such, and an indifference to all else, ns great at least as that of paint- 
ing and even of sculpture in their classic stage, perhaps because, like 
architecture, it is an art of abstract and non-imitative form. When.at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century music issued completely out of 
the long dissolving symbolic stage, it had under Handel, Bach, Marcello 
and their contemporaries that same robust and simple grandeur which 
we meet in the sculpture of Phidias and of Polyclete : it was, in opera, 
oratorio, mass, or cantata, essentially heroic: large, solid, weighty in 
form, grand, but emotionless, or expressing only supérb vigour. The 
composers of this earliest purely classic school could create form with 
the sünplest strokes: complication of effect, beyond the harmonic com- 
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bination which has no relation to the simplicity of the form, but merely 
unites four or five large forms into oné larger, they knew not. , Their 
physical resources and technical means wefe very limited ; their effect 
was produced merely by the voice parts, whether single in an air or 
superposed in a fugue; rhythm and orchestration, as distinct musical 
powers, they did not know; the melody sustained itself, needing neither 
a rhythm that would carry it along, nor an accompaniment which would 
fill it up: the airs of Handel, with their violin and bass running 
accompaniment, belong to the same category of art as the prophets and 
patriarchs of Michael Angelo, without background or colour or light and 
shade, alone in heroic strength. Gradually this extreme largeness of 
musical form, and this extreme simplicity of musical means, became im- . 
possible: the forms became less weighty and broad, the rhythm became 
slightly more marked, the accompaniments more varied and richer, 
antil from the heroic music of Handel, Bach, and Marcello, we get to- 
the dramatic music of Gluck and Jommelli, with its exquisite tenderness 
of form, its delicate accompaniments of strings lightly interspersed with 
wind instruments, and its perfect pathos of expression. After that the 
form becomes smaller, more broken up; the orchestra. is enriched, 
rhythm is developSd, everything becomes tender, graceful, brilliant, abso- 
lutely devoid of heroic strength, rarely susceptible of serious emotion, 
- and giving us, instead of the robust and placid heroes of Handel,'or the 
pathetic and exquisite impersonations of Gluck, the soft and light, the 
brilliant and graceful idyllic figures of Haydn, of Paisiello, of Cimarosa, 
and of Mozart; those charming creations, whose seriousness never goes 
beyond the delicate elegiac melancholy of the Eros of Praxitelea, or the 
soft dreaminess of Giorgione’s piping shepherd. After this, the third 
and idyllic phase of classic music, the art slowly begins to merge into 
the romantic stage; at first hiding beneath an inherited nobility of 
form the new spirit of romanticism, a spirit which is tragic meditation ` 
in Beethoven, sensuous gaiety in Bossini, and contemplative melancholy 
in Weber and Schubert, and which grows rapidly, and soon, in its 
straining efter the suggestive and the ‘emotional, discomposes the old 
traditional form, and creates strange mixtures of beauty and ugliness, 
of dignity and vulgarity, such as is the music of our own day. But 
even now we are not very far advanced in musical romanticism ; the 
tradition of form does still exist, and the only part of music which the 
romantic tendency has completely destroyed is the art of singing, which 
by its peculiarly delicate nature could scarcely survive the purely classic 
riod. 
3 We have said hat in one of the great arts the three phases of the 
classic stage do not succeed each other, but exist at the same moment. 
This anomalous art is painting. -In it we find the heroio, the dramatic, 
and the idyllic existing at the same time, exemplified by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Tittan, and connected by the infinite varieties of artistic 
style between them. In painting, the difference is one not of time but 
of place. How explain this apparent cree phot to the lar of evolution 
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which we have traced in the classic stage of architecture, of sculpture, 
and of music? Simply by tho fact that the difference of form between 
the heroic, the dramatic, and the idyllic phases of Classic art are largely 
due, as we have seen, to tho difference iu the material part of the art, 
which forces a corresponding difference in the intellectual conception ; 
and that whereas in all the other arts this difference is duo to accretion 
and friction,—to the action of time in enlarging certain physical means 
and in diminishing certain others,—in painting this difference is due to a 
constitutional difference of organization, to circumstances of place and 
race, which are uninfluenced by time. It is the greater or less amount 
of manipulative dexterity which, quite os much and more than the 
necessary difference of mental creative force, makes the difference 
between the sculpture of Phidias and the sculpture of Praxiteles, between 
the architecture of the thirteenth and the architecture of the fifteenth 
centuries; the chisel of the later artist cannot create forms as large as 
the chisel, weightier and bolder, of the earlier artist ; it is the greater 
or less amount of rhythmic and instrumental dévelopment which, quite 
as much as the difference in the creative force, makes the difference 
between the music of Handel and the music of Mozart: Mozart, with 
his rhythm and his orchestra, can no more compose the “ Messiah” than 
Handel, with his merely harmonic superposition of parts and his merely 
negative accompaniments, can compose “ Don Giovanni:” the mind con- 
ceives form in accordance with the physical resources at its command. 
Now the material resource which in painting corresponds to the mani- 
pulative power of tke sculptor and architect and to the rhythm and 
instrumentation of the musician, the more or less of which necessitates 
ihe production of forms more or less heroic, dramatic, or idyllic, is 
colour. Where colour exists only as a brown or grey shading, as in the 
most rigid Tuscans, more particularly Signorelli and Michael Angelo, the 
irresistiblo result is largeneas and boldness of line, preference for the 
monochrome human body, contempt for landscape and accessories, and " 
indifference to light and shade, the sum of which is pictorial form corres- 
ponding ssthetically to the sculptural form of the school of Phidifs, to 
the architectural form of Early Gothic, and to the musical form of 
Handel and his contemporaries—form broad, strong, unimpassioned : in 
a word, heroic, Where, on the other hand, colour exists as a power in 
itself, as one-half of the art, as with the Umbrians, Lombards, and 
Umbro-Tuscans, the result is inevitably greater softness and subtlety of 
line, pleasure in drapery and sky and vegetation, and interest in light and 
shade, the sum of which is pictorial form corresponding esthetically with 
the sculptural form of the school of Scopas, with the architectural 
form of Middle Gothic, and with the musical form of Gluck and his 
contemporaries—form flexible, harmonious, delicate, and capable (in 
music, sculpture, and painting) of pathetic effect; in a word, dramatic. 
But where colour exists as the very basis of the'ari, as among the 
Venetians, the inevitable result is vague and voluptuous massive lines, 
preference of splendid brocade stuff to ordinary drapery, indifference to 
E Y? ' 
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muscular development, delight in the smooth, soft flesh of the body, and. . 


in landscape and every sort of coloured accessory, the gur of which is 
‘pictorial form corresponding methetically with the sculptural form of the 
school of Praxiteles, with the architectural form of florid Gothic, and 
with the musical form of Moxart and his contemporaries —form rich, soft, 
cheerful, incapable of pathetie effect; in a word, idyllic. ` Now, while 
the difference of physical material on which this difference of form 
depends is due, in sculpture, architecture, and music, to accumulation of 
action, to the additional deftuess manifested in sculpture and architec- 
ture, induced by constant practice, and to the gradual development of 
rhythm and orchestra by continuous addition to the rudiments of both, 
io an evolution such as is necesaarily the effect of time, the greater or 
less importance of colour, whith is the corresponding factor in the 
difference of pictorial form, is not in the least dependent upon the 
. accumulation of effort: it is dependent upon inherent mental constitu- 
tion, itself due to difference of race and soil. There is as strong a develop- 
ment cf the element of pure colour in the still Giottesque Muranese 
paintings of the early fifteenth century as in Tintoretto; there is 
as clear an outline, in Giotto as in Michael Angelo. Linear form and 
coloured form are two separate things; colour art is conceivedina different 
way and by different faculties from linear art. The greater complica- 
tion of late Gothic traceries, the greater fulness of accompaniment of 
late classic music, does not presuppose any radical difference of mentality, - 
‘such aa that between a draughtsman and acolourist. Rhythm develops, 
orchestra develops, but colour is inborn and depends upon climáte and race. ' 
We might consider the classic stage of any art save painting,—say music 
during theeighteenth century,—as typified by one artist of immensely long 
life, whose stylé would undergo gradual modification: in 1720 he would be 
Handel, with his absence of rhythm and orchestra, his massive, weighty 
forms; inel760 he would be Gluck, with his more developed orchestra 
and suppler vocal forms ; in 1790, having developed rhythm and learned 
to combine instruments, he would be Mozart, with his delicate, graceful 
forms and rich orchestration. But in painting, the difference between 
the heroic, the dramatic, and the idyllic is explained neither by accretion 
nor by friction ; it is explained by the different skies, and hills, and race. 
of Tuscany, of Umbria, and of Venetia. Michael Angelo, the intellectual 
offspring of the draughtsman Signorelli, lived to be ninety, but he lived 
, only to be a draughtsman, less sesthetically perfect but not less techni- 
cally astounding and absolutely one-sided than in his early manhood ; 
Titian, descended through the Bellinis from the old Muranese‘colourists, 
also lived nearly a century, but never lived to be less a pure colour- 
artist than his earliest medieval ancestor. Colour cannot be evolved out 
of linear form, nor linear form out gf colour; and it is the amount of 
colour, the more or less of it, which decides whether a painter belongs 
to the heroic or the idyllic phase of classic art. Bellini in 1470 has 
already the wathetical equivalents of Praxiteles and of Mozart; Michael 
Angelo ss n painter still has the sestheticgl equivalents of Phidias and — 
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of Handel in 1550. Hence it is that in painting the three phases, 
heroic, dramatic, and idyllic, co-existed respectively in contemporary’ 
Florentine, Umbrian, and "Venetian painters; and hence also it is that 
painting, once arrived at maturity, instead of remaining classic in the 
hands of three, four, or five generations of artists, representing the three 
phases and their transitions into each other, suddenly fell from the 
purely classic to the romantic, from Raphael to Giulio Romano, from 
Titian to Tintoret; nay, strangest of all, from the perfect form of 
Michael Angelo’s ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel, to the grotesque horrors 
of Michael Angelo's Last Judgment. 

The romantic phase once fully entered, the evolution of art con- 
tinues to be perfectly organically regular only as long as there still 
remains some material resource, such as manipulative dexterity, light 
and shade, or orchestration, which has not yet been brought to its 
greatest possible development; but as soon as the, material resources 
are completely developed, the art ceases to change froin any internal 
necessity of growth, and begins to change in accordance with some 
force of fashion or tendency distinct from itself. For as long as there 
is development of the material resources, as in the later Venetians, the 
Flemish and Spanish painters, as in the Flamboyant corrupt Gothic and 
the music of our own century, there is organic life, although it be life 
ebbing out in the overblossom of decay; and the growing material 
resources inevitably necessitate a definite change in the form; the art 
is still living, though fast approaching its end. But when this develop- 
ment of the physical means has ceased, there is no longer any organic 
necessity in the art: the forms are dead forms, and they may bo 
altered, arranged, and rearranged by the critical or archteological spirit ; 
the real art no longer grows, it merely undergoes inorganic treatment ; 
anything can be done with the forms, because they are dead; anything 
except make them live. Thus, music has completely emerged out of 
the classic stage at a period still too recent to permit, as yct, of any 
eclectic revival or any critical ‘rearrangement of classic forms; the 
musical form of Beethoven, of Rossini, of Weber, of Schumana, nay 
even of Verdi and of Wagner, is still organic, and necessitated by the 
further development of principles of rhythm and orchestration which had 
attained to only partial maturity in the classic time, their greatest 
development being indeed incompatible with classic perfection of form. 
But in painting, with the exception of the legitimate modern develop- 
ment of landscape as a self-indpendent art, the full development of all 
ihe material factors took place long ago, in the days of Rubens and 
Velasquez, and the art is now so completely inorganic that, as we sec 
exemplified by the French sculpturesque school of David, by the pseudo- 
medieval of Overbeck, the pseudo-Flemish and Spanish of modern 
France, and the present revival of early Renaigsance style in our own 
country, pictorial forms are completely uninfluented by inner growth, 


and undergo change under the pressuro of the critical and literary 
currents of the day. i 
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In short, while the symbolic stage of art is by its nature synthetic, 
tending regularly towards the classical equilibrium betwpen the mental 
conception and the physical means, and gradually subjecting art to the 
all-engrossing interest in form belonging to the classic phase; the 
romantic stage, on the other hand, is absolutely disintegrative, destroy- 
ing the classical equilibrium, developing the means beyond their just 
limits, and gradually substituting a non-artistic aim for the classical 
desire for mere beauty of form; until at length the art, no longer 
vital, becomes entirely subject to laws of development belonging to 
other mental products, and artistic form is, as it were, dragged in the 
. footateps of literary and scientific movement. 

Thus we have attempted, in accordance with our ‘definition of that 
half of the science of A’sthetics which we have called Comparative, to 
show the laws which regulate the genesis and evolution of art. We 
have seen that the artist is but the individual example of'a necessary 
condition of art; that the civilisation of an artistic period cherishes 
and modifies, but does not produce or direct, the art of that period, 
which is born of certain inevitable tendencies in human nature, and 
which grows in acgordance with certain necessary phenomena of men- 
tal change, and action, and reaction : we have seen that the Hegelian 
classification of art into symbolic, classic, and romantic is correct in 

its definition of each of these conditions, but erroneous in limiting this 
definition to the essential nature of any one art: we have seen that no 
art is radically either symbolic, classic, or romantic, but that every 
art is by turns, and according to its degree of development, symbo- 
lie, classic, and romantic: we have seen also the evolution of art in 
its classic stage, as it passes through the three phases which we have 
conventionally designated as heroic, dramatic, and idyllic., In the 
course of this study we havo had occasion to show, almost at every 
step, that the general nature of all the arts is the same, because they 
are all due to the same mental cravings; that the general evolution 
of all the arts has been absolutely homogeneous, and that all spocial 
differences in the nature and evolution of the various arts, compared 
with each other, are due to the differences in the physical means which: 
they respectively employ. We have thus, in our rough outline of a 
system” of Comparative ZEsthetics, attempted to bring the genesis and 
evolutiotr of art into the domain of positive science, by showing 
them to be referable to unvarying law. It belongs to the other great 
branch of the science—to Absolute J/Esthetics—to bring within the 
domain of law the more complex phenomena of the effects on the 
mind, and of the consequent absolute value of those various arts, 
and stages and phases of art, the mere evolution of which constitutes 
the legitimate field of study of Comparative Aisthetics, ee 
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BELGIUM: THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY IN 
CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. 


HE jubilee of Belgian Independence which is now being celebrated 
affords a natural occasion for asking the quéstion how far the 
Belgian experiment has succeeded in the past and how it seems likely 
to fare in the future? The creation of the kingdom of Belgium, fifty 
years ago, was regarded at the time with almost universal impatience 
and distrust. It dissolved what was thought an exceptionally hopefal 
political arrangement; it constituted what was believed to be an 
exceptionally hopeless one. Belgium and Holland appeared to belong to 
one another more even by mutual interest than by mutual contiguity. 
They were not only the neighbours but the complements of each 
other, the one supplying exactly what the other needed. Holland was 
a commercial country, Belgium an agricultural and manufacturing one. 
The Dutch colonies gave a market for Belgian produce, and Belgian 
produce furnished employment for Dutch ships. Then neither country 
seemed by itself strong enough to endure in the ordinary struggle 
of States, but when united they made a kingdom of substantial 
size, whose independence other powers would be obliged to respect. 
Their very differences of religion and language were looked upon less 
as sources of peril than as guarantees of stability and progress. To 
unite the most exclusively Catholic country in Europe with the most 
decidedly Protestant one would save the former from lapsing under 
obscurantist and retrograde influences.  Ánd, as to differences of 
lenguage, Holland with its German dialect would prove an obstacle 
to the encroachments of France, and Belgium with its Latin speech 
would qonstitute a similar barrier to those of Germany. No arrange- 
ment, therefore, was more natural, or more likely to conduce ‘both to 
the prosperity of the people immediately concerned'and to the general 
balance of power in Europe, than the establishment of the kingdom of 


* 
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the United Netherlands by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 appeared to 
be. No doubt the consent of Belgium had not been gained toit; on 
the contrary, the Belgian bishops and notables had declared against it by 
a considerable majority ; but the hope was legitimately indulged that all 
objection to the union would eventually disappear under the experience 
of its unquestionable advantages. 2 
This hope would have been gratified had it not been for the gross 
misgovernmént of the country by the Dutch King. -If the horse threw 
off the rider, as Pitt predicted when a union of Belgium and Holland 
` was suggested to him in 1790; it was due more to the rider’s unskilful 
horsemanship than to any other cause. William I. was a superior but 
opinjonated man, who mistook the nature of the task to which he was. 
called when he received the sceptre of Belgium, and whose policy 
towards that oountry was, from first to last, exactly the opposite of what 
the situation demanded. Since the Belgians had been made his sub- 
jects without their own consent, they ought to have been wooed even 
after they were won. There was only one way of overcoming any dis-, 
like they might entertain to their new position, and that was to treat them 
witb confidence, with consideration, with scrupulous and even favourable 
respect for their equal rights, and to make their position morally agree- 
able as well as materially advantageous. William’s tactics wer pre- 
‘cisely the reverse. He had no confidence in them. He suspected them 
- of French leanings because they were: Catholica and spoke French; 
and he looked upon them as a dangerous class whom it was essential 
for the public safety to restrain, as far as possible, from the acquisition 
‘of ‘political power. What he had to do was to make them friends, and 
he failed to do it, because he always treated them as if they were 
'enemies, and the treatment was the more aggravating because he 
showéred his favours on their neighbours. The Belgians, who were 
-unwilling,to enter his house as the equals of its other members, were — 
naturally ópposed to remaining ih it as their inferiors. They com- 
plained of it as a government of the majority by the minority. They 
werb more numerous'than the’ Dutch, but they were represented only 
"by the same number of deputies in Parliament, and, what was worse in 
a country: where the power of Parliament was’ nothing to.that of the 
King and thé bureaucracy, Dutchmen were constantly: preferred ‘for 
all administrative positions, so that in’ 1829 ‘hardly one public official in 
ten was a Belgiat. The samo partiality which coloured the executive 
made itself apparent in legislation also. ` Trial by jury and judicial 
publicity were: abolished in Belgium because they did mot exist in 
"Holland. ‘A tex was taken off colonial produce, chiefly consumed ` 
-in Holland; and -imposed on meat ‘and grain, the great products of 
'Belgium. To discourage the use of French, civil advantages were given . 
to Dufch.' To curb the Catholic Church; the education of its clergy 
was ifiterfered with: ‘And, to crown all, King William pansed universal 
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perversions of justico by which he succeeded, through the verdicts of 
removable judges, iu imprisoning and banishing outspoken critics. In 
the face of facts like these it is idle to represent the Belgian Revolution 
of August, 1830, either as, on the one hand, a mere ricochet of tho 
French Revolution of July, or, on the other, as an unavoidable result of 
the original composition of the kingdom. ‘The Belgian Revolution had 
been in contemplation before that of France broke out, and its causes 
lay, not in the original situation of things, but in the positive mal- 
administration of the King, which had in the'course of fifteen years 
rendered the situation thoroughly insupportable. He had incensed tho 
Catholics by his aggressive interference with their spiritual affairs, the 
Liberals by his violations of justice and of modern liberties, and all alike 
by his gross partialities for the Dutch. He was engaged in a task 
which required, above most, that he should have fuith in Justice and in 
scrupulous equity, and he wanted the courage to exercise the faith 
which was the one condition of his success. 

The separation of the two countries having become inevitable, 
European diplomacy determined to sanction the experiment of Belgian 
independence as the course best calculated to save the territory from 
French annexation. "This experiment has always been regarded as a 
particularly interesting one, because it servos to, solve, by a kind of 
crucial instance, two of the most important political questions of the 
present time. It helps to decide the fate of small States in the 
presence of the modern military empires, and the fate of constitutional 
government in a Catholic country. There are many persons who 
declaro that the days of small States are gone, and that they cannot 
possibly thrive or endure under existing political conditions, There are 
many more who believe, with Bossuet, that absolute monarchy is the 
natural form of government for a Catholic country, and that the Romish 
Church and the modern State cannot possibly be reconciled together. 
Now theae two impossibilities constitute precisely the task to which 
Belgium is called, and, to make bad worse, they both present themselves 
to her in specially difficult forms. Belgium is not only a small Stifte, 
but a amall State divided between two different races who speak two 
different languages, and adjoining the territory of & great Power which 
is allied with the one race by language, which in former days possessed 
the couniry, and which often harbours the dream of conquering it 
back again. Then, Belgium is not only a Catholic country but the 
most Catholic of Catholic countries, and it is not only a modern State 
but the most modern of modern States. No other Catholic nation 
contains so amall a proportion of dissentients from the faith; out of 
its fivc millions of inhabitants not 15,000 belong to other communions. 
Nor is there any other Catholic nation where the dogmas of the Church 
are still, on the whole, so sincerely accepted. The ejlucated intelligence 
ia, no doubt, there, as elsewhere, departing farther from the traditional 
crbed, and freethinking enjoys, if not a very numerous, at least a very 
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active and influential representation. But the people are, according 
to unanimous testimony, really religious, gnd a moderh Xavier might 
again ask his friends, in sending out missionaries, to send Belgians. 
This is, to some extent, shown by the enormous extent of the religious 
charities and foundations which exist in Belgium. The whole land is 
mischievously overrun with monastic houses. There are now two for 
every three parishes, and they are yearly increasing with such rapidity 
as to threaten soon to raise serious perplexities, political, religious, aud 
economical. Whether, therefore, we look to the universality or to the 
sincerity of its acceptance of Catholicism, we may say that Belgium is 
ihe moet Catholic of Catholic countries, and yet it has adopted from the 
first the most modern of modern constitutions, embodying every popular 
liberty in its complete length and breadth. Freedom of conscience, 
religious equality, freedom of the press, of meeting, of association, of 
education, parliamentary government, ministerial responsibility, universal 
suffrage, inviolability of person and house, equality beforo the law, 
permanence of judicial nppointments, publicity of legal courts, trial 
by jury, have all been not only legalized but practised in Belgium, 
without any of -those evasions which make similar legislation 
in some countries virtually a dead letter. If, therefore, it is hard 
‘to preserve modern liberties in a preponderantly Catholic: country, 


it must seem peculiarly so in Belgium, where Catholicism enjoys 


unusual authority, and where the liberties to be asserted are particularly 
extensive. 

It is only when we remember the full difficulty of the task which 
Belgium has had to face that we can form any adequate appreciation 
of. the degree of success which has attended her. It-may be that she 
has never yet attained to a thoroughly assured position. She has 
lived from the first under the shadow of grave dangers, both from 
without.and from within, and she will probably have to continug to do 
so. But that, in itself, is not an unmixed evil. It is often good fora 
nation, as for an individual, to be compelled by its situation to act from 
mbment to moment with careful forethought and wise restraint ; and 
though Belgium may have to contend with a contrary wind, the great 
point is that she has been able for fifty years to keep her head up to it, 
and, on the whole, make not unsatisfactory way. The stability of 
Belgium since 1830 is a remarkable contrast to the commotions of France 
during the same period, and affords evidence of proceeding from those 
stamina in the national character which constitute the first and beet 
security for national prosperity. Belgium enjoys a strong protectiom. 
against external attack in the political interest which England has in main- 
taining her, and in the policy she has herself adopted of refraining from 
foreign entanglements and of cultivating as close an alliance as possible 
with France, the pqwer most likely to assail her. But she perceived from 
the beginning that mere immunity from external attack would not . 
save her, and -that internal progress was really the first condition of her 
vitality. In a small State, progress is not a higher perfection, but a 
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simple sine gud non of its political being. A small State cannot afford to 
stand still while'its neighbours advance, for it must make up for its 
physical weakness by its moral superiority. This was well understood 
by King Leopold L, a man of clear and just vision, to whose wise 
guidance Belgium owes much of what success she has achieved. Ho 
made it the great sims of his internal policy to cultivate the resources 
and intelligence of the country, and to infuse a spirit of candour and 
moderation into the conflicts of the political factions. 

For the first ten years Belgium seemed to be declining. She was 
engaged most of the time in hostilities and negotiations with Holland 
about the limits of her territory, and her industries certainly suffered 
much during that period from the separation. She had always been 
hitherto accustomed to possess an open market for her commodities. 
She had an Austrian market when she belonged to the House of 
Austria, a French market when she constituted part of the French 
Empire, and a Dutch colonial market when she was united with Holland. 
She was now in the position of a tradesman who had lost one sct of 
customers and had not yet got another; and Sir Emerson Tennent, 
who visited the country in 1810, says that its economical condition was 
then one of universal distress and decay. He acknowledges, however, 
that the people were industrious, frugal, and skilful; and they have since 
then been able to secure access for their produce into neutral markets, 
and to hold their own in them. Belgian agriculture has doubled its 
produce since 1830, ond has acquired a world-wide reputation. The 
mines of the country have been developed in a still greater ratio. Its 
iron manufactures have become formidable competitors of our own, and 
other industries are cultivated with almost equal success. Its commerce 
has been steadily increasing year by year; it reccived a great impulse 
after the Franco-German war, in consequence of the South German trade 
being largely carried on through Antwerp, and now, though it hag not a 
‘hundred ships of its own all told, it has a commerce second to that of 
no nation on the Continent, barring France and Germany. Still, autho- 
rities in commercial matters, as, for example, Mr. A. J. Wilson, take very 
unfavourable views of the economical future of the country. But if it 
is no better off than some of its neighbours in this respect, there seems ` 
no sound reason for thinking it worse off. Mr. Wilson admits that 
Belgium stood the recent commercial crisis better than other countries. 
It has certainly increased largely in wealth, but, as elsewhere, the popu- 
lation is growing too rapidly, and the wealth is not widely distributed. 
Sir Emerson Tennent quotes a statement from M. Briavionne, that, of the 
four millions then inhabiting the country, one was in easy circumstances, 
another in want, and the remainder floating between the two; and in 
an official yeport presented to the Belgian Legislature in 1857 it was 
stated that there were 908,000 families in Belgium altogether, and 
that of these 89,000 were wealthy, 878,000 in straitened' circumstances, 
446,000 in a wretched condition, and of this last class 226,000 received 
State support. 
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The chief peril of Belgium is that of a collision witli the Catholic 
Church, and such a strife of factions on the religious question as will | 
prove fatal either to the Constitution or to the existence of the kingdom. 
This conflict brought the Brabantian Revolution to nought in the end 
of last century; it throws the leading interest over the history of the 
country ever since; and it is the rock ahead on which Belgian Cassandras 
declare that'they see their vessel rapidly drifting. Laveleye some years 
ago wrote as if she was rolling already among the breakers at its foot. 
He said the history of Belgium had shown that a Catholic nation was 
unfitted for constitutional government, because the clergy were able to 
exercise, through the confessional, an absolute control over the electors, 
and to turn the power of the State against ‘itself. Writing, as he 
. then did, under the.despondency arising from a. Liberal defeat, he had 
. begun to despair of his country, and quoted the remark of onc of the 
founders of the constitution that Belgium was drifting into civil war, 
and was already in a revolutionary situation, and that in founding the 
Constitution they had made the mistake of thinking that to establish 
liberty they had only to declare it, without instituting any preventive 
safeguards against its destruction. Were they to give the Catholic Church 
the liberty to Crush liberty? Or were they to take constitutional ateps 
to reduce the secular and political authority which that body possessed, 
and to hinder the people of Belgium from being educated more and more 
in a political creed which was adverse to their constitutionel liberties ? 
The struggle of Belgium is thus the same struggle for the independence 
of the civil power in which other Catholic States have been engaged during 
the present century, and in Belgium, as elsewhere, the great battle- 
ground hasbeen the question of clerical direction of secular instrnction. 
The hopes both of the Catholics and the Liberals are set on the future 
generation. The one party sees nothing but anarchy and irreligion 
to'corge from an education divorced from the control o the olergy, and 
the other sees an end of all intellectual religious and civil freedont © 
if education remains under that control. 
* Now the history of this conflict of Church and State in Belgium 
affords peculiar ground for the belief that in Belgium, if anywhere, will 
a permanent adjustment of the relation of these two powers be aatis- 
factorily obtained. It would be foolish to blink the serious danger 
which overshadows the country,and has,for that part, overshadowed it 
all along, but it ought to be borne in mind that the sense of danger 
has hitherto operated powerfully to produce moderation and to preserye 
union. The union of Catholics and Liberals in 1880, which rendered . 
an independent Belgium a possibility, was not a forced compromise. 
It was more of a natural growth than it appears-at first sight. It was 
not.a case of the Catholics making politic concessions to the Liberals 
with the object Qf gaining the indispensable assistance of the latter in 
promoting their own views. The Catholics had been already for years 
fighting on the ground of the Liberal programme, against tyrannical 
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invasions of liberty committed by the Dutch King. “They had fought 
for liberty of constience, for liberty of education, for liberty of the press. 
Veuillot says & Liberal Catholic is & contradiction in terms, for a 
Catholic cannot be a Liberal and a Liberal cannot be a Catholic. The 
Belgian Catholics, however, were really Liberals in heart and principle to 
a large extent. They may have contended for Liberal doctrines mainly 
in the interest of their Catholic position, but they contended for them 
all. the same, and were already in a certain mental harmony with the 
Liberals before they entered into a formal union with them. Dutch 
misgovernment had not merely forced the two hostile parties into an 
' opportunist alliance against a common foe; it had drawn them 
together into an attachment to common principles. The Belgian con- 
stitution was, therefore, not a patched-up peace, it was the embodiment 
of the common ground upon which the old factions had long come to 
stand. The Catholics of Belgium, unlike Catholics anywhere else, 
accepted the principle of religious equality; and the Liberals of Belgium, 
unlike Liberals, at least on the Continent, agreed to the principle of the 
Church’s absolute independence of the control of the State. The 
Belgian Constitution, therefore, adopted the poljcy of the separation 
of Church and State, with the modification that the State was to pay 
the salaries of the clergy of all denominations, while it renounced all 
intervention in the government of any of them. 

Now the two political parties in Belgium have been for half a ' 
century singularly faithful to this settlement. No doubt tendencies 
appear among the Catholics which would crush religious toleration, and 
tendencies have appeared among the free-thinking Liberals which would 
pull down the Catholic Church. But, on the whole, parties hgve observed 
& wise moderation. If Deschamps, the statesman, may be taken as an 
exponent of the Catholic party, that party regards the Constitution, not 
indeed as an ideally perfect one, but aa the best possible in a society in which 
religious divisions prevail. Religious unity is better than civil toleration 
merely becausc it is better than religious division. It is, moreover, an 
aim to be kept in view; but so long as religious differences exist among 
the people these differences must be tolerated. The Catholic party has, 
therefore, no desire to overturn the Constitution, or to use their power, 
if they came to enjoy an ascendency in the State, for any such purpose. 
Spiritual unity ought to be promoted by spiritual means. It cannot 
be promoted by legal intolerance. So far from in any way attacking 
the Constitution, the Catholics actually posture as its champions. Free 
institutions leave them immense power in a country where they so over- 
whelmingly preponderate, and with this power they may well be satisfied. 
They allege that it is the Liberals and not themselves who seek to modify 
the libertieg embodied in the Constitution. They stand up as the 
defenders of the liberty of instruction, the liberty of association, and 
the liberty of property, against various Liberal proposals directed against 
the religious orders. 


* 
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Those who take an unfavourable view of the future of Belgium on 
account of what they deem its irreconcilable conflict of factions, overlook 
the very important service which thaf conflict Mas rendered to the 
fortunes of constifutional government in that country. The two parties 
have been nearly equal im strength all along. For the first ten years a 
coalition Ministry, embracing representatives of both, was the rule; but 
since that time each party has come into office by turns according as, 
it obtained a majority in Parliament. The religious question is the only ` 
question that divides them. On all other subjects members of both 
parties niay be found voting on “the same sides, but on that profoundly 
interesting class of questions which arises out of the relations of Church 
and State, such a circumstance rarely occurs. Now to be so equally 
divided on so important a subject has had consequences of the highest 
interest. [t has created strong party discipline and organization; it 
has promoted moderation, by restraining from courses which might cost 
a vote or two, and, as a result, cost office; and it has saved the parlia- 
mentary discussions of Belgium from degenerating, like those of some 
small States, into mere vestry squabbles, and its party struggles from 
becoming, like those of others, personel scrambles for place. : 

. Belgium is *indergoing at the present moment as severe a test as it 
can ever be subjected to from this conflict of Catholic and Liberal; and 
it may be said that if these are not the latter days spoken of by Laveleye, 
then those days need not be much feared to come at all. A new Edu- 
cation Áct was passed two years ago taking religion out of tha list of 
subjects required to be taught by the national teachers in national 
schools, and abolishing a right, which the clergy had enjoyed since 1842, 

of inspecting the secular instruction given in those schoo]ls.. The Act, 

however, invited the clergy to provide for religious teaching in the 
schools, and offered them a room im the schoolhouses for the purpose, 
and it was only in the event of the clergy refusing to undertake this 
function that the national teacher was to be required to teach religion 
himself. This last proviso was no part of the original Act, but was a 
subsequent addition passed in order to meet the necessities of the case 
after the clergy had declined to have anything whatever to do with such 
schools. This Act was represented as an endeavour to realize more per- 
fectly the original principle of the Constitution, the separation of Church 
and State, but its main and, indeed, avowed object was to curtail 
the political power of the Roman Catholic Church. The Liberals 
believed that Church in Belgium to be increasing at once in- its 
"hostility to modern institutions and in its power to paralyze them. 

Its spirit was growing more ultramontane every day, and its resources 
and ramifications in the country were becoming more abundant. It was 
felt, therefore, to be absolutely essential to the publie safety to take the 
secular education of the people entirely out of the hands of the clergy, 
and so to prevent the electors of the future from being trained up in a 
spirit of antagonism to the principles of the Constitution of which they 
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were the ultimate arbiters. The clergy took the Act in the sense in which 
it was given. They resented it with extraordinary violence. They declared 
that God had been thrust out of the schools, and they flatly declined the 
invitation addressed to them to bring Him back again. The control of 
the religious education of the country was, in their eyes, a worthless gift 
without the control of its secular education also. They accordingly took 
advantage of the liberty of instruction, which is the law in Belgium, and 
set up opposition schools of their own in every parish. They condemned 
the State schools from the altar, and forbade parents from sending their 
children to them or taking part in their management under pain of 
excommunication. By such energetic measures, by incessantly exerting 
in every possible way—in the confessional, in the sickroom, in visitation, 
in the pulpit—all the power of a bribery and intimidation not of this 
world, they succeeded in coercing a third of the children of Belgium 
into their schools, and they excommunicated the parents of the rest, 
They thus carried the war info every household of the country, and the 
kingdom trembled with excitement from side to side. This condition of 
affairs was naturally prejudicial both to the interests of the State and to 
those of the Church, and the Government appealed to the Pope, through 
theordinary diplomatic channels of communication, to int@rfere to restrain 
the Belgian bishops from persisting in such violent courses, The Pope 
replied that, while he entertained the same opinion of the new Education 
Act as the bishops did, he thought they had gone too far in their 
measures of opposition, and promised to exercise his influence in the 
-~ interest of moderation. The bishops continued their campaign all tho 
same, and bent all their strength upon gaining a majority in favour of 
the repeal of the new act at the elections of June this year, They failed, 

however. These elections resulted in a slight gain to the Liberals, and 
have shown that the political influence of the Church in Belgium is less 
than it was generally believed to be. It is strong enough, however, to 
cause grave anxiety to the Government and to all friends of progress, 
and, as there is an election in Belgium every second year, there is great 
danger, in a condition of things where parties are so equally divided on 
so agitating a subject, lest the people should be kept in an unintermittent 
fever of political ferment, and delivered over, as Prince de Ligne, late 
President of the Belgian Senate and a warm Liberal, said they would 
by the new Act be delivered over, to a perpetual warfare of irreconcilable 
factions, which could only end in the exhaustion or disintegration of tho 
kingdom. The battle is still raging. The Popo, being presscd by the 
Government to fulfil his promise of restraining the bishops from the 
extremities they were resorting to, has answered by openly taking the 
bishops’ part, and virtually saying that when he previously cxpressed 
disapproval of the lengths to which the bishops had gone, he did so only 
becauso hó believed there was then still hope left of obtaining their end 
by more moderate measures. The idea of submitting hn any degreo to 
the new Education Act was as far from his thoughts as from theirs, and 
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he entirely seconded their efforts to resist it. On receiving so explicit 
an answer the Belgian Government resolved to withdraw¢their ambassador’ 
from the Vatican, not, as has been represented, ‘on account of the 
duplicity which the Pope betrayed in the negotiations,—for it would not 
be fair to see absolute duplicity in a reticence not unusual in diplomacy, 

—but on account of the attitude of declared hostility which the Pope had 

at length assumed to the Belgian State. This step is highly important, 
because it caused an open rupture between the most Catholic country in 

Europe and the Holy See, and the Government is following it up by: 
other vigorous, though, perhaps, less justifiable measures. It refused to. 
permit a Catholic demonstration at Antwerp, and it has cut off the salaries 

of certain parish. priests who have been exciting commotion in their dis- 

tricts on the subject. It has even been proposed to abolish State support - 
to the church altogether; which would have the double advantage’ of 

realizing more perfectly the fundamental principle of the Belgian Con-: 
stitution, that of the separation of Church and State, and at the same 

time, of drying up the resources by which the Church is at present enabled: 
to set up schools and resist the new law; for the contributions which. 
now go to the latter object wonld then be required for the former. «. 

In its strug@le with the Papacy Belgium stands on much more 
advantageous ground, and has shown a much more scrupulous respect 
for modern liberties, than either republican France or Protestant 
Germany. It has not interfered with a single right to which the 
Church may.legitimately lay claim. The Liberals of Belgium have as 
profound a horror of the political and secular ascendency of the Church 
of Rome as other Continental politicians ; but, while taking from it its 
civil immunities and prerogatives, they have never overstepped the lino 

separating the temporal from the spiritual; but have granted the Church 
fullliberty in its own religious province. They have done so because 
they have as much horror of the undue intervention of the State power 
as of the Church power. There are, probably, no two politicians who 
stand wider apart than Prince Bismarck and M. Clemenceau, yet the 
ome is as absolutist in his conception of State authority as the other. 
Bismarck could not present a more extensive claim.for.the Stato than 
M. Clemenceau when he said, “ Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cæsars, and everything is Cewar's." Now the. Belgian Government 
says, Everything is not Cæsars: religion is not Cmears; it is the 
Church’s affair; the regulation of worship, thé education and admission 
of clergy, the appointment of bishops, the religious instruction of the . 
young, are all ooncerns of the Church ; let the Church do with them as 
she wil. But secular instruction it is the business of the State to 
provide, and civil offences it is the business of the State to try, and the 
ecclesiastical claim of control over the one, or of immunity from civil 
jurisdiction for the other, is illegitimate and not to be entertained. 
Standing, therefore, on such just ground, the State has much less to fear 
from a continuance of the conflict than the Church. The agitation 
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will be trying, will be in matly ways mischievous ; but many prejudices 
will be shaken by it; the limits of Church power and its grounds will 
be put to open, debate in quarters hitherto inaccessible to the faintest 
spark of troublesomb inquiry ; and truth and justice must gain in the 
end by it all. 

Belgian independence is thus celebrated under a more or less 
portentous shadow. By a curious coincidence, the country is 
called to contend for the independence of its civil power at the 
moment it had set apart for commemorating its national inde- 
pendence. The bishops have refused to take the part in that com- 
memoration which was originally assigned to them. But the people’s 
thanksgivings will be as sincere and as acceptable as if they were 
pronounced by anointed lips; and perhaps, when they think of it, they 
have few more real causes of thanksgiving to record than that they 
have been condemned from the first to a long and constant fight for 
their liberties against the Catholic Church. It has been said that he 
only is a freeman who daily conquers his freedom for himself. The 
conflict with Rome has made free men of the Belgians. It has filled 
them with the spirit and the inatincts of free men in a measure which 
is hardly anywhere else exhibited except among the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The cloud which bas long hung over Belgium may have broken at 
‘an unseasonable hour, but it will not find the country unprepared for 
it. The present act of the drama may not be its last, but none in the 
future can be so decisive. If Rome is defeated with the resources it 
has now called into the field, it cannot hope to succeed better by any 
subsequent movement; and if the Belgian Government holds its own 
against its present odds, it will have settled for itself and other Catholic 
nations the problem of the fate of modern constitutional liberties in 
Catholie countries. 

Joun Bax. 
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CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS ON 
THEIR PREDECESSORS. 


HE word publisher may be made to cover a considerable number of 
very respectable ideals, none of them wanting in either use or 
ornament; and the word literature is still wider. But, taking both 
words in their easiest and least disputable sense, it is safe to say that 
no publishers have in our own time been doing more for literature than 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.—none have shown more enterprise of the 
steady-going, defined order, aiming at objects large and easily appre- : 
‘bended, and hitting them well Two of these have not been without 
hazard, of the literary kind. Many difficulties, indeed, waited upon 
the attempt to carry through the series of Science and Literature 
Primers, and the series of English Men of Letters In the former 
series there i» some confusion of purpose, or perhaps we should rather 
say of workmanship. Several of the little books are written “down to" 
very young readers; while'still more are over the heads of all but well- 
read and thoughtful men and women. A manual, said Clough, in the 
preface to his “ Plutarch,” is not for beginners, but for those who 
already know the subject of it—a true saying, which is too often 
forgotten, and which contains the key to a thousand failures. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Primer of English Literature" is anything 
but a failure, but to call it a primer in the sense in which Mr. 
Lockyers “ Astronomy " is one, would be pleasantry : it is a sam- 
` mary, full of concentrated criticism. In every work of this kind it 
is necessary, or is supposed to be necessary, to employ exparts of the 
first class, and of oourse these will differ very widely in their ways both 
of conceiving and executing their tasks. We have nsed the alternative 
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“supposed to be necessary," because it might well be maintained that 
in all books of the -' primer" class, the working pen should be one 
genially and bro&dly familidr with the subject rather than that of an 
expert proper; while for the latter there would still remain a work to 
be done—that, namely, of correcting details, and pointing out blanks. 
Of courso this plan would have difficulties, but so has any plan. 


We observe that one of the critics. of the “English Men of, 


Letters" observes that “ Mr. Leslie Stephen’s * Johnson? will convey to 
ita readers a better idea of Johnson than either of Mr. Macaulay’s two 
essays"—or than both of them together, we presume. But that is not 
so—clearly not. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s lively, acute, and almost cxhaus- 
tive little study will convey to the reader twenty times as much 
information as Macaulay’s essays, but assuredly not a better idea of 
Johnson. If Goldsmith were living he would write a better primer of 
English history than Mr. Freeman, though the latter might sorely 
mangle the little Irishman's details. It is true that Macaulay was an 
expert, but ho wrote before the new regimen set in, and his standards 
and methods were different from those which have recently been in the 
ascendant. 

Glancing nt a few of the “ English Men of Letters,” we are confronted 
at least with a splendid list of names. We have before us Milton, 
Defoe, Sir Walter Scott, Bunyan, Jobnson, Pope, Hume, and Cowper. 
This furnishes a wide range for all the purposes of criticism, and 
merely placing the names in a certain order is suggestive: thus— 
Milton, Scott: Bunyan, Hume: Johnson, Defoe: Cowper, Pope: 
Burke, Shelley. The list of the living writers who have treated tho 
topics supplied by these great names is as brilliant as it could well be. 
We have Mr. Froude, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Huxley, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Mark Pattison, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. J. A. 
Symonds. Two of the gentlenen who have engaged in this 
pleasant labour are historians; two or three have shown marked 
historical aptitude; one is a very distinguished naturalist, who has 
devoted much attention to metaphysics, whether he likes «hat 
word or not; one is a student of Art and cognate matters, who has 
written fine verse, some of which narrowly escapes—and that chicfly hy 
lack of spontaneity—the name of poetry; whilo another is n psycho- 
logical critic of marked individuality, and strong religious faith which 
he never conceals, or rather which he openly “works into” his 
criticisms. All of them are highly cultivated men, with some sort of 
prestige about them. It cannot be said that either of them obtrudes 
his special beliefs or opinions: Mr. John Morley on “ Burke” is the 
most decided and unmistakable iu the self-disclosure of ultimato 
assumptions. But nobody can complain of having his own beliefs 
attacked—if we except some passages in Mr. Huxloy's “ Hume;” and 
that was a case in which everybody knew what to'expect. A writer 
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who was capable of taking up the attitude of Buridan's ass would not 
be worthy of attention; and, indeed, no -skilled reader would find | 
any difficulty in arriving at the elements of the personal religious 
beliefs of Mr. Hutton from his criticiam of Sir Walter Scott, or at Mr. 
John Morley’s estimate of human relations to the unknown from his 
thoughtful and closely-studied “ Burke.” It would not, however, be 
very easy to determine from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “Cowper,” or 
Mr. Froude's f Bunyan,” the last religious opinions of the authors— 
the documents which are in evidence are not sufficient. No doubt 
catholicity was the mot @ordre of the undertaking, even though it 
were only whispered: the confidence of the accomplished editor in 
his contributors being absolute. 

Thus, we are of course not to expect to hear any given keynote of 
opinion upon ultimate questions maintained in this series. Indeed, the 
first thing that strikes us-is the variety which underlies the literary 
tolerance. One or two of the passages bearing upon the most vital of 
all topics are in themselves so good, so striking in their candour and 
suggestiveness, or otherwise so noteworthy, that they well deserve the: 
respectful isolation which comes of being quoted, and set in some kind! 
of vein of comment. : HM. 

It will not surprise any one who knows Mr. Goldwin Smith to seo tlie 
very easy and luminous mastery with which he sketches the main charac- 
teristics and results of the Evangelical, and especially the Wesleyan- 
Evangelical movement of the eighteenth century. A little more fluency 
and warmth—a little more poetic responsiveness—a little more respect 
for Cowper both as a man and a poet, would have been welcome; not to. 
say that the lack of them is sorely felt by a tender-hearted reader—any 
malicious person may, of course, substitute tender-headed here. But in 
spite of its intelligence and candour, the “line of beauty and grace" ie 
not to be traced in Mr. Smith's treatment of Cowper, and the reader 
sighs in vain— 

u Blow over all the en, blow, 
. : Thou wind thas breathest of the south |" 


For the air of this writing is a nipping and an eager air. Yet, as we 
have said, the sentences now to be quoted are admirable, both in the 
distinction they draw and in the general outcome :— 


“Tt is needless to enter into a minute description of Hvangeliciam and Me- 
thodism, they are not things of tho past.. If Evangelicism has now been reduced 
to a narrow domain by the advancing forces of Ritualism on one aide, and of 
Rationalism on the other, Methodism is still the great Protestant Church, 
especially beyond the Atlantic. ' The spiritual fire which they have kindled, 
the character which they have produced, the moral reforms which they have 
wrought, the works of charity and philanthropy to which they have gjven birth, 
are matters not only of recent memory, but of present ience, Like the 
great Protestant revivals, which had preceded them in England, like the Moravian 
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"revival on the Continent, to which they are closely related, they sought to 
bring the soul inte direct oommunion with its Maker, rejecting the intervention 
of a priesthood or a sacramental #ystem. Unlike the previous revivals in England, 
they warred not against the rulers of the Church or State, but only against vice 
orirreligion. Consequently, in the characters which they ine | as compared 
with those produced by Wyoliffism, by the Reformation, and notably by Puri- 
taniam, there was lees of foroe and the grandeur conneoted with it, more of 
gentleness, mysticism, and religious love. Even Quietiam, or something like it, 
prevailed, especially among the Evangelicals who were not, like the Methodists, 
‘engaged in framing a new organization, or in wrestling with the barbarous vices 
of the lower orders. No movement of the kind has ever yet been exempt from 
drawbacks and follies, from extravagance, exaggeration, breaches of good taste 
in religious matters, unctuousness, and cant—from chimerical attempts to get 
rid of the flesh and live an angelic life on earth—from delusions about special 
providences and miracles—from a tendency to overvalue doctrine and under- 
value duty—from arrogant assumption of spiritual authority by leaders and 
‘preachers—from the salf-righteousness which fancies itself the object of a divine 
election, and looks out with a sort of religious complacency from the Ark of Sal- 
vation in which it fancies itaelf securely placed upon the drowning of an unre- 
generate world. Still it will hardly be doubted that in the effecta produced by 
Evangelicism and Methodism, the good has outweighed the evil, Had Jansenism 
prospered as well, France might have had more of reform and leas of revolution. 
Tne poet of the movement will not be condemned on account of his connection 
with it, any more than Milton is condemned on account of bis connection with 
Puritanism, provided it be found that he also served art well.” 


One may not be quite certain of seeing the force of the remark that 
* Quietism, or something like it," tended to prevail among those Evan- 
gelicals who were not, like the Methodists, engaged in actual war with 
vice or irreligion. We cannot trace any such line of distinction, if it 
is supposed to be carried any farther than the obvious remark that John 
Woolman, Thomas à Kempis, or Madame de Guyon would hardly be 
the manual for a Whitfieldite field-preacher or a Wesleyait class-leader. 
Many aggressive persons, from Milton downwards to very active reformers 
in later times, have shown a tendency to Quietism, or something like 
it; and without any greater theoretic inconsistency than is corhmon to 
human beings, if any at all. Passing this by, however, for the present, 
it must be said that Mr. Goldwin Smith has made a valuable criticign 
in noticing the difference—one being political and the other non- 
political—between the great Puritan movement of the seventeenth 
oentury and the great Evangelical movement of the eighteenth. But 
to this we may add the remarkable extension that the Nonconformists, 
who more nearly represent Puritanism than any living body, have been 
and stil are the backbone of political freedom in England.  'The 
rationale of the whole story is almost too obvious to be argued about; 
but the fundamental thought of it receives yet another turn in the con- 
cluding passage of Mr. Goldwin Smith's very complete essay. This 
passage we cannot omit :— 

« Cowper belongs to & particular religious movement, with the vitality of which 
the interest of a great part of his works has departed or is departing. Stull more 


emphatically, and in a still more important sense, does he belong to Christianity. 
In no natural struggle for existence would he have been the survivor, by no 
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natural p process of seleotion would he ever have been pickod as ‘a vessel of 
honour. If the shield which for eighteen oentugies Christ, by His teaching and 
His death, has.spread over the weak things of this world should All ana and might ` 
should again become the title to existence and the measure of worth, Cowper '* 
will be cast aside as a specimen of despicable infirmity, and all who have said 
anything in his praise will be treated with the same scorn.” 


These sentences (in which there is something to dispute, as we shall 
sce) stand at the very end of the “ Cowper,” and a mournful close they 
make, and an awful question they raise. To this we shall have to 
recur in dealing with other matters; but-at the moment, we will con- 
tinue the striking of the same key-note of illustration by reproducing a 
short passage from Mr. Mark Pattison’s “Milton.” Its relation to the 
one just quoted from the “ Cowper” will be visible at a glance :— ` 


see With Alilton, as with the whole of Calvinistic and Puritan Europe, woman 
was a creature of an’ inferior and subordinate class. Man was the final cause of 
God's creation, and woman’ was there to minister to this nobler being. In his 
dogmatic treatise, ‘De Doctrina Christiana,’ Milton formulated this sentiment in 
the theais borrowed from the schoolmen, that tho soul was communicated in | 
semine pairis. The Cavalier sectiqn of society had inherited the sentiment of 
chivalry, and contrasted with the Roundhead not more by its loyalty to the- 
person of the prince ? than by its recognition of the superior grace ant a ement 
of womanhood. Even in the debased and degenerate epoch of Court life which ` 
followed 1660, the forms and language of homage still preserved the tradition of a 
nobler scheme of manners. The Puritan had thrown off chivalry as being parcel! . 
of Catholicism, and had replaced it by the Hebrew ideal of the subjection and 
-séclusion of women; and Miiton, in whose mind the rigidity of Puritan dootrine 
gras now contending with the freer spirit of culture and romance shows on the 
present occasion .o like conflict of doctrine with sentiment. While he adopts the 
oriental hypothesis of woman for the sake of man, he modifies it by laying more 
streas upon mutual affection, the charities - of home, and the intercommunion of 
intellectual and moral life, than upon that ministration of woman to the appetite 
and comforts of man, which makes i the whole of her functions in the Puritan 


epprchension. 

In this "paragraph there is, of course, much truth.. So long as we 
confine the-comment to this:or that “ section of sociely," it holds true; 
but when: we approach the theologians and authoritative writers, the 
difference is not so easy to make out. Jeremy Taylor can and' does. 
present “the Hebrew tradition” in a form more offensive than Milton 
would have- tolerated. The confusion of tongues in this matter is 
indeed-curious, Taking into’ account only the general moral question 
of-tespect and tenderness towards the weak, we do not know that- there 
ia“ anything to- choose between Puritan and Cavalier. Results in 

“practice are. matter of temperament. Bunyan was a Puritan, if.ever 
man’ was; -yet’'the-second part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” .is'.shot 
through and through with: tints of gallantry—nay; of humorous gallantry : 
—which no Cavalier could have bettered. Miton- both Bays and sings 
things which Jeremy Taylor would have put under the’ban. John 
Weeley-tells his rife point blank that she is of no comsequence,-and is* 
to hold her tongue and help him: when she leaves home he writes in 
his diary, “ Non reliqui : non demisi : non revocabo," and goes about his 
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business as if she had been a stock or a stone, But Wilberforce also 
was a Poritan, hud he was a squire of dames, or not far from it. So was 
Cowper—when he was well. ° It is, however, undoubtedly true that the 
traditions of chivalry remained with the Cavalier “section of society,’ 
and would not have been welcome to the “section of society” with 
which Milton cast in his lot. Delight in natural beauty has been held, 
not to say has been proved, inauspicious to dogma, whether regulative 
or not, from the Albigeois downwards. The reasons are obvious, and 
Cowper is no exception to the general rule. In our own day we find 
those schools of art and of criticism iu which the spirit of the new 
renaissance (if the words are not too large) shows itself most vividly, 
are agnostic. In fact, tho influence of the artistic-agnostic manner of 
looking at life is felt throughout all of our literature that is worthy of 
the name. Sometimes it is met with repugnance, as, for instance, by 
Mr. Hutton; but it is hardly ignored anywhere. Wherever it is 
present in these studies of Men of Letters it takes something from the 
warmth, brightness, and freshness of treatment that should go to make 
such literature delightful. A critical biographer, or biographical 
critic, may be an agnostic, but he is not necessarily dull for that reason 
only. Mr. Symonds’ “Shelley” is, in our opinio, heavy reading; 
while Mr. Huxley’s * Hume" and Mr. Leslie Stephen's “Pope” are 
nothing of the kind. 

The aportant paragraph with which Mr. Goldwin Smith closes his 
“ Cowper,” and which we have quoted, raises more questions than one 
of & kind which very much concerns both the writers and readers of 
manuals like these. It is a fact, and a melancholy one, that for a long 
time past there has been an increasing bent towards hardness in our 
literature. In biographical writing this has shown itself partly in a 
tendency to unearth everything that can be unearthed about a dead 
man, and also—for that may be right—in a tendency to exhibit all 
things, good and bad, seemly or unseemly, in the same clear, cold 
light. There is an unfeeling look about this, which is very unpleasant, 
even when we acquiesce in the justice of the handing.  Nobody*an 
be angry with Mr. Elwin for showing us that Pope was a considerably 
worse hypocrite and liar than we had even thought him to be; with Mr. 
Masson for informing us that the author of the “Areopagitica” himself 
acted as quasi-licenser, or censor, late on in his career; with Mr. Lee 
for following up poor Defoe when he (to use his own aad phrase) bows 
in the House of Rimmon; much less with Dr. Abbott for his sharp 
criticism of Bacon’s treatment of Essex. But the effect of having 
heaps of more or less derogatory detail about distinguished men served 
up to us in-the compressed form which such matter must inevitably 
assume in a small volume crowded with other topics, is not perhaps a 
very light evil. In these days of culture and “ researching” no writer 
of any credit can well dare to be incomplete; and it is certain that 
ihe biographical criticisms before us (for instance) will be used as 
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books of reference, and were intended to be so used. ^ Mr. Pattison’s 
“ Milton" is'an almost alarming example qf what can, be squeezed into 
220 pages; and the work is done with mastery and with a sincere 
reverence for Milton. Granted the ideal and the task set, it is not 
easy to ave how this, or any such book, could be done otherwise, unless 
it should be done much worse. Nobody could wish Mr. Pattison to 
write about Milton in the silly and absolutely false vein of Macaulay’s 
juvenile essay. But what is the natural effect of all this “ researching ” 
upon common minds, which are the large majority even of those who 
read such closely written studies as these? When we find out any- 
thing fresh and also unpleasant about a man whom we have hitherto 
almost unreservedly admired, we inevitably set to work to construct 
some theory of the circumstances which shall explain away or palliate 
what displeases us— just as, if a friend does not answer our letters, we 
say, “Oh, he is ill, or out of town perhaps.” Thus, in the case of 
Milton, Mr. Masson thinks he has discovered proof that the “ Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce" was written or begun before Milton 
had been married a month. Immediately, conjectures are let loose. 
One of these is probably correct, or approximately so; but 
several more might be made by any ingenious person. But, after 
all we know nothing about it, and to a certainty never shall know. 
Now let us remember two or three things with which daily experienco 
makes us familiar. All through our lives we are finding out knots ‘of 
character and conduct in our friends and acquaintances, which we cannot 
untie. And six times out of ten our explanatory conjectures turn out 
to be no explanations at all—we are simply driven back upon liberal or 
affectionate constractions, or “the mystery of a person.” The mass of 
mankind do not think much of such things—they let them slide, or, as 
they more frequently say, “shake down." But when people of somewhat 
more than average intelligence read, we will say, Mr. Lee’s, or Mr. 
Minto’s exposures of Defoe, or Mr. Mark Pattison’s criticism of Milton’s 
attacks upon Salmasius and Morus, the case.is different; they notice 
and Temember, and whatever good they get, they certainly receive much 
harm. Mr. Minto is an excellent critic, but his “Defoe” strikes us as 
being all-but inhuman for want of imaginative sympathy. Mr. Mark 
Pattison is far ‘more reserved and far more respectful, and he rightly 
condemns as short-sighted and commonplace the harsh judgments of 
Milton pronounced by many previous biographers; but we do not find 
his apologies adequate. In form thcy are complete perhaps, but they 
want the touch, the last touch, which is beyond the reach of art, and 
even of his fine ihtelügence. A picturesque sentence or two of poetic 
pooh-poohing would have been the proper apology. Nobody can doubt 
that if Milton or Defoe were here to speak with us, we should have 
many &' doubt cleared wp. And we cannot help feeling that the insistent 
method of the new school of biography, digging up everything, explaining 
everything, worrying facts right and left, and ending with “probably,” > 
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has its drawbacks. ‘There are passages in which Mr. Pattison shows a 
humorous sense Of this, but họ could hardly have done other than he 
has done. 
Both Mr. Pattison and Mr. Goldwin Smith appear to think (see 
* Milton," p. 109) that with the lapse of time and the courses of dog- 
matic change, some of the vitality of the writings of Milton and Cowper 
has passed away. But is this so? When Milton shall be as remote as 
Dante, we may perhaps presume, on the contrary, that the theology and 
commogony of “Paradise Lost" will be more interesting topics of 
criticism than they have ever been yet. With great respect for the 
accomplished Rector of Lincoln, we are not satisfied with his treatment 
of either. As to Cowper, if he is to be treated as the poet of “a move- 
ment,” the case put by Mr. Goldwin Smith is more plausible. But let 
us try. There is a powerful address in “The Task," beginning— 


“Come then, and, added to Thy many crowna, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thon who alone art worthy! . . . .” 


This passage may be said to imply, or even express, the creed of the 
movement in question; but might not any living pagan, with a heart 
under his waistcoat, find it affecting? The most “ culjured" person is 
willing to find a hundred things in the Iliad and Odyssey pathetic, 
though the absurdity of some of their intellectual bases is taken for © 
granted. as 

Allowing this point to pass, for really there is not much to discuss 
in it, let us tarn to one which is more important in itself, and which 
has a bearing upon the quality of criticism in general; and first of all 
let us quote a few of the sentences with which Mr. Leslie Stephen con- 
cludes his “ Pope :” . 

“To us of a later generation it is impossible to close this strange history with- 
out n singular mixture of feelings. . .. . As we lookat Pope in one or other 
aspect, each feeling may come uppermost in turn. The most, abiding 
sentiment— when we think of him as n literary phenomenon—is admiration for 
the exquisite skill which enabled him to discharge a function, not of the highest 
kind, with a perfection rare in any department of literature. It is more difticyh 
to say what wil be the final element in our feeling about the man. Let us 
hope that it may be the pity which, after a certain Inpse of years, we may bo 
excused for conceding to tho victim of moral as well as physical disease,” 

Now, comparing this passage with Mr. Goldwin Smith's con- 
cluding words about Cowper, we are surely landed in strange quarters. 
In the first place, we are once more aud incvitably reminded of 
the necessity of drawing the distinction between tho survival of the 
fittest, and the survival of tho strongest—using tho last word in the 
sense which it necessarily must bear in order to make any sense of Mr. 
Goldwin-Smith’s criticism—from the evolutionist’s point of view. That 
the fittest must survive is a mere truism; whatcver is here has proved, 
by tho bare fact of its existence, that it was fit to be.here. Again, tho 
evolutionist would maintain—he is bound to maintain—that Christianity, 
arith its special tenderness for the weak, was naturally evolved out of pre- 
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ceding conditions; and he will add that it has made in its own way as 
many victims as paganism, particularly „by overdoing” tho element of 
sympathy, and so turning the human mind to topics of palliation instead 

of radical cure. Look which way we will, a paradox.seems to wait for 

us behind Mr. Goldwin Smith’s comment. Of course, under a pagan 

regimen, Cowper might have been huddled out of existence as a weakling ; 

but how is it possible to affirm that “in no natural struggle for existence 

would he have been the survivor—by no natural process of selection 

would he ever have been picked out as a vessel of honour?” There is 

no proof that Cowper was constitutionally weaker than (say) Horace or: 
Epictetus; and he certainly was a great deal stronger than Pope. 

Would it occur to any one to remark that Pope, as being numbered 

among the “ weak things of this world," must be taken to “belong in 

an important sense to Christianity?” This has certainly not occurred 

to Mr. Stephen. Pope, physically, was a miserable dwarf, with infirmities 

that made him almost loathsome.  Morally, he was “a hypocrite and 

a liar," all but eaten up with the most wretched and degrading spites. 

It is still disputed whether he has any claim to the title of poet; while 

no critic denies if to Cowper. For what conceivable reason should the 

author of “The Task,” “The Castaway,” a translation of the Iliad 

which is at least more Homeric than Pope's, and a score of passionately 

tender poems, be “cast aside as a specimen of despicable infirmity?” 

If disease, or a morbid twist in the mind, is to be a reason, why should 

not Pope, Heine, and Leopardi share the same fate? The only reason 

must be that tenderness, reverence, and affectionate concern for friends 
and for man in general, are conspicuous in Cowper. No doubt he is 

sadly wanting in what Mr. Swinburno culls “self-sufficience ;” but no 

man ever had a more genuine love of liberty, and £i/] you know his story 

you never dream of calling him unmanly. ,Of course a genius ‘like 

Cowper’s is naturally affiliated to a religion of tenderness, byt how did 

he get -here, except by ‘a process of natural selection—if we are to ‘talk 

about natural eelection at all ? 

“It is only too easy for a discussion of this nature to degrade into 
mere quibbling ; and it is more important to notice that the foreboding, 
or half-threat, which looks out upon us from behind Mr. Goldwin. 
Smith's closing words, appears in other shapes in some of the best 
volumes of this series. In Mr. Huxley’s “Hume” we have it, with- 
out disguise aud without mercy. With his usual “ sweetness” he tells 
us that “when the good and evil angels fought for the dead body of. 

- Moses, its presence must have been of about the same value to either of 
the contending parties as that of Kant’s noumenon in the battle of 
impulses which rages in tho breast of man." Now, no man .governs. 
himself by metaphysical dogmas, but whether “ Kant's neumenon,” 
that is-to say, whether Divine free will and human free will are realities, 
is in the- opinion of some respectable persons the one point according 
to ‘Wwhich-the “battle” -acquires a meaning or becomes a vile farce. 
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Not even Hume’s estimate of the pleasures of “ Virtue" escapes Mr. 
Huxley's ridicules-how showld it when it is on all-foura with the 
thco'ogical view of the obligations of morality? “ Virtue,” says he, “is 
undoubtedly beneficent, but tho man is to be envied to whom her ways 
seem playful. And though she may not talk mach about suffering and 
self-denial, her silonce on that topic may be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple ca va sans dire . . . . she is an awful goddess, whose ministers 
uro the Furies, and whose highest reward is peace." This is indeed 
cheerful and edifying reading for, say, a young man with sharp wits, 
strong appetites, and plenty of money. Of course Professor Huxley is 
not expected to write onc word that he docs not believe, and no religion 
paints the narrow way as a “primrose path of dalliance;” but to tread 
the narrow way with the assurance of sympathy from the Being who 
made Virtue, for all her “furies,” more lovely than any mistress of 
dalliance in the wider way, is one thing. To find that “her highest 
reward is peace ” is quite another, and it is not a topic for irony of the 
* thick boots” order, even when a poor idiot liko Kant is turned out to 
be baited and kicked. ‘‘ However," as Mr. Huxley observes, “ meta- 
physicians have no humour," so we may be thankful for what we can 
get in that line from the physicists. 

The same topic once more recurs openly (it occurs very often here 
aud there covertly) in’ the conclusion of Mr. Froude's “ Bunyan.” 
Here, indeed, we have much more tenderness, and the great problem is 
treated with an intimacy both of knowledge and acelin which saves the 
reader a painfal chill: 


“That food is best for us which best nourishes the body into health and 
strength; and a belief in a supernatural power whioh has given us a law to live 
by, and to which we are responsible for our conduct, has alone, of all the in- 
fluences known to us, succeeded in ennobling and elevating the character of man. 

How much is true of all that men have believed in past times and have 
now ' ceased to believe, how much has been a too r dream, no ormb now can 
tall. It may be that other foundations mny be Inid hereafter for human conduct 
on which an edifice can be raised no less fair and beautifnl; but no signs of it 
are yet apparent. . . . . The scientific theory may be correct, and it is possfble 
that we may be standing on the verge of the most momentous intellectual re- 
volution which has been experienced in the history of our race. . . Men of 
intelligence, therefore, to whom life is not a theory, but a stern fact, conditioned 
round with endless possibilities of wrong and suffering, though they may never 
again adopt the letter of Bunyan's creed, will continue to see in conscience an 
authority for which oulturé is no substitute, they will conclude that in one form 
or other responsibility is not a fiction, but a truth, and so long as this conviction 
lasts, the ‘Pugrim’s Progress’ will still be doar to "ll men of all creeds who sharo 
in it, even though it pleases the ‘elect’ modern philosophers to describe its 
author as a ‘ Philistine of genius’’’ 


But this is in reality no more satisfactory than Professor Huxley's 
treatment of the same problems from another side. We have here, it 
is true, no vitriolic humour, and the whole volume—pne of the best of 
the series, like the * Hume" itself—is written with perfect sympathy 
and intelligence. But Mr. Froude knows as well as any of us that if 
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ever the “scientific equation," as he calls it, should’ be completed, 


and the ultimate problem solved, religion jtself must go too. When 
conduct can be laid to the line and plummet-—when the last conditions 
contemplated by Mr. Spencer in his “ Data of Ethics" are realisod—we 
come to a dead blank. Finite life implies resistance ; in fact, we cannot 
definitely conceive of life at all without giving it something to do, 
though we may put our “noumenon” into words, and work it con- 
sistently as an ontological abstraction. .The question is whether we can 
have one side of the scheme without the other; whether they do or do 
not lie parallel. Now, certain respectable persons (before referred to) 
have no more idea that the “scientific equation” of Mr. Froude will 
ever be completed, than that they have that a fourth dimension can 
belong to space. Those respectable persons affirm that both these. 
things are demonstrably absurd. Of course, therefore, they are not 
content with the teaching that for the present we must go on believing 
an the Unseen as much as we can, because it is on the whole good for 
us. There is, indeed, no logical medium between saying that this 
argument is good for nothing, aud saying that it is good for the 
Roman Catholic Church. i 

Tt cannot be said that in Mr. John Morley’s “ Burke ” there is that 
lack of ethical fervour and consistency which we miss in Mr. Symonds’ 
“ Shelley," or any lack at all; but the old symbols are away, and to. 
one who can hardly do without them the page reads coldly. A similar 
remark wil apply to all writers of the school to which Mr. Morley 
belongs. The late Canon Kingsley said, in a letter to a friend, written, 
shortly after he had paid Mr. Mill a visit: When I look at his 
calm and clear-cut face, I recognise that there is a whole hell beneath 
him of which he has no idea, and if there is such a hell beneath him 
and unknown to him, why not a heaven above him and unknown ‘to 
him?” (wg quote from memory, somewhat expanding the phraseology, 
for in the original the meaning was a little obscure). . Some such 
‘question rises to the lips when we study the moral judgments not 
only of the whole school of Culture, but of men who, however 
cultivated, would not like to be written down disciples in that 
academy. It is to Mr. Pattison’s “ Milton," or, still more, to Mr. . 
Hutton’s “Sir Walter Scott," that we turn for the moral stimulus 
that we have been accustomed to relish. Mr. Hutton, though willing 


_to be frank and decided, has not Mr. Pattison’s fearlessness of touch, 


and it is probable that his expressed estimate of Scott’s character is 
milder than that which he reserves. There is no attempt to suppress 
the truth, but there is a human deference to a noble reputation, and a 
forbearing compassion towards a& very genial man who greatly failed at 
last, and this sometimes runs to a little excess. The truth is, Scott 
and Burke may paig off together as two men of genius who loved 
the old régime and’ hankered after it just as its skirts were vanishing 
away, and who, at bottom, were commonplace and conventional in’ 
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character. Both were men of strong humanity, strong domestic and 
social feeling, end an utterly unspeculative tendency to cling to the fact 
which has made ‘itself good. Comparative psychology was naturally 
forbidden to the gentlemen who have engaged in these labours, because 
one contributor might hamper another; but it would have been useful. 
Mr. Hutton notes that Sir Walter Scott’s religion and morals were 
both conventional, and he does not disguise some of the great novelist’s 
misconduct, though he is, perhaps, too tender to it. If any man ever 
lived to please himself, that man was Scott, and this critic justly re- 
marks, that the background of his misfortunes was necessary to show 
his best nature in its full relief. Scott's personal kindliness masks 
much of which was wrong about him. It would be a currish thing 
to yelp at the memory of so largco-natured a man as he was; but 
Mr. Hutton is not able to make any secret of the fact that Scott 
was a man who liked to have inferiors about him in order to get his 
own way done pretty extensively; and that he pushed this love of his 
own way to & very mournful length ; sometimes, as in the case of the 
“job " appointment for his brother Tom, and his very bad behaviour 
to Lord Holland; and, later on, in the miserable Ballantyne business, 
` to a length which made it seem that he really acknowlédged no law but 
hisown whim. Even his generosity, except when it lay close within 
the bounds of intimate friendship, was far too independent of anything 
like conscience, and too much like the mere impulse of a good-natured 
egotist who was too proud to refuse. It is plain that he was a survival — 
a feudal chieftain all over, and his high-handed way came to grief when 
confronted with the clockwork tyrannies of modern commerce. What 
we long to see is some evidence of the action of conscience, other than 
that of conventional pride and natural good feeling. Mr. Hutton is 
evidently perplexed in dealing with these matters, but he manipulates 
them with much kindness and sagacity, aud avoids saying the whole 
of what he really thinks when he notes how Scott's troubles helped to 
bring out “the infinite superiority of the man himsolf to the toy for which 
he was passionately craving.” 

Of the conventional character of much of Scott’s prose, and the 
abounding proof which it contains of too-often perfunctory labour, Mr. 
Hutton has little, if anything, to say. We agree with him in con- 
demning Mr. Carlyle’s criticism of Scott as unsound, and his remarks on 
Scott's mon as compared with Goethe’s women are not only subtle aud . 
true, they are very amusing—eo utterly is Mr. Carlyle at sea, But, as. 
we have hinted, there is a disagreeable quantity of “shop” writing in 
Scott. Mr. Ruskin pleasantly speaks of Scott's abbreviations and 
vagüe punctuation as praiseworthy economy of time on the great man’s 
part; but if it had been a Radical instead of a Tory whoso MS. was 
before him, he would, we fear, have called this the slovenliness of a 
greedy writer anxious to get over the ground.  For'the thinness of 
too many of Scott's studies of women, Mr. Hutton makes the ingenious 
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apology that Scott had so much chivalric reverence for “ the sex” (so 
Scott would have written) that he did not like to analyzo too closely. - 
This is the one point in which we caunot*follow the eritic. For nearly 
all Scott’s love affairs arc wooden, and in speaking of women he some- . 
times illustrates tho art of sinking in a manner to which, in writers of 
his rank, we can think of no parallel. It must always remain some- 
thing of a mystery how the author of “ Proud Maisie,” “ County Guy,” 
and the little private love-poem which Mr. Hutton so justly praises, in 
concert with Mr. Palgrave, for its delicacy, could writo such stuff as 
this, which we take from “ Tvanhoe :” 


“ The figure of Rebecca might indoed have compared with the proudest benuties 
of England; even though it had been judged by as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince 
John. Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, and was shown to advantage by 
a sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according to tho custom of the females 
of ber nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited well with the darkness of her 
complexion. "The brilliancy of hor eyes, the superb arch of her oy ebrows, her 
well-formed nquiline nose, her teeth as white ns poarl. and the profusion of her 
sablo tresses, which, cach arranged in its own little spiral of twisted curls, fell 
down upon as much of a snow white neck and bosom os a simarre of the richest 
Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their natural colours embossed upon a purple 
ground, permitted to be virible,——all these constituted a combination of loveli- 
ness which yielded not to tho loveliest of the maidens who surrounded her. It 
is true that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps which closed her vest from 
the throat to the waist, the three uppermost were left unfastoned on account of 
the heat, which something enlarged the prospect to which we allude.” 


This is certainly an elegant peripbrasis. Two of the buttons of 
Rebecca’s dreas being left open, * on -account of the heat," showed a 
little more of her bosom than was usually uncovered. Making large 
allowance for shifting taste in matters of phraseology, we can find 
nothing more charitable to aay of a thousand or two of such things in 
Sir Walter, than that they are “ shop” writing—the twaddle of an author 
who, though in his own words of rebuke to Blackwood “one of the 
Black Hussars of literature,” was only so in a conventional way, and 
had not a fine conscienco for his art. 

* In a different way, we find in Mr. Mark Pattison’s “Milton” the 
same ethical height as there is in Mr. Hutton’s “Scott.” The moral 
criticism is neither relaxing nor depressing, though it is occasionally a 
little worrying. This results from that kind of over-elaboration which 
we have noted as one of the peculiarities of the most recent school of 
academical criticism and biography. There is too much turning aside 
for detail, and then one is dragged into discussions in one’s own mind. 
"Perhaps most readers of the volume will have found this so, though it. 
seems ungrateful to complain of being presented with too much by a 
handsomely laborious caterer. To take one small point— Mr. Pattison 
having referred to the atrange blunder which Milton made in writing 
“Il Penseroso” for “ Il Pensieroso," goes on to add that thb word does 
not even bear the signification which is necessary for Milton’s purpose. 
But not even the authority of the Rector of Lincoln can establish 
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that: the word is applicable to any shade or kind of pensiveness. 
The really curious point is that Milton did not adopt the form 
pensoso, which mst have feen familiar to him in Petrarch, for 
example. For we decline to adopt the suggestion that the title was 
invented when Milton had only just begun the study of Italian. The 
word pensiero is very common, and the fact is Milton sometimes makes 
mistakes like the rest of us. We cannot, however, believe that after 
five years at Horton he could expect the skylark to come hopping about 
his window-sill like a robin redbreast, or that he really means that all 
the flowers in “ Lycidas” were vernal. 

Mr. Mark Pattison’s * Milton" is the most striking example in the 
saries of what one might perhaps term the over-informed quality which 
we too frequently find in modern literature which is not imaginative: 
nay, in some of it which professes to be so, particularly in novela Of 
course, nobody can know too much, but we may casily feel teased when 
we find every sixth proposition constructed like a Chinese ball, so that 
we stop to wonder how the secondary results got in; while the critical 
or questioning faculty is aroused at every other stage by irrelevant or 
remotely relevant dicta that are disputable too. One or two instances 
may be permitted. “The melancholy pathos of Bucretius, indeed, 
pierces the heart with a two-edged sword more keen than Milton’s, but 
the compass of Lucretius’ horizon is much less, being limited to this 
earth and its inhabitants." Now, surely, a reader may be pardoned 
who exclaims here, “ Why do you lug in Lucretius thus, about whom 
there is so much difference of feeling and opinion? Melancholy pathos | 
a two-edged sword piercing the soul! These are not the things which 
everybody finds in Lucretius; nor is your contrast instructive—it is 
simply irritating.” We will take one more instance :— ° 


“Tt issaid that Milton could repeat Homer almost all without book. But we 
know that common minds are npt to explain to themselves the working of mental 
superiority by exaggerating tho power ef memory. Milton’s own writings re- 
main a sufficient evidence that his was not a verbal memory ; and psychologically, 
the power of imagination and the power of verbal memory are almost alwgys 
found in inverse proportion." 


It is not casy to read this without asking a question or two: as—If 
Milton could aimost repeat Homer without book, how did he manage 
to do it without an immense verbal memory? And what antipathy can 
there be, “ psychologically,” between verbal memory and imagination ? 
There neither is, nor can there be, any law of correlation one way or the 
other. But it is certain that every good, much more every great, writer 
or speaker must have a great verbal memory. Probahly Milton’s 
memory of words was as strong as Magliabecchi’s ; but he had faculties, 
in addition, which the book-worm had not. The remark that Milton’s 
own writings remain a sufficient evidence that hig was not a “ verbal 
memory” we cannot understand; we should have thodght the contrary. 
In the very numerous cases where he has given a paraphrase or even a 
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direct translation of some classical passage, are we to suppose that hé 
had the original hunted up for him ? On the contrary, we all feel sure 
those things glided into the body of thé poetry; ahd if that, does not 
prove & wonderful verbal memory, what could? It is impossible here 
. fo follow up this point, nor is it necessary ; but we have given two 
examples of the way in which, in writing of a certain school, the page 
is too often made tarbid with doubtful matter held in ST Erect 
. solution. 

This is a natural characteristic of an age of Codiae and “ re- 
search.” Equally natural is the want of freshness and spontaneous life ` 
which is so common. Modern men of letters, with some exceptions, 
seem to move in chains. They are afraid of each other; or of some- 
. thing-not-themselves, which “ makes for” nobody-knows-what. We 
ean conceive the’ critical readers of another generation turning over 
some of the very best books of this, and saying, “ To what dainty, 
supercilious oligarchy did these authors belong; and to what are we to 
attribute the almost general want of tidal force in their writings ?” 


Groner H. CzAnxs. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


N the Preface to the first Edition of the “ Reign of Law,” 
published in 1866, the following passage otcurs :— TI had 

intended to conclude with a chapter on Law in Christian Theology. ` 
It was natural to reserve for that chapter all direct reference to 
some of the most fundamental facts of Human Nature. Yet, 
without such reference, the ‘Reign of Law, especially in the 
‘Realm of Mind,’ cannot even be approached in some of its very 
highest and most important aspects. For the present, however, 
I have shrank from entering upon questions so profound, of such 
critical import, and so inseparably connected with religious con- 
troversy.” 

The great subject spoken of inthis passage has ever ejnco been 
. present with me. ‘Time, indeed, has only increased my Sense of * 
its importance. But the years have also added, perhaps in more 
than equal proportion, to my sense of ite ip as and of its diffi- 
culty. What has to be done, in the first place, is to establish 
some method of inquiry, and to find some secure avenue of ap- 
proach. Before dealing with any part of the Theology which is 
peculiarly Ohristian, we must trace the connection between the 
Reign of Law and the ideas which are fundamental to all 
Religions. It is to this preliminary work that the following 
chapters have been devoted. Modern Doubt has called in ques- 
tion not only the whole subject of inquiry, but the whole 
faculties by which it can be pursued. Until these have heen 
tested and examined by some standard which is elementary and 
acknowledged, we cannot even begin the work. 

It has appeared to me that not a few of thé problems which 
lie deepest in that inquiry, and which perplex us most, are soluble 
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in the light of the Unity of Nature. Or if these problems are not ` 
entirely soluble in this light, at least they are broken up by it, 
and are reduced to fewer and simpler elements.’ The following 
chapters are an attempt to follow this conception along a few of^ 
the innumerable paths which it opens up, and which radiate from 
it through all the phenomena of the Universe, as from an exhaust- 
less centre of energy and of suggestion. : ! 

It is the great advantage of these paths ihat they are almost 
infinite in number and equally various in direction. To those 
who walk in them nothing can ever come amiss. Every subject : 
of interest, every object of wonder, every thought of mystery, 
every obscure analogy, A strange intimation of likeness in the 
midst of difference—the whole external and the whole internal - 
world—is the province and the property of him who seeks to see 
and to understand the S of Nature. Itis a thought which 
may be pursued in every calling—in the busiest hours of an active 
life, and in the calmest moments of rest and of reflection. And 
if, in the wanderings of our own spirit and in the sins and sorrows 
of Human Life, there are terrible-facts which resist all classifica- . 
tion and all analysis, it will be & good result of our endeavours 
to comprehend the Unity of Nature, should it lead us better to 
see, and more definitely to understand, that which constitutes 
The Great Exception. . . ; 

I commend these chapters to the consideration, and I submit 
them to the criticism, of those who care-for such inquiries. Like 
the former Work, of which this is a sequel, some parts of it have: 
appeared separately in another form. These have been reconsidered, 
and to some extent re-written; whilst a new meaning has been 
given to the reasoning they contain by the place assigned to them 
in & connected treatise. f 

The publication of it as a series of Articles in this Review, 
before its final appearance as a volume, will afford me, I hope, 
th8 advantage of hearing and of seeing what may be said and 
written of its errors or of its deficiencies. Perhaps, also, it may: 
afford me an opportunity, before the whole of these Articles have 
appeared, of writing at least one more chapter on an important 
` subject, for which leisure fails mé now. l 
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. ° I. 


GENERAL DEFINITIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE UNITY 
OF NATURE—WHAT IT IB, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


The system of Nature in which we live impresses itself on the mind 
as one system. It is under this impression that we speak of it as the 
Universe, It was under the same impression, but with a conception 
specially vivid of its order and its beauty, that the Greeks called it the 
Kosmos. By such words as these, we mean that Nature is one whole 
—a whole of which all the parts are inseparably united—joined together 
by the most curious and intimate relations, which it is the highest work 
of observation to trace, and of reason to understand. 

I do not suppose that there is any need of proving this—of proving, 
I mean, that this is the general impression which Nature makes upon 
us. It may be well, however, to trace this impression to its source—to 
see how far it is founded on definite facts, and how far it is strengthened 
by such new discoveries as science has lately added to the knowledge of 
mankind, 

One thing is certain: that whatever science may have done, or may 
be doing, to confirm Man’s idea of the unity of Nature, science, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, did not give rise to it. The idea had 
arisen long before science in this sense was born. That is to say, the 
idea existed before the acquisition of physical knowledge had been raised 
to the dignity of a pursuit, and before the method and the results of 
that pursuit had been reduced to system. Theology, no.doubt, had 
more to do with it. The idea of the unity of Nature must be at least 
as old as the idea of one God; and even those who believe in the. 
derivation of Man from the savage and the brute, cannot tell us how 
soon the Monotheistic doctrine arose. The Jewish literature and 
traditions, which are at least among the oldest in the world, exhibit this 
doctrine in the purest form, and represent it as the doctrine of primeval 
times. The earliest indications of religious thought among the Aryan 
races point in the same direction. The records of that mysterious civili- 
zation which had been established on the Nile at a date long anterior to 
the call of Abraham, are more and more clearly yielding results in 
harmony with the tradition of the Jews. The Polytheism of Egypt is 
being traced and tracked through the ready paths which lead to the 
fashioning of many Gods out of the attributes of One.* Probably those 
who do not accept this conclusion as historically proved may hold rather 
that the idea of the unity of Nature preceded the idea of the unity of 
God, and thgt Monotheism is but the form in which that earlier idea 
became embodied. It matters not, so far as my present purpose is 
concerned, which of these two has been the real order of events. If 


* Renouf, “Hibbert Lectures," 1879, p. 89. 
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the law prevailing in the infancy of our race has been at all like the 
law prevailing in the infancy of the indfvidual, thea Man's first beliefs 
were derived from authority, and not from either reasoning or observa- 
tion! I do not myself believe that in the morning of the world Theism 
arose as the result of philosophical speculation, or as the result of 
imagination personifying the unity of external Nature. But if this 
were possible, then it would follow that while a perception of the - 
‘unity of Nature must be at least as old as the idea of one Creator, it 
may be a good deal older. Whether the two ideas were ever actually 
separated in history, it is certain that they can be, and are, separated at 
the present iime. . A sense and a perception of the unity of Nature— 
strong, imaginative, and almost mystic in its character—is now prevalent 
among men over whom the idea of the personal agency of a living God 
has, to say the least, a much weaker hold. i 

What, then, is this unity of Nature? Is it a fact or an imagination ? 
Is it a reality or a dream? Is it a mere poetic fancy incapable of 
definition ; or is it a conception firmly and legitimately founded on the 
phenomena of the world ? 

But there if another question which comes before these. What do 
we mean by unity? In what senso can wo say that an infinite number » 
and variety of things are nevertheless one? ‘This is an important 
question, because it is very possible to look for the unity of Nature in. 
such a manner that, instead of extending our knowledge, or rendering 
it more clear and definite, we may rather narrow it, and render it more 
confused. It has been said that all knowledge consists in the perception 
of difference. This is not accurate: but it is true that the perception . 
.of difference is the necessary foundation of all knowledge. For if it 
“be possible to give any short definition of that in which essentially all 
.knowledge consists, perhaps.the nearest approach to such a definition 
would be this: that knowledge is the perception of relations. To 
know a thing and to understand it, is to know it in its relation to 

*other things. But the first step in this knowledge is to know it as 
distinguished from other things. The perception of difference comes 
before the perception of all other and higher relations. It is well, 
therefore, to remember that no increase of knowledge can be acquired, 
by a wilful forgetfulness of distinctions. We may choose to call two 

` things one, because we choose to look at them in one aspect only, and 
to disregard them in other respects quite as obvious, and perhaps much 
more important. And thus we may create a unity which is purely artificial, 
or which represents nothing but a comparatively insignificant incident in 
the system of Nature. For as things may be related to each other in an 
infinite variety of ways—in form, or in size, or in substance, or in position, 
or in modes of origin, or in laws of growth, or in work atd function—. 
so there dre æn infinite number and variety of aspects "in which unity 
can be traced. And these aspects rise in an ascending series according 
to the completeness of our knowledge of things, and according to the 
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development of those intellectual faculties by which alono the higher 
relations between them can be,perceivod. For the perception of every 
relation, even that of mere physical continuity, is purely the work of 
mind, and this work can only be performed in proportion to the materials 
Which aro supplied, and to the power of interpretation which is enjoyed. 
lt is vory easy to reat satisfied with the perception of the commoner and 
more obvious relations of things to each other, and even to be so engrossed 
with these as to be rendered altogether incapable of perceiving the finer 
and less palpable relations which constitute the higher unities of Nature. 
New relations, too, by no means obvious, but discovered by analysis, 
may, from the mere effect of novelty, engross attention far beyond their 
real importance. Nay, more—it may be said, with truth, that this is a 
dauger which, for & time at least, increases with the progresa of science, 
because it must obviously beset special subjects of inquiry and special 
methods of research. The division of labour necessarily becomes more 
and more minute with the complication of the work which is to be done, 
and branches out into a thousand channels of inquiry, each of which 
finds its natural termination in the ascertainment of a special series of 
relations. The chemist is engaged with the clementary gombinations of 
matter, and finds a unity of composition among things which in all 
other aspects are totally diyerse. The anatomist is concerned with 
structure, and separates widely between things which may nevertheless 
be identical in chemical composition. The physiologist is concerned 
with function; and, finding the same offices performed by a vast variety 
of structures, ranges them across all their differences under a single 
name, The comparative anatomist is concerned with the relative place 
or position of the parts in organic structures; and, although he finds 
the same part in different creatures performing widely different functions, 
he nevertheless pronounces them to be the same, and to be one in the 
homologies of an ideal archetype. But each of these inquirers may be 
satisfied with the particular unity which his own investigations lead him 
specially to observe, and may be blind altogether to the unity which is 
next above it. “And so it may well be that the sense of unity in Nature, 
which Man has had from very early times, reflected in such words as 
the “ Universe," and in his belief in one God, is a higher and fuller 
perception of the truth than is commonly attained by those who are 
engrossed by the laborious investigation of details. This is one of the 
many cases in which the intuitions of the mind have preceded inquiry, 
and gone in advance of acience, leaving nothing for systematic investi- 
gation to do, except to confirm, by formal proofs, that which has been 
already long felt and known. 

I have already indicated the sense in which the unity of Nature im- 
presses itself on the intelligence of Man. It is in that intricate depen- 
dence of all things upon each other which makes them appear to be parts 
of one system. And even where the connection falls short of depen- 
dence, or of any visible relation, the same impression of unity is conveyed 
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in the prevalence of close and curious analogies which are not the leas 
striking when the cause or the reason of ¢hem is unknown. - i 

I propose in this chapter to specify some of the signs of unity which 
the study of Nature has more definitely revealed, and consider how far 
they carry u$ . 

There is one sign of unity which, of itself, carries us very far indeed. 
It is the sign given to us in the ties by which this world of ours is 
bound to the other worlds around it.. There is no room for fancy here. 
The truths which have been reached in this matter have been reached 
by the paths of rigorous demonstration. This earth is part of the vast 
mechaniam of the heavens. "The force, or forces, by which that mecban- 
ism is governed are forces which prevail not only in our own solar system, 
but, as there is reason to believe, through all Space, and are deter- 
mining, as astronomers tell us, the movement of our sun, with all its 
. planets, round some distant centre, of which wo know neither the nature 

nor the place. Moreover, these same forces are equally prevailing on 
the surface of this earth itself. The whole of its physical phenomena 
are subject to the conditions which they impose. 

.  lfthere werg no other indications of unity than this, it would be 
almost enough. For the unity which is implied in the mechanism of 
the heavens is indeed a unity which is all-embracing and complete. 
The structure of our own bodies, with all that depends upon it, is a 
structure governed by, and therefore adapted to, the same force of 
gravitation which has determined the form and the movements of myriads 
of worlds. Every part of the human organism is fitted to conditions 
which would all be destroyed in a moment if the forces of gravitation 
were to change or fail. It is, indeed, evident that a force such as this 
must govern the whole order of things i in which it exists at all. Every 
other force must work, or be worked, in subordination to it, 

Nor is gravitation the only agency which brings home to us the unity 
of the conditions which prevail among the worlds. There is another: 
JLight—that sweet and heavenly messenger which comes to us from the 
depths of Space, telling us all we know of other worlds, and giving us 
all that we enjoy of life and beauty on our own. And there is one 
condition of unity revealed by Light which is not revealed by gravita- 
tion. For, in respect to gravitation, although we have.an idea of the 
measure, we have no idea of the method, of its operation. We know 

_ with precision the numerical rules which it obeys, but we know nothing 
whatever of the way in which its work is done. But in respect to 
Light, we have an idea not only of the measure, but of the mode of its 
operation. In one sense, of course, Light is a mere sensation in 
ourselves. But when we speak of it as an external thing, we speak of 
the cause of that sensation. In this sense, Light is a wave or an 
undylatory vibyation, and such vibrations can only be propagated ina - 
medium which, however thin, must be material. Light, therefore; 
reveals to us the fact that we are united with the most distant worlds, 
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and with all intervening space, by some ethereal atmosphere, which 
embraces and holds them alf. Moreover, the enormous velocity with 
which the vibrations of this atmosphere are propagated proves that it is 
a substance of the closest continuity, and of the highest tension. The 
tremors which are imparted to it by luminous bodies rush from particle 
to particle at the rate of 186,000 miles in & second of time; and thus, 
although it is impalpable, intangible, and imponderable, we know that 
it is a medium infinitely more compact than the most solid substances 
which can be felt and weighed. It is very difficult to conceive this, 
because the waves or tremors which constitute Light are not recognisable 
by any sense but one; and the impressions of that sense give us no 
direct information on the nature of the medium by which those impres- 
sions are produced. We caunot see the luminiferous medium except 
when it is in motion, and not even then, unless that motion be in & 
certain direction towards ourselves. When this medium is at rest we 
are in utter darkness, and so are we also when its movements are 
rushing past us, but do not touch us. The luminiferous medium is, 
therefore, in itself, invisible; and. its nature can only be arrived at by 
pure reasoning—reasoning, of course, founded on ebservation, but 
observation of rare phenomena, or of phenomena which can only be 
seen under those conditions which Man has invented for analyzing the 
operations of his own most glorious sense. And never, perhaps, has 
Man’s inventive genius been more signally displayed than in the long 
series of investigations which first led up to the conception, and have 
now furnished the proof, that Light is nothing but the undulstory 
movement of a substantial medium. It is very difficult to express in 
language the ideas upon the nature of that medium which have been 
built up from the facts of its behaviour. It is difficult to do 80, because 
all the words by which we express the properties of Matter refer to its 
more obvious phenomena—that is to say, to the direct impressions 
which Matter makes upon the senses. And so, when we have to deal 
with forms of Matter which do not make any impreasions of the sante 
kind—forms of matter which can neither be seen, nor felt, nor handled, 
which have neither weight, nor taste, nor smell, nor aspect—we can 
only describe them by the help of analogies as near as we can find. But 
as regards the qualities of the medium which causes the sensation of 
Light, the nearest analogies are remote, and what is worse, they compel 
us to associate ideas which elsewhere are so dissevered as to appear 
almost exclusive of each other. It is now more than half & century 
since Dr. Thomas Young astonished and amused the scientific world by 
declaring of the luminiferous medium that we must conceive of it as 
finding its way through all Matter as freely as the air moves through a 
grove of trées. This suggests the idea of an element of extreme tenuity. 
But that element cannot be said to be thin in which ‘ wave is trans- 
mitted with the enormous velocity of Light. On the contrary, its 
molecules must be in closest contact with each other when a tremor is 
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carried by them through a thickness of 186,000 miles in a single second. _- 
Accordingly, Sir J: Herschel has declarede that the Juminiferous ether 
must be conceived of not as an air, nor as a fluid, but rather as a solid 
—“ in this sense at least, that its particles cannot be supposed as capable 
of interchanging places, or of bodily transfer to any measurable distance 
from their own special and assigned localities in the universe.”* Well 
may Sir J. Herschel add that “this will go far to realize (in however 
unexpected a form) the ancient idea of a crystallino orb." And thus the 
wonderfal result of all investigation is that this earth is in actual rigid 
contact with the most distant worlds in space—in rigid contact, that is 
to say, through a medium which touches and envelops all, and which is. 
incessantly communicating from one world to another the minuteat 
vibrations it receives. 

-The laws, therefore, and the constitution of Light, even more than the 
law of gravitation, carry up to the highest degree of certainty our concep- 
tion of the Universe as one ;—one, that is to say, in virtue of the closest 
mechanical connection, and of the prevalence of one universal medium. 

Moreover, it is now known that this medium is the vehicle not only 

of Light but alae of Heat, whilst it has likewise a special power of 
setting up, or of setting free, the mysterious action of chemical affinity. 
The beautiful experiments have.become familiar by which these threo 
kinds of ethereal motion can be separated from each other in the solar 
spectrum, and each of them can be made to exhibit its peculiar effects. 
With these again the forces of galvanism and electricity have some very 
intimate connection, which goes far to indicate like methods of operation 
in some: prevailing element. Considering how all the forms of Matter, 
both in the ‘organic and in the inorganic worlds, depend on one or 
other, or on all of these—considering how Life itself depends upon 
them, and how it flickers or expires according as they are present in due 
proportibn—it is impossible not to feel that in this great group of 
powers, so closely bound up together, we are standing very close indeed 
tq some pervading, if not universal, agency in the mechanism of Nature. 
. This close connection of so many various phenomena with different 
kinds of. movement in a single medium is by far the most striking and 
instructive discovery of modern science. It supplies to some extent a 
solid physical basis, and one veritable cause, for part, at least, of the 
general impression of unity which the aspects of Nature leave upon the 
mind. For all work done by the same implement generally carries the. 
mark of that implement, as it were of a tool, upon it. "Things made of. 
the same material, whatever they may be, are sure to be like in those 
characteristics which result from identical or from similar properties. 
and modes of action. And so far, therefore, it is easy to understand: 
the constant and close analogies which prevail in that vast circle of 
phenomena which tre connected with Heat, Light, Electricity, Chemical 
and Vital Action. 


“ Familiar Lectures on Scientifis Subjecte,” r. 385. 
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But although the employment of ono and the same agency in the 
production of d varicty of effects is, no doubt, ono cause of the visible 
unity which prevails in Nature, it is not the only cause. The same 
close analogies exist where no such identity of agency can bo traced. 
Thus the mode in which the atmosphere carries Sound is closely ana- 
logous to the mode in which tho ether carries Light. But the cther 
and the atmosphere are two very different agents, and the similarity of 
the laws which the undulations of both obey is due to some other and 
some more general cause of unity than identity of material. This 
morc general cause is to be found, no doubt, in one common law which 
determines the forms of motion in all Matter, and especially in highly 
clastic media. 

But, indeed, the mere physical unity which consists in the action of 
oue groat vehicle of power, cven if this were more universally prevalent 
than it is known to be, is but the lowest stcp in the long ascent which 
carries us up to a unity of a more perfect kind. The means by which 
some ono single implement can be made to work a thousand different 
effects, not only without interference, amd withont confusion, but with 
such relations between it and other agents as to lead to complote har- 
monies of result, are means which pint to some “unity behind and 
above the implement itself—that is to say, they point to some unity in 
tho method of its handling, in the management of the impulses which, 
receiving, it conveys, and in the arrangemcnt of the materials on which 
it operates. 

No illustration can be given of this higher kind of unity which is 
half so striking as the illustration which is afforded by tho astonishing 
facts now familiar as to the composition of solar light. |. When we con- 
sider that every colour in the spectrum represents tho motion of a 
scparato wave or ripple, and that in addition to the visible series therc 
are other serics, one at each ond of the luminous rays, which are non- 
luminous, and therefore invisible—all of which consist of waves equally 
distinct; when we consider farther that all these are carried simul- 
taneously with tho same speed across millions of miles; that theyearc 
separable, and yet are never separated; that they move accurately 
togothcr, without jostling or confusion, in perfect combination, yet so 
that cach shall be capable of producing its own separate effect—it 
altogether transcends our faculties of imagination to conceive how 
movements of such infinite complication can be united in one such 
perfect order. 

And be it observed that the difficulty of conceiving this is not 
diminished, but increased, by the fact that these movements nro pro- 
pagated in a single medium; because it is most difficult to conceive 
how the, particles of the medium can be so arranged as to be capable of 
conveying so many different kinds of motion with, equal velocitics and 
at the same instant of timc. It is clear that the uifity of effect which 
is achieved out of this immense varicty of movements is a unity which 
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lies altogether behind the mere unity of material, and is traceable to 
some one order of arrangement under whigh the original impul&es are 
conveyed. We know that in respect to the waves of Sound, the pro- 
duction of perfect harmonies among them can only be attained by a 
skilful adjustment of the instruments, whose vibrations are’ the cause 
and the measure-of the aerial waves which, in their combination, con- 
stitute perfect music, And so, in like manner, we may be sure that 
the harmonies of Heat, Light, and Chemical’ Action, effected as they 
are amongst an infinite number and variety of motions, very easily 
capable: of separátion and disturbance, must be the result of some close 
adjustment between the constituent element of the conveying medium 
aud the constituent elements of the luminous bodies, whose compler, 
but joint, vibrations constitute that embodied harmony which we know 
as Light. Moreover, as this adjustment must be close and intimate 
between the properties of the ether and the nature of the bodies whose 


-~ vibrations it repeats, so also must the same adjustment be equally close 


between these vibrations and the properties of Matter on which they 
exert such a powerful influence. And when we consider the number ~ 
and the nature of, the things which this adjustment must include, we 
can, perhaps, form some idea of what a bond sid bridge it is between 
the most stupendous phenomena of the heavens and the minutest 
phenomens of earth. For this adjustment must be perfect between 
these several things—first, the flaming elements in the sun which com- 
municate the different vibrations in definite proportion ; next, the 
constitution: of the medium, which is capable of conveying them without 
division, confusion, ‘or obstruction; next, the constitution of our own 
atmosphere, so that neither shall it distort, nor confuse, nor quench the 
waves; and, lastly, the constitution of those forms” of -Matter upon 
earth which respond, each after its own laws, to the stimulus it is so 


made as'tg receive from the heating, lighting, and actinic waves. 


. ‘In contemplating this vast system of adjustment, it is important to 
analyxe and define, so far as we can, the impression of unity which it 
makes upon us; because the real scope and source of this impression 
may very easily be mistaken. It has been already pointed out that we 
can only see likeness by first seeing difference, and that the full percep- 
tion of that in which things are unlike is essehtial to an accurate 
appreciation of that in which they are the same. The classifying instinct 
must be strong in the human mind, from the delight it finds in reducing 
diverse things to some one common definition. And this instinct is 
founded on the power of setting differences aside, and of fixing our 
attention on some selected conditions of resemblance. But we must 
remember that it depends on our width and depth of vision whether the 
unities which we thus select in Nature are the smallest and the most 
incidental, or whether they are the largest and the most significhnt. 
And, indeed, for some temporary purposes—as, for example, to make 
clear to our minds the exact nature of the facts which science may have: 
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ascertained—it may be noceasary to classify together, as coming under 
one and the same category, {hings as different from each other as light 
from darkness. Nor is this any extreme or imaginary case. It is a case 
actually exemplified in a lecture by Professor Tyndall, which is entitled 
“The Identity of Light and Heat.” Yet those who have attended the 
expositions of that eminent physical philosopher must be familiar with the 
beautiful experiments which show how distinct in another aspect are 
Light and Heat; how easily and how perfectly they can be separated 
from each other; how certain substances obstruct the one and let 
through the other; and how the fiercest heat can be raging in the pro- 
foundest darkness. Nevertheless, there is more than one mental aspect, 
there is more than one method of conception, in terms of which these 
two separable powers can be brought under one description. Light and 
Heat, however different in their effects—however distinct and separable 
from each other—can both be.regarded as “forms of motion” among 
the particles of Matter. . Moreover, it can be shown that both are con- 
veyed or caused by waves, or undulatory vibrations in one and the same 
ethereal medium. And the same definition applies to the chemical rays, 
which again are separable and distinct from the rays both of Light 
and Heat. j 

But although this definition may be correct as far as it goes, it is a 
definition nevertheless which slura over and keeps out of sight distinc- 
tions of a fundamental character. In the first place, it takes no notice 
of the absolute distinction between Light or Heat considered as sensa- 
tions of our organism, or as states of consciousness, and Light or Heat 
considered as the external agencies which produce these sensations in us. 
Sir W. Grove has expressed a doubt whether’ it is legitimate to apply 
the word “ Light” at all to any rays which do not excite the sense of 
vision. This, however, ia not the distinction to which I now refer. If 
it be an ascertained fact, or if it be the only view consistent with our 
present knowledge, that the ethereal pulsations which do and those which 
do not excite in us the sense of vision, are pulsations exactly of the same 
kind and in exactly the same medium, and that they differ in notMing 
but in periods of time or length of wave, so that our seeing of them or 
our not seeing of them depends on nothing but the focusing, as it were, 
of our eyes, then the inclusion of them under the same word Light 
involves no confusion of thought. We should confound no distinction 
of importance, for example, by applying the same name to grains of sand 
which are large enough to be visible, and to those which are so minute 
as to be wholly invisible even to the microscope: And if a distinction 
of this nature—a mere distinction of size, or of velocity, or of form of 
motion, were the only distinction between Light and Heat—it might be 
Aegitimaje to consider them as identical, and to-call them by the same 
name. But the truth is that there are distinctiqns between them of 
quite another kind. Light, in the abstract conception of it, consists in 
undulatory vibrations in the pure ether, and in these alone. They may 
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or may not be visible—that is to say, they may or may not be within 
the range of our organs of vision, just as a gound may or may not be too 
faint and low, or too fine and high, to be audible to oür ears. But the 
word “ Heat” carries quite a different meaning, and the conception it 
conveys could not be covered under the same definition as that which 
covers Light. Heat is inseparably associated in our minds with, and 
does essentially consist in, certain motions, not of puro ether, but of the 
molecules of solid or'ponderable matter Thesc motions in solid or 
ponderable matter are not in any sense identical with the undulatory 
motions of pure ether which constitute Light; consequently when 
physicists find themselves under the necessity of defining more closely 
what they mean by the identity of Heat and Light, they are obliged to 


. separate between two different kinds of Heüt—that is to say, between 


two wholly different things, both covered undér the common name of 
Heat—one of which is really identical in kind with Light, and the other . 
of which is not. “ Radiant" Heat is the kind, and the -only kind of 
Heat, which comes under the common definition. “ Radiant” Heat 
consists in the undulatory vibrations of pure ether which are set up or 
caused by those other vibrations- in solid substances or ponderable 
matter, which are Heat more properly so called. Hot bodies communi- 
cate to the surrounding ethereal medium vibrationd of the same kind 
with Light, some of these being, and others not being, luminous to our 
eyes. Thus we see that the unity or close relationship which exists 
between Heat and Light is not a unity of sameness or identity, but a 
unity which depends upon and consists in correspondences hetween 
things in themselves different. It has been suggested that the facts of 
Nature would be much more clearly represented in language if the old 
word “ Caloric” were revived, in order to distinguish one of the two very 
different things which are now confounded under the common terim 
“ Heat"—that ia to say, Heat considered as molecular vibration in solid 
or ponderable matter, and Heat considered as the undulatory vibrations 
of pure ether which constitute the “ Heat" called “radiant.” Adopting 
thisesuggestion, the relations between Light and Heat, as these relations 
are now known to science, may be thrown into the following proposi- 
tions, which arc framed for the purpose of exhibiting distinctions not 
commonly kept in view: 

I. Certain undulatory vibrations in pure ether alone are Light, either 


. (1) visible, or (2) invisible. 


II. These undulatory vibrations in pure ether alone are not Caloric. 

ILL No motions of any kind in pure ether alone are Caloric. i 

IV. Caloric consists in certain vibratory motions in the molecules of 
ponderable matter or substances grosser than the ether, and these 
motions are not undulatory. Y 

V. The motions ih ponderable matter which constitute Caloric set up or 
propagate in pure ether the undulatory vibrations which constitute Light, 

VI. Conversely the undulatory vibrations in pure ether which con~ 
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stitute Light set up or propagate in grosser matter the motions which 
are Caloric. " , 

VII. But the motions in pure ether which are Light cannot set up 
or propagate in all ponderable matter equally the motions which are 
Caloric. Transparent substances allow the ethereal undulations to pass 
through them with very little Caloric motion being set up thereby ; and 
if there were any substance perfectly transparent, no Caloric motion 
would be produced at all. 

VIII. Caloric motions in ponderable matter can be and are set up or 
propagated by other agencies than the undulations of ether, as by 
friction, percussion, &o. i 

IX. Caloric, therefore, differs from Light in being (1) motion in a 
different medium or in a different kind of matter; (2) in being a 
different kind of motion; (8) in being producible without, so far as 
known, the agency of Light at all. I say “so far as known,” because 
as the luminiferous ether is ubiquitous, or as, at least, its absence cannot 
anywhere be assumed, it is possible that in the calorific effects of 
percussion, friction, &c., undulations of the ether may be always an 
essential condition of the production of Caloric. ` 

It follows from these propositions that there are essential distinctions 
between Light aud Heat, and that the effect of luminiferous undula- 
tions or “ Radiant” Heat in producing Caloric in ponderable inatter 
depends entirely upon, and varies greatly in accordance with, the 
constitution or structure of the substances through which it passes, or 
upon which it plays. 

The same fundamental distinction applies to those ethereal undulations 
which produce the effects called Chemical. No sucl» effects can be 
produced upon substances except according to their special structure 
and properties. Their effect, for example, upon living matter is abso- 
lutely different from the effect they produce upon matter which does 
not possess vitality. The forces which give rise to chemical affinity are 
wholly unknown. And so are those which give rise to the peculiar 
phenomena of living matter. The rays which are called Chemical may 
have no other part in the result than that of setting free the molecules 
to be acted upon by the distinct and separate forces which are the real 
sources of chemical affinity. 

What, then, have we gained when we have grouped together, under 
one common definition, such a variety of movements and such a variety 
of corresponding effects? This is not the kind of unity which we seo 
and feel in the vast system of adjustments between the sun, the medium 
conveying its vibrations, and the effect of these on all the phenomena 
of earth. “The kind of unity which is impressed upon us is neither 
that ofe mere unity of material, nor of identity in the forms of motion. 
Ox the contrary, this kind of unity among things so diverse in all 
other aspects is a bare intellectual apprehension, only reached as the 
result of difficult research, and standing in no natural connection with 
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our ordinary apprehension of physical truth. For our conception of 
the energies with which we have to deal in, Nature must be moulded on 
our knowledge of what they do, far more than on any abstraot definition 
of what they are ; or rather, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that 
our conception of' what things are can only be complete in proportion 
as we take into our view the effects which they produce upon other 
things around them, and especially upon ourselves, through the organs 
by which we are in contact with the external world, If in these effects 


` any two agencies are not the same—if they are not even alike—if, ' 


perhaps, they are the very antithesis of each other—then the classifica- 
tion which identifles them, however correct it may be, as far as it goes, 
must omit some characteristics which are much more essential than 
those which it includes. ‘The most hideous discords which can assail 


- the ear, and the divinest strains of heavenly music, can be regarded as 


identical in being both a series of sonorous waves. But the thought, 
the preparation,-the concerted design—in short, the unity of mind and 
of sentiment, on which the production of musical harmony depends, and 
Which it sgain conveys with matchless power of expression to other 
minds—all this higher unity is concealed and lost if we do not rise 
above the mere mechanical definition under which discords and har- 
monies can nevertheless be in this way correctly classed together. ^ And 
yet so pleased are we with discoveries of this kind, which reduce, under 
a common method of conception, things which we have been accustomed 
to regard as widely different, that we are apt to be filled with conceit . 
about such definitions, as if we had reached in them some great ultimate 
truth on the nature of things, and as if the old aspects in which we 


‘had been accustomed to regard them were by comparison almost decep- 


tive ; whereas, in. reality, the higher truth may well have been that 
which we have always known, and the lower truth that which we have 
recently djscovered.. The knowledge that Light and Heat are separable, 
that they do not always accompany each other, is a truer and juster 
conception of the relation in which they stand to us, and to all that we 
see “around us, than the’ knowledge that they are both the same in 
respect of their being both “modes of motion.” To know the work 
which a machine does is a fuller and higher knowledge than to know 
the nature of the materials of which its parts are composed, or even to 
perceive and follow the kind of movement by which its effects are 
produced. And if there be two machines which, in respect to structure 
and movement and material, are the same, or closely similar, but which, 
nevertheless, produce totally different kinds of work, we may be sure 
that this difference is the most real and the most important truth 
respecting them. The new aspects in which we see thejr likeness are 
less full and less adequate than the old familiar aspects in Net we 
regard them as dissimilar. 

But the mind is apt to be enamonred of a new conception of this 
kind, and to mistake its place and its relative importance in the sphere 
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of knowledge. It is in this’ way, and in this way only, that we can 
account for the tendency among some scientific men to exaggerate 
beyond all bounds*the significance of the abstract definitions which they 
reach by neglecting differences of work, of function, and of result, and 
by fixing their attention mainly on some newly discovered likena in 
respect to ferm, or motion, or chemical composition. It is thus that 
because a particular substance called “Protoplasm” is found to be 
present in all living organisms, an endeavour follows to get rid of Life 
as a separate conception, and to reduce it to the physical property of 
this material. The fallacy involved in this endeavour needs no other 
exposure than the fact that, as the appearance and the composition of 
this material is the same whether it be dead or living, the Protoplasm 
of which such transcendental properties are affirmed has always to be 
described as “living” protoplasm. But no light can be thrown upon 
the facts by telling us that life is a property of that which lives. The 
expression for this substance which has been invented by Professor 
Huxley is a better one—the “Physical Basis of Life.” It is better 
because it does not suggest the idea that Life is a mere physical pro- 
perty of the substance. But it is, after all, a metaphor which does not 
give an adequate idea of the conceptions which the phénomena suggest. 
The word “ basis” hes a distinct reference to a mechanical support, or 
to the principal substance in a chemical combination. At the best, too, 
there is but a distant and metaphorical analogy between these conceptions 
and the conceptions which are suggested by the connection between 
Protoplasm and Life. We cannot suppose Life to be a substance 
supported by another. Neither can we suppose it to be like a chemical 
element in combination with another. It seems rather like a force or 
energy which first works up the inorganic materials into the ferm of 
protoplasm, and then continues to exert itself through that combination 
when achieved. We call this kind of energy by & special name, for the 
best of all reasons, that it has special effects, different from all others. 
It often happens that the philosophy expressed in some common form 
of speech is deep and true, whilst the objections which are made to it 
in the name of science are shallow and fallacious. This is the case with 
all those phrases and expressions which imply that Life and its phenomena 
are so distinguishable from other things that they must be spoken of by 

emsel ves. The objection made by a well-known writer," that we 
might as well speak of “a watch force” as of “a vital force,” is an 
objection which has no validity, and is chargeable with the great vice 
of confounding one of the clearest distinctions which exist in Nature. 
The rule which should govern language is very plain. Every phenomenon 
or group of phenomena which is clearly separate from all others, should 
have a name as separate and distinctive as itself. The absurdity of 
speaking of a “watch force" lies in this—that the force by which a 
watch goes ia not separable from the force by which many other 

* Mr, G. H. Lewes. 
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. 
mechanical movements are effected. It is a force which is otherwise 
well-known and can be fully expressed (in other and more definite 
terms. That force is simply the elasticity of a coiled spring. But the 
phenomena of Life are not due to any force which can be fully and 
definitely expressed in other terms. It is not purely chemical, nor 
purely mechanical, nor purely clectrical, nor reducible to any other more 
simple and elementary conception. The popular use, therefore, which 


- keeps up separate words and phrases by which to describe and designate 


ry 


the phenomena of Life, is a use which is correct and thoroughly ex- 
pressive of the truth. There is nothing more fallacious in philosophy 
than the endeavour, by mere tricks of language, to suppress and keep 
out of sight the distinctions which Nature proclaims with a loud voice. 
It is thus, also, that because certain creatures widely separate in the 
scale of being may be traced back to some embryonic stage, in which 
they are undistinguishable, it has become fashionable to sink ihe vast 
differences which must he hid under this uniformity of. aspect and 
of material composition under some vague form of words in which 
the mind. makes, as it were, a covenant with itself not to think 
of such differences as are latent and invisible however important 
we know. them to be.by the differences of result to which they 
lead. Thus it is common now to speak of things widely separated 
in rank and function being the same, only “ differentiated,” or “ vari- 
ously conditioned.” In these, and in all similar cases, the differerices 
which are unseen, or which, if seen aro set aside, are often of infinitely 
greater importance than the similarities which are ‘selected as tho 
characteristics chiefly worthy of regard. If, for example, in the albumen 
of an égg there be no discernible differences either of structure or of ` 
chemical composition, but if, nevertheless, by the mere application of a 
little heat, part of it is “ differentiated” into blood, another part of it into 
flesh, anpther part of it into bones, another part of it into feathers, and 
the whole into-one perfect organic structure, it is clear that any purely 
chemical definition of this'albumen, or any purely mechanical definition 
of it, would not merely fail of being complete, but would absolutely pass 
by and pass over ‘the one essential characteristic of vitality which makes 
it what it is, and determines what it is to be in the system of Nature. ' 
Let us always. remember that the more perfect may be the apparent 
identity. between two things which afterwards become widely different, 
the greater must betHe power and value of those invisible distinctions 
—of those unseen factors—which determine the subsequent divergence. 
These distinctions are invisible, not ‘merely because our methods of 
analysis are too coarse to detect them, but because ‘apparently they are 
of a nature which no physical dissection and no chemical analysis could 
possibly reveal. Some scientific men are: fond of speaking and thinking - 
of these invisible factors as distinctions due to, differences in “ molecular 
arrangement,”, as if the more secret agencies of Nature gave. us the 
idea of depending on nothing else than mechanical &rrangement—on 
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differences in the shape or in the position of the molecules of matter. 
But this is by no means true. * No doubt there are such differences—as 
far beyond the reach of the microscope as the differences which the 
microscope does reveal are beyond the reach of our unaided vision. But 
we know enough of the different agencies which must lie hid in things 
apparently the same to be sure that the divergences of work which 
these agencies produce do not depend upon or consist in mere differences 
of mechanical arrangement. We know enough of those agencies to be 
sure that they are agencies which do, indeed, determine both arrange- 
ment and composition, but do not themselves consist m either. 

This is the conclusion to which we are brought by facts which are 
well Known. There are structures in Nature which can be seen in the 
process of construction. There are conditions of matter in which its 
particles can be seen rushing under the impulse of invisible forces to 
take their appointed place in the form which to them isa law. Such 
are the facts visible in the processes of crystallisation. In them we can 
see the particles of matter passing from one ' molecular condition" to 
another; and it is impossible that this passage can be ascribed either to 
the old arrangement which is broken up, or to the new arrangement 
which is substituted in its stead. Both structures have been built up 
out of elementary materials by-some constructive agency which is the 
master and not the servant—the cause and not the consequence of the 
movements which are effected, and of the arrangement which is their 
result. And if this be true of crystalline forms in the mineral kingdom, 
much more is it true of organic forms in the animal kingdom. Crystals 
are, as it were, the beginnings of Nature’s architecture, her lowest and 
simplest forms of building. But the most complex crystalline forms which 
exist—and many of them are singularly complex and beautiful—are 
simplicity itself compared with the very lowest organism which is 
endowed with Life. In them, therefore, still more than in the forfnation 
of crystals, the work of ''differentistion"—that is to say, the work of 
forming out of one material different structures for the discharge of 
different functions—is the work of agencies which are invisible and 
unknown; and it is in these agencies, not in the molecular arrange- 
ments which they cause, that the essential character and individuality 
of every organism consists. Accordingly in the development of seeds 
and of eggs, which are the germs of plants and animals respectively, the 
particles of matter can be traced moving, in obedience to forces which are 
unseen, from “ molecular conditions” which appear to be those of almoat 
complete homogeneity to other molecular conditions which are of incon- 
ceivable complexity. In that mystery of all mysteries, of which physicists 
talk so glibly, the living “nucleated cell,’ the great work of creation 
may be seen in actual operation, not caused by “ molecular condition," 
but determining it, and, from elements which to all dur senses, and to 
„all our means of investigation, appear absolutely the same, building up 
the molecules of Protoplasm, now into a seaweed, now into a cedar of 
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Lebanon, now into-an insect, now into a fish, now into a reptile, now into 
a bird, now into aman. And in proportion as the molecyles of matter 
do notseem to be the masters but the servants here, so do the forces ' 
which dispose of them stand out separate and supreme, In every germ this 
development can only be “ after its kind.” The molecules must obey; but 
no mere wayward or capricious order can be given to them. The formative 
energies seem to be as much under command as the materials upon which 
they work. For, invisible, intangible, and imponderable as these forces are 
—unknown and even inconceivable as they must be in their ultimate 
nature—enough can be traced of their working to assure us that they 
are all closely related to each other, and belong to a system which is one. 
Out of the chemical elements of Nature, in numerous but definite com- 
binations, it is the special function of vegetable life to lay the founda- 
tions of organic mechanism ; whilst it is the special function of animal 
life to take in the materials thus supplied, and to build them up into 
the highest and most complicated structures. This involves a vast cycle 
of operations, as to the unity of which we cannot be mistaken—for it is 
a cycle of operations obviously depending on adjustments.among’ all the 
forces both of solar and terrestrial physice—and every part of this vast 
series of adjustments must be in continuous and unbroken correlation 
with the reat. 

Thus every step in the progress of science which tends to reduce all 
organisms to one and the same set of elementary substances, or to one 
and the same initial structure, only adds to the certainty with which we 
conclude that it is upon something else than composition, and upon 
something else than structure, that those vast differences ultimately 
depend which separate so widely between living things in rank, in 
fonction, and in power. And although we cannot tell what that some- 
thing is—althongh science does not as yet even tend to explain what the 
directive agencies are or how they work—one thing, at least, is plain: 
that if a very few elementary substances car enter into an untold variety 
«of combinations, and by virtue of this variety can be made to play a vast: 
variety of parta, this result can only be attained by a system of mutual 
adjustments as immense as the -variety it produces, as minute'as the 
differences on which it depends, and as centralised in direction as the 
order and harmony of its results. And so we come to understand that 
the unity which we see in Nature is that kind of unity which the. mind 
recognizes as the result of operations similar to its own,—not a unity 
which consists in sameness of material, or in identity of composition, or 
in uniformity of structure, but a unity which consiste in similar prin- 
ciples of action—that is to say, in like methods of subordinating a few 
elementary -forces to the discharge of special functions, and tothe pro- 
duction, by adjustment, of one harmonious whole. : ....«.- ^: vi 

And of thie uhity, we who see it, and think of it, gad speak of. it— 
we are part. In body and in -mind we belong to it, and are. included 
in it. It is more easy to admit this as a general proposition than really 
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tb see it as a truth and to accept all the consequences it involves. The 
habitual attitude of our thoughts is certainly not in accordance with it. 
We look on “ Natüre" as something outside of us—something on which 
we can look down, or to which we can look up, according to our mood ; 
but in any case, something in which we are exceptions, and which we 
can and ought to regard from an external point of view. It may be 
well, therefore, to consider a little more carefully “‘Man’s place in 
Nature"—his share and position in that unity which he sees and feels 
around him. 
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HEINRICH HEINE. 
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F Dante could arise from the grave, and re-write the Divine Comedy 
so as to bring it into harmony with the circumstances and feelings 
of our age, he might well discover some spot on the mountain of puri- 
fication from which the intellectual leadera of mankind might behold 
the result of their teachings. There, if anywhere, they might learn 
humility and be cleansed from the last taint of pride and self-sufficiency. 
For every idea which becomes a part of the spiritual life of a nation 
suffers metamorphosis on metamorphosis, until it assumes a form which 
would fill its original advocate with horror.  Luther's doctrine of justi- 
fication, which was founded on a personal religion so intense as to set 
history and tradition at naught and bid defiance to all the powers of 
. earth and hell, has become the pathway by which Germany has passed 
to religious indifference. The sword with which Butler slew the Deism 
of his own day has been snatched by the eager hands of his opponents, 
and is turned with deadly force against Theism-in ours. How both 
would shudder if, with their old feelings, they could see the outcome of ' 
the -work on which their lives were spent. Still, the warmest corner in 
that snug little Purgatorial nook would have to be reserved for the 
artists and poets. Fancy Raphael compelled to gaxe continually on the ` 
pictures of Guido Reni; Michael Angelo bending for centuries over 
‘the canvas of the Caracci; Shakspeare wearily studying the “ Shak- 
spearean"" absurdities of hia first German admirers ; -and Goethe yoming 
a mea culpa as ho ponders the incoherencies of Bailey. 

Since Goethe’s death Heinrich Heine has been the only German man 
of letters who has exercised a wide and direct: influence on the literature 
of Europe. His hooks are read and admired in France, studied and 

“imitated, as I hear, in Russia, and they have powerfully affected the 
taste of the rising poets of Italy. This is eomething—nay, it is & great 
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thing—for every new point of view that we attain is a distinct gain for 
our culture, and no poet is* more original in his point of view, none 
more suggestive, than Heine. Nor is this all. Daring as his concep- 
tions are, his execution is equal to them; in his later poems, whether 
in prose or verse, it is a marvel of freedom, truth, and delicacy. If in 
this respect he never rises to quite the level of Goethe’s noblest work, 
he never sinks so low as the greater poet occasionally did, and at his 
best he leaves every other German author far behind. We should, 
therefore, greet this increase of his fame and influence with unmixed 
pleasure were it not for a doubt which obstinately returns: Do these 
enthusiastic admirers of Heine really understand him better than Lens 
did Shakespeare, or the author of * Festus" the author of “ Faust ?” 

.lt is at least remarkable that they so often betray & marked pre- 
ference for the poet’s immature work, for the “ Book of Songs” and the 
* Reisebilder” rather than for * Romancero” and the “ Gods in Exile." 
It may be that in this they are following & healthy instinct, that they 
discover in the unfinished work of the youth the hints of a perfection 
different from that which the man attained, and deliberately choose to 
follow these out, because they feel how hopeless would pe the attempt to 
rival the productions of his later years, since 


«What's whole, oan increase no more, 
Is dwarfed and dies." - 


But this is hardly a consideration that ought to have weight with the 
critic, who has to judge not of what might have been, but what is 
accomplished, and nothing can be more certain than that—changeable 
as many of his aims and opinions were—Heine consistently, through his 
whole life, endeavoured to get rid of the very qualities which some at 
least of his disciples are most anxious to imitate. He began, like 
many young poets, with frequent passages of mere rhetoric; not one of 
these is to be found in his mature works. In the “ Reisebilder” and 
ihe “Songs” we constantly meet with stereotyped rhymes and expressions, 
either borrowed from others or invented by himself; we hear a great 
déal too much of oak trees and the fragrance of violets, for instance— 
excellent things in their way, but no spells which gain in potency by 
every repetition: we should seek in vain in “ Atta Troll” or ‘‘ Roman- 
cero" for the trace of any such stylistic crutch. Finally, the youth was 
pardonably desirous of displaying his skill to the best advantage: the 
mature poet carefully concealed his art. We have been told by, perhaps, 
the only living man of literary reputation who had an opportunity of 
watching him in his poetical workshop, that he corrected small apparent 
inaccuracies info his verse." There is something irritating in hearing 
& great poet constantly praised, not only for what is in truth weakest 
in his work, but for what he himself distinctly recognised as being so, 

7 Kar Hillebrand, in a letter to Professor Huffer, published iif the latter's “Aus dem 
Leben Heinrich Heine's.” I may take this opportunity of directing the reader s attention to 


Mr. Hillebrand's recent ‘ Lectures on German Thought,” in which the historian „has for 
ono returned to, and, as is were, summed up, the literary studies of his earlier years. 
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and. this is what Heine’s oldest and most md students have not. 
unfrequently to bear. 

Well, Es. irri der Mensch so lang er ee and o our ui SUHGHE 

are at times so many steps forward on the path of truth. There is 
every reason to hope that this will be the case with Heine, Wordsworth 
was right in saying that it is the young who are chiefly susceptible to 
the charms of a new style of poetry, and it is natural that the earlier 
writings of the poét should have a peculiar attraction for them. As 
they grow in years, they will doubtless learn to appreciate his later 
work. Meanwhile this has been gained: Heine’s name has become 
familiar to the wading publie and a general interest with respect to 
him has been excited. 

Even in England this seems to be the case, from the number of 
partial tranalations of his verse and prose which have lately appeared. 
Among the latter, Mr. Snodgrasss volume* deserves honourable 
mention. No selection, of course, however careful, can give an adequate 
idea of Heine’s power as a prose writer, for, brilliant as the single 
passages are, their highest charm is owing to the delicate transitions ' 
that lead up to them, and the striking contrast in which they stand to 
what goes before and what follows. In the present condition of English 
taste, however, a faithful rendering of Heine’s complete works is scarcely 
possible, and so a volume of extracts was perhaps the only available 
means of conveying to the general English reader a faint impression of 
the vast wealth and power of Heine's prose. 

We are all tempted to be unjust to a tranalation from a favourite author. 
It brings us nothing new; when most successful it does not strike, us; 
and we keenly feel every failure and inadequacy. But such books are 
not written for those who are familiar with the original, and no English- 
man of culture who is unacquainted with Heine can fail to derive a new 
intellectual pleasure from Mr. Snodgrass’s pages. : 

One high quality is, however, unavoidably absent in this as in every 
trgnalation, the charm of the author's style, and this is one of Heine’s 
peculiar excellencies. The modern English writer of whom in this. 
respect he most frequently reminds us is Charles Lamb. In both wa 
find the same nervous, idiomatic purity of language, the same racy 
individual flavour, the same oddities of expression which are only felicities 
in disguise. But Heine's touch is bolder and his range more varied. 
He wrote German prose as Lamb.might have written English had he 
lived in the age of Shakspeare. Both here and in his verse we are 
constantly sensible of that perfection to which a language attains but 
once in & thousand years. . 

During the whole of the classical period. the greatest stylista of 
Germany had faithfully followed the precept of Luther. They sought 
instruction in their native language from the lips of women, of 
children, and the common people. They studied the ballads and popular 

* «Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich Heine.” Trübner & Oo. 1879. ' 
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songs of their own and kindred nations for the purpose of adapting their 
metrical forms to higher uses, and approaching the homely grace and 
strength of their diction, and this simplicity has always remained the 
keynote of the best lyrical poetry of Germany. It recalls the “ wood- 
notes wild” of Shakspeare and of Burns, rather than the “organ 
music” of Milton. It moves us by its perfect naturalness rather than 
by stately pictures, and its rarest beauties seem as unpremeditated as 
the prattle of a child. 

Now this is just the charm which it is most difficult for a foreigner 
to appreciate, and which no translation can fully give. A mere beginner 
may work his way, dictionary in hand, through the Divine Comedy, 
and though much of Dante’s strangest and most peculiar power will be 
lost upon him, though he will fail to observe the finest transitions of 
the poet’s music, the supreme delicacy of the painter’s touch, much is 
left that he can fully comprehend and enjoy ; nay, at times he may even 
discover beauties which might have escaped him had he read more 
hastily. But with Goethe’s smaller lyrics this is not the case. They 
must appear utterly cold and empty to all who have not attained a 
perfect familiarity with the language, and who are consequently unable 
to grasp the force as well as the meaning of each word and turn of 
phrase. The poetry they contain is of too subtle an essence to be 
grasped by the coarse hands of the understanding: the German himself 


can only feel that he cannot analyse or explain it. 
In these bins was the true successor of Goethe. His verse 
sR vu t keep clearness, the same 
subtle charm, and these high qualities are equally characteristic of his 
prose. But he is a romantic poet, his ainí is rarely to concentrate the 
imagination on any single figure; he seeks rather to excite it by half 
glimpses, by sudden contrasts, by rapid yet impalpable transitions of 
light and shade. It is not enough for him that his words should have a 
clear and direct meaning, they must also suggest tho mošt distant 
associations which serve to heighten, modify, or distort the significance. 
He draws what at first sight might seem a flattering portrait, and hy a 
single word he turns it into a grimace. In the midst of low and vulgar 
details he summons up, by the modulation of a phrase, a strange sense 
of pity, a weird gleam of loveliness. His art is that of the magician ; 
there is something of the kobold in his humour. 

Nor was it in style alone that he differed so widely from Goethe. In 
both cases the style was the natural exponent of the inmost nature of 
the man. The most striking characteristic of the earlier and greater 
poet is his clear sense of the true proportions of life, his just estimate 
of the relative value of its com onent paris, its duties, its interests, its 
emotions. Even amid the stc passions of his youth he never quite 
forgot the existence of an ov > world, of a’ before and an after, and 
so he never gave himself ə br was wanting “ir the self-command 
necessary to abandon any connection or to break through any circum- 
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stances that endangered his inward frebiom. In his mature years it 
was his great object to establish and maintain a true intellectual balance. 
To this we owe the extraordinary sanity of all his work, its quiet wisdom, ‘ 
its lofty, almost Grecian calm. But all such spiritual gains involve a 
certain loss, and to such a nature the Haie &bysses of our being could 
never be fully revealed. 

Heine, on the other hand, was one of those men who are impelled, as 
if by a demonic force, not only to exhaust but artificially to heighten every 
passion, to drink every emotion out to its bitterest dregs. He gave 
himself up entirely to the humour or the feeling of the moment, with 
an utter disregard of the most obvious consequences. He was, there- 
fore, constantly demanding what, except in rare and single moments, the 
world can never give, the perfect satisfaction of emotions which have 
been excited and intensified by the imagination. Such a man can never ` 
be happy unless he finds an external restraint and support in the 
precepts and creed of some positive religion, in whose dream world his 
hopes and wishes may also build themselyes a home. But here, too, a 
certain gain was implied in the loss, and Heine both saw and gave 
utterance to truths that were hidden from the wider and calmer glance 
of Goethe. . 

But if this had been all, had he only possessed the wild Ba 
pasionate temperament which ae in so strange | a music through his 






unique excellence iw the fact that in him this Iyrical intenaity S unitas 
‘tothe quickest wit and such humour as no other writer of our century 
has displayed. He felt deeply, keenly, bitterly ; the language of the 
wildest and most self-absorbed passion sprang naturally from his lipe. 
He had learned it in the dark and weary years when, the slave of an | 
uncongenial employment, and surrounded by sordid aims and a tasteless 
display, Only one face had any charm, one voice any music for him—in the. 
bitter hour when he first discovered that his love was hopeless—in the days 
when, already a famous poet, he returned again and yet again to haunt the 
- spots where he had once dreamed of a now forbidden joy. No passion 
is more sincere than his; he knows its every tone, from the softest 
whisper to the fiercest outcry. Such, indeed, is its truth that, while 
under its influence, we are half inclined to believe that in it alone his 
true nature is expressed. But this is not the-case. To all the self- 
absorption of the lyrical poet Heine added the quick observation of the 
humorist. Hé knew the outside world, with its ludicrous weaknesses 
and pitifal absurdities, as well as the internal world of pure and lofty 
aspiration. Both were real to him, he was never long able to forget 
either, and as his powers grew mature the contrast between them became 
more and more apparent. In.him the natures of Faust and' Mephis- 
topheles were united, and his will was powerless to separate them, 

He could view any given subject from either point of view— 
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which he chose depended chiefly on the humour of the moment—he 
never, finally adopted one tq the exclusion of the other, or made any 
serious effort to Bring them into harmony. He loved rather to insist 
on the shameful discrepancy, to illuminate low and noisome scenes with 
a momentary flash of spiritual light, to encircle his purest pathos with 
repulsive incidents; in a word, to hold up before the wondering eyes of 
hia readers at one and the same moment the heroic effort and the 
beggarly achievement of mankind. The result was that, although Heine 
had many strong opinions, and many still stronger sympathics and anti- 
pathies, he never arrived at any firm conviction with respect to the 
great questions of human life. The end of all his teaching is a doubt. 
Even in his latest years he could not finally decide whether, after all, 
the universe might not be “ the monster jest of a great Aristophanes in 
heaven." 

To the philosopher such scepticism as this must needs appear unsatis- 
factory, but in it the poetical genius of Heine lived and moved and had 
its being. Like the goblin hero of the fairy tale, it found strength and 
freedom in what would have been death to common men. But for the 
unquestionable testimony of his works, every critic would have asserted 
that the antagonistic powers which ruled his imagifation must have 
destroyed each other. Nothing could at first sight appear more certain 
than that a wit so fierce, so daring, and so unscrupulous must strike at 
the root of every tragic sentiment—that feeling so tender, so gentle, 
and so pathetic must blunt the point of even the sharpest wit. It seems 
as impossible to unite these qualities in one harmonious whole as.to 
draw a single picture from two different, nay opposite, points of view. 
Yet this impossible task is exactly what Heine accomplighed. In the 
works of his earlier manhood, it is true, he frequently failed. The 
* Reisebilder,” for instance, contain many passages which are merely 
frivolous, sentimental, or rhetorical; but when his genius had, become 
mature and his style was perfected, his every touch told, and then the 
humour only lent reality to the passion, from which, in its turn, it 
gained a magical grace and power. 

It is to this that his later satire owes its terrible destructive farce. 
It appeals to no conventional standard, but to our highest and holiest 
feelings. When he has drawn the tattered and poverty-stricken reality 
of life with a hand as pitiless as that of Swift, he suddenly pours upon 
it the strange light of some heroic or romantic ideal, and so kindles our 
hearts to ‘enthusiasm at tho same moment that he fi]lis them with 
disgust. For always the spiritual world is present with him, sometimes 
as a mere doubt or question, but oftener as the silent reality by which 
all the appearances of life must be judged. Which of us can appear 
before that bar with cheeks unflushed and eyes unabashed? Heine 
could not. In ever-varying tones of mockery and wajl he confesses that 
his life, too, has been rent asunder by the great world-discord, and 
opposes the “thus I feel” to “ thus I act." But in moments of indig- 
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nation he forgets this, and fearlessly appeals to the awful court against 
which he has offended for judgment against :his foes. Thus he uses the 
whole splendour of the world.of. poetry to illuminàte the vices and 
follies of his age, and smites!even his personal opponents with the 
bright shafts of the sun-god,'or-the lightnings of heaven. His satire 
consequently possesses an elemental and demonic quality which is quite 
wanting in even the best work' of Voltaire and Pope; for always, 
behind the deformed and pitiful figure which he exhibits with so scornful 
& smile, there rises the sweet and stately vision of what might and ought 
to have been; and always his wit becomes fiercer and more cruel in 
exact proportion to his love for the ideal which the reality can thus 
distort and caricature. It may be doubted whether any but a German 
can fully understand his “ Deutschland," with its passionate love masked . 
in so infuriate a hatred, with its silent depths of tenderness, its pathetic 
appeals to all the greatness that slumbered in the soul of the nation, the 
holiest memories of ite past, the highest possibilities of its future, to 
arise against a present so base and loathsome; but even the foreigner, 
if he ponders the poem long enough, must feel-that in the presence af 
this satire, atrocious as it often is, all the flattery Heine lavished 
upon the French"was but as the empty compliments of a ball-toom when 
compared with the wild ravings of a broken-hearted love. 

Shall we take Heme at his word, then, and look upon him as a true - 
soldier of the Liberal army, as the leader of a forlorn hope against one 
of tho-darkest strongholds of tyranny and superstition? Much in both © 
his life and his work forbids the supposition. Doubtless, he sometimes 
looked upon himself as such; his heart was with the Liberal cause, and 
he occasionally did good serve as a free-lance; but his character was 
too impulsive, too imaginative, too poetical, to allow him to become & 
consistent politician, His actions were prompted by his feelings rather 
than hig judgment, and his feelings were themselves the slaves of his 
imagination. Almost all his political opinions may be traced either to 
a personal experience or to some sublime or paltry image which took 
possession of his fancy, and awakened either his admiration or his 
contempt. 

Nor was this all. Heine possessed in a high degree the true lyrical 
temperament which enabled and obliged him to see only one picture, 
one emotion, one consideration and its reverse at a time, This he 
seized in its internal necessity; he at once perceived and accepted all its 
consequences; for the moment it alone was true, it alone of importance 


- for him; it was the centre from which he construed a world. 


Only by such a nature could verse such as Heine’s have been written; 
but it is clear that all its instincts were opposed to the prudence, the 
concessions, the compromises of public life, On the other hand, the 
moral earnestness and passionate conviction which are, above all things, 
necessary io the successful conspirator or revolutionary leader, were 
entirely wanting in Heine's character. His conceptions were essentially 
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poetical, and found a fitting expression in words, not in action. He 
believed in them much as an artist believes in the imaginary forms which 
he depicts. To use a German expreasion, he lived in the idea. Of every 
proposal that presented itself he was compelled, by the very structure of his 
mind, to ask whether it was intellectually attractive or repulsive, or at 
most whether it was just or unjust, never whether it was attainable or 
even desitable under the circumstances of the time. His insight, too, 
was that of the poet, not of the man of the world. He knew the 
internal life of men and nations, and could perceive the direction in 
which it was tending; but he did not understand how to guide it, how 
to make allowance for retarding influences, or to overcome petty 
obstacles. 

It is this that lends his political prose its lasting interest. Nothing, 
as a rule, can be more wearisome than the letters of a foreign correspon- 
dent after the immediate interests with which they deal are past. The 
immature conjectures, the constant succession of little incidents, whose 
true bearing upon the history of the day it is impossible to determine, 
the petty details, so necessary at the time and so purposeless for ever 
after, at once distract and fatigue the attention. Yet Heine’s letters to 
the Augsburg Gazetie may still be read with pleasure; may, it may 
almost be said that they possess a higher intellectual interest than in 
the days when they were first written, since the writers views and 
theories can now be tried by the test of history. But this is because 
he looked upon the present as the dramatist looks upon the past, and 
instinctively sought what was most individual, and therefore moat truly 
human, in the characters—what deepest and most permanent in the 
political movements of the day. Hence his foresight was at times 
marvellous. But this was only the case when he had to do with periods 
long enough to enable him safely to disregard the influence of accidental 
circumstances. As soon as he endeavoured to foretell the immediate 
future the seer’s gift failed him, and he was almost invariably mistaken. 
Like Merlin, he could foresee the inevitable, but not the means by 
which it was to be brought to pass. : 

In fact, though no two poets could differ more widely in every other 
respect—and Heine was entirely wantng in the purity and moral 
earnestness of Shelley—he closely resembled him in the way in which 
his most afdent political opinions seem io have been formed. Both 
of these great poets turned with disgust from the life around them, as 
Dante had'done from that of his own day, because it was so often petty, 
unjust, inconsistent, so entirely inadequate to the demands of the 
imagination. Both failed to perceive that these are the necessary 
conditions of every human life, of all human society, and as they could 
not, like «heir Italian predecessor, dream of a judgment by which every 
wrong should be righted, another world in which «| that is here dim ` 
should be made clear, they longed for a radical change in almost every 
existing institution, and found an intellectual refuge in extreme theories. 
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‘These they followed out to their farthest consequences, they realised to 
their smallest detail, they painted in the most glowing colours; and 
these they preached as a political gospel to their contemporaries, without 
recognizing that they were as truly a work. of the imagination as 
Alastor’ or “ Atta- Troll’ . . . 

The Germans are said to be more open than we are to the influence 
of poetical ideals and abstract trains of thought, and in Heine’s youth 
they were peculiarly so, but we may rest assured that had that poet 
been content to follow the example of Shelley, he could never have 
. become—what for a time he was—a real political power in Germany. 
For visions such as these are of too ethereal a character deeply to affect 
even the imagination of the masses, and to those who can feel their 
beauty they must always appear too good to become. true. For us, 
who are no poets, the actual conditions that surround us possess a 
reality, & fixedness, which they can never have for the truly creative 
mind. We have felt their cruel force, we have grown so accustomed 
' to subject our will to adverse circumstances that we cannot believe 
in any deliverance from them, and so we place our heaven beyond. 
the grave. The old yoke sits easily upon the shoulders, and it 
is only when it is roughly ‘changed or some new burden added 
that we feel we have a right to grumble. There have doubtless been 
periods, like that of the first French Hevolution, when men have felt 
otherwise for a season, when they have fancied that all they desired was 
"near, that all their wildest hopes might be realized ; but this was only 
when they had been goaded into madness by insufferable wrongs. Such 
ideals are, in fact, but the sumptuous banquets of which the starving 
dream, and which are abandoned without regret for the homeliest crust. 

It does not follow that theories like those of which we are speaking 
have ho practical effect, for sdciety is constantly tending to realize its 
ideals, and he who can powerfully affect the imagination of his con- - 
temporaries is certain to influence the actual life of their descendanta. 
May not some traces of even Shelley’s political mysticism be found'in 
the English Liberalism of to-day? But such influence is always slow 
and indirect, and the more poetically complete the theory of a visionary 
is, the less likely is it to find any immediate acceptance. It is only 
hen he can appeal to a discontent that already exists, and represent 
his opinions as the oertain cure of evils which.are acutely felt, that such 
& man can become a real force either for good or evil. And even then 
he must be content to mask, to lower, almost to caricature his ideal, 
in order to make it comprehensible and credible to the masses. 

Here Heine’s double nature stood him in good stead. His opinions 
were as entirely the offspring of the imagination as those of Shelley. 
Ifany one doubts this, let him realise what the German poet meant by 
his doctrine of the. emancipation of the flesh,—not what Enfantin or 
others may have understood by the phrase,—and then ask himself 
whether it could be carried out in any possible condition of human 
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&ociety. And the socialism, which he abandoned as soon as he discovered 
that when the new republic was established he would be expected to 
eup off the black*broth of Sparta instead of ordering hock and oysters 
for the human race—was it more than a dream? Is there one, indeed, 
of all the constructive theories he advocated that could be realized 
without changing the nature of man and the world? Shelley himself 
was more sane and moderate, as well as far more self-consistent. His 
dreams were at least the highest and fullest expression of his inmost 
nature, and if the world could be peopled with Shelleys, they might 
yet be accomplished. Heine’s were but the toys with which his fancy 
played. His whole belief in them was only, as children say, a make- 
believe, and though sometimes, like a child, he almost succeeded in 
persuading himself he was in earnest, this was not for long, and as soon 
as the charm of novelty had passed the plaything was cast aside. But 
if any one ventured to touch it while still in favour, he would fight for 
it with the pettish resolution with which a boy soldier will defend 
his paper flag, which next moment will be trodden under foot. His 
- whole political career was a succession of such games, which he played 
eagerly and passionately enough—“ he often took life tragically, never 
seriously.” * 
1f, in spite of all this, his political theories constantly impress us 
with a sense of actuality which is entirely wanting in those of Shelley, 
it is because they are embodied in no wild tales or enthusiastic dit- 
quisitions, but in the most vivid pictures of real life and the sharpest 
satire on contemporary events. As soon as the poet had adopted an 
opinion the humorist stepped forward to advocate it. Every opposing con- 
sideration was covered with merciless ridicule, and its supporters exhibited 
in a thousand fantastical and comic postures. For each some grotesque 
story or nickname was invented that clung to him ever after, like the 
fool's cap the Wild Huntsman once cast upon the head of an offending 
peasant, which no art could remove or conceal. "The more eagerly such 
an unfortunate protested, the more earnestly he strove to reason or 
explain, the more merrily did the bells jingle, and the more irresistilfly 
laughable did he become. There was no escape from Heine’s wit. The 
best friends of the victim chuckled over the story that they knew was 
' false, and repeated it to each other; his wife and sisters heard the nick- 
name and recognized its truth. For this satirist had’ a poets insight, 
he understood the whole nature of a man before he proceeded to cari- 
cature him, and so his every word had a fatal truth.t No writer was 
ever more personal in his attacks, no books are more free from the close 
sickly odour of personality than his later works. His method is that 
of the magician, not the assassin or the anatomist. He knows nothing 
of the vivisectional processes of Swift, of the hard heavy blows of 


* Karl Hilebrand. ^ . 
+ This of course does not & to the attack on Count Platen, or, indeed, to eny part of 
the '' Reisebilder,” bat only eine’s mature work, 
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Dryden, of the quick sharp thrusts of Pope. He draws the personality 
of a man out of the sheath of his conventignal habits, and removes him 
to a wonderland where he is mocked and teased Uy the gnomes and 
elves ; he creates an imp in his image, to attend him unceasingly and 
caricature his every word and gesture. But our pity is never excited. 
It is but Ariel making sport of Caliban, and we only langh at the 
monster’s uncouth ways. 

There is an eerie note in all Heine’s best work, which announces 
strange things, and prepares us to excuse much that would otherwise 
seem: inexcusable. As we pass the charmed circle in which he conjures, 


. we feel we are entering a fairy realm which has-its own laws and its 


own tsages, where much is allowed because much is possible, where 
nature is set free to play the strangest antics; and that, consequently, 
what is propriety in our world would ‘be the coldest pedantry in this. 
But one by one through the cross lights there gleam human faces. Aa 
we look-upon them we know them, they gain-a terrible reality from 
the-uncanniness of their surroundings; nay, we grow conscious of some- 
thing within them we never perceived before, as in: moments of extreme 
emotion we may catch sight in a familiar countenance of a'trait we 
never see sgain,'and yet can never forget. That is the sorcerer’s 
mark, the - beast within the man that he has seen and brought to light. 
Henceforth we know it is there, however carefully it may be concealed. 

Tt-was this union of vivid insight and extravagant fancy that lent 
Heie's political writings their persuasive power.- No theory could 
appear wild and unreal' to a reader whose imagination had just been 
revelling among images so grotesque as those which the poet always 
had at his beck and. call, yet in the humour there was a truth that 
carried conviction- with it. -It was impossible to believe that the man 
who:thus:sa&w through -the pretensions of others, grasped their real 
characters, and- brought their hidden weaknesses and absurdities to light, 
was-himself nothing but a dreamer. The poetical miracle was accepted. 
as an authoritative proof of the political mission. This was the effect 
at* which the writer: aimed, aud he took care not to mar it. All he 
added were a few words of lyrical passion spoken in what seemed to be, 
and perhaps for the moment was, a voice of the most earnest conviction. 
His deepest meanings were suggested rather than expressed. Even in 
his early works he-trusted but little to argument, and as his manner 
became-mature he Sbenddnad it altogether.* 
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In any age or country sugh writing as Heine’s must have iufluenced 
public opinion, but it was peculiarly adapted to those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. During the great period of their literature the Germans had 
displayed a marked indifference to politics. The appearance of a new 
book, the first representation of a play excited an interest far wider and 
deeper than the movements of armies or the conclusion of treaties. Per- 
fect liberty of thought had been secured, the universities afforded scope 
and sustenance to philosophers and men of science, and a patronage, 
at once generous and discriminating, was exercised by several of the 
smaller courte, especially by Weimar. Satisfied with these advantages, 
the scholars and poets were content to leave the cares of government 
to the princes and their officials, and devoted their whole attention to 
the task of rendering their own intellectual lives as rich, as varied, and 
as complete as possible. Who has not regretted that his lot was not 
cast in those days and among such surroundings? Who does not feel 
that there was a spiritual dignity in the very narrownees and poverty . 
of the circumstances amid which such lives as those of Kant, Herder, 
and Schiller were led? And if Goethe, the great representative of the 
period, could dispose over somewhat less straitened méans, he employed 
them with the same resolute self-denial in little things, for the sole pur- 
pose of perfecting his culture.. The age was full of an intellectnal and 
moral grandeur of the simplest, the sturdiest, the most unpretentious 
kind, of that greatness of soul which instinctively chooses the higher 
rather than the lower form of, enjoyment. If the best minds of the 
age withdrew from the harassing strife of public affairs, it was not with 
the aversion of the disappointed enthusiast, or the valetqdinarian sensi- 
tiveness of the religious recluse, but with the proud resolution of the 
thinker or artist, who has his own work to do, and feels that by doing 
it he can further „his fellow-men .more effectively than by asserting his 
right to be heard in matters of State. — Yet this withdrawal was in fact 
fatal, and the campaigns of Napoleon put an end to the social conditions 
under which alone the classical pee of German literature had béen 
possible.. , 

When at last ats fatu ok was broken, & shave had come over 
the spirit of-the nation. The Germany of.1800 was cosmopolitan, that 
of 1818 was intensely patriotic; the political interests which had once 
been so entirely, neglected now thregtened to supplant every other. 
The men who had grogned under the heavy burdens imposed hy the 
conqueror, and by,a resolute effort at last overthrown him, were in no 
humour to return to the quiet of the study, and to find satisfaction in 
lives of purely intellectual exertion. . Their old.customs had been broken 
through, their habitual reverence for their social superiors, which alone 
made a free, intercourse between princes and poets possible, had been 
rudely shaken. by tha events of the war and the spredd of revolutionary 
ideas, Everywhere, there wag.an uneasy feeling that the old order of 
things could not be simply re-established. 
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Yet it was under that old order that the intellectual leaders of the 
nation had grown to manhood, and it was natural that the country should 
now look to them for political guidance. Unfortunately, they were 


"without the knowledge and training that statesmanship requires, and 


they approached the practical problems of the day with the abstract 
ideas and artistic tastes which belonged toa totally different sphere. 
Schiller, it must be remembered, was dead, and Goethe, already advanced 
in years, betrayed but little interest in the new direction which German 
thought was taking. The reaction against the eighteenth century, which. 
was -now so universal in Europe, had commenced in Germany nearly 
half a century before. Its aim was to substitute an organic for a 
mechanical view of life, and we cannot wonder that its advocates occa- 
sionally rushed into the extreme opposite to that which they combated. 
Voltaire, Diderot, and their great contemporaries, had insisted on sub- 
jecting every phase of human life, its effort, aspiration, and emotion, to 
the narrow test of their logic; the German followers of Herder, on 
the other hand, were constantly tempted to under-estimate the value 
and the authority of man’s conscious reason. They had studied the 
long, processes of social growth and decay until they had lost all hope 
of influencing them. A sort of political quietism was the necessary 
result of such a frame of mind, and when political influence fell into 
their hands, and the time for action had come, they hesitated and 
shrunk from the teak ; "they abstained from making history on account . 
of their supreme reverence for historical development.” 

Thus the ‘great philosophical conception which has ruled the highest 
thought of Europe from the days of Herder to those of Darwin became, 


. for a time, a distinct impediment to the political advance of Germany. 


1 


It had taken possession of the foremost minds in the nation, and they 
applied it to every subject that presented itself, not only to philosophy 
and theqlogy, but to law and. history—nay even, with an ill-advised 
haste, to the natural sciences. The literary and artistic theories of 
the Romantic school themselves originated in the same idea, but they 
exercised an influence upon the age which was separate and 

After passing through various intellectual phases the leaders of this 
school were attracted, for a time at least, almost exclusively by the 
masterpieces of the Middle Ages, which had long fallen into an undeserved 
neglect. Even Dante had passed into such semi-oblivion that he could 
be-treated' with a safe contempt by Voltaire, and Horace Walpole was so 
ignorant of Chaucer as to consider the boyish efforts of Chatterton to be 
metrically beyond any old master's skill. The subject was new, and it 
deserved attention ; the period was dark, and it excited the imagination. 
For the patriotio German it had & peculiar charm, for it was the age 
of his country's greatest glory. When his heart burned withip him at 
the news of cach near defeat, when army after army was broken by the 
conqüering legions of. Napoleon, and prince after prince submitted to 
the iron will of the low-born despot, it was & relief to turn to the 
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history of the great, the nobl$, the ill-fated House of Hohenstauffen. 
But even this patriotic prejudice was hardly needed. As one by one 
the great masterpieces of the medieval poetry of Germany came to 
light it is not strange that their first readers should have been fascinated, 
for they were suddenly brought into the presence of such a free per- 
fection of form, such a delicate accuracy of expression, as no modern 
literature could show, such as only that of Italy in the days of the 
early Renaissance could approach. And then it was all so natural, so 
homely, so familiar, so fragrant with the scent of fir-trees, of the 
newly-turned earth, of the well-known flowers of spring. The romantic 
poets and critics could not say enough in its praise—enough has not 
yet bean said—for, except in their own country, Walter, and Gottfried, 
and Hartmann, arp still almost unknown.* 

Now it may be remarked in passing that Heine felt to the fall the 
literary and imaginative charm of the Middle Ages. Indeed, he has 
done more to reproduce some of its deepest and most subtle effects, its 
suggestiveneas, its symbolism, its highly artificial simplicity, than any 
other poet. Nor is it only in his style and manner that the influence 
of the Middle Ages may be traced. He grew to intellectual manhood, 
in the atmosphere- of the Romantie school, and his imagination was 
saturated with medimval legends, faiths, and superstitions. But he 
belonged to a later generation, and personal prepossessions in this case 
preserved him from the temptation of endeavouring to convert a poetical 
pleasure into a political principle. 

This was exactly what the leaders of the Romantic school did. Their 
study of the Middle Ages had been remarkably thorough and complete. 
They had succeeded in grasping not only the form but the spirit of 
medieval institutions, and when they were compelled to ‘approach the 
political problems of their own day, they did so with minds already 
prejudiced in favour.of an irrevocable past. Germany had been great 
under that old order of things, the period of her decline was’ that of 
their decay ; did it not follow that if they could be restored her youth 
would be renewed? ‘Having once adopted this tenet the Komantic 
politicians worked it out with a philosophical pedantry which would be 
comical if its results had not been so deplorable. They were the first 
to discover and announce the fact that the social and political system 
' of Germany in the eighteenth century wás the result of historic accident 
rather than organic growth. It was not homogeneous, the full and 
clear embodiment of a great religious conviction or even of a lay creed ; 
and its anomalies shocked the artistic taste of the poets whose latest task 
had been the imaginative reconstruction of the ideal rather than the 
reality of the Middle Ages. But, instead of looking forward to a 
progress which we can now see to have been inevitable, they endea- 


* The reader need hardly be reminded of Mr. Gomse's delightful*eseay on the first of the 
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voured to revive & form of life which had been worn out and cast finally 
aside more than two hundred years before. 

In quieter times a scheme so fantastic would have been harmless; 
amid the uncertainty that prevailed after 1815 it was exceedingly mis- 
chievous. With the example of the French Revolution before them the 
Governments might well shrink from granting any new popular right, and 
be anxiously esger to restore the conditions under whieh experience had 
proved that a quiet and orderly rule was possible. But restrictions that 
had hardly been felt by a generation which cared. nothing for politics, 
seemed unendurable to one for whom they were rapidly becoming the 
chief interest, and the dissatisfaction of the youth of the country was 
embittered by resentment of what appeared to be the ingratitude of the 
princes, who in 1818 had owed their thrones to the spontaneous devotion 
of their subjects.  Excesses followed, and then repressive measures, 
which were at times violent, but more frequently petty and hesitating. 
These, of course, increased the discontent they were intended to allay. 
The paternal Governments of Germany had, in fact, undertaken the hope- 
less taak of whipping their children to sleep. 

." At the commencement of this period, when there was so much good 
will on both sides, and the differences between the rulers and the ruled 
chiefly arose from a mutual misunderstanding, the cultured class might 
have exercised an influence so beneficent as to have saved.Germany half 
a century of discord and political misery. If ever men were.called to 
reason, to moderate, and to explain, those men were the leaders of the 
Romantic school. From the traditions of the time before the war, 
when the scholar and the poet were the heroes of the day, or rather its 
acknowledged teachers and prophets, they exercised a political influence 
such as has rarely fallen to the lot of men of letters. Hence they either ` 
possessed, or might easily have gained, the confidence of both parties, 
might have mediated between them, and restrained either when it was 
in danger of rushing into an excess. This golden ‘opportunity they 
thoughtlesaly cast away. Not only did they aid and abet the Govern- 
ments in every petty and short-sighted ‘act of repression, they urged 
them on to extremes from which the sober sense of practical states- 
men recoiled. They have had their reward: In no ceuntry are the 
ideals they loved so utterly dead as m their own. Thé want both of 
fancy and spirituality which strikes every English reader in the contem- 
porary poetry and fiction of Germany is due to the aversion produced by 
the exaggerated stress laid upon these very qualities in the works of the 
Romantic poets. And if Germans of high culture, who hold'no positive 
religious creed; still so often regard the- Catholic Church with an 
animosity which we find it difficult to understand, this is owing chiefly 
to the fact that, during the greater part of the century, she has been 
accidentally allied with political reaction on the Continent. « 

It. would, of course, be. most unjust. to. represent the-above-as'a full 
and fair estimate of the work of the Romantic school. Adainst; this 
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political failure many a splendid intellectual success must be placed, and 
the culture not only of Germapy but of Europe owes to these poets and 
critics a debt of.grátitude, which it is the more necessary to remember 
because it is somewhat grudgingly acknowledged even in their own 
country at present. But though not the whole truth, it is that part of 
the truth which alone concerns us here, and which in 1825, when 
Heine’s “ Reisebilder” appeared, was most dieagreeably obvious to the 
Germans who desired a political reform. i 

These already formed an important body whose numbers were daily 
increasing. In its ranks a good deal of the enthusiasm as well as much of 
the common sense of the country was to be found. The fever of the war was 
abating. The meu who had grown to manhood during the great literary 
period, and whose minds had been formed under the influence of the 
calm and self-restraincd idealism of Weimar, had long viewed the 
extravagances of the Romantic and ‘the exaggerations of the Historical 
school with dislike, and were now beginning to make a firm stand 
against them: the best young men of the new generation, who were 
not old enough to remember the oppressions of Napoleon, ranged them- 
selves on the same side. But still the Liberals were only a mixed and 
incongruous crowd, without definite ends, without party organization, 
without a recognised spokesman, and without a leader. In every 
literary contest they had hitherto been hopelessly worsted, and this was 
at the time a matter of more than usual importance. For the culture ~ 
of the period was essentially a literary culture, and the educated part 
of the nation was extremely sensitive to the charm of style. The poeta 
of the great age had made a careful study of foreign literature, and 
their critical as well as their poetical works were in everybody's hands. It 
is one of the great merits of the Romantic writers that théy continued 
and extended these labours, and that by means of translations of won- 
derful truth and spirit they rendered their readers familiar with the 
masterpieces of almost every age and country. Hence a taste was'formed 
which was at once catholic and discriminating, which was ready to 
accept any work of genius, however strange and unusual its form might 
at firat appcar, but which unhesitatingly rejected all that was flat and 
commonplace in thought or crude in expression. The reading public 
atill demanded that, as their poet had said, the apples of gold should be 
presented on dishes of silver. 

There was, however, another evil from which the Liberal party 
suffered, and which was far more fatal than the want of literary skill. 
This was the entire absence of political training. They were ignorant 
of a thousand things with which an intelligent English boy of sixteen 
is familiar, and what seem to us the simplest means of instruction were 
beyond their reach. They were, of course, innocent of all Parliamentary 
reports, lefding articles, and careful summaries of home and foreign 
news; they had taken part in no publie husiness; thby. had heard no 
doubtful question of practical importance openly discussed. For in 1825 

col 
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politics were, in Germany, a new and dangerous amusement, which 
must be carefully kept from the knowledge of the police. Nor had the 
education and lives of the German Liberals been such as were best cal- 
culated to make amends for the want of political experience. Their 
intellectual culture was far wider and more thorough than that of the 
average English elector of that day or this, but it was either abstrdct or 
artistic; that is to say, it dealt with ideas or forms, not with interests 
and passions. The men who now aspired to rule Germany, and who, in 
fact, guided the thought of the nation from this period down to 1866, 
did not, as a rule, belong to the mercantile or manufacturing classes, 
- whose daily business demands and develops a great deal of sound common 
sense, nor to the landed gentry who are constantly brought into contact. 
with the facts of life, and learn the nature of men by being compelled 
to govern them; they were professors, schoolmasters, and officials who 
had been sent from home to school, from school to the university, and 
thence, after duly passing the requisite examinations, to some post where 
they were protected from all competition, whose narrow round of duties 
they faithfully performed, and whose. small salary they as regularly 
received. It is hardly too much to say that they knew more of the 
condition of Athens under Pericles, and that of Florence under Lorenzo, 
than of the real life ahd business of the nearest market town. 
Such were the persons who aspired to evolve the idea of the modern 
State from the depths of their own internal consciousness, under the des- 
. perate condition that the result was to be embodied in no poem or philoso- 
phical treatise, but in a material so unworkable as reality. Can we wonder 
that so many failures preceded what atil seems to most of us but a 
partial success? Ought we to forget that it was only through those 
failures that even such a success became possible? But if it is difficult 
to conceive of a party less equal to the task thrust upon it, it is impos- 
sible to imagine a better audience for a poet politician, or a writer more 
capable of influencing it than Heine. His political defects were shared ` 
by the great body of his party, and .the very qualities which rendered 
his ultimate failure certain, secured his immediate success. He was, in . 
fact, the only man who could satisfy both the intellectual wants of the | 
day, the newly-awakened interest in all matters of national importance, . 
and the highly cultivated poetical taste which had been inherited from ` 
an earlier generation. How could young Germany doubt that it had 
found its true leader in the author who could lend to a polemical dis- 
quisition all the imaginative charm of a tale or poem ? 

Nor was there any danger that Heine, changeable as his nature was, 
should finally secede from his party. Easily as he adopted, advocated, 
aud cast aside single opinions, he was always true to the Liberal point - 
of view; indeed, it was impossible for him to abandon it. For this 
man, so richly gifted with every intellectual grace and charm, so refined 
. in his taste, so witty in his conversation, bore what still seemed, not 
only to the yellow-haired and empty-headed Christian-Germanic youth 
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of the country, but also to te whole of its noble and courtly society, 
the Pariah mark „of the Jew upon his forehead. It was only in the 
Liberal camp that a high post could be assigned to him, and his social 
claims fully acknowledged. There, too, he could compel the grudging 
respect of those who, had he sided with them, would have used and 
scorned him. . 

Heine’s Liberalism was therefore the necessary result of his social 
position, but it was also the necessary outcome of his inmost life. We 
have seen that he belonged to the Romantic school; indeed, he is the 
only poet who fully realized the Romantic ideal, The free play of fancy 
and imagination, the suggeativeness—above all, the irony which critics 
like the Schlegels had constantly demanded, are to be found united in 
his works, and in his works alone. Nor did he differ from those writers 
and their professed followers in the general direction of his taste. He 
shared their somewhat dreamy ideality, their love of historical research, 
and even their affection for the past. But here the resemblance ceased. 
They boasted of being Christian and Germanic in their tendencies ; his 
imagination loved to linger on the traditions of an earlier faith, and the 
history of a more ancient race. They were attracted to the Middle 
Ages by the pomp, the variety, and the harmony of their external life, 
and sought in them not only their poetical but also their social and 
political ideals. What could that period be to the Jewish poet when he 
ceased to regard it not merely as a lovely dream, but a time of desolation, 
of suffering, of oppression, “the thousand-year-long martyrdom of the 
House of Israel ?" 

This, as it seems to me, is the point of view from which alone a great 
part of Heine’s life and much of his work becomes thoroughly clear, and 
should an opportunity offer, I hope some day to dwell at length upon it, 
to show how the Hebrew prepossessions of the poet affected his position 
towards religion, philosophy, and more practical matters; .how his 
enforced baptism broke the moral strength of his character, and led to 
the moat ill-fated of all his actions, and how on his long deathbed he 
sought consolation and a momentary self-forgetfulness in the poetry atid 
traditions of the Jews. It must, however, be remembered that this senti- 
ment was one of race and family, not of creed. To Heine all positive 
religions were equally true—that is to say, equally false. It was the 
strange history and tragic fate of the children of Israel which fascinated 
the imagination of the poet, and which, when contrasted with their pre- 
sent intellectual and social degradation, excited the strangely mixed 
feeling of reverence, affection, and disgust which finds so perfect an 
expression in his poem, “ The Princess Sabbath.” 

Here, as elsewhere, he in fact employed all the poetical resources of 
the Romantic school in glorifying the objects of their especial aversion. 
He painted the portrait of Napoleon in colours „borrowed from the 
Nibelungenlied, and sung the ideas of the Revolution in measures which 
they had formed for the service of the Virgin. The moat prosaic of all 
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political creeds, the rule of the middle bass 'and the Constitutionalism 
of Louis Philippe, became passion and muNic on his lips. The incidents 
of contemporary history, when he related them, gained. all the force, the 
fervour, the witchery of an old ballad. Like Regin, the Romantic writers 
had forged & magical sword which their hands were powerless to sway, 
and now that the prince who could wield it had come, it was turned 
: against them with an irresistible force. 

It is clear that the political ideality of Heine was T different 
from the Liberal sentiment which was fast gaining ground in Germany. 
For a time, however, the two worked harmoniously in the same direction 
and for the same ends, and Heine occupied & recognized position among 
the leaders of the movement. We have seen how much of this influence 
was owing to the fact that tho poet was also a humorist, who could see 
arid ridicule the follies of his contemporaries, as well aa give expression 
to their aspiration, Had his wit been & mere trick of style, his habit of 
contrasting the ideal with the real a mere literary affectation, as some of 
his ‘critics seem to suppose, he might for a time have played a political 
part of great importance. Unfortunately for his ambitious dreams, but 
most fortunately for posterity, the inmost nature of his genius compelled 
him ‘to look at life in this way and not otherwise, and so the very 
qualities which lent him his extraordinary power, prevented him from 
employing it for any practical end. 

In his youth he had dreamed of a Germany set free not only from the 
galling restraints and petty restrictions of an antiquated political system, 
_ but also from what seemed to him the prejudice and narrowness of its 
social life—of & Germany in which the highest intellectual character of 
the nation should attain a free and full development, should select its 
own objects and -determine ita own fate. This dream image he clothéd 
with all the strength and loveliness which were suggested by the deepest 
thought and the noblest poetry of the country. No one knew or loved 
that spiritual Germany better than Heine. He could not doubt its 
existence, far it spoke to him not only from every volume in the great 
treasure-house of German literature, but still more clearly and forcibly 
from his own heart. What, then, was wanting but the great effort that 
should endow the true genius of the nation with power and dominion ? 
In this cause he was ready to spend and be spent. But when he was 
brought face to face with the only means by which such a revolution . 
could be accomplished, he shrank back in disgust. It was not merely the 
circumstances which he has so humorously described—the coarse lan- 
guage and rough manners of the German exiles in Paris, their fondness. 
for small beer, their habit of indulging in unlimited quantities of bad 
tobacco as soon as any political question was to be discussed, which drove 
the poet out of their company, but also-the feeling that their aims and 
wishes were diametrically opposed to his own. He desired a spiritual 
and they a temporal kingdom-—he a promised land flowing with the milk 
and honey of the purest intellectual joy ; they the flesh-pots and garlic of 
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Egypt It was the old story. J For the ideal German people he was 
prepared to offer himself as a ifice, but he recoiled from any intel- 
lectual community with these its real representatives. 

The gradual recognition of this fact by the poet marked an era in his 
mental development. Hitherto he seems to have thought that the great 
gulf which divides maws inner from his outer life might yet be bridged 
over, that it had opened up only in modern times, and was caused by 
the religious traditions or the social and political circumstances of the 
day. With these he had accordingly done battle. But about 1844 he 
clearly realized the fact that no social revolution or change of govern- 
ment can do away with suffering ; that under no outward conditions can 
man’s aspirations be fully realized ; that our human restlessness and pain 
are the result of no mere passing fever, hut the symptoms of an organic 
disease which the most skilful physician can but palliate, and only the 
quack pretends to cure. Or, since it is so difficult even in our own 
experience to mark the point where enthusiasm ceases and ambition 
begins, and even Heine’s warmest admirers cannot claim for his character 
any unusual loftiness or purity, perhaps we ought rather to say that on 
attaining his fortieth year he began to perceive that nature had not 
fitted him for a political part. At any rate, he withdrew from the field 
of politics, and devoted the rest of his life to purely imaginative writing. 


1H. 

It is only in the works of this last period, in the “ Gods in Exile," 
the “Confessions,” “Atta Troll,” and “ Romancero,” that the whole 
strength and grace of the poet’s genius became clearly visible. If we 
were to add another book to the short list, it would bg “Germany: 
a Winter Tale,’ which was written at almost the same time. In 
single passages of his earlier writings, it is true, each of Heine’s 
varied gifts is displayed to as great, occasionally to an even greater 
advantage, and those who are attracted by any one of these rather than 
by the inmost nature of the poet’s mind and his consummate art, will 
consequently continue to prefer them. But there the different sides tf 
his genius are displayed singly, his powers are constantly separated 
from and not unfrequently in conflict with each other; here only do 
they work in unison, &nd therefore produce what can entirely satisfy 
the imagination. It was only in his long last illness that his mind 
attained true freedom and harmony. 

But these were entirely of an esthetical, not of an ethical nature, 
The old discord still remained unsolved and unforgotten, but it was now 
accepted as a necessary part of life, to be fully recognized and even 
dwelt upon by the poet; it was no longer an evil which the politician 
was bound to heal. It was a thing to be depicted and expressed, not 
altered. By thus abandoning every practical pprpose, Heine was 
enabled to look upon life without prejudice or prepossession, and to 
speak frankly of what he saw. 
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It is usual for-critics with a turn for moralixing to denounce him for 
the earnestness with which he insisted what he felt so deeply, the 
pettiness and inadequacy of our human life; and it is probably rather plea- 
sant to insinuate one’s own moral superiority to so great an intellect, at 
the cheap cost of a few of those optimistic phrases which flow so readily 
from the pen. But then there.may be some’ truth in the answer 
suggested by the poet in many of his exquisite lyrics. It may perhaps 
be easier for us, who have been troubled with no very violent passions, 
and are in enjoyment of good health and a hearty appetite, to take a 

-cheerful view of life, than for a great lyrical poet to do so—especially a 
great lyrical poet who has been stretched upon a sick-bed, and there 
subjected for long years to such tortures as it never entered into the 
heart of the most malignant inquisitor to conceive. And besides, all 
such criticism ignores what was exactly Heine’s highest ethical quality, 
his stern intellectual honesty. No other German poet, not even Goethe, 
was so constantly impelled to say what was true and not what was 
pleasant. He dared to look into the darkest abysses of our nature, and . 
to tell what he saw there; our moraliste must follow his example, if ` 
their optimism is to be anything more than & summer day-dream. They 
may be right in thinking that at best his was only a half-trath; but 
even half a truth is better than a whole lie, however pleasantly the 
latter may sound. Now, as of old, it is the false prophet who cries 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace; and, unfortunately, the people 
still hear him gladly. 

When Heine began to write, German literature was in. danger of 
falling into a condition of utter falsity. Most of the authors of the 
younger generation thought they could begin where Goethe had left off, 
and attain the sunny calm of his age without passing through the 
struggles of his youth. Their verses were cheerful enough, for cheer- 
fulness was one of the ingredients of their poetical receipt. Who opens 
their volumes now, except for historical purposes or to study the felici- 
ties of their diction and metre? If Heine still lives, it is because he 
spoke of what he himself had felt and seen, and not of any gospel which 

he accepted on hearsay merely. The same frankness and sincerity, the 
-same readiness to recognize all the'facts of life, characterise his latest 
work, but here the discord no longer breaks, like a jarring note, through’ 
the music; it is solved in a perfect poetical harmony. Even in his 
“ Confessions” the poet remains objective, and speaks of his own sufferings. 
with. the quiet of a mere spectator, or at least only with such personal 
feeling as has been entirely purified by the imagination. In the other 
works above mentioned, the substance as well as the form is entirely 

. poetical, and it is in these that, as I said before, the ideal of the German 
Romantic school was for the first and last time fully realized. 

Yet there is a ngte in them that.does not belong to the Romantic 

. school; whose writers either endeavoured simply to reproduce the past, 
-to-revive its sentiments, and galvanize its convictions into what was at 
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best but a ghastly mockery off life, or aimed merely at producing some 
such impression ag a fairy talé leaves upon the mind. With few excep- 
tions, as soon as they indulged in fiction they lost their hold not only on 
the spirit of the age, but on actual life altogether. It was in these that 
Heine sought his inspiration. What artists call his motives are constantly 
real and modern. It is always some personal experience, impression, or 
observation, or some phase of passing events, that seta his imagination 
in motion; but as soon as this impulse has been given, he removes the 
poetical suggestion from the midst of its prosaic surroundings, and places 
it in a fairy-land where it assumes some grotesque or eerie form. He 
translates the gossip of Paris into Egyptian or Oriental history, and 
finds his own biography written in medimval chronicles. And as his 
wildest and most romantic poems are constantly suggested by our real 
modern life, so in turn they constantly re-suggest it, We can hardly say of 
any single verse that it is either ancient or modern, fanciful or real; it 
is all these at one and the same moment, and in such a way that while 
we feel the contrast it does not pain us. The consciousness of the actual 
world, which we are never permitted long to lose, lends the dream-picture 
a vividness and pungency which is quite wanting in the works of the 
Romantic poets, while the truth itself gains from the imaginative setting 
8 deeper, a manifold significance. 

But in order fully to enjoy “Atta Troll” and “Romancero,” the reader 
must approach them with a perfectly free and open mind. He must 
give himself up to the impression of the moment, and allow his imagina- 
' tion passively to respond to the rapid changes of the puet’s verse. Above 
all, he must not seek in these poems a purpose which they do not possess. 
That they, like Heine’s earlier works, have acted as a powerful solvent 
on many an old conviction and many a new ideal, is doubtless true; 
but this is owing to the nature of the writer’s mind, not to his intention, 
which is here purely ssthetical, even when he treats religious ox poetical 
themes. Indeed, he constantly appeals to the influence still possessed 
by the creeds and sentiments he had done so much to overthrow. It 
is because these ghosts still retain their terrors that we tremble when 
he derides them ; because we half believe in these gods that we shudder 
at his mockery. And this shock and shudder lie quite as much within 
his purpose as the laugh or sigh that follows. There may be something 
morbid in this phase of his taste, but it is certain that in this last 
period simple emotions no longer interest him. While his laugh is 
loudest, the tears are gathering in his eyes, and before they have finished 
flowing, the smile again brightens on his lip. He mixes his purest joy 
with some strange sense of sin and horror—there is the thrill of a for. 
bidden pleasure in his verse—the sweetuess of stolen waters. On those 
who have never held the faiths he ridicules, this, his strangest and most 
peculiar charm, must be entirely lost. Ina word, Heine was the poet 
of an age of doubt, of intellectual ferment, of rapid spiritual transitions, 
which at one moment clung lovingly and timorously to the breast of 
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the past, and at the next cried pansiona with outstretched hands for 
. the baubles that gleamed through the half*closed fingers of the future— 
an age of infinite hope and infinite despair, when Germany, sated with 
her intellectual triumphs, yearned blindly, and .as yet vainly, for the 
lfe of action which had hitherto been denied her. We all know the 
story of Tannhäuser; it might have become the epic of that generation. 
They too had begun -by fighting bravely in a sacred cause; then 
they had cast off the old spiritual yoke, had broken, at least intel: 
lectually, through every conventional restraint, had hastened with eager 
hearts and flushing cheeks to the witching cavern. where the Queen of 
Joy and Love had so long held her secret court. But there, in the 
midst of the softest dalliance, some distant tone as of a church bell 
suddenly fell; old memories awakened, and pleaded with a pathetic irre- 
_sistible power. The loudest music could not drown, the ‘sweetest kisses 
of the heathen goddess could not silence them. Had not these men 
been baptised? Were they not the heirs of an infinite longing? .So 
they rushed wildly forth, and fell heartbroken before the old shrines, only 
to find that no word but one of mockery would rise to their lips. Then 
they rose and returned, sadly and silently, to the House of Venus, whose 
realm they accepted, not now as very heaven indeed, but as the only 
poor substitute earth supplied for what had been eternally lost. 

We Englishmep belong to a sober race. Since the times of the 
Puritans we have never dreamed of realixing a heaven upon earth. As 
Mr. Ruskin says, the best of us would probably be surprised if he were 
to see a group of angels singing in the fog that too often overhangs ` 
Holborn Viaduct. Indeed, our last great effort in a celestial direction 
was so painfel a failure, that we were heartily glad to return to the 
earthly roast beef and plum-pudding of the Restoration, and have ever . 
since felt a wholesome dread of those. who would induce us to repeat 
the sublime but somewhat hasardous and uncomfortable experiment. 
Well, if we have not turned our Parliament into a conventicle, or our 
studies into oratories, we have certainly never joined in the unholy 
festivities of the Venusberg. We are, as I have said, a sober people. 
And the Germans of the day ?—Well, they have done great things, and 
a noble future lies open before them. But one. thing they have not done 
—they will not do. . They have not found the blue flower, the woodland 
chapel still is hid. 

tt Aoh warum steht der Tempel nicht am Flusse, 
‘Ach warum isi die Brhoke nicht gebaut P’ 


For them, as for us, the day of intense belief in an ideal, of passionate 
effort to realise it, is past. That period of théir national life which 
was so noble in its aspiration, so wide and fervent in its sympathies, 
so poor in its aghievement, so wild in its despair—the period of illusion 
and of disillusion, has fallen quite dead and silent; all that remains of 
it is the echo that rings through a poets verse. 
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This is Heine's claim to iggmortality—that in his work the whole 
spiritual life of his age is refl@cted and expressed. It was nota great 
age, it may be; at any rate, it was not a calm'and objective one, but it 
was an age of great problems, and an intensely ardent and strangely 
varied life. And all its highest intellectual endeavour, its wildest passion, 
ita tenderest emotion, its hope and its heartbreak, find a voice in his verse. 
A high theme, but one, let me repeat, which he treated in no abstract 
manner, in no carefully exalted style. . His deepest thoughts, his saddest 

memories and forebodings, he clothed in tales which, as mere stories, 
' delight the schoolboy; in langtage whose superficial meaning the labourer 
can understand and enjoy, in measures that the peasant girl can sing 
to her old ballad tunes. Had he, like Goethe, retired into a world of 
artistic ideals, he could not thus have expressed the stormy political 
passion of his age ; had he been a political enthusiast like Borne, he could 
not thus have reproduced in a purely poetical form, not only its strength, 
but its weakness, its failure as well as its success. The beat, the con- 
clusive defence of his life and character, is to be found in his works, 
which, had he been a wiser, a happier, and a better man, he might not 
perhaps have written, but which it is now very certain the world will 
not be persuaded to forget. 
CHARLES Grant. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN 
DOMINION. 


HAT is to be the future of Canada? To those who do not care 

to look below the surface of things, or to consider contingencies 

in advance of the present time, the question may sppear an easy and 
perhaps an unnecessary one. 

Have we not promoted and carried out the confederation of oar North 
American colonies into one great Dominion, which stretches across the 
vast continent at its widest part, and contajns within itself such bound 
less territories, such varieties of soil and climate, such magnificent 
expanses of river, lake, and forest, and of prairie for cornland and 
pasture, as seem to constitute it the very paradise for settlers, and to 
give promise at no distant day of a nation as great, and a national life 
as progreasive, as that of the great Republic which bounds its southern 
frontier? Have we not laid the foundations of future greatness, and 
have we anything more to do than wait for the certain results to 
develop themselves in the years to come ? 

" To those who not only watch the course of events, but study their 

. bearing on the future, the question does not meet with so easy or so 
satisfactory a solution. To them the present seems full of warning and 
the future full of peril, if the warning be neglected. ` 

They cannot but see, as every one does see who crosses the Niagara 
river, that, in spite of all we have done for Canada,— perhaps even just 
because of a great deal of what we have done for her, though not in the 
best way,—she has hitherto failed to do as much as she might for 
herself. - The settlers on both sides of the river are largely Anglo-Saxon 
in race, and the-conditions of soil and climate are not greatly different ; 
yet evidently the socia] forces at work must have diverged materially, 


to judge by the results produced. On the American side all the, l 


activities of life seem in fuller ‘tide, and there i is & manifest movement 
and progress for which we look in vain on the Canadian side. ' 
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But even if the traveller Ju to the conclusion, as he probably 
would, that the difference of litical system is sufficient to account for 
the difference of development of nationallife in the two countries, at 
least up to the period of the confederation, it remains to be considered how 
far that change may affect the question, and whether it will be sufficient, 
within any reasonable time, of itself to bring about the needful remedy. 

Up to the present time it must be admitted that the signs of improve- 
ment are rather meagre. The confederation was brought about with some 
difficulty. It was cynically said at the time, that with Ontario and 
Quebec it was rather a divorce than a union; that Nova Scotia was: 
„coerced and compensated by damages for the loss of her honour; that 
New Brunswick was frightened into it, and then compensated; that 
Manitoba was procured, partly by force, partly by purchase; and Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia were seduced by pledges and 
promises very inconvenient afterwards to fulfil. The confederation has 
thus hardly reached real union. Representatives of the various provinces 
can taunt each other that Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and British Columbia are losing concerns, and all show deficits ; 
while Ontario, New Brunswick, and Quebec, with handsome surplus 
incomes, pay for the whole thing. It is pointed out that confederation 
has not reduced, but has greatly increased the administrative expendi- 
ture, and has already doubled the debt. It may, however, be not 
unfairly alleged that the pericd of probation is too brief, and that, 
however good the policy of confederation may be, it could hardly 
develop great results in so short a time; but making every reasonable 
allowance for that, there is abundant room for doubt, if that policy is 
by itself sufficient to bring about the resulta aimed at, within any such 
time as may avert the dangers that loom in the not distant ‘future. One 
of the difficulties of the situation is, that those who doubt the policy, 
alike with those who dread it, though for different reasons, are unwilling 
to wait on a development that seems to move so slowly. ° 

They say that Canada is in the slack water between two great tides 
of life, and having little part in either. 

The national life of America—youthful, tumultuous, and SENSUS 
brimming with hope and purpose—sweeps surgingly past her. The 
national life of England, mighty in heroic tradition and strengthened 
by the wisdom of ages, flows on its stately course, little heeding the 
smaller eddies that circle by ita side. England, indeed, is ready 
to guide and to protect, but. she allows her colonies little share in the 
creation of her history, and none in the higher policy of her Empire. 

Tt is urged that, so long aa this system continues, confederation only 
enlarges the scale of what was, and what continues to be, local and 
parochial ; and that, apart from absolute independence, the only way in 
which a healthy and vigorous national life can be created in a young 
country is by allowing it to share in the supreme government of what- 
ever greater nation it may form an integral part. 
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Absolute independence may for the pe be left out of considera- 
tion, as probably neither in Canada nor Msewhere is there any distinct 
party entertaining the belief that either now, or at any future time near 
enough to come within the scope of practical politics, can the Dominion 
be strong enough to aim at complete independence, or to portect herself. 
À population of only four millions, and with little wealth or financial 
power, could do little against a population of forty millions, with great 
wealth and comparatively unbounded financial. resource; and these 
, relative conditions do not admit of speedy alteration. Many may doubt 
“whether, with so vast a frontier, it would be possible for her, even with 
the aid of England, to maintain herself against a neighbour so power- 
fol as the United States; but that she must lean on tho one country 
or on the other, no one doubts at al]. ; 

The policy of England towards her colonies may be held to have 
undergone some change at the period when it was decided to withdraw 

. from them a permanent establishment of British troops; and manifestly 
the object of that change was to train the colonies to self-reliance, and 
encourage a spirit of independence that might make their protection 
less of a strain on the mothar country i the at of her being engaged 
in a great war, 

But even long before that time ilis colonial-policy of Groat Britain had 
been directed rather to raising up new nationalities, which might in time 
become independent of her, than to raising up States which might-in 
the future aspire to become integral parts of the Empire, and share pro- 
portionately i in its responsibilities and in its honours. 

In face of the undoubted fact that the English has been the most suc- 
cessful colonial policy in the world, it may be rather a difficult task sto 
impugn its wisdom, and to say that a somewhat different-policy would have 
been more successful still; yet the opinion does exist, and the course of 
recent events is forcing it-into prominence, that such is the fact, and. 
that at least in one point, that of giving each colony complete control 
of its-own fiscal regulations, even to the extent of establishing hoatile 
tariffs against the mother-country, a policy was adopted-that has already 
led to serious evil consequences, and may a NP towards Aoi 
disruption. 

Probably if Great Britain had possessed no colonie till after'she hed 
herself become a free-trade country, she would have given these children 
of hers constitutions somewhat in accordance with free-trade principles. 
In leaving them full control of their customs duties she-has, as matters 
have turned out, been blind to her own interests, and likewise Hr those 
of the colonies themselves. 

When we see colony after colony adopting tarifs more or jus hostile f 
to the trade of the mother-country, and ignorantly impeding their own. 
progress while injuring her, we are naturally tempted-to: ask "What is the 
value of any colony to Great Britain except in the prospect of-a profitable , 
trade? As mere outlets for surplus population, their value is certainly 
not considerable, as is proved by the fact that the United States serve 
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that purpose for us far better than do all our colonies put together. 
Unfortunately all take away, f the classes we want to get quit of, 
our pauper and criminal population, but the very marrow of our working 
class, which further minimises the benefit; thus the only compensation 
is the growing up of a new community, with English tastes and habits, 
to be consumers of our manufactures, and to take them in exchange for 
the commodities which their new resources enable them to produce. 
If they limit or check the growth of such trade by hostile tariffs, 
it is difficult to see what is to be had in return for the heavy costs we 
have incurred through founding and protecting these colonies; while, 
in event of war, the defence of such wide-spread and distant dependencies 
would be a serious source of weakness to us. 

In the matter of tariff the Dominion, either through American 
example or under American influence, has hitherto been the most hostile 
of allour colonies. The duty levied on our principal manufactures ranges 
from 20 to 80 per cent., and yet no one of all our colonies would gain 
anything like so much from free trade with us as would the Dominion. 
The opening of her ports would be the dawning of a new prosperity. 
It would turn the tide of emigration in her direction, it would ensure 
the building of her Pacific Railway, it would fill with settlers the vast 
western territories, now opening up so slowly though with capabilities 
so great, and it would make her ports the seat of a commerce hitherto 
hardly dreamed of in her most sanguine moments. 

We in the old country, while ‘considering this question, cannot forget 
that all those vast western territories from which the Dominion tariff 
shuts out our trade, are properly our own. Partly by conquest, partly 
with money, Great Britain gained them or bought them. By lavish 
expenditure of treasure, for which she has had no return, her claim on 
the territory has been strengthened. 

The term “lavish” can be most truly applied, whether the cost is 
counted from the addition to our national debt caused by the wer with 
France which ended with the treaty of Paris under which Canada was 
ceded to us, or from the mere annual outlay in protecting and governing 
our conquest ever since. To get at the former basis, I find that in 
1756 our whole debt stood at the modest figure of £74,571,840, and 
during peace was being annually reduced; but in 1762 it had risen to 
£146,682,844, an increase of :£72,111,004; and making the most 
moderate allowance for interruption of reductions, the original cost of 
Canada through that war may be fairly stated at eighty millions sterling. 
That sum, at even so low & rate as 8 per cent. compound interest, 
would by this time have multiplied itself by thirty-seven times, 
and would reach the enormous figure of £2,967,741,628, or nearly 
three thousand millions, or nearly four times the present amount of our 
National Debt! : 

But even that is not all, for the annual cost incurred during the 
hundred and scventeen years that have elapsed would make up an addi- 
tional amount of no insignificant dimensions in the account between us, 
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It is not very easy to arrive at figurés even nearly. exact, and it is 
doubtful if they could now be got. e only Parliamentary returns 
that show them in a concise form are for the years commencing with 
1858-69 and ending with 1872—78. Those fifteen years’ expenses 
amount, without interest, to ten and a half millions, or an average of 
£700,000 a year. Fifteen years make up only a small part of a hundred 
and seventeen, but these probably include all the most costly years, as 
there was a rise from £851,558 in 1860-61 to £975,928 in 1861-62. 
All the years after. that up to 1868-69 exceeded £800,000 each, and 
one year (1867-68) reached one and a quarter millions. These excessive 
charges were caused by provision against contingencies from the American - 
Civil War, and by preparations for the confederation of the Provinces, 
under which they have since taken upon themselves nearly all the cost 
of their own administration. , 

But irrespective of the exceptionally large years, our expenditure all 
through was considerable, and I think it may be doubted if at any period ` 
it was below £200,000 a year; but whatever the sum, there falls to 'bé 
added compound interest at 8 per cent. on each year's cost from the 
year in which it was incurred up to now. ` i 

It seems not unreasonable, judging by the years we do know, to 
suppose that in no year was the expenditure under £200,000. That 
annual sum expended in every year-of the long cycle, with compound 
interest, would now closely touch two hundred millions sterling, and 
the annual expenditure is more likely to have been greater than less 
than .£200,000. 

Itis quite unnecessary, however, even if the means were at hand, to go 
more closely into the actual figures of these enormous costs; enough 
has been stated to show that the possession of Canada has been to us ` 
from first to last a most expensive luxury, and, like other luxuries, there 
is little left to show for it all on the credit-side of the account. Trading 
profit of course there hes been, but it may be doubted if that has been ` 
as great as it would have been even if Canada had cost us nothing at 
gll, and had remained a dependency af France. The territorial posses- 
sions, then, are the only assets left to show for all the outlay Great’ 
Britain has disbursed. Why, then, should she be expected to hand them 
all over to the Dominion Government, and enable it to shut them out 
from British trade? The very idea seems preposterous. Tho thing 
never can have been so intended, and it may well be asked, Have 
all these lands really been handed over in free gift, and without any 
sort of stipulation, in the interests of our own trade? Such appears 
to be the view of the Dominion Government at least, since it claims 
the power to sell or to give away or to hypothecate the lands at 
pleasure. 

They are being sold and gifted now, and, so far as that is confined to 
settlers, very properly so; but is the Dominion. limited to that kind of 
sale? or might khe sell or hypothecate them otherwise—for instance, 
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so another nation in return for a loan? Surely Great Britain would 
have a right of interdict on yeh an arrangement os that, and yet somo 
such proposal is by no means an improbable contingoucy at present. 

À sum of twenty millions sterling is asked for to complete the Pacific 
Railway. The policy of the Dominion Government is to build the 
Tine, in some way, out of thosc lands. The money cannot be got quickly, 
if at all, by sales to settlers, and her safest statesmen admit that, if she 
embarks on the undertaking with no surer financial resource than that, 
she will soon be hopelessly insolvent. Meantime Sir John MacDonald, 
the Prime Minister, and some of his confrères, have come over to 
endeavour to raise the required capital in this country. But suppose 
that effort fails, as it is hkely to do, with the debt already too large for 
the security, or the population, or the means of payment, what is to 
happen then ? Will France be then tried? Or, if she also declines to 
be allured by the questionable prospect, is it expected that the Dominion 
may find a country nearer home ready to advance the money, taking 
the lands in hypothecation as security, and with a keen appreciation of 
possible contingencies in the future? 

This question is at present a very imminent one, and its bearing on 
the ‘future of Canada is so all-important that it must not be lost sight 
of by British statesmen. It is never for one moment forgotten by the 
Americans. Their Monroe doctrine is not by any means dead, and their 
hankering after the possession of Canada is a desire that only waits for 
its opportunity. ; . 

Some little time ago I was informed, on most reliable authority, 
that certain American statesmen, of no mean influence, were about to 
move in the matter of Canada, so as to make it a leading political 
question of the immediate future, and even that it was likbly to become 
. a prominent feature in the policy of the Garfield administration. 

"Their proposal is to induce Canada, by such means as they may find 
necessary,—a loan of twenty millions might possibly be one of them,— 
to join in a Zollverein with the United States, the effect of which, if 
indeed not the chief object, would be still further to shut out British 
trade-from British territories. 

I have now before me two published letters which throw considerable 
light on the contemplated movement. They are written by Mr. Wharton 
Barker, an eminent banker and politician in Philadelphia, the chief 
supporter of Mr. Garfield as President the other day at Chicago, and 
they are addressed, the one to Senator Brown, Toronto, and the other 
to Mr. Garfield himself. They thus seem to break ground for the new 
movement on both sides of the frontier, and a few quotations from them 
may be instructive, and will have more weight than any mere opinions 
of mine. 

Inbothletters Mr. Barker very astutely deprecates discussing the political 
relations of the two countries, and, it may be fancied rdther ostentatiously, 
professes to confine himself to discussing commercial relations, while 
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knowing very well that such close commercial relations as he advocates 
—18 Customs Union, with a joint custom Mouse revenue and no frontier 
but the sea-board—would inevitably lead to a change of political 
relations also. Thus to Senator Brown he says— 


. “That speculation and discussion upon the political relations of the two 
countries, though natural and perhaps unavoidable, cause apprehension, and are 
regarded by many as unwarranted, may be conceded; but'no such repugnance 
can be felt toward fall discussion of their commercial relations.” 


While in addressing Mr. Garfield he speaks of Canada as following 


“a policy hostile to the interests of the continent at large, and European 
rather than American in its character. Her political relations to England are 
not our concern. fo long as ‘the silken rein’ of the British connection pleases 
her, we all weloome her to wear it But we surely have a right to expect, in 
entering upon closer commercial relations with her, a substantial guarantee that 
she feels herself a part of the great American continent, and is not ready to lend 
herself to such glittering imperial schemes as recently found favour in the 
Ministerial councils of the United Kingdom.” 


Again, to Senator Brown he suggests that— 


“Tf the two countries had a common tariff of duties, with the seaboard line 
as the ay customs frontier, and a distribution of custom-house receipts pro- 
portional to ee! or upon some other just basis, we could then extend to 
each other e commercial privileges enjo ies ed our respeotive populations, 
and leave all lesser questions to settle them .... Without trenching on 
the fleld of politica, it would make us one SUN Pa in the gredt work of developing 
the resources of n new oontinent, and building up free, progperous, and happy 
communities in a new world.” 


And again, to Mr. Garfield, he says— 


“A Customs Union with the United States would be a final declaration of her 
continental sympathies, and her farewell to imperial aspirations. It would be a 
declaration of her readiness to unite with us in the great work of developing the 
resources of our vast inheritance, and the creation of free nationalities of the 
American type in the New World.” 


In these and the following extracts it will be observed that the 
cloven foot of Monroism is scarcely veiled ‘at all; the discuasion, indeed, 
is confined to the commercial relations, and the political are left to be 
che of those “lesser questions” which are to “settle themselves ;” but 
' the permanent character of such a Customs Union is duly. pointed out, 
_ and the suggestion of what it will lead to-is made very obvious. For 
instance, Senator Brown geta this information :— 

“Tf Canada chose to enter the Union as an equal, she would be weloomed as 
such..... But while every consideration should be shown to the political 
sensibilities which yonnect your country with England, no such leniency is due 
toward those who would sacrifice the material welfare of your people to such 
sensibilities, The soundest of even the English economists would repudiate a 
proposal to determine the lines of your commercial relations by political con- 
siderations, and thus to sunder Canada from the continent to which she properly 
belongs in order to unite her with one remote in position and alien in every, 
commercial interest. All far-sesing and practical men on both sides of the 
border must sec that Candda cannot long remain in n state of commercial 
dependency upon Pmgland, and thst all her interests draw her to close relations 
with the continent of which she is a part.” i 
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Thus the “ political sensibilities” which unite Canada with “ remote” 
and “ alien" England, are expecibd to give way to judicious sap and mine. 
The “ material welfare” produced by a mutual custom-house is expected 
to unite Canada to “the continent to which she properly belongs,” 
and induce her, of her own election, “ to enter the Union as an equal,” 
and receive the “ welcome” that is so freely and disinterestedly offered 
her. To Mr. Garfield the suggestions are not less pointed :— 


“The Dominion of Canada, as we all know, is a purely artificial union of 
English colonies, which possesses no internal coherence. Its different members or 
provinces have with each other but aie affinities of any sort, and in com- 
mercial intereats any one of them would naturally be more closely associated 
with the adjacent States of our own country than it is with any of tho reat... . 
The policy of England in effecting this union does not concern us, except as it 
looks towards the commercial isolation of the Dominion from the continent to 
which it belongs, and its commercial dependence upon a continent with which it 
has only artificial relations.” 


It is thus suggested that the relations of the colony with the mother- 
country from which its people sprang, are only “ artificial,” and there- 
fore easy of severance ; whereas the natural relations are with the continent 
to which geographically “ it belongs," and with the States to which its 
provinces are “ adjacent." Mr. Wharton Barker goes on to describe 
how the border-line between them is to be “ obliterated,” so that they 
may “retain the seaboard as the only Customs line for the American 
continent,” and this he tells us is to be accomplished by a “ continental 
Zollverein or Customs Union, like that which Prussia in 1828 formed 
with the lesser German States ;” and it would be insulting his intelli- 
gence to doubt that he expects similar results to follow a similar 
Zollverein, in which Uncle Sam should play the róle of Prussia, and the 
Canadian Provinces that of the lesser German States; though probably 
he expects that the chapter of accidents, or go-ahead Yankee pro-. 
clivities, might bring about the ultimate realization of his wishes some- 
what more promptly than happened with the slow-moving Germans. 
Having the Prussian example thus clearly in his mind, he naturally | 
enough adds—'* A Customs Union with Canada gives every prospect of 
permanence;" a statement with which I am not disposed to disagree, 
though the kind of permanence to which the precedent points, is not one 
with which any true Britisher can be expected to sympathize. British 
sympathies in Canada, however, we are told, are not strong ; some “ ties to 
the mother-country" do indeed exist, but,it seems, only such as“ your more 
recently adopted citizens still cherish ;" meaning that the older colonists 
have already cast aside all such childish weakness, and are quite happy 
to make their country one of those “ free nationalities of the American 
type" which Mr. Barker so much admires. He proceeds to argue on 
Canada's readiness to enter into the scheme :— 

* Tt may by some be doubted whether Canada is either reafly.or competent to 


enter into such an arrangement. 
“(From a close observation of the drift of her opinion, I am satisfied that she 
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ds ready. In the adoption of the tariff of {879 she declared to the world that 
ghe meant to make her own interests the fo&emost consideration in her policy. 
"When told that the polioy imperilled the British connectipn, her reply was, ‘ Bo 
much the worse for the connection.’ She is not thriving, and cannot thrive in 
her present isolated position, without access to the marketa of this continent, as 
wna shown by her readiness to embrace Lord Benconsfield’s gorgeous but misty 
visions. We are her last resort, and it only remains for us to put our proposal 
` Anto a shape which will confer lasting benefits’ upon the people of the whole 
continent.’ : 


So much for Canada béing “ready.” As to being “ competent,” he 
refers to the Confederation Act, by which this country surrendered 
“ complete control of customs, excise, and every other mode and descrip- 

. dion of taxation.” And his contention is, that we deprived ourselves 
*' of the right to say to Canada * you shall’ or ' you shall not’ i impose 
any particular class of duties;" and he concludes by proposing an 
International Commission' with. Canada, to “ negotiate a treaty for 
removing restrictions on mutual trade." 

It cannot be doubted that such a movement as is propounded in theso 
atwo pamphlets will be a thoroughly popular one in the States, for, whatever 
nay be its results to Canada, America has much to gain from it. Her 
statesmen know well that if the Dominion were, under the influence of 
Great Britain, to adopt a free-trade policy, America could.not easily, or 
for long, maintain her protective tariffs. If duty-free goods permeated 
ihe Dominion, they wonld most certainly find some “ underground" 
sroute to take them across the frontier. Hence the anxiety to 
-* obliterate” the border-line, and get quit of the long stretch of Custom- 
house supervision which it entails; and hence the persistence with 
„which American influence in Canada—an appreciable force in her - 
Yegislature—has been hitherto used to push up the Dominion tariff, and 
so far with great success ; but, as Mr. Barker points out, a Zollverein would 
‘be still more complete and more certain to last. However, the strongest 

motive of all would of course be, that such a union would be certainly 

.only the first step, leading inevitably to a union of a still closer 

"character, and that at no very far-off after-period the Dominion would 
be wholly merged in the United States. 

The,knowledge that such an issue would be chinoy unsatisfactory 

ao this couniry would probably not tend to make it less popular in the 
States; and it is well that this country should look such contingencies 
fairly in the face, and consider what means are available for averting 

such a secession. — 

It will be generally admitted ihat the ultima ratio, force, must be 
excluded from our contemplation; our experience with our earlier 
American colonies shows the folly of such an expedient, and since then 
sve have always left it to be pretty well understood by all our colonies 
that, though we gherish their. allegiance and would never do anything 
o precipitate i rupture, we would certainly not use force of arms to 
‘prevent them from leaving us if they felt strong erough for indepen- 
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dence. We have not, however, gone the length of indicating that we 
would allow them tq abandon oft protection for that of any other power ; 
but it may be doubted if even that decision would be worth contesting, 
ifit were the manifest desire of the people themselves so to change,. 
though we might require something like & unanimous expression of the 
wish. 

Clearly, however, our best way of keeping Canada loyal to us, is to 
keep it the main interest of her people to be so. At present, notwith- 
standing Mr. Barker's insinuations, her loyalty is above suspicion, and 
it implies no spirit of doubt merely to indicate the temptations that are 
likely to be thrown in her way to make her less loyal, and the argumenta 
that may be used to commit her to a policy that she might possibly 
enter upon without fully estimating to what it would certainly lead. ! 

It cannot be doubted that the acquisition of means to build her 
railway, if they could be got without seriously increased taxation, would’ 
be a strong temptation to Canada. She has already, as stated by her 
Minister for Railways, spent three millions sterling for that purpose; 
but it is difficult and dangerous to go on borrowing and spending, with 
her debt already over thirty millions sterling, an amount large enough 
for her credit, and even too large for her means of payment, unless 
she can hypothecate her lands, or get outside help in some other way. 
Nothing less than consent to a Zollverein is likely to bring aid from the 
Americans, and nothing less than a treaty of free trade ought to bring 
it from us. 

Sir John MacDonald’s present mission, I understand, is mainly for 
the purpose of receiving financial overtures for the completion of the 
Pacific line. Why the Prime Minister should take this -position does- 
not appear, unless it be contemplated to offe? Government guarantee om 
the capital, as well as to give some large Government assistance. That 
mission has already been alluded to as likely to fail, for, judged by all 
prudential considerations, it ought to fail, seeing that no capital se 
invested is likely ever to be productive; still, as speculation will tempt 
people to ruinous risks, it seems necessary to consider in what way the 
success of his policy would affect the future of the Dominion. 

There would, of course, be a lavish expenditure of money in Canada 
and all over the western territory, aud so long as that went on, all 
would go smoothly. The railway would be built, but would not prob- 
ably pay within a million sterling a year of ranning costs, and interest 
on a subsidy, and loss through a guarantee—a charge which Canada 
would ultimately, even if not at first, have to assume—would involve heavy 
additional taxation, which means cven further increaso of tariffs on 
British goods. British Columbia and Manitoba, for whose special 
benefit this charge would have bcen incurred, could not afford to 
pay it, and the eastern provinces would not consent to do so, for 
they already complain of paying for the others; tho interesta of east 
and west would become more and more hostile and it would 
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probably end either in repudiation of the debt, or in some of the 
provinces breaking off from the Confedération to escape from crushing 
liabilities. Thus, either with succeas or failure, there seems. to be, 
in this Pacific Railway scheme, imminent dangér to our hold over the 
Dominion. l 

The call upon her’ to build the railway is of a twofold character. In 
.the first place, it is most desirable for her that she should open up to 
European colonisation the prairie lands of the north-west and the fertile 
valleys of the Saskatchewan and-the Athabasca, and as far as these 
extend it may-ultimately pay her to do so; but completing the main 
‘line to some miles west of Edmonton, with a few branches northward at 
intervals, would accomplish that object better than a through line to the 
Pacific, though it would not fulfil her real obligations. 

The price she paid to induce British Columbia to join the Confedera- 
‘tion was a stipulation to complete the line all the way to the Pacific, 
That obligation has hung round her neck like a veritable Old Man of 
he Sea ever since. There have been negotiations, through Lord 
Carnarvon and others, to postpone the obligation, and even a sum of 
760,000 dollars was offered as compensation for postponement; but all 
such offers are rejected, and British Columbia sticks to the bond. It 
was set forth in a resolution passed by the Dominion Parliament on the 
lst of April, 1871, and was incorporated in the terms of union, to the 
effect that the railway should be commenced within two years and be 
finished in ten. In the speech from the throne in 1878 were the following 
confirmatory words :—'' You will, I trust, feel yourselves called upon to 
take steps to ensure the early commencement and vigorous prosecution 
of that railway, and thus to carry out in good faith the arrangement 
made with the province of British Columbia," Another resolution had, 
indeed, been passed: by the Dominion Parliament, to the" effect that 
‘building the railway was not to involve any increase of taxation, but 
that resolution was not incorporated in the terms of union, and is 
therefore entirely repudiated by British Columbia, and it only adds to 
the difficulty of building, unless that can be accomplished through the 
sale of the western lands. 

The difficulty of Canada’s position is very great; and the secession 
of British Columbia would ‘probably be a far less evil than the 
tremendous financial burden involved in completing the railway.’ 
British Columbia appears to be not a very promising land for settlers ; it 
contains a population of only 12,000, and there is very little fertile land 
to open up for fresh population, so as to make a railway pay ; while about 
600 miles of difficult and unprofitable line would have to be constructed. 
between the north-west prairie lands and the Pacific at Burrard’s Inlet, 
or a still greater distance if the northern route were taken, descending 
on Bute Inlet, cressing to Vancouver’s Island, and traversing that to 
Esquimalt, which was formerly the favourite route, but appears now to 
have been given up for the other. 
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An unprofitable railway of auch extent seems a heavy undertaking, 
and almost impossible for the Dominion to execute, without outside 
assistance; and she will not get that, without material consideration 
given either to this country or to the United States. It may, however, 
come to be a question for the British Government, whether it would 
not be better for us to aid her in building the railway than to see the 
Dominion join in a Zollverein with the United States as the price of 
help from them. Were the aid from this country, its price would 
have to be the abandonment of hostile tariffs, and the restoration of 
freedom to trade with the territories which are properly our own, and 
which we never, on any account, should have allowed to be closed against 
our commerce. 

Probably, instead of twenty millions, ten or twelve, raised upon joint 
guarantee and spent under our joint supervision, would abundantly do the 
work, and might in the end prove a fair investment both for England 
and Canada, rot only through opening up territories to our trade, but 
by giving us a British line from sea to sea. But it must be admitted 
that hitherto advances to Canada, whether in the form of loan, or 
guarantee, or investment, and whether made by Governments or by 
private investors, have not been at all satisfactory. 

We lent her £50,000 for the Welland Canal, and £20,000 for the 
Shubenaccadie Canal; but, small as these sums are, they have never 
been repaid, and we have at last written them off as bad debts. Nor 
have larger amounts been any more fortunate. In 1887 we guaranteed 
for her three millions, for making the railway from Riviere du Loup, 
Quebec, to Truro, Nova Scotia, no part of which has been redeemed. 
In 1869 there was a trifle of £300,000 for the purehase of some 
rights in Rupert's Land from the Hudson's Bay Company, and in 1878 
we guaranteed other three millions, partly for the Pacific Railway and 
partly for improvements of canals; but these sums also have „been left 
outstanding. In private investments we need hardly name the Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Great Western of Canada, in both of which no 
small amounts of British capital have been hopelessly sunk. J 

So far, the Dominion has not shown capacity or resource for bringing 
the great undertakings which all the above-named loans and investments 
represent to a satisfactory or a remunerative condition; but it would 
be unfair to the Dominion to conclude that in these respects her future 
is to be no better than her past. If she can be lifted up to exhibit a 
phase of more fally developed national life, and if her people can be 
roused to greater individual energy, these conditions will act and react 
on each other as they have done in the great Républic, and the result 
will be, as there, a progreasive and vigorous nationality, working out 
from the boundless resources of her vast territories those elements of 
prosperity and power which hitherto she has failed to realize. 

It would, however, be too much to suppose that merely the building 
of the Pacific Railway and the opening up of British trade would of 
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themselves be sufficient to raise up that national spirit which appears to 
be deficient. If Canada is to remain with us, we must try other meane 
also to make the bonds of union closer, and render her more an integral 
part of our empire than she now is. 

She must be allowed to feel through all her nerves ond fibtes that 

: she has a share in our national life, that she contributes in some way 
to the framing of onr imperial policy, and that she participates fully im 
-our greatness and glory. 

If, on the other hand, she is-left to bo only an outlying province, 
with no political views beyond those of her provincial Government, and ` 
little to remind her of England beyond tho fact of an English 
satrap presiding over her councils, she will almost certainly remain 
unimbued with oyr higher national life, and without aspiration for greater 
achievement. Under these circumstances her allegiance will not be 
worth many years’ purchase. Year by year her intcrests would be found 
drifting away froni ours, and before very long her affections would 
assuredly follow her interests; and we would have the mortification of 
seeing our prerhier colony, which from first to last has cost us so much 
in blood and treasure, severed from our empire, and finally merged im 
the United States Confederation. i 

So far as Dominion interests in the wider future are concerned, it 
would probably conduce more to her greatness and power not so to 
merge herself. There is surely abundant room on that huge continent for 
two great nations side by side to wage an honourable rivalry in subduing » 
the forces of Nature to.the needs and uses of man; and Canada would 
probably receive more aid in her life-struggle from Great Britain than she 
could expect from the United Statea. But if we fail to make her more 
fully a part of ourselves, her destiny will drive her to become a part of 
them; for the present middle course is not the medial lino that prover- 
bially leads to safety, but is one leading to danger, and from which it 

.is hardly reasonable to expect anything else. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that for Canada there is no standing still; nay even to continue 
to loiter as she now does seems impossible. 

If we fail to win her affections and to bind her in closer alliance with 
us, she will assuredly drift over to our rivals, and certainly she will be a 
strength to them, whatever she may have been to us, So far, we have 
not taken advantage of her immense resources as wo might have done, 
and as it was, both to ourselves and to her, our duty to do. The boundless 
outlet of the West has been to the States not only an incentivo to 
enterprise and a stimulus to their national life, but it has solved for 
them some of those social problems which perplex us, and which onr 
limited space and crowded population almost preclude our solving at 
home, Yet all the time we have had the means of solution, in those 
vast transatlantic,territories of ours, but have taken small pains to learn 
their value.or turn them to profitable account either for ourselves or for 

. our colonists. The blame for this apathy is not wholly ours, nor is xt 
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wholly theirs ; both share it, and both have suffered for it. Let us hope 
that, both for them and for us, the time is not yet too late, and that by 
a closer union we may still retrieve somcthing of lost time and wasted 
opportunity, 

It remains to be considered by what means a closer union can be 
brought about with Canada, so as to quicken her national life, stimulate 
her energies, vivify her trado, people her solitudes, and avert the 
dangers of secession or disruption. And here J must admit that thie 
branch of my subject is one of such extreme difficulty, that any hints 

“or suggestions thrown out may, by many, be considered Quixotic and 
impracticable. Possibly on investigation they may turn out to be so, 
and in the meantime I wish to guard myself against being supposed to 
expreas any formed or decided opinion in their favour. Before these 
hints or suggestions are entitled to claim full adhesion from any onc, 
they require more searching inquiry and more patient thinking out than 
probably any one has yet given them. 

The question now to be propounded is, By what mutual and reasonable 
concessions can we fairly hope that the political life of the Dominion may 
become more thoroughly English, and that its interests and sympathies 
may be more fully identified with those of the mother-country ? 

It has already been suggested that, on the one hand, the Dominion 
should open its ports to British trade; and that, on the other, Great 
Britain should aid in constructing the Pacific Railway. 

Suppose, in addition, that we should take over the Dominion debt 
and incorporato it with our own? ‘The old debt amounts to about 
thirty-two millions, and building the railway might add twelve or 
possibly fifteen. The old being all at four, five, and six per cent., could 
be paid off and be re-borrowed at a lower rate of interest than is now 
paid, and the new could be got, under our guarantee, cheaper than with 
only theirs. . 

Canada could then be called upon to pay “her quota of Imperial 
taxation. 

Taxation implies representation, and she would then be fairly entitled 
to have representatives in the Imperial Parliament, and to have a reason- 
able number of seats in both Houses. 

These, no doubt, are changes of a somewhat sweeping character, uot 
to be lightly: entered upon, and requiring great courage in any respon- 
sible Minister who might propose them. Would British statesmen and 
politicians be ready to admit colonial rivalry for Parliamentary honours 
and for Ministerial places? Would they consent to cut down a certain 
number of home constituencies to make room for colonial? And what 
of the House of Lords? Would it be ready to welcome within its 
august portals a reasonable number of colonial peers, whether life or 
hereditary ? . 

Neither as yet have we the means of judging whether, even suppos- 
ing we were ourselves ready to concede our share of the changes, 
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Canada is quite ready to concedo hers. The opening of her ports 

implies & total change in her mode of raising revanuo for the general 

purposes of the Dominion. So far as not raised from intoxicants, 

excise, or stamps, it would have to be raised by direct taxation, and 

every one knows that to disburse in that way is the most unpleasant of | 
all the ways of doing an unpleasant thing. To pay direct taxes cheer- 

fally, implies an intelligent appreciation of the advantage of buying 

, untaxed commodities, which Canada, to judge from her present tariff, 
‘can hardly have reached. 

She has, however, abundant reason to be tired of her present system, 
which, like all protective tariffs, means in practice a constantly increasing 
scale of duties without a corresponding increase of revenue. “Apart from 
the facts that increased cost checks consumption, and that increased duties 
promote contraband, there is also the fact that, so far as home manu- 
factures are encouraged by protection, goods are made, and the people pay 
extreme prices for them, without ono penny of those enhanced prices 
accruing to the revenue. Thus her imports have been diminishing for at 
least four years, and last year they reached the lowest point of any for 
nine years back ; and, if this goes on, some change of system will become 
absolutely necessary. 

Probably Canada might endeavour to stipulate, as a condition of 
opening her ports or greatly reducing her tariff on our goods, that we 
should put a duty on all other breadstuffs than hers, but that proposal 
could not be entertained even for a moment. 

We have travelled too long and too far on the paths of free trade 
to think of acceding to a step so retrograde. In asking her to open her 
ports to us,"we would not be so untrue to our principles as to stipulate 
for exclusive privileges.if she preferred to make them general, and as 
certainly we would not confer exclusive privileges on her. It is free 
trade ave invite her to follow us in, not that bastard imitation of it 
called reciprocity. 

. The payment of her quota of imperial taxation might also be a 
stumbling-block, but it would clearly be a necessary condition of our 
taking over her debt, and of our allowing her a voice in our Imperial 
policy, and a share in our Imperial administration. If the colonies 
complain, as they sometimes do, that they are liable to have their ports 
and cities bombarded, and their lands invaded and desolated, through 
our engaging in some war with which they had nothing to do, and in 
the policy of which they had no say, the reply, that they have been 
kept free from all contributions to Imperial taxation, seems a complete 
and sufficient one. If they are to share the honours and the policy, 
they must share also the burden; and, so far, we have no knowledge 
that the Domthion is willing to do this. 

Neither do ye*know whether her statesmen have politicul aspirations 

.tending in the direction: of seats in our Parliament, or of peerages, 
baronetcies, and of possible places in the Imperial Government. These 
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desires have never been cultivated or encouraged in our colonies, and 
those statesmen ip ‘the Dominion whose ability marks them as worthy 
of ranking for such honours, possibly prefer the untitled simplicity of 
the neighbouring Republic. f 

On all the points of the scheme, thus only slightly outlined, much 
information is needed, and much carefal thought and discussion, to 
bring it into practical shape; but the subject is a pressing one, and 
will not brook great delay. In the political horizon of the Dominion 
already the clouds are gathering that portend a storm, and it seems almost 
certain that the time is not far off, and indeed it may come sooner than 
most men think, when British statesmen will have to elect whether 
Great Britain is to keep or to lose Canada; and the policy adopted 
in that crisis will deeply affect the future welfare, not only of the 
mother country, but of her dependency also. 

All who have these interests at heart will earnestly hope, therefore, 
that the statesmen of both Parliaments may appreciate the momentous 
issues that are before them, and that, knowing they hold in their hands 
the destinies of a great Empire, they may so guide their counsels es to 
secure cordial and lasting union, and not, either through apathy or 
unwisdom, allow us to drift any farther on the way toward a second 
disruption of our American colonies. 


GEORGA ANDERSON. 


THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


vu. 

T the present day it is definitively proved that there was not in the 

mysteries of Eleusis, any more than in the other mysteries of 

Greece, any dogmatic teaching ; that the proceedings in them were not 
by way of a communication, made directly by tbe hierophantés to the 
' mystés, of formal doctrinal beliefs different from the public religion and 
superior to it. There were, on the nights of the initiations, rites and 
representations of & symbolic nature, intended to awaken religious im- 
pressions in the souls of the initiated; to make them penetrate further 
into the knowledge of divine things, and into the inner meaning of 
the myths presented for adoration; and, above all, to apply to them 
the merits of the vicissitudes in the history of the gods by throwing 
down the barrier between man and the divinity. But everywhere, at 
Eleusis as well as at Samothraké and in the other mysteries, the teagch- 
ing remained closely attached to the ceremonies themselves, and it 
resulted immediately therefrom for those who could understand them. 
It did not form a distinct part intended to supply the solution of an 
enigma which had long been paraded before the eyes. 

** Aristotelés,” says Synesios,* “ is of opinion that the initiated learned 
nothing precisely, but that they received impressions, that they were 
put into a certain frame of mind for which they had been prepared.” 
Plutarchos,t again, expresses himself thus: “I listened to these things - 
with simplicity, as in the ceremonies of initiation, which do not admit of 
any demonstration or any conviction brought about by reasoning.” We 
must quote yet another passage, in which Galénos,{ contrasting the 
observation of Nafure with the contemplation of the mysteries, charac- 
terizes the mode of instruction and the range of the latter : “ Give 


* Orat., p. 48, ed. P. + De Defect, rao., 22. 
TD De Us Part., vii. 14. 
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me your attention then still more than if, in the initiation of Eleusis or 
of Samothraké, or of any other sacred mysteries, you were entirely 
absorbed in the Acts performed and the words spoken by the hiero- 
phantai, not regnrding this other initiation (the study of Nature), as 
inferior, or as less capable of revealing either the wisdom, the providence, 
or the power of the creator of the universe.” And a little further on: 
* For among all men, whether taken as nations or individually, who 
honour the gods, there is nothing in my opinion comparable to the 
rhysteries of Eleusis and of Samothraké, And yet these mysteries only 
exhibit what they purpose to teach ina kind of half-light (auvdpa), whilst 
everything in Nature is of perfect clearness (évapy7).” 

This very express testimony shows what was the state of the initiated 
in presence of tho representations exhibited, the rites performed, ond 
the symbolic words uttered, whether in the first or in the second 
initiation, whether in the myésis or the cpopíeia. It was not a 
direct, rational, logical teaching; but it was an indirect, figurative, sym- 
bolic teaching, though not for that reason lesa real. Moreover, it had, 
for its support, a rcal preparation or preliminary instruction, communi- 
cated by the mystagégos, bnt itself doubtless presented under the symbolic 
and mythical form of the sacred traditions and legends, and which might 
very well also consist, in part, of the very succession, skilfully arranged, 
of rites and represcntations, and of the continuation and progression 
of the impressions which sprang from them. And then the worship 
was there, with not only its ceremonies, but also its beliefs, deposited 
and developed in sacramental names, and in litanies, prayers, and hymns 
of a character either more mystic or more pootic and more popular, 
analogous to those which have been transmitted to us under the namo 
of Orpheus, or to the epic song in honour of Déméter to which the 
name of Homéros has been attached. That was the real basis, and as 
it were the text as well as the commentary, of the rites performed and 
the scenes represented, which assisted to make them understood, and 
which rendered them fruitful. 

The nature of the. connection between the ceremonies and tho belidfs 
in the mysteries, and in those of Eleusis in particular, has been per- 
fectly understood by certain Fathers of the Church, who show a profound 
knowledge of paganism while combating it. Eusebios* says of the 
mysteries in general :— 

« The ancient science of Nature, among both the Hellénes and the Barbarians, 
consists in opinions on natural things hidden under the veil of myths... . . Of 
this we may assure ourselves by means of the Orphio verses, and of the Egyptian 
and Phrygian traditions; but it is more especially the orginstio ritos of the 
mysteriea, and the symbolic acts performed in the sacred ceremonies, which bring 
to light the thought of the ancients.” 

Clemens Alexandrinust sums up in a few words what can be most 
correctly said on the subject of the Eleusinia:— . 

“Tt is not without reason, thon, that in the mysteries of the Greeks, the puri- 
fications, which are analogous to the ablations among the Barbarians, first take 

* Prepar. Evang , ui. 1. f Stromat., v. p. 689. 
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place. Then come the Lesser Mysteries, including a certain groundwork of 
instruction (&daceadla) and a preparation for what is to follow. As to the 
Greater Mysteries, in all their tenor there is nothing moge to learn; it onl 
remains to contemplate and apprehend in the mind the nature (of that shi 
takes place before the eyes) and the things (which are done)." : 

There was not at Eleusis any other revelation than that of which 
the mode and the nature come out clearly from the evidence which 
we bave just brought together. Like all the worships of antiquity, the 
Eleusinian mysteries were founded on the adoration of nature, its forces 
and its phenomena, conceived rather than observed, interpreted by tho 
imagination and not by the reason, transformed. into divine figures and 
histories by a kind of theological poetry which went off into pantheism “ 
on the one side and into anthropomorphism on the other. The nature 
and the concatenation of their rites and plays were connected with 
precise beliefs which tended to efface the distinction between the divine’ 
personages of the poetic and popular mythology, in such a manner as to 
lead to what has been called uvorixrj Ücoxpacia, and to reduce those 
gods, who were exoterically individuals, to more general ubetractions. 
But the form under which these beliefs were presented was such that, 
among the ancients themselves, some have been able to find in it a kind 
of philosophy of Nature, or physiologia, and others to bring out of it 
euhemerism, and with it atheism. 

. Thus even the epoptés, as SÓpatros* says, only arrived at the 
knowledge of .a part of the secret of the mysteries, yoral re rà» 
awopphrev. ‘The doctrinal tradition which furnished the key to the 
symbols, ceremonies, and myths in their entirety was reserved as 
incommunicable privilege by the higher ministers of the worship, an 
in particular by the hierophantés. “ All do not know,” says Theodorétos,t 
* what the Aierophamiés knows;. the majority only see what is repre- 
sented. Those who call themselves priests perform the rites of the 
' mysteries, and the Aierophaniés alone knows the reason of what he does, 
and discloses it to whom he thinks fit." We know positively that, for 
the Aterophantés and the daduchos, there was, on entering upon their 
office, a real consecration accompanied by a new and peculiar initiation, 
which is styled the “ last term of the epopteia,” ríAoc rūc ewomrelaç ; this 
is what was called avaSecte kai oreuparwy éwifeotc, because the sign 
of it consisted in placing on the head of the new hierophanifs or daduchos 
the diadem of purple and the wreath of myrtle which they wore per- 
manently. It was very evidently in this supreme initiation that they 
received the doctrinal tradition, with the power of initiating the mysíai. 
It seems that, after a certain date at least, the hterophantai, by developing 
the tradition, were gradually led to a naturalistic explanation of the 
whole of the mythology, allied to a notion of divine unity of a pan- 
theistic character. But the esoteric doctrine of the Aierophanifs, 
wpopavritue Aéyoc, almost exclusively restricted to himself and the 
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daduchos, was from the same cause exposed to many variations under 
the influence of the personal opinions of these superior ministers of the 
initiations, It is, fnoreover, certain that it was greatly modified on 
several occasions in the course of ages. Thus may be explained the 
way in which Orphism penetrated within the sanctuary of Eleusis, 
gained supreme influence, and caused its doctrines for a long time to 
predominate there. Afterwards, at the time of the struggle with 
Christianity,as we have already said, several Neo-Platonic philosophers are 
found to have attained the dignity of Aierophantés. There they brought 
into pre-eminence, along with themselves, the new ideas by means of 
which it was sought to restore lifc to expiring paganism, and they were 
obliged to modify the doctrinal tradition in more points than one, by sub- 
stituting for the old theology the speculations of their philosophic school. 

‘We must now endeavour to determine, according to the indications 
of the ancients, in what consisted those nocturnal plays which formed the 
whole of the revelation of the mysteries of Eleusis. Preller has completely 
summed up the principal elements of which they were composed —hymns, 
sacred dances, mimical scenes, sudden apparitions accompanied by solemn 
words (phoeç, verba concepta) and disciplinary precepts (rapayyéApara) 
pronounced by the Aierophaniés. Here it is necessary to refer back to 
the details which we have given as to the arrangements of the felesi£rion 
or anaktoron,] in order to form an idea of what the arrangements of the 
building in which the mystic representations took, place would allow in 
the way of development of magnificence and scenic effect. The whole 
of the front part of this vast edifice was necessarily occupied by the 
crowd of the mystai. The drama and the apparitions could only take 
place in the innermost part of the building, which was perhaps on a 
higher level than the rest, after the manner of the stage of a theatre; 
for the very great difference in height between the pavement of the 
outside portico and the inside pavement above the crypt at the extreme 
end, the only part where it has been possible to make excavations, ‘vould 
admit of two different levels within the house. In any case, by the very 
arrangement of the building, which exactly recalled that of a play in a * 
barn, the evolutions presented many difficulties, and for scenic effect it 
was only possible to rely on surprises obtained by means of grooves in 
which chariots could be made to slide, or by means of figures coming up 
from the floor through traps. The crypt, which extended at least under 
the whole of the end part, could only have been intended for the setting 
up of machinery of this nature. Perhaps also other smaller, flying 
figures descended from the ceiling through the opening or opaion which 
the architect Xenoklés had left in it; in this case certain terra-cottas 
of Greece and Southern Italy might give an idea of them. All 
these elements of the “play were developed around the great statue of 
Déméter, which occupied the centre of the further end, of the building. 


* Theo. Smyrn., Mathem., i. p. 18, ed. Bull. 
T See Conmmrronary Review, July, p. 120, 
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. * The daduchos with his torches, and the Aterophantés that he might 
utter the sacred trords, were constantly present on the stage. A valuable 
testimony of Porphyrios? determines the character which, ata certain 
moment of the representation of the epopteia, were taken in the mystic 
pantomime by all the highest ministers, the Aierokéryz and.the epibémios, 
with tho Aierophantés and the daduchos. Another cpisode is deacribed, 
in which the Aierophaniés aad the’ hierophantis personally took part.t 
There were, consequently, living actors, and these were the priests; but, 
besides these, thero were at the same time artificial flgures of larger 
dimensions. 

Sépatrost speaks, in fact, of figures, ey/jtara, which appeared before 
the eyes of the initiated. This is the expression which Proklos$ uses 
when he speaks of the various appearances which the gods assume in. 
their manifestations. When Pletón|| makes allusion to the shows which 
took place in the mysteries, he uses the words evóatuova $ácpara, and it 
is known that the adjective svGa(uew, like the abstract substantive 
wSatmovla, is characteristic of the Eleusinian initiation. The author of 
the “ Epinomis’ speaks to the same effect, but in more general terms, of 
“what there is most beautiful to see in the world." The same vague 
breadth of expression is fourfd again in the pvorma @eanara of Dión. 
Chrysostomos,** and Plutarchostt leaves us still in doubt when he refers ` 
to the ispa Sexvipeva. But when Aristidéstt recalls the dppyra $ácpara 
of Eleusis; when Himerios,$§ bórrowing the allusion.from Platón, 
applies the erpreesion Oia $ácpara to the sublime sights the memory 
of which follows virtuous souls. when they re-enter the bodies of men ; 
when a fragment which criticism has restored to Plutarchos|||| directly 
designates certain &yta ¢artdopara as proper to the mysteries, everything 
shows that they had in view the'apparitions of colossal figures, or of 
emblems of large dimensions, which formed part of the representations 

‘of the nights of initiation at Eleusis. 

If we admitted the correction proposed by Ch. Lenormant for & 

sentence of SÓpatros which.has manifestly been altered, we should have 
“in it the formal indication that these symbolic puppets rose up from the 
floor. But the study of the ruins of the ¢elestérion proves this in a 
still more incontestable manner. : The mechanism which produced such 
apparitions as these must, in order to be successful, have worked “ with- 
out noise and without difficulty," apognri xat arpaynovwe; and these 
are the very terms which Themistios{] uses when he compares the way 
in which the Emperor Tbeodosius restored peace with what took place 
in the epopteia at Eleusis. Without coming down to so late a date, 
Platón furnishes yet another striking confirmation of all this, By how 


. * Ap. Euseb., Præpar. Erang, ni. 12, 
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much, he says in the “ Phaidros,"* will not the epopteia which the happy 
souls shall enjoy in heaven excel the sights of Eleusis! The apparitions, 
$dcpara, are entire, oAókAnpa, thero; consequently in the mysteries 
often only a portion of the figures was shown, or else some of them 
were mutilated or incomplete, like the Hermai: they will be simple and 
clear, axAa; consequently the Eleusinian apparitions must sometimes 
have been complicated and overcharged with strange attributes: they 
wil be immutable, adrpeui}; consequently at Eleusis these moving 
apparitions succeeded each other. These qualifications of being entire, 
simple, and immutable, will render the subjects of them far more worthy 
of the epithet of happy, or rather beatific, evdaiuova pacpara, than are 
the apparitions of the mysteries which lay claim to it. 

Ch. Lenormant has proposed to refer to these apparitions of the 
telestérion of Eleusis a whole class of painted vases on which are seem 
colossal figures of divinities which appear to be rising out of the earth, 
and are accompanied by complete representations of personages of much 
more restricted dimensions. It is not, in fact, simple busts which these 
monuments exhibit, for the colossal figures on them are in motion, and 
their hands are rising from the earth along with the body. ‘The con- 
jecture is a very ingenious one, and ought certainly to be adopted for- 
some of the paintings, as that of the kyliz on which Persephoné is seen- 
rising to the upper world, with features similar to those of Aphrodité.t- 
But we must limit the extent of its application, for several of 
the vases in question are certainly connected with other mysteries 
than those of Eleusis, in which, no doubt, figures of a similar kind were 
exhibited ; such are those which depict the ascent, dvo8oc, of Dionysos- 
and Pherephatta in the Lesser Mystcries of Agrai, or those in which. 
the apparition consisted of a sort of armed Amazon. It will be re- 
marked that on the Ayliz, which can with the greatest certainty be referred 
to the initiations of Eleusis, the large figure rising from the earth is 
accompanied by a smaller flying Erós, which could only have beem 
represented by a doll let down by a cord from the opening in the ceiling... 
The same impression is produced by the little figure of Niké flying in 
the midst of the personages of human proportions, on the celebrated 
vase of Pantikapaion, representing the birth of Iakchos, which certainly- 
reproduces one of the scenes of the mystic drama. 

For a stronger reason we must, with the same Ch. Lenormant, 
recognise a memorial of the sacred representations of Eleusis in those- 
marble groups, intended for private lararia, in which stands the figure- 
of the triple Hekaté, whose apparition on the mystic nights is attested 
by Claudianus, while the living characters, of much smaller proportions 
—among them, on several occasions, Déméter and Koré—are performing 
a sacred dance around it. These monuments all come from Attiké.$ 


* P. 250. T Monum. inedit, dell’ Instit. Archeologico, t? iv. pl xxxix. 

t De Bapt. Proserp., i. 15. 
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One may perhaps ask how, in the face of the superstitious secrecy, 
so well guarded by law, with which the inner ceremonies of the initia- 
tions were surrounded, it can be admitted that Art Ras taken possession 
of these mysterious circumstances, and divulged them by means of 
figures. But here it must be remarked that all, or nearly all, the. 
apparitions of divine or symbolic figures in thé Eleusinian Mysteries 
were accompanied by' speeches uttered by the Aierophantés, which 
speeches were themselves of a concise and symbolic form, and of an 
enigmatic nature. Thus Dión Chrysostomos speaks of the voice which 
the initiated heard whilst he was contemplating the mystic sights; 
Plutarchos extols * the solemnity of the sacred words and of the holy 
apparitions ;’ Galénos associates what is done in the mysteries, pòc 
roic Spwulvorc, with what the hierophantai say, Aeyoulvotg úrò rov 
iepoparrwy. It was for this reason, more especially, that the qualifica» 
tion of & good voice, rudewía, was required in the Aierophaniés of 
Eleusis. The author of the * Philosophumena"* speaks of a symbol shown 
in the epopteia, and says that the apparition of it took place in silence, 
thus noting a circumstance which seemed to him unusual in the 
play. 

. But nowhere is the close connection between the representation and 
the speech, the necessary relation between these two means of revela- 
tion, so clearly established, and with so great on abundance of proofs, as 
in the rhetorical fragment of SÓpatros. From the testimony of this 
writer, it appears that the enigmatic “speeches of. the hierophantés 
always accompanied the mimical scenes and the apparitions, which were, 
often simultaneous. In the kind of oratorical composition supposed, the 
young man who has dreamed has only enjoyed the sight of the repre- 
sentations, and to enable him to understand the meaning of what ho 


has seen, the speech of the hierophantés is still wanting. Consequently, to 


constitute a divulging of the mysteries, it would nof have sufficed merely 
to imit&te the apparitions and the scenes of which the representations in 
them consisted. We can.thus understand how the art of drawing may 
have taken possession of these subjects, and been able to reproduce 
them for the use of the initiated, who alone knew their mystic value; 
since they alone, -after having heard the voice of the hierophantés, were 
able to penetrate their meaning and purpose. 

Mystai and epoptai, on both of the mystic nights, assembled in the 
evening outside’ the felestérion, all the lamps and torches being extins 
guished, and awaited the opening of the. doors in profound darkness. 
The waiting might be long, and no doubt some unpleasantness resulted 
from this standing in darkness; we must also admit a disposition to 
religious terror in these souls capable of vivid impressions ; but beyond 
these data there is certainly nothing more than exaggeration in the lan- 
guage of the rhetors. Plutarchos in one place speaks only of the confusion 
which, reigned mmong the initiated, and the shouts which they noe 
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while pushing and jostling each other. In another place this slight 
disorder assumes n frightful form : * They wander about at first; they 
enter upon wearisome deviations ; they walk about full of suspicion and 
uncertainty in the darkness; and the nearer they approach to the goal, . 
the more terrible dvitylling becomes: there is nothing but trembling, 
shuddering, sweating, and stupor." Themistios speaks to the same 
effect, but no more importance is to be attached to his words, nor are 
we authorized to deduce from them the conclusions which some learned 
men of lively imagination have sought to draw. 

It has been supposed, in fact, that the initiated, while they waited, 
travelled over a considerable distance; that the daduchos, before con- 
ducting them into the building flooded with light, obliged them to pass 
through grottoes in which were depicted the torments of hell; and as, 
since the diggings made by the English excavators at Eleusis, there had 
been a question as to a crypt situated beneath the great hall of the 
anaktoron, this circumstance has hitherto appeared to give fresh force to 
the opinion which we have just mentioned. But the most simple exami- 
pation of the locality negatives any inference of this kind; the crypt of 
the ¢elestfrion can never have been anything else bat the under part of a 
theatre occupied by the machinists and by those who prepared the appari- 
tions; it was not a place into which the public descended. - It has been 
soer, moreover, that the author of this essay, in his careful exploration of 
the sacred enclosures of Eleusis, had arrived at the conviction that sub- 
terranean places of the kind which would have been necessary in the 
system of Sainte-Croix nowhere existed there. 

The idea, so generally diffused among people of modern times, that the 
tortures of Tartaros and the delights of the Éilyseion were placed before tho 
eyes of the initiated of Bleusis, however, does not rest on any positive 
text, or even on any indication, however little convincing. Lobeck has 
triumphantly done justice on the arguments of Warburton and Sainte- 
Croix on this subject. Guigniaut, who holds to the opinion in question, 
only appeals to certain paintings of vases, to a passage of Lukianos,* 
and to “ the chorus of the mys¢ai itself, with the procession of Inkchos? 
which Aristophanés, in his ‘ Frogs,’ has transferred to the infernal 
regions, to the gates of the palace of Plutén.” Butit must first be re- 
marked that if the ceramographic compositions quoted have a manifestly 
mystic character, if they attach themselves indisputably to Orphic ideas, 
their connection with the Eleusinia and the representations therein 
. placed before the eyes of the initiated is anything but demonstrated, 

As for the dialogue of Lukianos, it proves absolutely nothing. Two 
personages, who have descended into the infernal regions, find themselves 
plunged into profound darkness:— | 

“Tell me, Kyniskos, you who have been initiated at Eleusis, does not 
this resemble what goes on there ?" 

* Yes," replies Kyniskos; * you are right; but hete is a woman 

~= Osiapl, 22. 
ED 
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coming to us to act as daduchos for us ; she has a terrible and threatening 
look; she must be an Erinnys.” 
' “She has every appearance of it.” 

Tho resemblance to Eleusis is confined to the darkness and the 
appearance of the daduchos who dispels it. But nowhere is the daduchos 
represented to us under a threatening aspect; far from causing terror, 
he must have dissipated the fears of the mystai who were waiting in the 
dark. The Erinnys in the guise of a daduchos is the exact contrary of 
what took place in the mysteries of Eleusis. There remains the chorus 
of the “ Frogs " of Aristophanés. But the boldness of the poet appears to 
me to demonstrate just the opposite of that which it is sought to infer 
from it. If the sight of the infernal regions had been placed before the 
eyes of the initiated in the mysteries, an allusion so direct would have 
been considered as a violation of the secret, and the comic writer would 
have found himself exposed to the same dangers as Aischylos. 

Doubtless a perfect and special beatitude was promised to the initiated 
in the other life, the scenes of which are even traced ona certain number 
of monuments with which we shall shortly occupy ourselves. But this 
promise, which is already found in the latter versea of the Homeric 
hymn to Déméter, was public, and, moreover, by reserving for all the 
uninitiated an equally unhappy fate, whatever they might have done, 
it excluded precisely that variety of punishments of the poetic hell. When 
writers such as Pindaros and the author of the Asiochos describe the 
delightful gardens to which the souls of the initiated will go, they have 
none of the embarrassment by which the Greeks are generally hampered 
when they wish to touch upon a subject covered by the law of secrecy 
of the mysteries, and belonging to the reserved part of the initiations. 
We do not believe, therefore, that any scene of the life after death, 
whether of the infernal regions or of the Élyseion, formed part of the 
mystic representations of Eleusis. In them the promise of the particular 
state of the initiated after death must have been expressed by some of 
the solemn speeches of the Aierophaniés ; the myths themselves virtually 
*contained this promise of immortality and palingenesia ; perhaps, lastly, 
at a certain stage of the representation of the epopíeia, Persephoné was 
seen enthroned in her mysterious wood, to which the initiated looked 
forward with confidence to be at some future time welcomed by her. 
But this is the very utmost that it is pdssible for us to admit. || 

Neither do we believe that there were in the representations of 
Eleusis sudden alternations of light and darkness; in order to establish 
this supposition, a wrong application has been made of the expressions of 
Dión Chrysostomos,* oxdrovg re kai pwròç tvaAAdE "ycevou£vuv, when 
that author is describing the rapidity with which the mystai passed 
ftom the outer darkness to the brilliant light which reigned within the 
` telestérion ; the alternation which is expressed by the adverb tvaAdak only 
took place oncb. The mysteries of Eleusis would not have enjoycd, 

* Orat. xii, p. 887, ed. Reiako, 
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among the ancients, so good a reputation for regularity, in spite of the 
immorality of some of the circumstances in their representations, if the 
initiated, who belonged to both sexes, had been obliged to remain for 
some time shut up in profound darkness. On the other hand, wo can- 
not speak of the effects of illumination among the Greeks as if they 
had had gas or the electric light at their disposal. With the fatty and 
smoky substances which they used for the purposes of lighting, it was 
already a great thing for them to maintain in the interior, throughout 
the whole night, an illumination the splendour of which had become 
proverbial. In this respect the imagination has no right to go beyond 
the resources which they had at their disposal. 

On thc whole, the most correct description appears to be that of 
Claudianus,* making allowance, of course, for poctic language :— 

*' Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
Sedibus, et claram di re culmina lucem, 
Adventum testata dei Jam magnus ab ims 
Audrtur fremitus teris, templumque romngit 
Ceoroprum, sanctasque faces attollrt Eleusis. 

In fact, the mystai, assembled outside the building, first saw the 
glimmer caused by the illumination within spread through the opaion 
in the roof, claram dispergere culmina lucem; at the same time was 
heard the noise of the preparations for the play, only somewhat ex- 
aggerated by the poet ; lastly, the doors were opened, and the daduchos 
appeared with his torches in his hands, sanciasque faces attollit Eleusis. 
He introduced the mystai, and the first thing which arrested the atten- 
tion of the latter within the felesiérion was the statue of Déméter, 
which had just been dressed out in vestments and jewels, its colours 
being brightened up.t Here were combined all those charms for the 
eyes which are enumerated by Plutarchos,| * wonderful illumination, 
elegant decoration of the place, songs and dances which apere the 
majesty of the sacred words and of the holy apparitions” 

We disposed just now of the representation of Tartaros and of tho 
Blyseion by pointing out the reasons which induce us to believe thate 
they did not form part of the mystic sights of Eleusis. May we en- 
deavour to determine in a general way—for one naturally cannot pre- 
tend to enter into detail —what these sights represented on the two nights 
between which wo must apportion the scanty literary indications which 
have reached us regarding them ? 

It is certain that on one of the nights of the initiations the whole 
myth of Déméter and her daughter, beginning with the abduction of 
Kor, was represented in a mimical form. ‘Dé and Koré,” says 
Clemens Alexandrinus,§ “ have become a mystic drama. Eleusis illus- 
trates, by the light of the torches of the daduchos, the carrying off of 
Koré, the wandering journeys and the grief of D66." Several circum- 


* De Rapt. Proserp, i. 75 —11 
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stances of this drama are pointed out episodically by the Fathers of the 
Church when attacking the mysteries. St. Asterios" speaks of the “dark 
descent," rò kara(Jáetov rò oxorewvov, which we must understand, with 
M, Stephani of St. Petersburgh, of the cavo through which Plutén 
descended when he carried off Persephoné. The testimonies which 
prove that the scone of Baubó was represented in all its indecent 
coarseness are numerous, but we can scarcely admit that such a character 
was enacted hy a priestess; the Baubé of the mystic nights was doubt- 
less a puppet, of which an idea can be formed from the terra-cotta which 

` has been made known by Millingen,t or from other similar monumenta. 
Lastly, we know from a more ancient sourcet that tho hierophantde 
sounded the mystic cymbal or écheion to call up Koré from Hadés at 
the moment when she was about to re-ascend to her mother. 

It is probable, from analogy with the mysterious ceremonies practised 
in Koré’s temple at Alexandria, which ceremonies St, Epiphanios has 
described, and which must have been imitated to a certain extent in 
those of Eleusis,—it is probable, I say, that the moment at which this 
return of Persephoné took place coincided with the first crow of the 
cock announcing the approaching day; as at Alexandria, the daughter 
of Déméter, having descended to the infernal regions a virgin, must have 
re-ascended thence mother of Iakchos. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
recognise, with M. Stephani, a scene of the mystic drama of Eleusis 
faithfully reproduced in the painting of the handsome vase in the Museum 
of the Hermitage, discovered at Pantikapaion, in which is seen the 
apparition of Koré bringing her divine child to the upper world.$ The 
goddess is rising up gradually from the ground, as if raised by transfor- 

- mation apparatus, in the opening of the grotto through which she must 
on a previous occasion have descended with her ravisher. In her hands she 
holds Iakchos in his swaddling-clothes. Hermés is hastening forward to 
receive him from her, and Athéné is coming to cover her with her shield, 
while a Victory, which seems to be, as we have said, a doll let down 

„from the ceiling, hovers in the sir directing its flight towards Koré. 
Déméter is present at the apparition, standing by the side of Zeus, who 
is.seated on a throne. Hekaté, holding the torches after the manner of 
the female daduchos, has seated herself on the summit of the grotto, and 
near to her stands the nymph Eleusis, personifying the locality which is 
the theatre of the mysteries; lastly, on the other side of the design, 
Êchô is still beating the /ympanon with which she has called up the 
daughter of Déméter from the lower regions. According to this vase, 
the return of Koré, in the representations of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
did not take place in a chariot drawn by white horses, as it is seen on 
several ceramographic monuments, although this form of the Anodos, 
and the epithet Leukopólos by which it was expressed, belonged’ to the 

* Encom. in 88. Mart , in the Biblioth. Patr. auct., t. ii. p. 108. 
+ Annali del Instit. Archeologico, t. xv. pl. E 
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special legend of Eleusis.: Material conditions of the locality must have 
contributed to thig. 

The mystic drama did not end with the return of Koré. Claudianus* 
describes in very clear terms the culmiuating and final scene, which he 
takes ns a type of the play :— 

Hu Angne Triptolomi stridunt et equames curvis 
Colls levant at&ite Jugis, lnpsuque sereno 
Erecti roseas tendunt ad oarmina cristas. 

Eooe procul ternas Hecate variate figuras 
Exoritar, lenisqne aimul procedit Iacohus 
florens hedera. .. 

This meeting of Iakchos and Triptolemos, the two foster-children of 
Déméter, the one divine and the other human, is found only on one 
figured monument, on the back of that very vase of Pantikapaion,t 
ihe front of which we have just connected with the representations of 
the initiations. That we are here in the midst of one of the mystic 
nights of Eleusis, it is not possible to doubt; the daduchos is there, per- 
forming his functions, and Héraklés is present holding the dakchos in 
the character of an initiated person. This figure of Héraklós, and that 
of Dionysos, which forms the counterpart ,of it, in order to show the 
union between the Dionysia and the Eleusinia, aro evidently added by 
the artist to the scene which he has borrowed from the drama of the 
initiation; but the rest of the design must be a very exact repre- 
sentation of the group of divinities which met the eyes of the mystai. 
Between the two Great Goddesses—Déméter, seated as a queen and a 
mother, and Koré, young and charming, leaning on the sepulchral stela 
and holding a long torch—advances the child Iakchos bearing the horn 
of plenty as TlAovroSdérne, lenis procedit lacchus. Above is seen 
Triptolemos, on his winged chariot, ready to set out for the purpose of 
carrying into all parts of the earth, along with the secret of the cultiva- 
tion of the ears of corn which he holds in his hand, the knowledge of 
the principles of civilization. In order to complete the description of 
Claudianus, only the colossal puppet of the triple Hekaté towering in 
the background is wanting. To the right of the group of the Greaf 
Goddesses stands Eumolpos as daduchos bearing the torches, clad in the 
Thrakian costume, which indicates his origin, but having the head 
encircled with the characteristic insignia of his office. After him comes 
Aphrodit seated, and having Erós near her; Peithó, her attendant, 
likewise seated, forms her counterpart on the other side. Are we notin 
this case reminded of what Themistiost says of the sight which charmed 
the initiated : “ Apbrodité appeared by the side of the daduchos, and 
the Charites took part in the initiation" ? 

That the mystic drama of the adventures of Déméter and Koré con- 
stituted the play peculiar to the first initiation, the myésis properly so 
called, it seems to us impossible to doubt. Many Testes content with 

i ids E Proserp., L 12-17. 
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‘this first initiation, considering it complete in itself. And it would not 
be possible to comprehend the myésis of Eleusis without admitting in it 
-the entire development of the fundamental and original myth of the 
mysteries. In the second initiation, which was more mysterious still, 
and of a more exalted character, that which was presented to the con- 
templation of the epoptai must have consisted of myths morë complicated 
and more foreign to the public religion, myths to which was attributed 
a deeper meaning, giving a further insight into the conception of the 
inward nature of the gods. Hence its name of epopéeia, and, above all, 
the still more significant one of aufopsia, which indicates so'clearly that 
the epopiai were reputed to see the gods face to face in their very essence. 

It is in Clemens Alexandrinus* that we must seek an indication as 
to the nature of the myths presented in a mimical form in the second 
dnitiation :— ' ' 

“Now,” he says, “ since it is time to do so, I will attack these orgia, altogether 
fall of deceptions and illusions, If you are of the number of the initiated, you 
will only the better appreciate the ridiculousness of the fables for which you profess 

x0 much veneration. Why should I hesitate to declare openly what you conceal & 
why should I blush to tell you what you are not ashamed to adore? .. . . I will 
of the mysteries of Déméter or Dé6, of the amorous embraces by which 
is united to Dé} his mother, and of the anger of the latter, shall I say 
-against her son or against her husband? I will remind you tbat it is because of 
„this anger that she was surnamed Brimé, without forgetting either the axpiatory 
sacrifice, Ixernplas, of Zeus, or the draught by the help of which he calmed the 
fury of D686, wóna xoàñs, or the heart torn out (of Dionysos), xapðiovàxlar or any 
-of the acts shrouded in secrecy, dopyrovpyla:. — All this will be found in the mys- 
-teries which the Phrygians celebrate in honour of Attis, Kybélé, and the Kory- 
bantes. Is it not related, in a very low tone, that Zeus, having plucked out the 
desticles of a ram, threw them into the lap of D8 under the lying pretext of 
«punishing himself for his violent attempt, and as if he had mutilated himself ?: 
That 1 my Dor omit anything, I add the sacramental words of this initiation, well 
knowing that they will draw a smile from you, although the revelation which I 
am abot to make of them ought not to put you in the humour for jesting: ‘I 
-have eaten out of the tympanon, I-have drunk out of the cymbal, I have carried 
the kernos, I bave insinuated myself under the pastos; . . . . : 
» “But I have not finished my story. Dé becomes a mother, Koré grows up, 
and here we have Zeus uniting himself to Persephoné, his own daughter, after the 
relations which he had had with D66, her mother and his own; and as if he 
-had forgotten his first incest, Zens deflowers Koró whom he has begotten; for 
uthis purpose he transforms himself into a serpent and entwines his daughter in his ` 
folds, like the true serpent that he is indeed.t The god who cromes the bosom, 
4 dià kí sov beds, is also the formula used in the mysteries of Sabazica, They thus 
name the serpent which creeps into the fold of the garment of the initiated, as if. 
Xo recall to mind the unchastity of Zeus: However, Persephoné brings into the 
world & son in the form of a bull; it is to this birth, therefore, that an idolatrous 
t alluded when he said: ‘The bull is the son of the dragon, the dragon is the 
ther of the bull’ .... : 

* The mysteries of Dionysos are foreign to humanity. When he was a child, 
the Kurétes executed an armed dance round his cradle; this did not hinder the 
Titanes from introducing themselves by craft, and, having deoo the yo 

god by means of toys, they tore him in pieces. . . . . However, Ath@né carries 
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the heart of Dionysos—and itis for having held in her hands this heart, still 
throbbing, éx rou mde» ris xapdias, that she'has been surnamed Pallas— 
while the Titanes who had torn the young god in pieces place & caldron on the 
fire, and throw into it the parts of their victim. Then, when these parts have 
boiled, they put them on the spit and hold them over Héphaistos, to use the 
language of Homéros But Zeus appearing suddenly (and doubtless in his 
character of god he had been attracted by the greasy smoke of the burnt fleah, 
that portion of the sacrifice with which the gods themselves declare that they 
nre pleased),—Zcus punishes the Titanes by striking them with his thunderbolt ; 
and collecting the parts of the body of Dionysos, he charges Apollón, his own son, 
to bury them. This latter, in obedience to Zeus, carries away on to Parnassos 
the deposit which has been entrusted to him, and pays funeral honours to tho 
mangled corpse of the young god." 


We have here in its completeness the Orphic myth of Dionysos 
Zagreus, identified, as we have said, after a certain date with the 
Iakchos of Eleusis. It is a consecntive history, which was represented 
from beginning to end in certain mysteries, although at first sight 
Clemens Alexandrinus seems to borrow, in succession, elements from 
differeut mysteries, Sabazia and Dionysia, an appearance which Arnobius 
has still further exaggerated by translating the pieco almost verbatim. 
There is here, on the part of this Father of the Church, an artifice of 
compilation which it is easy to see through if we read this portion of 
the second chapter of his “ Protreptikos," as a whole. He is attacking 
` the mysteries which were considered as august and venerable among all 
classes throughout the Hellenic world; and in order to discredit them, 
aud pour out contempt upon them, he shows that they rest on tho same 
conceptions as those mysteries which were regarded by unanimous 
consent as the most shameful, and that they present the same myths 
_ under different names; and he intentionally mixes them ‘up with each 
other in & manner almost inextricable. 

But what mysteries had he in view in hisinvective? Notwithstanding 
the disdain with which Lobeck treats those capable of entertainihg such 
an opinion, it is certain that they were the Eleusinia. We cannot but 
see, in fact, the care with which Clemens Alexandrinus, throughout 
this portion of his work, entangles this recital of the history of Zagreus 
with that of the abduction of Koré, as well as of the sojourn of Déméter 
nt Eleusis. He appropriates to this latter goddess the essentially 
Hleusinian name of Dêô, which has always been absolutely foreign to 
the religion of Phrygia. Moreover, his intention is formally expressed 
in the peroration, which ends the portion of his work from which we 
have made extracts, There he says: “ All these ceremonies are well 
worthy of the night and of fire, worthy of the magnificent, or rather the 
extravagant nation of the Erechtheidai.” Then, previous to exclaiming, 
** Hierophantés, extinguish your torch; daduchos, blush before the light 
which you carry,” which formally recalls us to Eleusis, he mentions 
“the mysteries of the dragon,” rov Spaxovrog ra uvorüpia. Now, what 
are these mysteries of the dragon, if they are not those in which Zeus, 
transformed into a serpent, united himself to his daughter Persephoné ? 
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Indications are'not wanting, however, to prove that throughout the 
latest period of the Eleusinia, on one of the mystic nights, the represen- 
tation of the complete myth of Iakchos-Zagreus was developed, such as 
Clemens Alexandrinus has just related it, from the first incest of Zeus with: 
Dé, represented as his mother, down to the burial of the young god. 
It is to this that St. Grégorios of Nazianzé * alluded when he stigmatized 
the revolting sights which were seen in the mysteries ; and, afterwards, 
St. Joannés Chrysostomos,t when he spoke of the unnatural unions which 
were exhibited in them to the initiated. ‘Tatianost is much more 
express when he sdys: “Zeus unites himself to his daughter, and this 
union is fruitful. Eleusis and the mystic dragon are my witnesses.” 
M. Alfred Maury accepts the opinion that the passages of Theodorétos§ 
and Firmicus Maternus,| relative to mysteries in which the legend 
of Zagreus was represented, allude to the Eleusinia as modified under 
the influence of Orphism. The author of the “Philosophumena”’q de- 
scribes “ in the night of Eleusis, the hierophantés celebrating the Greater 
Mysteries, surrounded by a glaring light, and exclaiming at the top of 
‘his voice, ‘The venerable goddess has given birth to the sacred child, ', 
Brimé is the mother of Brimos.”’” Thus, we find in the most secret 
part of the Eleusinian initiations that name of Brimó, of which the 
story of Clemens Alexandrinus explains the mythical value. ‘The 
scholiast of Platón,** as we have already seen, formally ascribes to the ` 

` Eleusinia the symbolic formula which the Alexandrian: Father connects 
with the religious legend which he is relating. Finally, the Orphic ex- 
planation of the omphalos as the sign of virility, that is to say, asa 
disguised form of the phallos, which the author of the“Philosophumena” tt 
connects with the mysteries, must necessarily have applied to the scene 
of the burial of Iakchos-Zagreus, since the omphalos of Delphoi marked 
the tomb: of that god. All these facts grouped together completely 
demonstrate, contrary to the opinion of Lobeck, that the invective of 
Clemens Alexandrinus refers to the epopteia of Eleusis, compared by 
bim to the mysteries of Sabaxios. 

This comparison, moreover, he was right in making, for all this is 
certainly foreign to the primitive basis of the mysteries of Eleusis, such 
as it is exhibited to us in the Homeric hymn to Déméter. The myth 
of Zagreus is borrowed by the Orphikoi from Phrygia and Phoenicia, 
But they had certainly introduced it at Eleusis at the'time when their 
influence there became decisively preponderant. ‘It was then that this 
myth became the special play of the epopteia, and that, in order to allow 
of its being represented, the number of mystic nights or pamnychides 
was increased to two. In fact, even if the distinction between the 
mystai and the epopíai already existed previously to the war of Pelopon- 
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néssos and of the time of Alkibiadés, there arc various indications of a 
nature to lead ug to believe that there was at that time only onc 
pannychis. And thus it happened that Alkibiadés, when charged with 
having parodied tho mysteries in a night of orgies, could be accused of 
giving the róle of mystai to some and that of epoptai to others of his 
guests assembled at one and the same supper. The complete separation 
of the myésis and the epopteia into two different ceremonies docs not 
show itself until the time of Démétrios Poliorkétés—that is to say, the 
very time when the identification of Iakchos and Zagreus also becomes 
complete. 

But though the passage of Clemens Alcxandrinus indicates the suc- 
cession and the principal features of the myth of Orphic introduction 
which formed the play of the second night of initiations at Elcusis, we 
cau only take his testimony in a gencral gensc, without relying too much 
upon details, We aro justified, indeed, in bclieving that, intentionally, 
and in order the better to associate all those mysteries in one indis- 
criminate reprobation, he has sometimes borrowed the details rather 
from the Sabazia than from the Eleusinia. Thus we aro almost ina 
position to affirm that in the epopteia of Eleusis the circumstance of the 
mutilation of the god, which is altogether Phrygian and is borrowed 
from the myth of Attis, was not mixed up with the union of Zeus and 
Dé. St. Asterios* points out with indignation thc meeting which 
took place between the hierophantés and the Aierophantis alone, in the 
mystcries of Eleusis, to which a whole nation attached the idea of its 
salvation. The union here in question was not that of Persephond and 
her husband of the lower regions, as some learned men have thought, 
but that of Zeus and Démóter, since Tertullianus] tells us that the 
hierophantis represented Déméter, and Déméter opposed to this union 
as Clemens Alexandrinus shows: Cur rapitur sacerdos Cereris, si non 
tale Ceres passa est? It is this union which the soothsayer Alexandros 
of Abénoteichos imitated in his new mysteries by placing a mimical 
sceno of the same kind in the last night of the representations, thg 
general plan of which he had traced on that of the Eleusinia. This was, 
doubtless, the timo when there was set up before the cyes of the epopíai 
the nuptial bed which the Valentiniani had transferred to their noc- 
turnal assemblics, in which they copied so many things from the 
rzysteries of Eleusis. We have spoken of the mystic formula in which 
occur the words tro roy maoròv Urédvor, which make direct allusion to 
the nuptial bed, and we have shown that it most certainly belonged to 
the Eleusinia, The symplegma of the hierophantés and tho hierophantis 
in them is therefore certain, and thus the power of the dogma had led 
to tho representation, in the exhibition presented to the epopiai, of the 
union of the two sexes in the most unconcealed fashion. But at the 
same time the necessary precautions had been taker tbat this represen- 
tation should not degenerate into unclean lewdness. The hierophuutis 


* Enoom. in SS. Mart. in the Biblioth, Patr. auot, t. i p. 193. + Ad Nat, i1 p. 97. 
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had to be placed beyond suspicion by her age, and the Aierophantés was 
temporarily evvovytopévoc, as the author of the “ Philasophumena” ener- 
getically expresses it, by the use of hemlock. i 

In the myth as related by the Orphikoi, Zagreus, after his burial, 
rose again triumphant. We do not think, however, that this resur- 
rection was dircctly represented in the epopteia of lensis. The 
initiated who, in the myésis, had seen the infant god return from the 
infernal regions in the arms of Koré, no longer needed to learn that he 
would not remain for ever in the abode of the dead. It was, we think, 
under a symbolic form that the resurrection, the palingenesia, of the 
god in whom they found the emblem of the immortality promised to 
them, was then presented to the epoptai. The scene of the burial of 
Jakchos-Zagreus must have been immediately followed by the last 
representation offered to the initiated—what the author of the “ Philoso- 
phumena"* calls “the greatest, the-most wonderful, and the most perfect 
mystery of the epopteia”—the ear of corn appearing in the midst of 
the silence. The essential and fundamental symbol of the worship of 
Déméter thus returned as the highest term of the mystic contemplation, 
presented in its most exalted sense, which was elucidated by the pre- 
ceding scenes. The notion of making plants spring from the blood of 
Iakchos-Zagreus was a form of his resurrection which was admitted 
even in his current legend. 

We are led to this conclusion by the extremely curious paintings on an 
Apulian vase,t the connection of which with the mysteries of Eleusis has 
been very clearly proved by Guigniaut. We Have not in these paintings 
so direct and precise au imitation of the mystic play as on the vase of ` 
Pantikapaion ‘which we have noticed above; but we have at least an 
indisputable souvenir of it. The decoration of the monument is in two 
divisions: in one Zeus is striking with his thunderbolt one of the Titan 
murderew of Iakchos-Zagreus, mounted on tho Dionysiac chariot of his 
victim; the other shows the ears of corn springing up within a sacred 
- — gll of Ionic order, towards which persons of both sexes are bringing 

offerings of garlands or flowery branches, crowns, bandlets, mirrors, 

pyzides or kisiai, patere, &c, This is the final appearance of the ear 
or ears of corn in the epopteia. The purpose for which these two 
subjects have been chosen by the artist, and the meaning which was 
attributed to them in the mysteries, are clearly indicated by the alle- 
gorical designs which correspond to them on the reverse side, and of 
which we shall speak again in the last part of the present essay, for one 
of them indisputably symbolizes death, and the other the life promised 
* to the initiated after death. 


* V, vili. p. 115, ed. Miller. 
T Minervini, Monumenti inediti di o Barone, pl. xxi. and xxii. 
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“The mystic sense of the sacred ceremonies,” says Strabôn,* “ is a 
homage to divinity, and imitates its nature, which is hidden from the 
senses.” And Diodóros Sikelidtést :—“It is said that those who have 
participated in the mysteries become thereby more pious, more just, and 
better in every respect.” Porphyrics{ compares the disposition of the 
souls of the initiated during the celebration of the mysteries to the 
state of the blessed. Lastly, several centuries previously, Andokidés 
said to the Athenians, his judges :—“ You are initiated, and you have 
contemplated your sacred rites, celebrated in honour of the two goddesses, 
in order that you may punish those who commit impiety, and save those 
who defend themselves from injustice.”§ 

' Whatever awakens and develops in man the religious sentiment, even 
though misguided by error, exerts a salutary influence over him. If, 
then, the Fathers of the Church have been justly shocked at the 
obscenity of certain symbols presented to the view of the initiated; on 
. the other hand, given ancient society, with its beliefs, we must accept 
the correctness of what is said by so many philosophers and great 
thinkers of paganism with regard to the beneficial influence of the 
initiations of Eleusis. Above all, side by side with all the pantheistic 
errors and the most fantastic aberrations of symbolism, what remains as 
the honour and the indisputable merit of the mysteries of Eleusis is the 
energetic affirmation, maintained in them from the first day to the last, 
of the divine life after death, and of the immortality of the human soul. 

In the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead" man at the moment of his 
death is represented as a grain of corn which falls into the earth in 
order to draw from its bosom a new life. Though we are not obliged, 
on that account, to seek its origin on the banks of the Nile, the symbolic 
teaching of the mysteries of Eleusis was the same, and the fable of Koré 
is as much the image of the destiny of man after death as it is that of 
the reproduction of vegetative life by means of the seed committed to 
the earth. But as soon as men rise above the rude and primitive notiof — 
of a palingenesia purely terrestrial—of a return to existence in this world 
—immortality, the life beyond the grave, presents itself to their minds 
in connection with penalties and rewards, with the elect and the repro- 
bate. It was natural that, in proclaiming the existence of the future 
life, the mysteries should exhibit themselves as securing beatitude in that 
life to those who participated in their purificationa and their merits. 

These are the “ noble hopes,” xaAai éAwlSec, which Déméter’s initiated 
carry with them to the grave. The author of the Homeric hymn 
exclaims at its close: “ Happy is he among men who has seen the - 
mysteries; but he who is not initiated, who does not participate in the 
sacred rites, will not enjoy the same destiny after his death in the abodes 


* V. x. p. 467. t Ap. Stob., Eclog. Phys, i 52. 
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of darkness."* Séphoklést speaks to the same effect :—" O thrice happy 
those among men who descend into the lower world after having contem- 
plated the representations; they only have life ; as for the others, there is 
nothing but suffering for them." Platón] represents him who has not 
been able to be initiated as wallowing in the mire of the infernal 
regions, while he who has been purified and initiated enjoys in the next 
life the society of the gods. According to the “ Axiochos,"$ the initiated 
were to lave the chief place in the empire of Plutón. The 
Athenians, in order to induce Diogenés to be initiated in the mysteries, 
assured him that those who had accomplished these sacred ceremonies 
presided after their death over other’ men in the infernal regions, 
Plutarchos, in one of his writings, treats this belief very lightly :— 

*t There are few persons," he says in allusion to the fables about Tartaros, “who 
fear these opinions, which they trent as nursery tales, and those who do fear them 
resort to expiations and charms which they believe to be very helpful, being 
persuaded that these rites purify them and guarantee to them that they shal] spand 
in the infernal regions a happy hfe, occupied with games and dances, along with 
those who there enjoy a pleasant atmosphere, a calm sky, anda pure light." | 

Elsewhere he speaks with the seriousness and assurance of a disciple 
of the sacred school :— 

“ To die-is to be initiated into the great mysteries. . . . . Our whole life is but 
a succession of errors, of painful wanderings, and of long journeys by tortuous 
srays, without outlet. At the nioment of quitting it, fears, terrors, quiverings, 
mortal sweats, and a lethargic stupor come and overwhelm us; but as soon'as 
we are out of it we pass into delightful meadows, where the purest air is breathed, . 
where sacred concerts and.discoyrses are heard ; where, in short, one is impresséd 
with celestial visions. It is there that man, having become perfect through his 
new initiation, restored to liberty, really master of himself, celebrates, crowned 
with myrtle, the most august mysteries,-holds converse with just and ‘pure-souls, 
and sees with contempt the impure multitude-of the profane or uninitinted, -ever 
plunged-and sinking of itselfinto the mire and in profound darkness.” 43. IM 

Aristophanés;in his “ Frogs,” is not Jess explicit when he puts his 
words ‘into the mouth. of Héraklés, or of. the chorus of the initiated 
enjoying beatitude in the infernal regions. edge EIS 

This beatitude is that which is promised. to the just (8icaor), to. the 
holy (oto), to the- good (xpnoroi). -But we will not. exaggerate the 
moral signification of these last-named expressions as used .by writers who 
make themselves an-echo of the mysteries, The titles which we have 
just enumerated belong of right to the initiated, whom the sacred 
ceremonies and the sight of divine things have purified, justified, and 
made: perfect. -Blissful immortality is definitively secured to. them, as 
well -as justification, on account of their having participated in the 
mysteries. 1f, under the influence of the Eleusinian doctrines, 
Triptolemos has been added, after Aiakos, to the judges of the infernal 

d. poet., p. 8l, ed, Wyttenbach. F 
ed. Bakker. § P. 196, ed. Bekker, . 


4 De vit. Epicur. , P. 812, ed. Wyttenbach.. Z 
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regions, it is not so much that he may pronounce a sentence as that he 
may recognise his disciples and secure to them that lot which is 
promised to them! ‘The effect of initiation is exactly that of the 
inamissible grace of certain Christian communions, with its dangerous 
moral consequences, which so seriously derogate from human responsi- 
bility and the justice of rewards and punishments in the future life. 
Diogenés well understood the danger of such a doctrine when he said 
that he could not admit that the lot of the brigand Pataikión, becauso 
he had been initiated, could be better in the future life than that 
of Epamein6ndas, who had mot. y 

Plutarchos has described to us with what ideas people pictured to : 
themselves the bliss of the just—that is, of the initiated. The chorus 
of the mystai in Aristophanés also describes those delightful gardens in 
which all pleasures reign, and on which Pindaros* and the author of the 
Axiochos+ expatiate with complacency. There is here an established 
theme of description which afterwards became & poetic commonplace, 
and which Virgilius has taken up for the Elysium, but which at the 
beginning was intimately connected with the mystic doctrine and 
occupied an essential place in it. A certain number of painted vases 
develop it under a plastic form. 

The most important and the most celebrated, the one which by its 
inscriptions explains the other monuments of the same category, is an 
aryballos discovered at Ruvo.t In the centre of the painting a goddess 
is seen seated on an eminence in a place planted with myrtle-trees ; she 
is dressed in a tunic reaching to the ankles, made of a fine transparent 
material, and in a peplos, spangled with stars, and moreover richly 
adorned. She is turning towards an ephébos, and seems ta be present- 
ing him with a necklace, which she holds with both hands. The young 
man is crowned with myrtle, clothed in a cAlamys, and leaning on two 
javelins. Erés directs his flight towards the sitting goddess, and seems 
to invite the ephébos to approach her. To the right, behind the young 
man, is a woman very simply clad; she holds in one hand a thread to 
which a ball is attached, doubtless the balance belonging to the distaff, 
and in the other a wound-up ball of thread which she hides in her bosom. 
On the other side, to the left, next to the sitting goddess two persons are 
seen : first a woman standing, clothed in a plaited and transparent tunic, 
bearing a myrtlebranch andaskapA£ filled with fruit; then another goddess 
standing, with her eyes turned towards the ground, who is wrapped in a 
peplos, and with the left hand is holding up one of the ends of it,— 
an action peculiar to the figures of Aphrodité. Explanatory inscrip- 
tions accompany the various personages and illustrate the subject, 
EYAAIMONIA, Felicity, accompanied by TANAAISIA, the personi- 
fication of the eternal banguets, receives IIOAYE[rn |, him who is to 
live for many years. The Moira holding her thread is designated by a 


* Olymp, ii 64, of esq + P. 615, od. Bekker. 
i Éhte des i Monumenta Céramographiques, t, iv. pL bord 
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euphemistic epithet, KAAH, the Beautiful; while at the other extremity 
of the scene YT IEIA, Health, expresses by her attitpde and her gesture 
the grief which she feels at being separated from her lover. There are 
here, therefore, two rivel goddesses—the goddess of the abode of the 
dead, designated by the name of Endaimonia, the name appropriated to 
the beatitude of the initiated, who are themselves evdaiuovec ; and the 
goddess of terrestrial life. The name given to the young man who is 
passing from the one to the other is the indication of a career cut short in 
its prime, and which receives in the future life compensation for the 
fatal decree which has shortened the earthly life. 

We are within the same order of ideas and the same allegories with a 
bas-relief in the monastery of Luka, in the Peloponnésos,* in which is 
seen TEAETH, the Initiation personified, holding in her hand the 
phialé which contains the draught from which she is about to imbibe 
* eternal inebriation,” tôn aitoviog, one of the forma of beatitude promised 
to the initiated; before her is EYOHNIA, Abundance, represented with 
the same connections as Pandaisia on the vase of Ruvo; behind her, 
before the mutilation of the bas-relief, stood EIIIKTHZIZ, the Pos- 
session of the Goods of Immortality. 

The Barone painted vase,t of which we have already spoken in con- 
nection with the epopieia of Eleusis, prosents analogous allegorical 
scenes on one of its faces, each having, corresponding to it, on the other 
face one of the episodes of the myth represented in the mysteries, the 
very episode which there revealed the same-notion to the initiated. To 
ihe combat of Zeus with one of the Titanes who had murdered Iakchos- 
Zagreus is opposed the victor in the horse-race, arrived at tho close of 
his career and crowned by Niké—a transparent symbol of the close of 
life; the apparition in the epopteia of the ears of corn, the final emblem 
of the palingenesia, has for its analogue the young man welcomed in the 
eternal gardens by Endaimonia, near to whom is Pandaisia, bringing the 
fruits for the banquet deposited in a kalatAos.: The Barone vase thus 

monn, brings together and contrasts with each other the two modes of expression 
of which the mystic doctrines were susceptible in the monuments of art 
—the representation properly mythological and the pure allegory. The 
two elements are combined in the painting of another vase, which forms 
part of the collections of the British Museum, and was discovered at 
Athens.[ This painting transports us to the empire of the infernal 
Aphrodité in the midst of her wood of myrtle-trees, celebrated in the 
mystic hymns of Pamphós. The goddess, ADPOAITH, is-seated, hold- 
ing Erós on her shoulder, while ILELOQ, Persuasion, is preparing a cage 
in which he is to be shut up. During this time EYAAIMONIA, 
Beatitude, is gathering the fruits for the banquet of immortality; IIAYATA 
(by a fault of iotacism for wa:dsia), Instruction, and EYNOMIA, Good 
* Ann. dell Instt. Archeologico, t. i. pl o. No. 1. 
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‘Observance of Rule, two personifications whose connection with the 
institution of the mysterigs is evident, are contemplating the scene and 
bringing a necklabe similar to that which Eudaimonia presents to 
Polyetés on the vase of Ruvo; lastly, KAEOIIATPA, Glory of the 
Ancestors; who recalls the personifications of Eukleia and Kleodoxa in 
other analogous subjects," approaches with a skaphé filled with fruit. The 
cage in which Erós is about to be confined, and the symbolical necklace 
which appears in all these designs, are circuitous ways of expressing the 
all-powerful bonds of Hadés, those bonds which are no other than the 
overpowering spell by which he retains the dead in his abode, according 
to the mystic idea which Platónt has embellished with all the magic of 
bis style. 

Bat why is it Erós who thus becomes captive instead of the dead 
man himself, who does not appear on the vase in the British Museum, as 
on those of which we have previously spoken? Itis because the entry into 
possession of eternal beatitude is habitually represented as a scene of 
love or of marriage. This intention is evident on the vase of Ruvo and 
on the Barone vase, where the idea is expressed under a purely allegorical 
form, that of the marriage of the initiated young man with Eudaimonia. 
The corresponding mythological expression is that which makes the 
dead man the husband of Persephoné, or the dead woman the wife of 
Hadés—-a belief expressed in a certain number of epitaphs of the more 
elegant period, which afterwards became simply a poetic commonplace, but 
which originally had & very exalted signification, drawn from the doctrine 
of the mysteries of Eleusis and constituting a privilege of the initiated. 
The assimilation which it implies between the man purified by initiation, 
after death, and the gods themselves, is perhaps the explanation of the 
traces of euhemerism which Cicerot thought he had discerned in the 
Eleusinia. Hence the employment of certain mythological subjects, and 
in particular of that of the amours of Aphrodité and Adónis, on so 
many painted vases executed for tombs, where they express in a rourldabout 
way the same notion as the allegorical subjects directly derived from the 
mysteries which we have just been considering. 

Francois Lenoparant. 


ae 
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THE LAST PHASE OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


T last we may be allowed to hope that this weary and seemingly 
interminable war is drawing to a close. The relief of Kandahar 
is by no means an easy operation, but there is, we hope and believe, 
little doubt but that it will be successfully achieved. And then the 
war will be ended. The defeat at- Kuakh-i-Nakhud has destroyed the 
last delusion cherished and preached by the champions of a “ Forward” 
policy; and it is impossible that the Government should any longer 
hesitate to withdraw completely and promptly from ‘Afghanistan. The 
singularity, however, of the history of this war—and that which I 
propose to demonstrate in the following pages—is this, that each dis- 
astrous development has been due to the extraordinary perversity with 
which both the late and present Governments have declined to look 
facts in the face, preferring instead to go in pursuit of political will-o’- 
the-wisps. The story is, I think, both curious and instructive. 

UU In referring to the origin of the war in Afghanistan, it is no longer 
necessary to state and refute seriatim the accusations brought by the 
Indian Government against the late Ameer Shere Ali, or any of the 
other pretexts which were urged in justification of the war. All those 
who are at all cognizant of the facts know that both the accusations 
and the pretexts were fabrications pure and simple. Shere Ali 
never intrigued with Russia; Shere Ali never refused to receive General 
Chamberlain’s mission; Shere Ali never sent an insulting letter to the 
Government of Lord Lytton; our mission was not repulsed with insult 
and threats of violence in the Khyber Pass. All statements to the 
contrary are now known to be false. The boxes full of compromising 
Russian documents alleged to have been found at Kabul, never were 
found; and General Roberts, after diligent investigation, could dis- 
cover no more damning evidence of Russian influence in Kabul than & 
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few Russian teapots, and a certain number of Russian boots and buttons. 
Neither is it now necessary to refute Sir Stafford Northcote’s prepos- 
terous contention ¢hat tHe war was undertaken in order to “ quiet” the 
minds of the people of India. The war was a war of wanton unpro- 
voked aggression, and branding the British character with the deeper 
disgrace, because it involved a cynical disregard of ancient treaties, and 
an attack upon an old and faithful ally. It was not a war resulting 
from any unforeseen alarm, or any sudden heat of passion. For 
eighteen months was the Indian Government at work weaving its toils 
around its victim, and when at length it struck, it did so with a 
calumny on its lips. The object of this invasion was to reduce 
Afghanistan to the position of a vassal State. The Indian Government 
had no desire to interfere with the internal administration of the 
Ameer, but what they did desire, and went to war in order to obtain, 
was the military command of his external frontier. British troops 
were to dominate the Himdoo Khosh. And here it is that we enter 
among that swarm of delusive dreams, of idle baseless fancies, on 
which, instead of facts, the late Government chose to base their policy, 
in Afghanistan. Even they could not fail to see that India was not in 
8 condition to sustain the burden of an arduous and costly campaign. 
Six milliona of her people had died of hunger, and almost the entire 
mass of her agricultural population was steeped to the very lips in 
misery and destitution. The Government, however, would not relinquish 
its schemes of conquest; but thoy soothed their consciences by making 
believe that the scheme was so very small a one that, practically, it 
would entail no crushing burden upon India. In defiance of past 
experience, in opposition to the warnings of those who knew the people 
and the country best, they chose to believe that they vould reduce 
Afghanistan to a state of vassalage in a campaign of a few weeks, and 
at no greater cost than a million and a quarter of money. True, in order 
to obtain even this small sum, it would be necessary to break our plighted 
faith and confiscate the Famine Insurance Fund—but with such a great 
end in view, so trifling a peccadillo as this could be condoned. at 
The campaign which followed demonstrated the absurdity of the 
anticipations under which it had been commenced. We succeeded, it 
is true, in getting a force to Kandahar, but we were immediately obliged 
to withdraw two-thirds of it to India in order to prevent its destruction 
from hunger. And the portion which remained was, as it were, nailed 
to the spot by the destruction of its baggage train. ‘There can be no 
question that if Shere Ali had not died, this slender remnant of the 
Kandahar column would have been in very considerable danger. The 
largest and most efficient part of his army he had concentrated at 
Herat, whither he himself was proceeding when death overtook him. 
In that force, so long as he lived, there would have been no such dis- 
sensions as those which, for so many months, detained,Eyoub Khan at 
Herat. General Stewart, in short, would have been besieged by Shere 
FFA 
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Ali in Kandahar, at a time when reinforcements could not have reached 
him either from the Indus or from Kabul, and when the-troops under 
him were numerically inferior to those which "garrison Kandahar at the 
present moment. The death of Shere Ali relieved the Government of 
India from a position of extreme difficulty and danger. The unity of 
Afghanistan perished with him.  Yakoub Khan was proclaimed Ameer 
of Kabul, and almost his first act was to write a friendly letter to the 
Government of India, expreesing his desire to arrange an honourable 
peace. These overtures resulted in the Treaty of Gundamuk. i 
Lord Lytton and his employers had now a splendid opportunity of 
extricating themselves from the embarrassments into which they had 
ignorantly plunged. The campaign had, it is true, been a ludicrous and 
contemptible failure; but there was no necessity so to represent it in 
official documents and the columns of inspired newspapers. At that 
period the British nation appeared to have developed a quite limitless 
capacity for gullibility ; and with judicious word-painting, the march to’ 
Candahar and-the skirmishes at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar Kotul 
_ might be made to bear -the semblance of exploits of a highly heroic 
character. What the national credulity was capable of accepting without 
difficulty was seen by its ready acquiescence in the fiction of a “ scientific 
frontier. But the Government still clung to its dreams, its idle base- . 
‘less fancies, and still insisted upon regarding these as facta on which it 
- was safe to establish a policy. Accordingly they insisted that the new 
.Ameer, Yakoub Khan, should receive an undefended British envoy in 
the city of Kabul. It is worth while to recall the advice and the pre- 
cedents in defiance of which this criminal stipulation was exacted from 
- the luckless Yakoub Khan. In the memorable Peshawur Conference, 
: Sir Lewis Pélly had made a similar proposition to Noor Mahommed 
‘Shah, the Minister of the Ameer, and the following was the reply he 
received :— 


*' Tn the first place, the people of Afghanistan have a dread of thig proponi 
n 804 itis firmly fixed in ther minds and deeply rooted in their hearts, that if - 
T ishmen or other Huropeans once set foot in their country, it will sooner or 
later pass out of their hands. In no way can they be reassured on this point, 
and it is impossible to remove these opinions from their minds, for they adduce 
many grounds in support of them, the mention of whioh now would greatly 
long this discussion. ‘Therefore, since the opinions of the people of Afghan- 
istan are such, the protection of the Mnglishmen in the midst of those hill tribes’. 
is difficult, nay. imposible, because the whole army and the subjects of the 
Government are of these mountain people. It is necessary to view the subject 
with justioe. It is known what were the nots of the Afghan people at the time the 
army of your Government was in that country, and Shah Sooja-ul-Mulk was 
with you, and I need not therefore relate them. What deeds did they do in the 
very bazaarsof Kandahar and Kabul? One of them was hanged for an act per- 
by him. A few days later another committed the same act. This state 
of affairs continued for three and was not stopped. But, besides this, there 
are some people pho, out of hostility to the Ameer, would searetly kill soma 
sahib in order to mar the friendship of the two Governments. as not the 
Oominander-in-Chief of the Ameer’s army murdered by these people in the very 
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midst of twenty thousand of his troops? . . . . Again, if at any time a disturd- 
ance, a revolution, should occur in Afghanistan, the sahiba would certainly be de- 
stroyed ; and this is a point which needs no explanation ,for it is well known... . 
Therefore, in cage that, from some cause or other, the sahibs should be killed, 
where would the consequences lead to? Eternal reproach and bitterneas against 
Afghanistan would ee the result, and their friendship with the English Govern- 
ment, destroyed, would be exchanged for enmity.” 

It is an amazing thing that men possessed of a particle of common 
sense should have acted in defiance of such earnest warnings as these. 
But their action becomes all the more amazing when we remember how 
sadly and abundantly our own experiences had testified to their truth. 
The Residents who at various times have been deputed to represent the 
British Government in the cities of Afghanistan and Central Asia are 
the following :—Stoddart, Conolly, Loveday, Todd, Rawlinson, Mac- 
naghten, and Burnes, Of these, Stoddart, and Conolly were murdered 
in Bokhara ; Loveday was murdered at Dadur, in the territory of the 
Khan of Khelat ; Todd escaped death at Herat by making a precipitate 
retreat from the city; Rawlinson was not slain at Kandahar, because 
the city was garrisoned by a British army; but Macnaghten and Burnes, 
as all the world knows, were killed in Kabul, although a division of 
British troops had held the city for three years. In recent years, a 
British mission had been sent to Kandahar, consisting of General 
Lumaden, his brother, and Dr. Bellew. Dost Mahommed Khan was 
then Ameer of Afghanistan, but even he could only preserve their lives 
by keeping them in such strict seclusion that, on his return, General 
Lumsden declared that he would have known more of what was passing 
in the interior of Afghanistan had he remained in the British canton- 
ment of Peshawur. Added to all this was the utter uncertainty whether 
Yakoub Khan could maintain his position in Kabul. It was clear that, 
great as his difficulties would be under any circumstances, they must be 
incaleulably enhanced by the presence of a British Resident» in his 
capital. Such a visitor could not fail to be a powerful incentive of that 
“ disturbance or revolution" in which “the sahibs would certainly bec - 
destroyed.” If the Government were determined not to forego the 
privilege of stationing an English officer in the capital of Afghanistan, ` 
prudence and humanity alike imperatively demanded that this step 
should not be taken until & stable and powerful Government had been 
established there. To act otherwise was to sacrifice the lives of the 
entire mission in a fruitless enterprise, and to involve the British 
Empire in a second war far more costly than that which had just ter- 
minated. But a Government fed upon dreams and idle fancies was 
incapable of profiting either by warnings or experience, and Sir Louis 
Cavagnari went to Kabul knowing that he was going to his grave. Six 
weeks after his arrival there, he and all his comrades were massacred 
precisely as Shere Ali’s minister had warned Sir Lewis Pelly that a 
British mission would be massacred. 

Lord Lytton and his sagacious colleagues professed to be utterly 
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astonished at this catastrophe. Sir Louis Cavagnari had not written a word 
calculated to prepare them for such an event. It may be that he had 
not. Sir Louis Cavagnari was himself largely responsible for the policy 
which had brought him distinction, but which had placed him in his 
present dangerous position. His reputation was as deeply pledged to its 
success almost as that of Lord Lytton himself. But that warnings of 
what was coming*had reached him in abundance there cannot be a doubt. 
The following is a translation of part of a letter from a Hindoo firm 
in Kabul to-their house in one of the principal towns of the Punjab :— 

“The Feringhee Sahib-Log (£e, the English gentlemen) in the Bala Himar 
have all been killed, and nearly all their Sepoys also. It occurred in this wise, 
For some time the Pathans of the city were vary at the Ameer Sahib 
keeping the Feringhee Sahibs in the Bala Hissar, and for having beoome a vaseal 
of the Feringhees; and they used to openly say in the bazaars that if the Ameer 
Sahib did not send the Bahibs away soon, they would kil both him and them, 
and likewise the Sirdars who were favourable to the English alliance, and had 
advised the Ameer Sahib to make it; and and fights used to take 

Ince daily between the citizens and Ameer ib's soldiers and the Sahib’s 

poys whenever the latter came into the bazaar to buy anything. And the 
Moollahs used to excite the people in the mosques, and call upon them to expel 
the Feringhee Kaffira from the conntry, in the cause of God and religion. And 
during the prayers and religious ceremonies of the Ramzan fast, the people got 
more and more excited by the Moollahs, who said that the outbreak of cholera 
was an indication of God's displeasure at the presence of the Feringhee Kaffirs 
ina Moslem country. And whenthe Sahibs used to pass for hawa khana (to 
take the air), the people used to curse them and spit. And the Sirdars and 
Raeesea of the city warned the Ameer Sahib, and the Ameer Sahib told the 
Sahiba not to go out of the fort. So when the people got mad, and found that 
the Ameer Sahib would not send the Feringhees away, they went to the Bala 
Hissar, and with some of the Ameer Sahib's troops a ed and burned the 
residence the Sahibs were in, and killed them all.” ; 

The massacre of the Embassy was necessarily followed by a march 
to Kabul to seck out and punish the perpetrators of this outrage. And 
if General Roberts, on the completion of his duty, had withdrawn from 
the city instead of attempting to winter there, we should have escaped 
^ “all our subsequent difficulties. But General Roberts not merely re- 

mained at Kabul, but—under instructions, I suppose, from the Govern- 
ment of India—pursued a course of policy which raised all Central 

Afghanistan and Kohistan against him, and for some days caused him. 

to be ignominiously cooped up behind his entrenchments at Sherpur. 
It is necessary to explain, with some detail, what this policy was, in 
order to be able to judge of the merits of the (so-called) settlement of 
Afghanistan which is being attempted by the present Government. 
The Ghilsyes are the most numerous and the best soldiers of the 
' four great sections into which the Afghan tribes are divided. They 
also constituted the bulk of Yakoub Khan’s supporters. The road 
across the Shutr Gurdun, by which General Roberts’ troops had to 
advance to Kabel, is in the possession of the Ahmedsye Ghilzyes. The 
chief of this tribe, and the leading man of all the Ghilxye chieftains, is 
a certain Padshah Khan. On Yakoub Khan becoming Ameer, Padshah 
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Khan had been nominated his Wazeer, or chief minister; and it was 
through this same chief that the Ameer made -his firat overture for 
peace to the British Government. ,Now that an advance had to be 
made over the Shutr Gurdun, it became a matter of the first importance 
to obtain the co-operation of the Ahmedzyes, to assist us across the pass 
and up to Kabul. Before the peace of Gundamuk a friendly under- 
standing had been established between the British Government and 
Padahah Khan, through the agency of Captain Rennick, a political officer 
with General Roberts’ force. It had been arranged that in case of an 
advance to Kabul becoming necessary, Padshah Khan should aid our 
troops in surmounting the Bhutr.Gurdun, and tho price to be paid for 
such assistance had been fixed. When Sir Louis Cavagnari went to 
Kabul, he went vid the Shutr Gurdun, and all arrangements for his 
passage had been made by this Padshah Khan. Relying, therefore, 
upon his continued co-operation, General Roberts addressed a letter to 
him, which ran as follows :— 

“Whereas we intend to proceed shortly to Kabul, eid Loghur, with a view to 
render friendly assistance and support to His Highness the Ames, and take 
revenge on the mutineera who massacred the Embassy, I hope that you, ont of 
your devotion of long standing (to the British amelie S wil give me the 
pleasure of seeing you at Khushi at the time of the arrival of the British camp 
there, and will accompany me to your own limits By that you will do service 
to the Government and be handsomely rewarded. Rest assured in every respect, 
and do not fail to join the camp at Khushi.” . 

Padshah Khan obeyed his instructions. He appeared in our camp 
at Khushj and was of invaluable assistance to us. A private letter 
speaks of his services in the following manner: “ Padshah Khan turned 
wp trumps, or the force could never even have got to Khushi, far less 
to Kabul, had it not been for the camel carriage furnished by the | 
Ghilzyes." This, however, was the least important service he rendered 
to the force under General Roberts. Those of my readers who can 
recall the incidents of the battle of Charasia will remember that while 
the small British column was engaged with the Afghan regiments in |, 
front, the hills on both flanks were crowded with thousands of Ghilxyes. 
Had these swarmed down upon our soldiers, it is not improbable that 
the fight of Charasia might have been converted into a disaster like that 
of Kuskh-i-Nakhud. But they took no part in the engagement.— 
Why? Because their chief, Padshah Khan, was in the British camp. 
General Roberts, however, thought fit, for reasons known only to him- 
self, to withhold the stipulated reward from Padshah Khan, and thus, 
at the very outset of the campaign, to convert his powerful clansmen from 
friends into enemies. For it was not as if this act had merely deprived 
a single. man of that which he had expected to receive. The money 
for which Padshsh Khan had stipulated would have been divided 
amongst the minor chiefs and tribesemen, as a sort of compensation for 
the peaceful passage of the British troops through their territory. This 
act was, as it were, th» germ of that great tribal gathering which, a few 
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months subsequently, all. but destroyed the British garrison in Kabul, 
General Roberts fostered its rapid growth by the extraordinary policy 
he thought fit to adopt in Kabul. - 
'  Padshah Khan was Yakoub Khan’s Wazeer ; and the reader will have 
observed that General Roberts bases the demand for co-operation which 
he addressed to this chief on the ground that the force was marching. 
to Kabul in order to “render friendly assistance and support to His 
Highness the Ameer.” No stronger ground could have been selected. 
. Yakoub Khan was the Ameer-elect of the Ghilsyes, and not of these. 
only, but of all the most powerful tribes in Northern Afghanistan —the. 
Kobhistanis, the Wardaks, the Suleiman Kheyls, and the Tarakyzes. 
Even the Afghan regiments who fought against us at Charasia, fought 
(as General Roberts afterwards acknowledged) in no spirit of hostility 
to Yakoub Khan, but under a mistaken impression that he was a 
prisoner in the British camp. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts appears sufficiently obvions. It was, that the tranquil occupation 
of Kabul depended upon the kind of treatment meted out to the 
Ameer. But how does General Roberts proceed to act? He hangs a 
large number of prisoners taken in battle on the ground that they were 
traitors to Yakoub Khan, because they fought against us. A little 
while after, he has to make the painful confession that these brave 
soldiers were executed on a complete misapprehension of their feelings 
and motives. They thought they were fighting for, not against the. 
Ameer. Yakoub Khan. But even after this the General's eyes were 
not opened to the true character of the situation in Afghanistan. 
Yakoub Khan himself—to “ render friendly assistance and support" to 
whom had been the professed object of our march to Kabul-—is suddenly 
hurried off as a State prisoner to British India. From that day to 
this no explanation of this act has been given to the public. It was 
preceded by an investigation which is now universally acknowledged to 
have been “ a farce;" nor does any one doubt at the present time that 
Yakoub Khan was free from any complicity in the massacre of the 
British Embassy. For the tribes of Northern Afghanistan, and espe- 
cially those dwelling in the neighbourhood of Ghuznee and the Shutr 
Gurdun, but one conclusion was possible. They found that their 
co-operation had been obtained by the British general on the false plea 
that he was marching to Kabul as the friend and ally of their Ameer. 
They found that as soon as their assistdnce was unneeded he repudiated 
the conditions on which it had been rendered,—that soldiers loyal to the 
Ameer were being summarily executed on the pretence thet they were 
his enemies,—and that, finally, the Ameer himself had been suddenly 
deported from the country asa prisoner. But one conclusion, I say, was 
possible for the Afghans to draw from such acts as these ; and that was, 
that the independence of Afghanistan was menaced—-that unless they 
Tose as an united nation to protest against their doom, they would find 
themselves in bondage to the British infidels. That such were tha ` 
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feelings which inspired the great attack on the cantonmenta of Sherpur, 
in December of 1879, comes out very clearly in the following passage. 
It is extracted from a letter which appeared in the Pioneer for its 
Kabul correspondent :— 

“The fuller we examine into the jehad, the more clear it becomes that the 
late combination more nearly approached a general movement among all sections 
than any that has yet been attempted. In the short period during which it 
existed nearly dme available fighting man in North-eastern Afghanistan flocked 
to the banners consecrated by Mushki Alum..... Even Padshah Khan, 
whose virtues short-sighted politicians. have extolled, brought a contingent to Kabul, 
and fought against us with desperate hatred, although he had greatly sinoothed our 
path during the first march from AN Kheyl. .... The countenance Mahomed 
dan and Mushki Alum received from Yakoub Khan's mother and wife gave them 
a atatus which they did not fail to use to the best of their advantage, and . 
they made it appear in their attempt to negotiate with Sir Frederick Roberts that they 
were the patriotio leaders of a movement which had for tts object not so much the 
ejectment of the British as the revival of the Ameership. Singularly enough the 
removal of Yakoub Khan was made the pretext for their occupation of Kabul. 
-.. . Yakoub Khan’s mother, working e Mushki Alum and his mollahs, 
turned the full tide of religious enthusiasm aroused by the jehad into channels 
which should serve to place either her exiled son or grandson on the throne, and 
the proclamation of Musa Jan as Ameer was a bold step, which may give us much 
trouble to nullify.” 

I would ask the particular attention of my readers to the passages in 
the foregoing extract which I have italicised. They are full of instruction 
for those who desire to understand the causes of the monstrous crimes, 
and the more monstrous blunders that we have committed in India, and 
notably in Afghanistan. There are few—very few—Englishmen who 
can understand that the Oriental is a human being subject to the same 
passions as we are. Such arising as that which drove Geperal Roberts 
to seek safety behind his entrenchments at Sherpur, was the natural and 
almost inevitable consequence of the thoughtless cruelty and tyranny which 
he had displayed in Kabul. He had entered the country under a false 
pretence. The executions and deportations which had marked ‘his rule 
in Kabul, were more than sufficient to drive any high-spirited people to 
frenzy. But the Englishman in India cannot believe that if you prick 
an Oriental he will bleed; that if you wrong him he will revenge. 
Mark the language of this candid correspondent. He is utterly amazod 
that the Afghans should have resented the high-handed deportation of a 
Prince to whom they had sworn allegiance. He thinks the excitement 
is an artificial affair, got up by a few ambitious schemers. Even 
Padshah Khan, be entreats us to observe, “ whose virtues, short-sighted 
politicians had extolled” (“ virtue," according to the official theory in 
India, consists in unlimited baseness and servility to the ordera of the 
British Government), “ “brought a contingent to Kabul and fought 
desperately against us." That these rude mountaineers were inspired 
by any g f rino that their hearts had been moved 
hom*General Roberta 
is to this correspon- 
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dent, altogether incredible. If this lack of perceptive sympathy, 
this shallow and ungenerous estimate of the feelings animating the 
Afghans were peculiar to this correspondent, I should not have thought 
it necessary to quote his letter. But it is the besetting evil of British 
domination in India. The radical vice of our Indian empire is, that the 
moment we are compelled forcibly to assert our supremacy, our position 
becomes morally indefensible. It is the dim, half-understood consciousness 
of this fact which makes the Anglo-Indian official so bitterly hostile to 
any manifestations of a spirit of independence, either in other officials 
or in the people at large. What he needs, in order that his own con- 
science may slumber undisturbed, is absolute unquestioning submission. 
So long as this independent spirit is exhibited hy only a few, the 
British official is content to stigmatize these as mere ambitious intriguers 5 
men with a craving for notóriety, and so forth. When, as in 
Afghanistan, some thirty thousand men are moved simultaneously by a 
single impulse, the official explanation of the phenomenon is to set it 
down to “fanaticism.” This relieves the Government of all moral 
responsibility in the matter, and is an admirable salve for a troubled 
conscience. “ Fanaticism” cannot be reasoned with (so they argue), 
but must simply be stamped out, and quenched by any means that come 
most readily to hand. Sir Frederick Roberty -plan for quenching it in 
the present case was to issue a proclamation declaring that the leaders 
in this great national movement should be put to death, if captured, as 
traitors to the British Government. This was his method of “ nullifying” 
the proclamation of Musa Jan as Ameer. 

The Government of India was as blind to the veritable character of 
the situation as was their general in Kabul. They did not perceive— 
or at least they did not frame their policy upon such a perception— 
that our invasion of the country had welded the tribes of Central 
Afghanistan into a national league against the invader. The league, no 
doubt, was weakened by internal differences; but no settlement of the 

- country was possible which did not receive the hearty and ungrudging 
sanction of the leaders of the league. The late Indian Government 
would not acknowledge this. "They wanted to get hold of that impoe- 
sible combination—an Ameer who had never deviated from an un- 
questioning submission to the British Government, and yet who could 
establish his ascendancy over the national league. Hence, all their 
endeavours to bring about a settlement proved abortive. They were 
trying to achieve the impossible. The choice lay between the recogni- 
tion of Musa Jan or the restoration of his father Yakoub Khan. The 
Government of Lord Lytton would choose neither, and no other 
alternative was possible. They were still cherishing the dreams, the 
idle baseless fancies, for the sake of which they had gone to war. They 
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they issued a decree to sever Kandahar from the rest of Afghanistan, 
and manufactured a puppet Wali, or Prince, to exercise sovereignty over 
it. This proceeding filled the cup of their follies to the brim. This 
was almost the only blunder which remained for them to perpetrate, and 
they perpetrated it. Having kindled a fire in Northern Afghanistan 
by their ignorant disregard of Afghan pride and independence, they 
deliberately kindled a similar conflagration in the South in a similar 
manner, ‘The news that Kandahar had been erected into a British 
province no sooner reached Herat than the dissensions in that city died 
away as if by magic.  Heratee and Kabulee regiments united their 
voices in demanding to be led against the British invader. 

At this moment, however, another chance was given to the nation to 
extricate itself from its thickening embarrassments. The general election 
expelled the Conservatives from power, and placed the present Govern- 
ment in office. Now, at last, we might have hoped that we had shaken 
ourselves free from dreams, and were about to fashion our policy in the 
light of facts. There wss not & member of the Cabinet who was not 
pledged, as deeply as words could commit a man, to a policy of complete 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. There was absolutely nothing which stood 
in the way of an immediate execution of such a policy. The great 
majority of the nation would have hailed it with rejoicmg; the 
situation was exceptionally favourable for its adoption. The plea 
for postponing such an evacuation had been, that having over- 
turned what Government had formerly existed in Afghanistan, we 
were bound to remain until we had substituted some other in its stead. 
There would have been some strength in this plea if our presence 
in the country had conduced in any way to order or tranquillity. But 
it did nothing of the kind. It kept the tribes in a state of chronic 
ferment and excitement. It cherished the ambitious hopes of powerless 
pretenders, who hoped to obtain through us that which, unassisted, they 
would not even have aspired to. Nevertheless, not through any exertions . 
of ours, but almost accidentally, a sort of “settlement” had taken place 
in Afghanistan about the time when the present Government came into 
office. The unity of Afghanistan had perished. Shere Ali was a ruler 
of exceptional ability; and the unity he had established in Afghanistan 
was achieved only after years of civil war. With his death, it naturally 
came to an end also. A tripartite division of Afghanistan had taken 
its place. Abd-al-Rahman Khan had established his authority in Balkh 
and the northernmost parts of Afghanistan ; all Central Afghanistan was 
willing either to receive back Yakoub Khan, or to acknowledge as Ameer 
hisson Musa Jan; while all Southern Afghanistan from Herat to the 
frontiers of Khelat was willing to submit to Eyoub Khan. ‘The obvious 
policy of the new Government was to accept this tripartite division as 
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of money had been expended, and the native army crippled and dir- 
organised. At tho same time, while we had made these vast and costly 
sacrifices to guard against a Russian invasion of India, Russia had 
demonstrated her utter incapacity to attempt an enterprise so gigantic by 
the failure of her campaign against the Tekke Turkomans. This, however, 
was not the whole of what had been established by the war. Tho war 
had shown, beyond reach of question, that even an unopposed occupation 
of Afghanistan would be to weaken the defensive strength of the Indian 
frontier. Afghanistan, with its inhospitable hills and stony waterless 

, plains, was a barrier which rendered our Indian frontier absolutely safe 
from external attack. No army attempting to surmount it could reach 
India in a condition to fight an offensive campaign. To insist, therefore, 
upon an immediate evacuation of the country was no more than to yield 
to the logic of the situation. For the purpose of evacuating Northern 
Afghanistan, negotiations should have been entered upon with the leaders 
of the national league. As regards Kandahar, our puppet Wali ought to 
have been pensioned off, and Eyoub Khan invited to take charge of the 
district as we evacuated it, With Abd-al- Rehman Khan there was no need 
to have entered into negotiations at all. Had this course been followed, 
not a British soldier need have remained in Afghanistan a month after the 
present Government assumed office. We should have been spared the 
bloody defeat of Kuskh-i-Nakhud,and the dangerous and difficult campaign 
which must now be undertaken to liberate our beleaguered garrisons, 
and retrieve, as far as possible, our damaged military reputation. - Un- 
happily for India and ourselves, the new Government had “dreams” of 
its own which paralysed their policy. They believed that they were under 
an obligation,to confer “ institutions” upon Afghanistan. They could 
not feel assured that the “ honour of the country " was not pledged to 
maintain & puppet Wali in the sovereignty of Kandahar. Weeks grew 
into months, and no progress was made towards the solution of either of 

_these knotty probloms. India and the nation were boing taxed at the 
rate of a million a month pending the solution of a point of casuistry, 
and the discovery of an “ institution " to be left as a memento of our- 
selves in the grateful hearts of the people of Afghanistan. Meanwhile, 
the army of Eyoub Khan was drawing every day nearer and nearer to 
the Helmund; and we are at this monient experiencing the evil conse- 
quences of a policy of procrastination. 

It may be urged that the recognition of Abd-al-Rahman Khan is tanta- 
mount to the discovery of an “institution.” This recognition is a great 
mistake. It is an attempt, by means of a proclamation, to upset that 
balance of power which the inherent force of events had brought about in 
Afghanistan; and its ultimate failure is all but certain. But a greater 
mistake still was the exacting from Abd-al-Rahman Khan any conditions - 
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and their chiefs who had fought against us with such eminent courage 
and determination, a candidate for the Ameership could bring no worse 
recommendation then that he was agreeable to the British. 8o long, 
therefore, as Abd-al-Rahman was at a distance from Kabul, he turned 
a cold and indifferent ear to the overtures of our political officers. He 
hoped to be recognized as Ameer by his own countrymen without any 
interposition from us. But the further he advanced into Afghanistan 
the more he became aware of his own weakness. So long as Yakoub 
Khan or his son survives, Abd-al-Rahman Khan will never be cordially 
accepted by the Ghilsyes as their ruler, for this reason, that Yakoub is 
half a Ghilzye by birth, and’ Abd-al-Rahman is not. The Ghilzyes have 
always chafed at the fact of a Barukzye ruling in their capital. And it 
is his lineage that has made them so marvellously loyal to Yakoub 
Khan. The growing conviction, that without our assistance he could 
never become Ameer, caused Abd-al-Rahman Khan to close with the 
proposals of the British Government. But by hampering him with con- 
ditions we have rendered his tenure of power less secure even than it 
otherwise would have been. We ought to have recognised no Ameer. 
All that we had any need to recognise was the de facto government 
existing in Central Afghanistan—in other words, the leaders of the 
national league, who had proclaimed Musa Jan as their Ameer. But, 
as I have said, a greater mistake still was the exacting conditions from 
Abd-al-Rahman Khan. In all such conditions there are the germs of 
future war; and what we need above all things is to be free from all 
entanglements with Afghanistan or its people. The evil of all such 
conditions as this is, that they bind us down to a course of action at 
some future time which we may find it highly inconvenient—perhaps 
impossible—to adopt. And the stipulation itself is utterly worthless: 
, whatever be the foreign policy of Abd-al-Rahman Khan, it is impossible 
that any danger should thereby menace India during his lifetime. 
Russia has enough on her hands to occupy all her strength and resources 
for at least fifty years to come, even if the war had not demonstrated 
the physical impossibility of au invasion of India. 

So far, therefore, as we lave got hitherto, the only “ institutions” we 
have found it possible to bestow upon Afghanistan have been “ war and 
fire, red ruin and the breaking up of laws." The present Government 
were really desirous to change these “ institutions" for others of a more 
humane description. But they have failed. Their benevolent inten- 
tions have had issues precisely similar to those which waited upon the 
intentions of the late Government ; more slaughter, that is, ofa brave and 
high-spirited people, who are merely fighting for that freedom which every 
Englishman worthy of the name values as his greatest privilege. We trust, 
then, that this experiment will be the last—that, Kandahar once relieved, 
we shall immediately evacuate the country, and leave the Afghans, in 
entire independence, to fashion their f* institutions" as they please. 


Rosst D. O8BORN. 
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ANY students of literature have watched with interest the attempts 
which have been recently made by some of our younger poeta to 
naturalise in England certain archaic forms of verse which were atone 
time popular in France, and which have of late years been revived in 
that country by some of the members of the neo-Romantic school. .So 
far the attempt cannot be said to have met with much success. Ve 
have had a few rondels, rondeaux, triolets, villanelles, ballades, and the 
like, often deftly constructed, and sometimes exhibiting a grace so 
exquisite that it is on the point of passing into absolute beauty; but, 
after all, our" English poets do not seem to move freely in these Gallican 
fetters, and English readers, as & body, have treated the revival with an 
indifference which does not promise well for its longevity. Why this 
is so cannot be decided hastily; but it may be considered certátfi that 
the frigid reception of the revived forms cannot be attributed either 
wholly or in large measure to their arbitrary character ; for the sonnet, 
which is as arbitrary as the rondel, and which was, when first imported 
from Italy, quite as unfamiliar, has become completely naturalized 
among us,and has been chosen by so many English poets as a favourite 
form of expression, that we have come to look upon it as little more 
artificial than the so-called heroic verse—the iambic pentameter—which 
we are accustomed to consider such a typical English vehicle, The 
history of the sonnet in England would be an interesting subject for a 
small volume, but as yet no adequate or exhaustive survey of the wide 
and fall-eared field has been attempted; for the contributions made to 
sonnet literature by Leigh Hunt, Mr. John Dennis, Archbishop Trench, 
and others, have been confessedly partial and desultory, and in the face 
of many contributions to poetical criticigm which have of late been 
among the precious gifts of the years, we hope that one of the boons 
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which the near future may have-u store for us will be some work 
written especially for those ~ao have taken to heart Wordsworth’s 
exhortation, “ Scorn not the sonnet.” 

The task of the writer of such a book has of late been much facili- 
tated by the labours of Mr. David M. Main, whose recently published 
Treasury of English Sonnets brings, for the first time within the 
boards of a single volume, a really satisfying collection of as much of 
our sonnet work as can be considered really representative. The 
Treasury opens with two sonnets from Sir Thomas Wyat, to whom 
we owe the acclimatization of the Italian exotic which has taken so 
kindly to our insular soil and air, and closes with that sonnet of terrible 
beauty, instinct with sombre splendour, which Oliver Madox Brown, a 
boy even more marvellous than Chatterton, prefixed to his weird pas- 
sionate romance of The Black Swan. Between these, we need 
hardly say, are to be found infinite riches in a little room. Here are 
the dainty measures of Sir Philip Sidney; the crystals which reflect the 
clear though cold light of Spenser’s passion; the cunningly wrought 
caskets, rich with varied imagery, in which Shakspeare locked his soul’s 
secret; the grave and majestic harmonies of Milton, that “ God-gifted 
organ voice of England;" the solemn-thoughted, passionately contem- 
plative records of Wordsworth’s retirement to “the sonnet’s scanty plot 
of ground ;” the painted windows of “warm gules,” rose-bloom, and 
* soft amethyst” through which the spirit of Keats throws a coloured 
radiance; and, most dear and memorable of all, those nightingale 
melodies, those resonant heart-throbs wrought into a divine music, those 
ecstagies of love and grief and high aspiration, which have been left as - 
an immortal legacy by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

There are two questions which at once put themselves ¢o any writer 
upon the subject of the sonnet. First comes the query, What is a 
sonnet? then the further question, What are the qualities in virtue of 
which a sonnet takes rank and precedence? In England it yas only 
for & short time that the first question was an easy one to answer. 
Into the history of the various forms of the Italian sonnet it is not 
necessary to travel, for we have only to do with that one form which, 
after many struggles, had become universally recognized as the most 
perfect. To a true student of sonnet develepmeni the notion that a 
sonnet might be advantageously written in four ordinary elegiac quatrains 
and a couplet, or in seven couplets, or with any other arrangement 
of the rhymes than the two or three which had become established by 
repeated experiments, would not sound one whit more absurd than 
the theory that a sonnet might be written in thirteen, or in fifteen, 
or in any other number of lines; for if, in a purely arbitrary form the 
canons of composition sanctioned by an established nomenclature may 
be violated in one particular, they may be violated in all, and when 
this violation is accomplished, where is the sonnet? ur present loose 
English theory “in favour of a relaxation . . . . of nearly every law 
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in the Italian code, except the two cardinal ones which demand that 
the sonnet shall consist of fourteen rhymed decasyllabic verses, and be 
a development of one idea, mood, feeling, or sentimerrt," has the adhesion 
of Mr. Main, from whose Preface we quote; but it is clear that it has 
been formulated to fit the facts, for it would naturally be unpleasant to 
adhere to a canon which would exclude all the sonnets of Shakspeare 
and a considerable number of very beautiful specimens by later poets. 
The superiority of the true Italian to the Shakspearian or any other 
sonnet form in unity, weight, and harmony, will be doubted by hardly 
any competent critic; indeed, with the solitary exception of Ebenezer 
Elliot, it has not, so far as our knowledge goes, been explicitly questioned 
by any well- -known poet; and Elliot, though he had the genuine afflatus, 
is hardly an authority on a subtle delicacy of art technique. The Italian 
sonnet is unquestionably a dificult form of verse, and it seems probable 
that the early English sonneteers were repelled by the difficulties, and 
ignorant of the splendid successes that might be achieved were those 
difficulties overcome, Sir Thomas Wyat's attempts were certainly not 
calculated to inspire a fervent faith in the possibilities of .the new 
vehicle, and even his fellow-worker, the Earl of Surrey, was ‘quick to 
find, or to think that he had found, a form more harmonious with the 
genius of the English language. . Leigh Hunt," says Mr. Main, “ has 
pointed out that Spenser, with all his Italian proclivities, was the first 
who deliberately abandoned the archetypal form of the sonnet,” but, unless 
we lay special stress upon the word “ deliberately,” even this sentence . 
does not throw the appearance of the irregular English sonnet far enough 
' back. Whether deliberately or not it is impossible to say, but the 
Ttalian code was violated by the Earl of Surrey, who died five years 
before the tecsived date of Spenser’s birth, and whose Songs and 
Sonnets were published in 1557, while Spenser’s adoption of the form 
which Surrey had originated dates from the year 1691. The definition 
of a sennet which commended itself to the author of the Faery Queen 
was indeed more elastic than that which has been adopted by Mr. Main, 
for at one period he did not even consider rhyme essential, and his 
earliest poems published under the name of sonnets are.accordingly 
written in blank verse.. Finally, he hit upon a novelty in the shape of 
a sonnet in which the thr&e quatrains are linked together by one common 
rhyme, and with this form he appeared to be satisfled, as he adopted it 
in the Amoretti, which is undoubtedly his most ambitious series of 
sonnets. It seems absurd to speak of the sonnet as an established and 
definable species of verse if we admit the legitimacy of variations like 
these; for such an admission leaves nothing of the sonnet but its 
limitation to fourteen decasyllabic lines, and even this remaining test 
is rendered meaningless by a neglect of the companion tests, which 
alone confer upon it validity, and indeed constitute its sole reason of 
being. The ondy way to untie-a Gordian knot, which must otherwise 
be recklessly cut, is to allow the name of sonnet without qualification 
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to be given only to those constructed on the Italian model; other 
fourteen-line poems being set apart by a distinguishing prefix, such as 
illegitimate, irreguldr, or Shakspearian. 

The second question, concerning the qualities which give to a sonnet 
its "special value, is one which any thoughtful writer, aware of the 
differences of opinion which have prevailed among eminent critica, will 
answer with modesty and hesitation. As one illustration of a curious 
divergence of taste and feeling, we have noticed lately that while one 
writer of fine critical genius declares that “ a true sonnet should rise into 
n climax in the last two lines, should kindle into flame as it expires, " 
another deservedly honoured authority numbers among the conspicuous 
beauties of Wordsworth's sonnets the fact that “there is hardly one 
. . which ends in a point. At the close of the sonnet, where the 
adventitious effect of the point might be apt to outshine the intrinsic 
value of the subject, it seems to have been studiously avoided. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s sonnet never goes off, as it were, with a clap or repercus- 
‘sion at the close, but is thrown off like a rocket, breaks into light, and 
falls in a soft shower of brightness.” That such a difference upon a 
mere matter of sonnet composition should be possible, seems an indica- 
tion that the sonnet has never received the amount of study which it 
deserves, and prepares us to find that, with regard to the essential, 
qualities of this verse-form, opinions are still more divided and equally 
irreconcilable. As a matter of fact this is really the case. Frequently, 
in Mr. Main's notes, we encounter verdicts of well-known critics, 
assigning to certain sonnets or-groups of sonnets a supremacy, the notes 
of which are anything but easy to discover; and we are driven to the 
conclusion that a great deal of sonnet criticism resembles the criticism 
of artistically uneducated visitors to picture galleries, who, after con- 
fessing that they are quite ignorant of painting, and only know what 
they like, do not hesitate to commit themselves to the most uncom- 
promising and unguarded estimates. Without doubt the first fact to be 
remembered in formulating canons of sonnet criticism is that a sonnet 
is a poem, and that, whatsoever it lacks, it must at any rate possess the 
qualities without which no poem can be admirable. The presentation 
of the motive, whether intellectual or emotional, must be adequate; its 
treatment must be imaginative ; and the language in which it js embodied 
must be entirely transparent and musical—chosen with such unerring 
instinct as to leave the impression that there can have been no choice, 
that every word has an inevitableness which forbids the supposition that 
any other might have taken its place. But a good sonnet must be 
something more than fourteen lines of good poetry: it must fulfil its 
peculiar conditions of being, both structural and vital. Of the former 
we have already spoken; the latter it is a more difficult task to specify 
without falling into commonplace, or drifting into what bears the 
semblance of dogmatism. The one thing most needful m the sonnet is 
what may be called impressive unity. We do not, with Mr. Main, 
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think it absolutely essential that it should be an utterance of one 
thought or one emotion, for within its bounds one thought may be 
opposed by another, and one emotion set against its opposite; but it is 
essential that the impression left by the sonnet as a whole shall be 
thoroughly homogeneous—that as it approaches its close the varying 
threads, if there have been such, should be twined together, and that the 
reader should be made to feel that the whole commends, amalgamates,, - 
and glorifies all the parts—that every part is indeed but a member of a 
vital organism, ‘Take as an illustration a sonnet of Wordsworth’s, 
unequalled among his many sonnets for tender beauty, though surpassed 
by a few in insistent power and mastering splendour :— 
‘Tt is a beauteous evening, calm ahd free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 


In down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the soa: 


Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year, - 

Gal bene d "sb at the Temple's inner shrine, 
thee when we know it not.” 

Now, there can be no doubt that this sonnet has that impressive unity 
which, as we have said, the form pre-eminently demands; but it is the 
unity which comes not of the expression of one mood, but of the 
discovery of a spiritual ground common to two moods which seem 
diverse and, at first sight, even inconsistent—the emotion roused in the 
mind of the-philosophical poet by the beating against his heart of the 
great heart of Nature, and the apparent apathy of the young girl who 
steps beside him, seemingly untouched by solemn thought. True, at the 
beginnipg of the sestette the continuity of thought appears to be 
broken, but we are only led off along a returning curve, and when we 
reach the close we compass for the first time the outline of the inspiring 
conception which informs every line of this perfect poem. 

This sonnet cannot fail to remind us of the question to which two: 
opposing answers have been quoted, as to whether in this form of com- 
position it is or is not desirable that we should be led on to a point or 
climax. Most readers, whether critical or uncritical, will agree with the 
first of the two verdicts—that the sonnet, like the plant which blooms in 
our gardens, should vindicate its right to be by the bright consummate 
flower which comes as the fulfilment of its promise, the culmination of its” | 
life. It is impossible, however, to lay down rules as to whether it is 
better that the wave of poetic emotion should gently lap or tempestuously 
break upon its shore; whether the sound left lingering in our ears by 
high poetry should be a shrill trumpet-blast or a dying fall of harp-like 
melody; for the winds of the spirit blow as they list, and Art, like 
Wisdom, is justified of her children. Still, one thing. at least may be 
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said without pedantic dogmatism—that the sonnet should, as it proceeds, 
gain strength and momentum instead of losing them; that its latest lines 
should, in sense, tn sound, or in both, reach a nobler altitude than its 
earlier ones; and that it. should leave with us a sense of victorious 
Sccomplishment, not of vague dissatisfaction, This may sometimes be 
achieved without anything that can with truth be called a climax: it is 
so achieved in Milton’s great sonnet On the late Massacres in Pied- 
moni; but oven there the poet’s instinct compels him to conclude with 
a line so weighty and sonorous that it reminds us of an avalanche 
thundering down the side of one of his “ Alpine mountains cold." 
Exaggerated straining after point and climax is bad, but so is similar 
straining after any kind of artistic effect; and if Wordsworth did, as his 
critic says he did, studiously avoid to avail himself of one of the most 
legitimate means of stamping on a reader's mind a sharp and permanent 
impression of the thought or mood he was moved to utter, he was guilty 
of an offence equally reprehensible; he was a Philistine binding only too 
effectually the Samson of song in the green withs of scholastic theory. 

The division of the sonnet into two unequal parts, a division which 
our best sonnet-writers have shown an increasing disposition to maintain, 
is, in itself, an indication of the true mode of treatment. The first eight . 
lines, technically the octave, seem as if they might be intended for a 
broad exposition of the motive; the last six, the sestette, for a special 
application of it. Here is a sonuet of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s exempli- 
fying this method of handling :— 


WORLDLY PLACE. 
t Even in a palace, life way be led well / 1 
Bo spoke the imperial ure tide i 
OF urn i ee L f ' 
common life, where, mo u 
Our freedom for a httle bread we prm ens 
And drudge under some foolish master's ken, 
"Who rates us if wo peer outaide our 
Matched with a is not this a t . 
Even in a palace! On his truth mnoere 
Who è these words, no shadow evar came ; 
And n my ill-schooled sprit is aflame 
Bome nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
TI itap andeng: ‘There were no succour here ! 
ids to noble lıfe are all within.’ " 


In this sonnet a general statement of great ethical facts of life is 
followed by a personal appropriation which brings them home. In 
another, by the same poet, the process ia reversed; it begins with the 
individual instance and passes from it to the universal lesson. The 
thought is a fine one, and the treatment singularly beautiful and 
satisfying. 

EAST LONDON. 


‘Twas A and the flerce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his window seen 
In Bpitalflelda, looked thrice disspirited ; 

I mei & preacher there I knew, and said : 
‘I and o'er-worked, how fare you in this soene ?* 


aa 
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* Dravely ! said he, ‘ for I of late have been 
Mnoh cheered With thodghis of Ohristi; e Heig bead! 


Bob an a mark of orerlasting light . 


Not with lost toil thou h the night ! e 
Slain ed ya inayat then he "at in thy home.” . 


Jn numerous instances, however, even where the formal division is 
retained, there is no such perceptible break or turn as in any of the 
sonnets we have quoted. The theme of the octave may be prolonged 
through the sestetto, but there will be a subtle difference of treatment. 
It will be carried on in a slightly changed key, or in slower or quicker 
tune; and in most sonnets of the highest class the sestette will probably 
be either a completion, concentration, or gathering together of the 
subject matter of the octave, or a return upon it from some new and 
untried point of approach, thus giving to a familiar thought or fancy 
the magnetic charm of which we thought accustomed wont and use had 
for ever deprived it. Nor is it probable that there will ever be a total 
failure of writers who will treat the sonnet as a simple unity, the two 
parts melting into one another and ceasing to be separately distinguish- 
able,-as they do in the supreme achievement of Milton, and in some of 
ihe most perfect and unapproachable efforts of Mrs. Browning and Mr. 
Rossetti, such as Substitution and the sonnet For a Venetian Pastoral. 
For evermore in matters like these the mighty masters will be & law unto 
themselyes, and the validity of their legislation will be attested and 
held against all comers by the splendour of an unchallengeable success. 

Perhaps all has been said that needs to be said concerning the peculiar 
qualities of the sonnet; for, as we have said, many of its requirements 
are only what would be the requirements of any brief poem charged 
with the adequate treatment of a single theme. It must have an ima- 
ginative completeness which leaves us serenely satisfied ; it must have an 
artistic perfectnoss which shall stand the test of that frequent and loving 
examination to which, in virtue of its very brevity, it makes a claim; it 
must have its every line strong, its every word harmonious: it must be 
concentrated yet clear, compact yet fluent; and, while every phrase and 
image is in itself a joy-giving thing of beauty, every member must remain 
in sweet subordination to the total effect and impression of the whole. 

One might almost assume without examination that even among the 
thousands of English sonnets there would be found comparatively few 
which fulfil all the conditions of so elaborate and exigent a form of 
verse. The text of Mr. Main’s Treasury contains 468 sonnets, chosen 
with true discrimination, and representing the highest achievement of 
every English sonneteer who had passed away before the close of the 
year 1879 ; but it would not be maintained by any critic, or even by 
the compiler himself, that more than a very small proportion of these can 
be classed among’ the flawless pearls of poetry. It may be doubted if 
before the time of Milton we have a single sonnet which, as a sonnet 
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and not merely as a fourteen-line poem, can be praised without 
implicit limitations and reserves. No amiable person will be in- 
clined to think harshly of editorial enthusiasm, or to blame severely 
the critic who believes he has rescued from oblivion the work of an 
undeservedly neglected genius; but, as a rule, ultimate fame is fairly 
. proportioned to desert, and if a writer has been forgotten, the presump- 
tion is, that whatever be the merits or beauties of his work, its loss of 
hold. upon the memory of mankind is but one example of the operation 
of the law of the survival of the fittest. Sir Thomas Wyat’s sonnets 
were of the true Italian type, and occasionally, as in the sonnet— 


“Divers doth use, as I have heard and know,” 


he attains that charm, a compound of ingenuity and grace, in which 
few cultured writers of his day were deficient. But.this is all; there 
is a total lack of positive virtue, of quality, of distinction; nor in pass- 
ing from his work to that of his compeer, the Earl of Surrey, do we 
make any change for the better, but remain in the same atmosphere 
of respectable commonplace. Indeed, among the courtly versifiers of 
the period—the mob of gentlemen who wrote with dignity rather than 
with ease—we only find one, Sir Philip Sidney, whose sonnet work 
rises above this dead level, and though Charles Lamb can hardly be 
acquitted of loving exaggeration when he says that the best of Sidney's 
sonnets “ are among the best of their sort,” they are certainly a refresh- 
ing oasis in a desert where nothing grew but sterile flowers of strained 
sentiment, fantastic phrase, and far-fetched imagery. Not that Sidney 
is free from the conceits of his age; his verse is, as Lamb says, “ stuck 
full of amorous fancies,” which the genial essayist celebrates affectionately 
on the ground that “True Love thinks no labour to send out thoughts 
upon the vast and more than Indian voyages, to bring home rich pearls, 
outlandish wealth, gems, jewels, spicery, to sacrifice in self-depreciating 
ximilitndes as shadows of true amiabilities in the Beloved." Sidney’s 
conceits, however, are humanised ; they glow instead of merely sparkling, 
and we do not simply see the versifier in them, but feel the gentle, 
tender, chivalrous humanity behind them. Now and then he abandons 
them altogether, and his thought and language acquire the sweet natural- 
nees and spontaneity which were the dower of both an earlier and a later 
age, but which in his time were for the court poet’s lost gifts, as in the 
following sonnet, which it seems strange should not have found a place 
among the other jewels embedded in the setting of Elia’s golden eulogy. 
Perhaps it looked too much like an English pebble to consort well with 
the spoils of those “more than Indian voyages.” ` 


*' Because I breathe not love to every one, 
Nor do not use set colouis for to wear, 
Nor nourish special locks of vowbd hair, 
Tip ducendi voire + of a groan, 
The conrtl nymphe, soq with the moan 
Lo s Love'k standard beat == 
‘ What he!’ aay they of me; ‘now I dare swear 
He cannot love, No, no, let him alone.’ 
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And think so still, if Stella know my mind! 
Profems indeed I do not Cupid's arb; ` 
But you, fair maids, at th this true shall fifd 
. That this right badge ix but worn in the heart : ^ 
Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers prove : : å 
They love indeed who quake to say they love.” 

Another reason for the exclusion of this sonnet from- Lamb's selected 
twelve may be found in its occasional lapses from perfect expressional 
grace, several of the lines being, to say the least, susceptible of improve- 
ment either in transparency or music: but if we are to deal severely 
with fine pointa like these, there are few sonnets of the period that can 
escape a whipping, and the last line betrays a penetration into the true 
mysteries of love which, if more general among Sidney’s contemporaries, 
would have slain before birth many of their “ vain amatorious poenis,” 
which confer honour upon love, and give value to literature in an equally 
infinitesimal degree. Still, it must be admitted that the sonnet quoted is. 
in workmanship inferior to at least three of Lamb’s twelve—notably to 
that exquisitely beautiful invocation to Sleep,the felicity and grace of which 
might win the suffrages of many a harsher critic than the gentle Elia. 

_ Spenser is one of our greatest poets, but he is far from being a great 

sonneteer, and of his sonnet-like poems Mr. Main utters the opinion of 
most readers when he calls them disappointing. They are deficient in 
body, frigid in tone, and altogether wanting in the graces of manner we 
- might naturally expect from the author of the Faery Queen. Among 
them all only one leaves on our own -mind any sharp impression, and 
that one has certainly a dignified movement and tender chastity of diction 
which make it worthy of its high parentage. We may not all admit 
the perfect appropriateness of Lord Macaulay’s characterisation of 
Milton’s * Avenge O Lord” as “a collect in verso," but this sonnet of 
Spenser’s has really a very appreciable affinity to the style of the collects. 
—those unique jewels of devout aspiration. : 

` " Most glorious Lord of Life! thet on this day 


Did'st make thy Sam over death and min, ` 
And having harrowed hell did'sb bring away 


enoe captive, us to win : 


that thy love we ing worthily 
‘May likewise love Thee for the samo again; 
Aul for thy wake, that all like dear didst buy; 
With love may one another entertain. 
Bo let us love, dear love, like as we ought : 
Love is the lesson which tha Lord us taughi."' 

‘As a poet, in the broadest sense of the word, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden ranks far below Spenser; but in the “ sonnet’s scanty plot ” 
he rules as of right divine, and even the lord of the world of faery 
must stand unoovered before him. There is not the same weight of 
matter in his sonnets that there is in the irregular sonnets of Shakspeare, ~ 
nor is there the same penetrative vigour of language; but there are 


qualities equally precious if not equally impressive—exquisite keenness 
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of sensibility, attested by peculiar delicacy of touch ; imaginative vision 
and notable power of rendering it; native spontaneousness happily allied 
with fine mastery of the secrets of metre and melody; and the rare 
art—carried to perfection in the sonnets of Mr. Rossetti—of making his 
verse the expression, not of crude passion, which, as Edgar Poe pointed 
out, is not genuine poetic material, but rather the reflection of passion 
in the still deeps of imaginative reverie, In Drummond's sonnet work, 
we certainly miss one characteristic which is almost a constant note of 
high genius, the magnificent recklessness which takes no thought of 
finite limitations, but boldly essays the impossible. He knew what he 
could do and what he could not do, and the outcome of this knowledge 
is a pervading equality of craftsmanship. Though almost all his sonnets 
are beautiful, there is not one of such overmastering beauty that it 
storms the citadel of the soul and takes the memory captive. We feel, 
and cannot help feeling, that when Drummond had exhausted his 
expressional possibilities, he had still a store of the raw material of 
poetry which remained unworked and unworkable, and he therefore 
remains for ever what Dr. George MacDonald, with fine insight, calls 
him— a voix voilée, or veiled voice of song.” 

Time would fail us were we to attempt to speak of the minor singers 
of that vocal age; of Sir Walter Raleigh, George Chapman, Robert 
Greene, Michael Drayton, John Donne, William Browne, and other less 
known poets; and, if the truth must be told, there is—despite the 
rhapsodising eulogies of a few critics—little in their contributions to 
sonnet literature to repay the study of any one but an editor or a 
specialist. Indeed some of the verdicts passed upon their performances 
even by men of real eminence, seem of use only as proofa of the dulling 
effect upon the finer sensibilities of long poring over essentially second- 
rate work. No one who has‘any feeling for the truly poetic in poetry 
can refrain from a sardonic smile when he finds one of these critics 
speaking of a far-fetched, extravagant, and utterly unimpressive conceit 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, entitled 4 Vision upon the Faery Queene, as 
“alone sufficient to place Raleigh in the rank of those few original 
writers who can introduce and perpetuate a new type in a literature.” 
If the false and frigid rhetoric of this Vision be the note of the new 
type, we certainly prefer the old; but the very badness of this sonnet 
seems to have fascinated its critica, and made them feel that it stood in 
all the more need of praise. Even Mr. Main, who is asa rule singularly 
free from extravagance, actually quotes, apparently with approval, the 
remark of Dr. Hannah that it has received the tribute of the imitation 
of Milton in his sonnet on his deceased wife. Both poems certainly 
begin with the word “ Methought," and both mention a tomb—“ there 
is a river in Macedon and there is a river in Monmouth ;"—but that is 
absolutely all, and this being so, it is hardly likely that Milton's 
“ tribute" can add much to Raleigh’s fame. 

We have said that the sonnet writers of the-Shakspearian age have 
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left little really memorable work, but that little may fairly claim a 
recognition of its virtues. The one grain of wheat in the bushel of 
chaff is wheat still, and in this chaff heap there are more grains than 
one, though they undoubtedly need some seeking for. One of them is 
-an irregular sonnet of Michael Drayton’s, to which Mr Henry Reed in 
his “ Lectures on the English Poets" does no more than justice when he 
' says, “ From Anacreon down to Moore I know no lines on the old subject 
of lovers’ quarrels distinguished for equal tenderness of sentiment ;” 
though when he adds “and richness of fancy," we confess that we are 
not able to follow him. The octave is, as will be seen, entirely unadorned, 
and the single metaphor in the sestette is a little marred by the double 
personification of Love and Passion, which is rather confusing, and which 
might easily have been avoided by some slight alteration in the line we 
italicise, such as— 
‘When, his pulse failing fast, ho speechless lies.” 
Of Handy we have enough and to spare in the poetry of that period ; 
but the charm of this sonnet lies in its perfect simplicity, in its singular 
directness, in its unforced pathos, m that adequacy of treatment which 
makes us feel that what had to be said is said in the best possible way. 


* Binoe there's no help, oome lob us kiss and pari— 
Nay, I have done, you no more of me; 


“And when we meet af an time again, 
Be it not seen in etther of our brows 


Now if thon would? whan all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover.” 

p of the wheat-grains is a true sonnet by John Donne on that 
one subject which, with the single exception of Love, has been the most 
favoured motive of lyrical poets, and which for the singers of our own 
dreamful day, seems possesssed of a peculiar fascination. It is to be 
doubted whether the English language has any invocation to Death 
which, for manliness, weight, and dignity, deserves a place beside this 
high utterance of the first of our miscalled “ metaphysical poeta.” 
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We know of nothing of the same kind in English poetry more im- 
pressive than this solemnly triumphant close; and the only parallel 
which occurs at the moment is the magnificent conclusion of Mr. Swin- 
burne's exquisite lyric, A Forsaken Garden, 

Besklel ont ou a spor tt ica and ra 
ane tee gee 

The remarkable, and in many respects pre-eminent, series of fourteen- 
line poems known as the sonnets of Shakspeare, present a dilemma on 
one horn of which the writer of an article like the present must be 
impaled. They fill such a space and hold such a rank in the sonnet 
literature of England, that to- ignore them is impossible, and to treat 
them adequately is not one whit less so. Numberleas volumes, the out- 
come of long and loving study, have been devoted toa theme which we 
must needs dismiss in afew brief and necessarily unsatisfactory sentences. 
True, most of these volumes have been occupied with matters which are 
irrelevant to our main purpose. Wordsworth, whose briefest criticisms 
are generally full of insight, surely erred when he said that in these 
poems Shakspeare unlocked his heart, for the precious collection is still, 
like the book in the Apocalypse, “ sealed with seven seals.” We know 
by whom the poems were written, but we can hardly say without uncer- 
tainty that we know to whom they were addressed; and, with regard to 
their true significance, speculation has followed speculation, and theory 
has set itself against theory. Perhaps it is impossible to repress the 
desire to penetrate those occult mysteries of literature of which the 
Shakspeare sonnet problem is among the most fascinating; but it is 
certainly unfortunate that perplexing questions concerning’ the genesis 
and final cause of these poems should so largely have diverted attention 
from those positive qualities which give them their main value and 
interest. 

The first of these qualities—or rather that quality in which all others 
are included—is what must be called, for want of another word, their 
pervading Shakspearianism. We smileat the “Correggiosity of Correggio,” 
and we may smile at the Shakspearianism of Shakespeare ; but, after all, 
how can the bringer-in of a unique type be defined in the terms of an 
established nomenclature? Shakspeare has this and that quality which 
belonged to his predecessors—the insight of one, the imagination of 
another, the expressional felicity of a third; but he unites them all in 
a new synthesis, and for the product of this synthesis we are bound to 
make & new definition. Until Sbakspeare has a compeer he is a class 
by himself, and as the world seems to have decided that the compeer 
has not yet arrived, he remains above all else Shakspearian. And in 
his poems, notably in these so-called sonnets, which are the richest and 
completest of them, this unique personal note is as clearly discernible 
as in the noblest of the plays, and much more discernible than in some 
of those earlier dramatic efforts which mark the tentative stage of his 
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development. If we could imaging the existence of a person of cultivated 
taste who was still ignorent of the recognised plgce of Shakspeare in 
literature, he could not pass from the sonnet work of Shakspeare’s con- 
temporaries to that of the master himself without an instant sense of 
an enlarged outlook, of a freer, clearer air, of a more impressive spiritual 
presence. There is the recognition of an unmistakable amplitude of 
treatment, a large utterance, and ensuing upon this a feeling of fellow- 
. ship with a soul wealthy enough to disdain the smaller economies of the 
intellect. In these sonnets there ^s no sense of strain; we do not feel, as 
in reading Drummond, that the poet has touched his possibilities, but 
that even in his farthest reaches trey are still long ahead of him. Even | 
when the intellectual level attained by qn author is not absolutely high, 
as it is here, there is always a felr charm in his work if it leave such an 

impression as this; a charm like that which belongs to the feats of some 
~ trained athlete who performs what seem -muscular miracles with the 
graceful ease of effortless strength. i 

Coleridge has spoken of.the “condensation of thought” im these 
sonnets, Dyce of their “ profound-thought," Archbishop Trench of their 
being * double-shotted with thought ;” but, if We mistake not, the thing 
which gives to them their specific gravity is not what is usually under- 
stood by thought, but what may rather be described as intellectualized 
emotion—that is, the incarnation of pure emotion, which is itself too 
rare and attenuated an essence to be adequately and at the same time 
sustainedly expressed, in a body of symbol or situation which is supplied 
by the intellect. The simple pou-cing out of passion is apt to become 
tiresome to all save the lover and the beloved; but in reading Shak- 
speare’s sonnets we are sensible of no loss of gusto; the last is as piquant 
as the first; and this because the mere passion, which is in itself an 
ordinary thing,—though the passioz of a Titan must needs be Titanesque, 
. —is supplemented by the tremendcus intellectual force which lies behind 
and beneath it, and bears it up as the foam-bell is borne on the bosom 
of the great gea, 

The connoisseur in these delicacies of verse loses little by passing per 
saltum from Shakspeare to Milton, whose sonnets as unmistakably as his 
epics bear the impress of the model ing of a Michael Angelo of literature. * 
Dr. Johnson and Hannah More, after quietly assuming that Milton’s 
sonnets were very bad, set out upcn an investigation into the causes of 
their badness; and it was in the course of this edifying and fruitful 
. inquiry that Johnson distinguished himself by his description of Milton's 

genius as one “ that could hew a Colossus out of a rock, but could not 
carve heads on cherry-stones." This curious remark has often been 
quoted in proof of Dr. Johnson's absolute insensitiveness to the appeal 
of essential poetry, and it does undpubtedly prove this very conclusively ; 
but it has not, we think, been notized that it betrays an equally absolute 
ignorance of the true character of she sonnet. Critics have been more 
“careful to maintain Milton’s ability to carve heads upon cherry-stones - 
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than to inquire whether cherry-stone carving and sonnet writing hare 
any real artistic affinity. A head upon a cherry-stone is at best an 
ingenious trifle, which can but show the dexterity of its artificer; a 
sonnet is of the nature of a cameo, which is either a satisfying work of 
art or nothing. The pre-Miltonic sonnet had certainly been largely 
devoted to the elaboration of amorous fantasies: Milton, as Landor 
gracefully said— 
‘Caught the sonnet from the dainty hand 


Of Love, who cried to lose it, and he gave 
The notes to glory ;—" 


but thus to apotheosize any literary form is the surest evidence of 
supreme mastery of its conditions and possibilities. It would not be 
too much to say that every sonnet from Milton’s hand betrays this 
mastery as fully as the O of Giotto. They are unequal in conception ; 
some are the utterances of a more and some of a less happy mood; but 
“the spirit of the handling” is the same in all. We perceive overy- 
where the splendid sweep of & soul which revolves through vast circum- 
ferences around a fixed centre, with its centripetal and centrifugal forces 
in impressive equipoise; and the emotion born and maintained within 
us is that which would be roused by the swimming into our ken of & 
new planet, moving through the stellar spaces as through the halls of 
an anceetral home. 

Even when Milton's matter repels or fails to interest, there is always 
something in his manner which compels an attentive and fascinated 
hearing. The personal quality, which was of pure and high self- 
containedness all compact, informs the language and gives it a magical 
power. He on his mountain-top had learned from the silent stars and 
voieeful winds a speech which was not the dialect of the erowd, and, 
whatever be the burden of the saying, there is a spell in the mere 
intonation. We feel the spell sometimes almost humorously, as in the 
rough-hewn sonnet with its harsh, unpoetic, bald, monosyllabic rhymes— 
* clogs,” “ dogs,” “frogs,” “ hogs "— which leaves almost the same sense 
of weight and mass that we derive from his nobler and more delightful 
utterances. Among these, it is needless to say, one stands apart in 
unappro&ched and unapproachable majesty. The great sonnet On the 
late Massacres in Piedmont is one of those achievements in which 
matter of the noblest order moulds for itself a form of the highest 
excellence, matter and form being, as in music and in all supreme art, 
so bound up and interfused that, though we know both of them to be 
there, we cannot know them or think of them apart. Much has been 
said in eulogy of this sonnet, and said worthily and well; but there is 
a perfection which mocks praise, and it is this perfection that is here 
attained; not the perfection which consists in this quality or in that, 
but which comes when all qualities which may be displayed, all potcn- 
tialities which can bo exerted, meet in triumphant, satisfying, utter 
accomplishment, When Lord Macaulay called it a collect in verse he 
was on the right track, for such comparisons are more expressive and 
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less misleading than the more definite characterizations of criticism ; but 
it would have been safer to compare it to some great work of nature, or 
even to some equally moving product of pictorial, or plastic, or musical 
art, than to any other work of literary craftemanship, howsoever perfect. 
To undervalue the collects would simply be to show a total want of 
feeling for exquisiteness of form; but when one broods over them with 
sensibilities quick to be touched by the peculiar quality of their 
indwelling virtue, one finds that it has a subtle but quite apprehen- 
aible difference from the something which makes Milton’s sonnet just 
what it is. - The collects have grace, pliancy, symmetry, and compact- 
ness; they have both stately phrase and tender cadence, and they are 
mupregnated with an undying aroma of devotion; but they have not, 
and it would not be fitting that they should have, the splendid and 
sonorous rhetoric, the solemn majesty as of a judge pronouncing doom, 
the white heat of prophetic passion, which give its unique character to- 
this invocation of divine vengeance. i 

Of Milton’s other sonnets, “soul-animating strains, alas too few,” 
we have not space to speak as they deserve. In the great utterance of 
which we have been discoursing all their varied virtues are gathered up 
and concentrated. What is true of it is true in less measure of its 
companions, and they are worthy of grateful study, not merely for their 
absolute perfections, but because they are the first successful attempts 
io vindicate on a large scale the possibilities of the true sonnet. The 
mighty intellectual and ethical force of which all Milton’s work is the 
manifestation cannot blind us to the supremacy of his purely æsthetic 
instincts. Whatever else he might remember, he never forgot that he 
was an artist, and in several of those sonnets his art achieves some of 
its finest triumphs. Even in those which are, comparatively speaking, 
af minor importance and interest, there is a restful adequacy, a satisfying 
fulfilment, which all sonnet-writers must necessarily strive after, but 
which so few attain; and, in addition to this inestimable quality of the 
sonnets as poetic wholes, there is not one without some line or lines 
which, for elevation of thought or magnificence of music, impress us at 
mæ with an ever-enduring sense of final mastery. 

Between the age of Milton and the age of Wordsworth the sonnet 
literature of England is but a desert, with spots rather than patches of 
poetic verdure. Even in Mr. Main’s Treasury, which errs, if at all, on 
the side of undue copiousness, the whole period is represented by only 
twenty-one specimens, selected from thirteen poets, and of the best of 
these it can only be said in the words of Dr. Johnson that they are 
“not bad." It is curious, however, to note that in the fetters of an 
artificial form the singers of.an essentially artificial age lose much of 
their artificiality, and though we do not altogether escape from conven- 
tional epithets and hackneyed allusions, we find a grateful freshness 
and freedom which are missing in most of the poetry of the time. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting, though one of the least familiar of 
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these growths of an ungenial soil, is the work of one who gained dis- 
tinction by his prose rather than his verse. William Roscoe, the 
biographer of Lorenz? de' Medici, having met with business misfortunes, 
found himself compelled to bring his property to the hammer. Even 
his beloved books had to go, and from these he could not part without 
a heart-pang, which found expression in this touching sonnet :— 


** As one agro ha! destined from his friends to part, 
his loss, yos hopea again es in 
their converse and enjoy their smile, 
UERSUM le my Mich s dari— 
Thus, loved associates | chiefs of elder Art | 
Teachers of wisdom ! who oonld once 
My tedious hours, and hghten every to 
Inow resign you, nor with fainting heart; 
For pass a fow short years, or days, or ours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
‘When, freed from earth, unlimited ita powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct oommunion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more.” 


One or two of Cowper’s sonnets, particularly that addressed te 

Mrs, Unwin, which begins with the line— 
“Mary ! I want a lyre with other strings,” 

are worthy of remembrance. The single sonnet of Gray hardly deserved. 
the savage treatment by which Wordsworth has immortalized it; and 
the sonnet work of William Lisle Bowles has a certain literary interest 
on account of the influence—a somewhat inexplicable one, it must be 
owned—which it exercised in the formation of the poetic taste of 
Coleridge ; but, om the whole, the prospect hereabouts is hardly a 
cheerful one. In the study of the sonnets of Wordsworth we feel at , 
once that we are ascending to a new altitude, and gazing round on an 
ampler horizon. If we take into consideration both quality’ and mass 
of work, we may well agree with Mr. John Dennis that Wordsworth is 
“ perhaps the greatest of English sonnet writers.” Milton, indeed, 
reached a height which Wordsworth never gained ; but, while the one 
takes us to a lofty and solitary peak where we can never fail to be 
conscious of the distance of the vale beneath, the other leads us to an 
elevated table-land of such expanse that we can wander at will, and in 
our wanderings forget that there is a lower world. Milton, to change 
the figure, overshadows us: we do not lose our personality, but feel his 
rising before us, and shutting out all besides. Wordsworth, on the 
contrary, unless our mood be unalterably alien to his own, possesses us, 
pervades us, transfuses his spirit into our spirits, and makes us feel with 
him. He does this in virtue of his strong humanity, his abiding 
sympathy with what the author of Ecce Homo calls “the man in 
men," this being, as we take it, the living aggregate of those thoughts 
and passions which are distinctive of men in whom the moral develop- 
ment has been consentaneous with the emotional and intellectual 
growth. Wordsworth moves us by the sheer directness of his ethical 
and imaginative insight; and the craftsmanship of his sonnet-work is 
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noteworthy, for the most part, only as a means of making this directness . 
thoroughly impressive. Few poets so-great as Wordsworth have. been 
so deficient in what Goethe called the demonic elerhent, the incalculable 
force which touches and sways us, we know not why or how.  Words- 
worth’s effects are all explicable and calculable; we see “ the hidden 
pulse of the machine :” he is, save in one or two memorable instances, 
wanting in what has been called natural magic; and the existence of 
this very deficiency makes the charm and power of his work all the 
more remarkable. Now and then, in the sonnets, he catches a splen- 
dour beyond the reach of art, as in the concluding lines of the sonnet 
Composed on Westminster Bridge :— 
Dear dod ! the very houses seem asleep 
ind all hak sect) heart a dy d wee n 

but, as a rule, we are struck by the collectednees of the poet; by the 
fact that he is the master of his conceptions, not their servant, saying to 
this “ Go,” and it goeth, and to another “ Stay,” and it stayeth. And 
yet he was throughout guided by a sure instinct. He felt, if we may 
so put it, the responsibilities of the sonnet ; and, in spite of his imperfect 
theory of poetic language, which so often led him astray, the style of 
the sonnets, though sometimes austere, is hardly ever bald. Nor do we 
find here any traces of Wordsworth’s other besetting sin, the sin of 
diffuseness and limp expatiation. The poet whose work is self-conscious, 
who writes what he will rather than what he must, will always feel, as 
Wordsworth felt, “ the weight of too much liberty,” and the fetters of 
an arbitrary form like the sonnet seem less like fetters than supports 
“and wholesome restraints. In the sonnets Wordsworth’s style is at its 
finest : it ig nervous, sinewy, compact, and yet always clear and fluent. 
His natural language had a note of simple dignity, but its naturalness 
was not always preserved; for the simplicity sometimes sank into 
puerility and the dignity deteriorated into bombast. In the sonnets, 
however, these lapses are almost non-existent. They are not dithy- 
rambie, but they are always gravely eloquent, striking at the opening a 
clear resonant key-note of lofty emotion which is nobly sustained until 
the close. A score of the best known—and in Wordsworth’s case the 
best known are the best—of the sonnets would-be a collection of verse 
the companionable value of which would be in its way unsurpassed. 
Such poetic treasures as * The world is too much with us," “ Earth 
hath not anything to show more fair,” “Great men have been among 
us,” “ Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour,” and a dozen 
others which linger in the memory, have a tonic and invigorating 
quality which it is difficult to ‘over-estimate. Critics of the Rydal 
poet have been wont to divide readers into Wordsworthians and non- 
Wordsworthians ; but in the presence of these utterances, whose grace 
is the grace of perfected strength, these distinctions fade away. A 
refusal of homage would not merely stamp a man as a non-Words- 
worthian; but as one for whom the highest poetical motives and tho 
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most exquisite form8 have no preciousneas, to whom they make no 
appeal. Concerning the entire body of Wordsworth’s work there 
wil always be wide'differences of opinion, founded on inherent and 
ineradicable differences of taste; but upon the greatest of these sonnets 
only one verdict is possible—that they are an addition of inestimable 
value to the world’s accumulated store of imaginative wealth. 

The true signs of the poetic nature were perhaps more clearly 
discernible in Coleridge than in his great compeer; but as a sonneteer 
he was certainly Wordsworth’s inferior. His sonnets seem to us alto- 
gether wanting in distinction and charm, with the further disadvantage 
of being occasionally marred by the intrusion of a quality for which, in 
Coleridge's time, the name “ spasmodic” had not been invented. Poor’ 
Hartley Coleridge, who promised so much and performed so little, 
produced many sonnets, and is, as a sonnet-writer, as far in front of 
his father as he is behind his father’s friend. The beautiful sonnet 
beginning— 

“What was't awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind 7" 


would have been more content-giving if the interrogatory form had 
been dropped before the close; but many of his sonnets have indubi- 
table quality, and one or two of them—such, for example, as “ If I have 
‘sinned in act I may repent,” and “ Let me not dream that I was made 
in vain"—betray a combined vigour and subtlety which makes us feel 
that great possibilities were extinguished by the blight which withered 
the singers mournfully ineffectual career. Concerning a host of 
Wordsworthian sonnets, of which Sir Aubrey de Vere was the earliest 
‘and the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner the latest producer, nothing 
needs to be said but that they have everything of Wordsworth save the 
informing power which made his sonnets so monumental and memorable. 
Wordsworth’s work is easily imitable by congenial epirits, and these 
imitations—probably for the most part unconscious reproductions of the 
masters manner—are by no means unworthy ; but they have no place 
in the history of art. The latter of the two poets just mentioned did, 
however, produce one sonnet of singular beauty, a sonnet not in the 
least like Wordsworth, but with a strong suggestion of George Herbert ; 
and it seems to us to be in its own way eo perfect and delightful, that 
we break the order of our survey to reproduce it in connection with 
our passing mention of its author's name. 


THE LATTICE AT, SUNRISE, 


“Ason my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 
Lew my latis preakè apan the walli 
birds withal— 


The flaunting leaves and fh 
A sunny phantom interlaced shade ; 

‘ Thanks to heaven |’ in happy mood { said, 
* What sweeter aid my matins could befall 
Than this fair glory from the East hath made? 
What holy slaghts hath God, the Lord of all, 
To bid us feel and see | we are not free 
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Ton we see not, far the glory oomes 
ightly and daily, hke the flowing sos ; ^ 
DE Dee aoa 8 hehe aidnight glooms ; 

And si a hone, behold ! He follows me 

With en shadows to my secret rooms P ” 
Se wrote few sonnets, but those few are good ; and the sonnet On 
Chillon, with its fine opening and its impressive close, may, without 
exaggeration, be called great. The London group of nineteenth-century 
poets, the Cockney school as it was irreverently called, had its defects 
and weaknesses, but it certainly maintained the high traditions of the 
English sonnet. ‘The far-echoing fame of Hyperion and the odes has 
. done much to drown the faint, sweet music of the sonnets of Keats, but 
they remain a possession from which no lover of the precious things of 
verse would care to part.. The best known and among general readers 
the most highly esteemed of these delicately cut cameos of poetry; is 
undoubtedly the sonnet On first looking into Chapman’s Homer, and the 
singularly impressive images to which the sestette is devoted fully 
account for this high popular estimation; but it may be more than 
doubted whether the comparative rank assigned to this sonnet can be 
defended by disinterested criticism. The majority of discriminating 
judges will award the palm to that overpoweringly beautiful composi- 
tion which was his last legacy to the world, a sonnet rounded and perfect 
as the “ bright star" which it invokes, of moving conception and flawless 
workmanship, every line a delight, and the whole an enduringjoy. It is 
unfortunate that so many of Keats’ editora, Mr. Main among the number, 
should, in reprinting this last sonnet, have adopted as the final line— 

“ And so live ever ar else swoon. to death,” l 
instead of the alternative reading, which has at least equal sanction— 

“ Half passionlesa, and so swoon on to death," 
id is so much more in keeping with the body of the sonnet, so much 
more characteristic, so much more beautiful. Only Jess fine than this 
supreme effort are the sonnets, “The poetry of earth is never dead,” 
* When I have thoughts that I may cease to be," “ O, soft embalmer 
of the still midnight,” “The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone,” 
each full of the essential music, the mobile grace of nature with which 
Keats was so richly dowered, and each containing at least one triumph 
of phrasing which touches the very heart of the matter, and masters us 
at once. “ The frost hath wrought a silence,” “the magic hand of 
chance,” “that queen of secrecy, the violet," the poppy’s “ lulling 
charities," * curious conscience," 
** holinight 

Tho woot of darkneas thick, for hid delight; "— 
how exquisite are these things; how altogether delightsome; in one 
word, which means so much, how entirely Keats-like! Keats’s sonnets 
were very frequently cast in the Shakspearian mould; but his 
handling is so deft, that in most of them we lose the feeling of the 
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recurring quatrains, and even of the concluding couplet, and have the 
sense of inwrought unity which seems to belong as of right to the true 
Italian form. It is only the comparatively small mass of Keats’s sonnet 
work, certainly not any deficiency in quality, which hinders him from 
taking rank among the greatest of our sonneteers, as well as among the 
greatest of our poets. 

Of Shelley this holds still more noticeably, though Mr. Main has 
added to the number of his sonnets by printing as such the succeasive 
strophes or stanzas of the Ode to the West Wind, which are certainly 
written in the sonnet form, though they have too much abandonment, 
too little restraint and individual completeness,—have, in short, too much 
ef the purely lyrical quality,—to find a place among genuine sonnets. 
Leigh Hunt, the ardent lover of both Keats and Shelley, was a nineteenth- 
eentury troubadour rather than a poet in thé broadest and deepest senso 
of that word; but he had quick sensibilities and a nimble hand, and in 
one well-known wit contest he distanced his great compeers. Every one 
remembers that Shelley, Keats, and Hunt each undertook to write a 
sonnet on the subject of the river Nile, and whether we select Ozyman- 
dias, or, as we certainly ought, the more recently discovered sonnet, 
“Month after month the gathered rains descend,” as Shelley’s contribu- 
tion, it must, we think, take either the second or the third place, the 
first being undoubtedly held by Hunt.  Hunt's sonnet is fairly familiar, 
but we cannot forbear to quote it; and it may safely be said that even 
in his most spontaneous productions the poet never excelled this little 
bit of pleasant task-work :— 


“Tt flows through old hushed and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty t threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in thet vimon, seam . 
K along it their eternal — 
On pillars, ids, the ah. bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extzeme 
Secon, ud hat wun 


Qur own Forest AE human sake,” 


From this time forward noticeable sonnets grow thicker and thicker in 
the field of English poetry, and adequate criticism within the limits of a 
single article becomes less and less possible. Hood’s extraordinary gift 
of a certain kind of humour, and the insistent and tragical power of his 
` world-famed social lyrica, have hindered many from fully recognising the 
flower-like grace of his more purely imaginative serious poetry, and as a 
sonnet-writer he is seldom mentioned, though all his sonnets are deli- 
cately and richly wrought, and at least two of them, Silence and Death, 
deserve an honoured place in the most select sonnet anthology. Those 
individual qualities which give their peculiar flavour to such poems as 
The Haunted House and The Dream of Eugene Aram—their pervading 
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weirdness, their occasional grotesqueness—are here: sublimated and 
etherealized ; the body of them has vanished, but the aroma remains, 
and the charm is complete. To this first half of thé nineteenth century 
belong also the names of Charles Lamb, Bryan Waller Procter, John 
Clare—whose numerous sonnets are not among his best things—Thomas’ 
Noon Talfourd—whose sonnet On the Death of Queen Caroline is a noble 
poem on an unworthy theme—Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Samuel Laman 
Blanchard, and Joseph Blanco White, who, like the often-mentioned 
*eingle-speech Hamilton,” is remembered as a poet by one solitary 
utterance. 

White’s magnificent sonnet on Might has been too often quoted for 
it to be necessary to.reproduce it ‘here,-and so much criticised that all 
possible comment seems exhausted. Few will withhold a general agree- 
ment from the verdict of. Coleridge, that it is “the most grandly 
conceived sonnet in the language ;”. but it is certainly unfortunate that 
the ‘execution of so great a conception should not be more perfect, 
The first impression it makes is almost overpowering, but it bears hardly 
so well as might be expected the test of repeated readings—a disappoint- 
ment wHich is wont to occur when the strength of a poem resides in 
its thought rather than its craftsmanship. Concernjng the two extant 
versions we disagree with Mr. Main, who.regards the first as superior to 
the second; but even from the latter there is absent soine needed touch - 
of perfecting grace, which, were it there, would give the sonnet an 
assured and unassailable supremacy. ` 

As we progress farthér into the century we reach another of the great 
sonnet groups of our literature, and are compelled to make another 
pause. If wwe except Sappho, who is little more than a shade, the roll 
of the women poets of the world must be headed -with the name of 
Elisabeth Barrett Browning ; and her sonnets, notably the series entitled 
“ Sonnets -from the Portuguese,” are at the apex. of the mass of work 
which is “her enduring pyramid of fame. What Wordsworth in his 
. sonnets did for the high things of thought and ethical emotion, 
Mrs. Browning mid a later poet, yet to be spoken of, have done for the 
deep and secret things of passion, using the word not in the mere special 
sense to which usage has almost confined it, but~as tomprehending all 
intense and fervid outgoings of our nature towards God, or country, or 
our human fellows, or those aspects of nature which rouse within us 
love'or awe, wonder or hushed delight. -The poet in whom emotion 
generates thought will almost inevitably have a narrower range. than the 
poet in whom thought supplies-a justification for emotion, and Mrs. 
Browning's sweep is certainly less extensive than Wordeworth's ; but 
` there is in her sonnets a concentrated intensity of feeling and a piercing, 
resonant’ utterancestrong, yet with a pathetic quaver in it— which 
thrill and melt us as we are thrilled and melted by the voice of no-other 
English singer. In her verse, Godward aspiration, human. love and grief, 
the passion of sympathy and the passion for beauty, the longing of a full 
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nature to pour out its fulness, reveal their very naked heart, and we are 
impressed not merely by high poetry, but by a great “apocalypse of 
soul.” In the case of any human being such an apocalypse would have 
a sirange and peculiar interest, but when the revelation is of such a 
soul as Mrs. Browning's it becomes a thing of priceless value, As we 
read we know not whether we are most keenly touched by the poem or 
by the beating of the poet's heart behind it, by the throb of warm blood 
in its pulsating lines. The fine issues reveal the spirit that has been 
finely touched ; a spirit to whom the things of the spirit were as palpable 
as the things of sense—to whom, as to the eye-blind but soul-seeing 
Hugh Stuart Boyd— 
**'The sensuous and unsensuons seemed one thing, 

Viewed from one level —earth's reapers at the sheaves 

Scarce plainer than Heaven's angels on the wing." 

The purity and delicacy of Mrs. Browning’s nature were attested by 
her power of distinguishing very finely graduated shades of the higher 
emotions, of beholding subtle correspondences, of rendering what for 
most poets would be merely sighings that cannot be uttered. In such 
sonnets as Grief and Perplexed Music, strings which would have 
been snapt and silenced for ever if struck by duller hands, yield tones 
that are sweet and clear and full—tones to which other hearts vibrate 
in faint but distinguishable echoes. It is, however, in the series 
purporting to be “ From the Portuguese" that Mrs. Browning reveals 
the total potentialities of her genius. These poems are the very 
apotheosis of love; they form an avenue from the outermost courts of a 
pure and profound passion to the innermost recesses of its curtained 
sanctuary; and yet in no one of them is there any violation of sacred 
reserves, any profanation of the shrine of love; for the last solemn veil 
of the temple remains unlifted, though we are brought near enough to 
catch the odour of the incense which clouds the altar, and the hymeneal 
song of the invisible singers who chant before it. 

In matters of mere art-iechnigue the Sonnets from ihe Portuguese 
represent Mrs. Browning at her point of highest achievement. Intense 
as was her Shakspearian enthusiasm, she clearly felt that in his so-called 
sonnets Shakspeare had adopted an inferior form, and she remained 
faithful to the nobler Italian model, which, in the hands of Milton and 
Wordsworth, had been turned to such triumphant.account. Nor was 
the effect of a choice of perfect form marred by any of those eccentri- 
cities of treatment which interfere with the fulness of our delight in some 
of this poet's most delight-giving work. The individual flavour is as 
distinct as elsewhere; never was personality more clearly discernible ; 
but the style has cleared itself of its dross, of its undue archaism, its 
ruggednees, its occasional grating grotesqueness, and has, without losing 
force, gained ease, clearness, balance, and those qualities which in the 
mass we call classical. To appraise thia collection adequately is difficult ; 
to overrate it is all but impossible. The most commonplace man or 
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woman who has known what it is to love purely and unselfishly feels 
that his soul or her soul, not less than the soul of Mrs. Browning, finds 
a voice in these high poems; and it can hardly be presumptuous to 
predict that for generations to come the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
wil remain, what they undoubtedly now are, the noblest anthology for. 
noble lovers which our language has to show. 

The singers of what may be called the Tennysonian period are many, 
and most of them have been sonneteers to a greater or less extent, but 
the field is too wide to be reaped or even tithed here. Mr. Tennyson 
himself has written few sonnets, and these few include one or two of 
his feeblest things and none of his best. No friendly critic would ever 
quote such an effusion as The Bridesmaid; and even the sonnet on 
the Montenegrins, strong and sonorous as it is, seems more like a 
Miltonic or Wordsworthian echo than an original strain. Mr. Tennyson’s 
early friend Arthur Henry Hallam wrote sonnets charged with a quiet 
beauty; and Mr. Frederick Tennyson, as well as his. brother the 
Rey. Charles Tennyson Turner, was a sonnet-writer needing not to be 
ashamed. Of the sonnet-work of Alford, Faber, Clough, the younger 
Roscoes, John Sterling, R. S. Hawker, and many others we must not 
_ stay to speak. The sonnets of Mr. Matthew Arnold, generally devoted 
to the crystallization of some elevated ethical sentiment, have a simple 
austerity of style which may almost be called ascetic. Those of 
Alexander Smith, on the other hand, emulate, sometimes with fair 
success, the rich colour and lavish imagery of Keats, who found another 
follower in the young Scotch poet, David Gray, whore early death 
robbed the world of a sweet if not of a strong singer. The sonnets of ` 
Julian Fane, particularly those addressed to his mother, are thoroughly 
Shakspearian both in form and flavour, and are saturated with a true 
and touching tenderness. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets have been much 
admired, and justly so, for they are indeed admirable, but some of them 
would be even more admirable if the condensation and elaboration of ' 
the thought interfered less with the transparency of the expressional 
vehicle. Those of Miss Christina Rossetti have grace, sweetness, 
unction, with a pensive charm as of a violet growing on a grave. 
Miss Dora Greenwell is a disciple of Mrs. Browning, and has caught . 
very happily some of the delicate nuances of both her feeling and style. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan is a poet of no mean rank, but his sonnets, 
though often full of his special power, impress and charm us less than 
some of his other work. The solitary volume of verse which we owe to 
Mr. Edward Dowden, though it has not been mich talked about, cannot 
be read by any genuine lover of poetry without ardent admiration, and 
some of the sonnets contained in it are of singularly delicate beauty. 
Mr. Philip Bourke Marston and Mr. John Payne have done some very 
exquisite sonnet-work ; but their peculiar quality is to a large extent 
derivative. Their master is one who has many more followers than he 
perhaps cares to acknowledge—a poet of fine and subtle genius, and 
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undoubtedly the greatest of living sonneteers—Mr. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. It is very unfortunate that disinterested and dispassionate 
criticism of some of Mr. Rossetti’s most characteristic sonnets has been 
rendered all but impossible by the action of polemical moralis or 
anti-moralists, who have made them a peg on which to hang a contro- 
versy which is neither properly ethical nor properly artistic. When a 
critic knows that if he expresses admiration for such a sonnet as The 
Kiss or Nupiial Sleep, he will be denounced as fleshly or perhaps filthy, 
and that if, on the other hand, he says he dislikes it, he will be held 
up to the derision of cultured humanity as the insensate Philistine, he 
will probably hold his tongue, even though he may have something to 
say which would be worth listening to. The course which is suggested 
by discretion or cowardice—call it which we will—is, however, the 
course which at present will probably be moet serviceable to true criti- 
cism; for happily Mr. Rossetti’s work as a whole is too purely artistic 
to lend itself readily to these irritating pseudo-ethical controversies ; 
and it is upon this whole that final judgment must be pronounced. 

Perhaps the most obvious positive characteristic of Mr. Rossetti's poetry 
is its picturesqueness. He is not merely a painter and a poet, but a painter- 
poet, which is a different thing. He has too true a sense of the dignity 
of each separate art, and of the inevitable limitations of each vehicle 
of expression, to endeavour to paint poems or to write pictures; but his 
imagination is so concrete that its creations always present themselves 
to him as things of form and colour, and his sonnets spread themsolves 
out like fair paintings on the walls of the gallery of the mind. Every 
poet’s instinct prompts him to embody thoughts and feelings in 
sensuous symbols which can be grasped by the imagination ; and one of 
the tests by which we award precedence in the poetic hierarchy is the 
measure of success with which this embodiment is achieved. In Mr. 
Rossetti’s case it is a large measure: we know of none larger, and his 
place is among the highest. We will not say that every one of his 
sonnets would provide a motive for an actual picture: both the form 
and colour may here and there be too faintly indicated for reproduction 
by palpable lines and pigments ; but the effect upon the mind of any one 
of them is analogous to that produced by one of his own glowing canvases. 
There are in both the same restful harmonies, the same solemn splen- 
dour, the same sad insatiate yearning, the same bounteousness of beauty; 
and those of us who have been privileged to behold some of those 
special drawings or paintings to which certain of the sonnets are 
avowedly twin children of the master's art, turn from the picture to the 
poem and from the poem back to the picture, and know not which to 
choose, because both are so full of all delights. 

Mr. Roesetti's imaginative treatment is both spiritual and impassioned, 
the sensuous and the super-sensuous are inextricably blended, and when 
love is the theme of his utterances it is a love of which we know not the 
body from the soul. There is a noteworthy integrity in his love sonnets 
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which gives them a peculiar interest and value. No element is wanting, 
none is unduly preponderant. The poet can sing to the hautboy of 
the -flame-winged Passion of Love, or to the sweet notes of the white- 
Winged harpist, who is Love's Worship, declaring that— 


Unto may ay eu cds harp oa tone 
s Uto my Indy Ri is harp makas monn s, 


The, first twenty- p of Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets, like the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, form a continuous series; but in the former the situa- 
tions are more varied, and the gradual transition from brightness to 
gloom, instead of, as in Mrs. Browning’s poems, from gloom to brightness, 
leaves us in an entirely different mood. Mr. Rossetti’s genius is, how- 
ever, essentially sombre in tone; and even one of the earliest sonnets 
which are the exultant outburst of a victorious love closes with the 
question of mournful presage :— 
«t my love lif Ino more should see 
nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 
How then a phon aut upon X Dr 


alope 
Th hiri of leaves of 
° Bro wind of Deaths imperishable wing?” 


This sombreness of effect is brought about in & strange and subtle 
manner. We have spoken of these sonnets as pictures, and in carrying 
out the comparison one may say that this effect is produced not by the ` 
use of dull colours, of browns and greys and faded tints, but rather by 
a miraculous mingling of rich and gorgeous hues. Mr. Ruskin has 
somewhere observed that good colour cannot possibly be gay colour, and 
here the cdlour is always good, but gay never. Seldom in literature 
has there been such a combination of splendour and sadness, and both 
the splendour and the sadness are made all the more impreasive by 
marvellous manipulative art. No poet has ever gained a greater amount 
of expressional effect by the mere sound quality of words, singly and in 
combination, than Mr. Rossetti. He has a habit, not sufficiently obtru- 

- sive to become a trick, of ending the sestette, and occasionally the octave, 
with a line containing some one long sonorous word of open vowels and 
the most producible consonants, with now and then an additional weak 
syllable, which prolongs the movement and gives a felt weight and 
solemnity. An example may be found in the lines just quoted, but 
there are many others :— 

7 ** With sweet confederate musio favourable," — 

“ His hours elect in choral consonancy,”— 

* Follow the desultory feet af Death,” — 

** Their refuse maidanhood abominable,” — 

‘ Sleepless, with.cold commemorative cyes,’'— 
“ The shame thas loads the intolerable day." 

"These, ind puch lues aa theas, infringe upon sense and soul like a 
cannon-ball, and bury themselves so deeply in the memory that they 

cannot be unearthed. Then, too, Mr. Rossetti is a master of mono- 
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syllabic words, generally so hazardous both to dignity and grace, and 
uses them freely, eften through a whole line, and sometimes through 
two consecutive lines, and even into a third, with no loss, but a clear gain 
of both literary and emotional effect. These may seem trivial things; 
but those to whom poetry is an art as well as an inspiration know that 
nothing is trivial which can be used as a means for stamping fine and 
enduring impressions. There was inspiration enough and to spare for 
the tuneful breath to which we listen in such sonnets as Love-sight, 
Love-sweeiness, Winged Hours, Secret Parting, and Mary Magdalene ; 
but’ inspiration alone would never have realized their accomplished per- 
fectness. It is the inspiration that masters us in such intense and 
sombre utterances as Vain Virtues, The Sun’s Shame, The Refusal of Aid 
between Nations, and the great and terrible Lost Days; but it is art 
which assures to inspiration the mastery. The man who wrote tho 
sonnet For a Venetian Pastoral by Giorgione, which for béauty, pure, 


` absolute, inviolate, has no equal in the volumes of any English poet, is 


above all things an-artist; and for sonnet craftsmanship which realizes 
the ideal, which leaves us with the pleasant languor of supreme satis- 
faction, the delicious drowsiness of fulfilled delight, we-know of nothing 
comparable to these great gifts which we owe to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

We here necessarily conclude our survey of the history of “ The Sonnet 
in England." Our task has been a pleasant one, for the record is one of 
continued and beautiful growth. There seemed little promise in the 
Italian exotic which Sir Thomas Wyat planted in English soil; but it has 
flourished and blossomed and borne fruit abundantly. Arbitrary as 
is the form of the sonnet, its arbitrariness must be in accord with great 
expressional laws, or so many poets would not have chosen it as the 
vehicle for their finest fancies, their loftiest thoughts, their intensest 
emotions. This choice, made so often and vindicated so splendidly, has 
produced a literature within a literature, a domain within a domain, 
and though it is composed of scanty plots of ground, they spread over a 
wide cxpanse through which we may wander long, and yet leave many 
of its flowers unseen and unculled. Rich as the sonnet literature of 


“England is now, it is becoming every day richer and fuller of potential 


promise, and though the possibilities of the form may be susceptible of 
exhaustion, there are no present signs of it, but only of new and bounteous 
developments. Even were no addition made to the store which has 
accumulated through more than two centuries, the sonnet-work of our 
English poets would remain for ever one of the most precious of the 
intellectual possessions of the nation. 

Jaxsmss AÁsuonorr Nosia. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE cannot be two opinions as to the prejudicial influence exerted 
upon the industrial interests of Great Britain by the unsatis- 
factory state into which the question of apprenticeship has been 
gradually drifting, and out of which it has not yet begun to rise anew. 
Out of harmony with the necessities and conditions of the times, a 
telic of days long past, ere the steam-engine, or perhaps even the 
printing-press, had rendered great manufacturing industries possible, 
the system of apprenticeship, which has been handed down to us from our 
forefathers, is so strangely at variance with the most obvious principles 
of sound educational science, to say nothing of sound economic theory, 
that there is little wonder that it has fallen into discredit, and that the 
legal provisions under which it grew and flourished have been suffered 
to lapse into a dead letter. Time was when, for the most part, the 
skilled artisan, who was master of his trade, worked at home in his 
own house, assisted, it might be, by a few younger workmen or journey- 
men. Into his house and family he would receive one or two young 
lads to learn, during a seven years’ engagement, the art and mystery of 
his craft; the master himself working and teaching them his work, 
feeding and clothing them, and receiving from them in return the value 
of the services which, as they became more apt in their work, they 
were able to render. The advantages of thorough training by the con- 
tihuous care of the master were unquestionably proven by the universal 
adoption of the system. ‘The ancient trade guilds grew and acquired 
their legal status upon this usage as their very foundation, and a seven 
years’ apprenticeship formed the one necessary qualification for the 
possession of the right to exercise the following of any occupation or 
employment, art or craft, recognized amongst the handicrafts of the 
‘time. With the extension of trade and the wider use of machinery 
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the number and power of the adult employed workmen increased, and 
with their increase of power came a jealousy, on the one hand, toward 
the masters; on the other, toward the apprentices, who were regarded 
as cheapening labour when employed in too great numbers. The 
conflict which arose between employer and employed gradually merged 
into one between capital and labour. By dint of strikes the workmen 
at last prevailed, and in attempting to bring about a limitation in the 
amount of apprenticeship labour, brought about a result of quite another 
kind, and one far more disastrous than the evil sought to be remedied 
—the deatruction of all the best and most important features of appren- 
ticeship. Other issues aided in the accomplishment of the course thus 
entered on. Mr. George Howell has so well delineated the outlines of 
the change, that the transcription of a few of his words will suffice to 


- complete the tale. 


“ But a change was coming o'er the spirit of the dream: another day was 
dawning fraught with still greater issues to the journeymen, for, instead of the 
old system of master and oraftamen, there grew up quite another kind of master- 
ship and of hiring. The master had already begun to be less the craftsman and 
more of the employer. Capital was fast becoming the great motive power. 
Streams were first utilized, then steam ; complicated machinery was being sub- 
stituted for hand labour in many of the growing industries of the time; the 
master no longer worked at the trade himself, he directed and found the capital 
The number of persons employed was alao greatly augmented; instead of the 
old fealty between master and men there came estrangement more and more, 
until sometimes the workpeople scarcely ever saw their veritable employer. 
Under these circumstances the conditions of apprenticeship were completely 
changed, not suddenly, but gradually, until the apprentice became merely the 
boy worker, with leas wages but more solemn engagements than s journeyman. 
The master to whom he was bound no longer taught him his trade; he was, 
so to speak, pitchforked into the workshop to pick up his trade as Vest ho could, 
or to learn it from the many journeymen who were there employed. It was no 
one's duty to teach him; there was no pay and no responsibility.” 

The present state of British commerce brings home the conviction 
that it is no idle cry that has sounded ever and anon in our ears, 
warning us of the deterioration in the quality of our manufactures and 
in the average calibre of our skilled artisans. International Exhibitions 
have from time to time afforded the means of drawing comparisons 
between the work of other nations and our own work; comparisons by 
no means always in our favour, often the reverse. Apprenticeship, with ita 
wholesome rules, having decayed in everything but form, the lads who 
enter the shops are never properly instructed, but are made the drudges 
of the older workmen. What wonder that they acquire habits of idle- 
ness and carelessness that not only pursue them through the whole of 
their work, but, worse than this, corrupt and undermine their morals? 
What wonder that their manipulation is but half acquired, or that the 
methods and devices they learn to apply are those of half a century 
ago; ancient relics of prejudice and unscientific “rules of thumb," 
handed down by the tradition of the shops, a veritable survival of the 
unfittest ? Without the shadow of a doubt the truth that there is— 
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and alas that there is—much truth in the outcry concerning the 
inferiority of training and capacity of the British aftisan, may be very 
largely imputed to the relaxation and degeneration of the old system 
of apprenticeship; for, with all its faults, it did at least provide that a 
skilled master should become personally responsible for the training of 
the apprentice in his craft.’ In that famous codicil to his will wherein 
: Benjamin Franklin devised so many thoughtful legacies to promote the 
well-being of the land and city of his adoption, he wrote—and we 
must remember how intimate and many-sided was his acquaintance 
with the condition of labour in his day—these ever-memorable words : 
“I have considered that, among citizens, good apprentices are most 
likely io make good citizens" If:this be true, seeing how rare a good 
apprentice is in the present day, the aphorism instilled into our ears as 
 &Chbolboys, Boni cives rari, threatens to receive a weighty comment 
from the experience of the nineteenth century! Be this agit may, a 
very little consideration will show how.real is the crisis to be faced, 
and how irrevocably of the past the apprenticeship of the past is. 
. What, then, must be done? “ Apprenticeship is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of acquiring a practical knowledge of a trade; without 
this there can ‘be no guarantee for good and efficient workmanship." 
Such is the dictum of one who speaks with authority from the point of 
view of labour, and the sentiment is the expression of that which all 
admit. Better education of the children—such, im fact, as is: contem- 
plated by the provisions of the Elementary Education Act of 1870— may, 
it is hoped, quicken the intelligence ere the age is reached at which 
apprenticeship begins: but will it do more? Nay, have we not indeed > 
some reagson'rather to look askance at the work of the School Boards, 
and the acheme of education which they offer to our juvenile artisan. 
population? Ceteris paribus, the better educated our artisans are, the 
better workmen will they make; but we must take care that the 
education is of the right sort. Now, what will be the verdict of future 
generations on learning that the education which this great and powerful 
nation offers to the children of its artisans, to the class that will form 
the artisans of the next generation, was of a character purely literary, 
in no sense technical or even scientific? It is an education which, so 
far as it goes beyond the three elements of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, is framed in all its essential features upon an exclusively collegiate 
type of studies; grammar, history, geography, foreign languages, and 
the like, being introduced, to the utter exclusion in all the most important 
of the successive “ Standards” of any teaching of drawing, of mechanics, 
of the simplest facts of science or of natural history—of all, in fact, that 
most nearly concerns the workman throughout his entire career. In all 
the constructive trades the greater part of a workman’s instructions -are 
given to him in the form of working drawings. Yet we suffer the 
budding artizan to pass through the schools ignorant of the first rudi- 
ments of a acience that is as essential to his work as are the four rules 
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of arithmetic. And ought we, then, to be surprised if, in pursuance of 
the system we have deliberately marked out for the rising generation, 
we keep our future artisans, till they are fifteen or sixteen, employed in 
other work than sitting at a desk to follow, pen in hand, the literary 
course of atudiea of our educational code, we discover that on arriving at 
that age they have lost the taste for manual work, and prefer to starve 
on a threadbare pittance es clerks or book-keepers rather than by the 
less-exacting and more remunerative labour of their hands? At the 
present moment, this tendency to despise & life of honourable manual 
toil in straining after a supposed gentility would be truly pitiable, if the 
proportions it has attained did not awaken more serious apprehensions. 
It is an evil not confined to this country alone, but it is known, too, in 
the great cities of the States, of Germany, and of France. In a recent 
most able work upon primary education and apprenticeship in France, 
M. Salicis, a naval officer and cantonal delegate, speaks in forcible terms 
of the distaste for work of the children who leave the elementary schools 
of Paris :— 

“These little bureaucrats, boys and girls, outlaws from real labour by no fault 
of their own, come naturally to the end of their school course with one fear before 
them—that of being forced to become workmen and workwomen ; but with one 
wish also, the boys to become clerks, the girls shopwomen. And hence this un- 
defined, uncertain, ovorstocked class of book-keepors, cashiers, salesmen, clerks, 
agents with a thousand qualifications, scorning ihe cap and blouse for the sake of 
broadoloth and milk hat; and the corresponding class, still more to be pitied, of 
young ladies, of no shop perhaps, and some with the coveted bonnet, but, alas! 
how procured ?" 

Obviously, with such facts as these staring us in the face, we must 
. admit a flaw in the training given in our primary schools if its result is 
in so large a number of cases to destroy the natural capacity for manual 
labour. “The fault is not so much in the amount of education as in the 
nature of the studies. For many trades the training of the hand to 
work may, and in some must, begin at an earlier age than that at 
which many children leave the elementary school. In some trades, 
indeed, the masters definitely refuse to take apprentices above a certain 
age; if they did take them the union would interfere. The taste for 
manual work is imbibed at a very early age, and there is not wanting 
evidence to prove most distinctly that even a very small amount of 
manual labour introduced into the elementary school serves to keep 
alive the capacity for active employment, and the manipulative skill of 
the fingers. 

The first and most obvious step to be taken to bring about the urgently 
needed remedy is to render at least permissive, if not authoritative, a 
reform more or less sweeping in character in the instruction given in 
our elementary schools to boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. For this class of children the provisions of our eristing 
educational code could not possibly be more unsatisfactory than they 
are, when regarded from the point of view that these children will in a 
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few months have to work for a part at least of their own living. The 
crumbling edifice of apprenticeship is made to repose upon a basis of 
literary studies which positively unfit the young apprentice to enjoy the 
few benefits which that obsolete institution can still offer. 

The case is beset, then, with a double difficulty: that while the old 
system of apprenticeship is less and lees able to afford a training worthy 
the name to the child of the artisan, the character of the education 
given him not only does not make up for that which apprenticeship 
cannot now give him, but even predisposes him against the career of 
manual toil to which apprenticeship is the necessary and only adequate 
introduction. The reform needed, then, as a first step, is the substitu- 
tion of certain technical and scientific studies for some of the literary 
studies at present prescribed. Not that theee literary studies are not 
in themselves good ; quite the reverse; only they must be deferred till a 
little later in the educational course. Amongst the subjects that will 
in.lieu claim prominence are drawing,* and the elements of the physical 
sciences so far as théy can be illustrated by the common things of 
everyday life. That is the first and easiest step in reform, but it does 
not probe to it» depths the malady: at best it is little more than skin 
deep. The distaste for work on the part of the artisan children on the 
one..hand, and the incapacity and ignorance which result from the 
chaotic state of apprenticeship on the other hand, alike call for a more 
trenchant remedy. It is absolutely necessary, in the first place, that 
the children should enter earlier upon manual labour, that they may 
gain some skill with their fingers ere they pass the perilous point at 
which their taste or distaste for work may be acquired; and, in the 
second, that their education, the training of their mental capacities, 
should continue till a later period, when their minds are more matured 
and their faculties sharpened by experience. The whole question of 
technical education lies in the simultaneous solution of these two 
problems, 

But how to arrive at a practicable solution? Shall we have a school 
in the workshop, or a workshop in the school? Or what other com-. 
bination can we devise that will permit mental and acientific training to 
proceed after the age has been attained at which serious manual labour 
must begin? Hitherto we have been contented at most to organize 
night schools, evening classes, and so-called Mechanics’ Institutes for 
our apprentices, leaving it to their own caprice whether they chose to 
employ their leisure hours in self-improvement or squander them in 
self-indulgence. On the Continent of Europe somewhat different ideas 


* I am nob here adv ing drawing as a fine art, much as we may hope the fino arts 


‘hich 

represent ihom.. As is well known, this is frequently, ough erroneoualy, desoribod: aa 
“ mechanical” drawing. Exroneoualy, for the ea byw 

are conveyed may be af the roughest ‘‘free-hand” type, provided only they are constructed 
upon the scientitlo methods ıh use in all the best workshops, and '' figured”—that is to 
say, having the various dimensions accurately marked upon them. 
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have prevailed. In Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, France, and even 
Russia, there are innumerable examples of Technical Schools and 
Polytechnic Schodls of all descriptions, which profess to teach with 
greater or lesa completeness the elements of certain handicraft industries. 
Overlooking the extreme diversity of type that exists amongst such 
schools, we have been apt mentally to throw them all together, and to 
refer to the supposed system on which they proceed as “ the Continental 
system,” in contradistinction to our British system of training, as we 
are pleased to term our obsolescent institution of apprenticeship proper. 
Nothing could be more misleading than this classification. It arises 
from lack of information as to the nature and work of ‘such schools. 
It is not surprising, when such ignorance prevails, that the fallacy has 
in consequence been widely spread, that the long undisputed superiority 
of British-made goods was due to the superiority of the British system. 
On the contrary, that superiority, which arose out of quite other 
economic causes, was the very thing which stirred up the Germans, 
Swiss, Belgians, and French to devise schemes for training workmen 
more efficiently and intelligently than was doue in England, since only 
by such means could they hope to compete with her industries. Let 
the significant fact, that a very large proportion of the foremen of work- 
shops in our skilled industries are Germans or Belgians, attest the result 
of a higher technical training. Besides the innumerable Getwerb-schulen 
and Real-schulen of Germany, where a general preparatory scientific and 
technical education is given, that empire can now produce a long array 
of trade schools, sometimes organized as polytechnic schools, and some- 
times devoted to particular trades, such as weaving, dyeing, or carpentry. 
In Switzerland such schools also abound; and in the commercial centres 
of Belgium they exhibit an extensive and healthy development. In 
France there are the technical echools of Douai, Chalons, and Aix, the 
Ecole La Martiniére of Lyons, the Horological School of Besangon, the 
Apprenticeship School of Havre, where workers in wood and iron are 
trained, and twenty others, including five or six in or near Pari. The 
technical schools of Paris present, indeed, so much diversity in their 
several organizations and results that it would be extremely difficult, 
even by going over a much wider area, to find so many different yet 
thoroughly characteristic types. To understand how completely different 
are the systems of organization by which it has been sought to solve 
this great problem, it would be necessary to pass from the Polytechnicum 
‘of Zürich—the Technical University, par excellence—to the Horological 
School of Besançon, and from the Kunst.gewerbschulen of Munich and 
Nuremberg to the unrivalled Pedagogic School of Moscow, and even then 
the list of types would be less complete than that which is afforded by 
the schools of Paris. In that great capital, in addition to the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers, the Ecole des Mines, and the Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures, whose portals open only to an older and better educated 
class of students, and the great schools of modern type, such as the Ecole 
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Turgot, the Collàge Chaptal, and the Ecole Commerciale in the Avénue 
Trudaine, which qualify their pupils for commercial and mercantile 
careers, there are a group of technical schools intended for those whose 
primary education is not yet, or only just completed, and in which not 
only, theoretical technical instruction is given,~but where syatematic 
instruction in some useful handicraft forms a necessary feature. From 
amongst these diverse types we select four, for each one of, which its 
promoters claim that its practical success solves the knotty problem of 
the day. These four schools are the Ecole Communale, in the Rue 
Tournefort ; the Institution de Saint Nicolas, in the Rue de Vaugirard ; 
the Ecole Professionell, established by MM. Chaix et Cie. in their 
printing establishment in the Rue Bergère; and the Ecole Municipale 
@ Apprentis, in the Boulevard de la Villette. 
The first two of these may be said to exemplify, though, with 
` striking diversity of method, Patélier dans l'école, the workshop in the 
school; the third is an excellent instance of the school in the work. 
shop ; while the fourth belongs strictly to neither type. 

The Ecole Communale, situated in the Rue Tournefort, a crooked 
back slum behind the Panthéon, is the most recent of the group which 
we have selected. Founded in November, 1878, at the instance of 
M. Salicis, and with the co-operation of M. Gréard, the energetic Director 
of Primary Education for the Department of the Seine, it is intended 
rather to prepare for than to supplant apprenticeships of a more 
rigorous type. The pupils of this school are not apprenticed at all in 
the ordinary sense; there is no contract, and they earn nothing. Most 
of them &re very young—even as young as eight or nine years, nor 
have yet completed their elementary education. If they stay out the 
prescribed three years’ course, they not only get as good a schooling as 
in any of the ordinary elementary schools, but they will also haye seen 

.Bomething of constructive industry. During the first two years they 
are sent to work for a day at a time, in rotation, in one or other of the 
occupations of the workshop, An “ apprentice” will thus have one 
day in the carpenter’s shop at the bench or the lathe; the next he will 
be learning how to forge a bolt; the next he will devote to metal- 
turning—all his exercises being directed by practical workmen in 
charge of the shops. During the third year he will settle down to 
'some one pursuit, The hours of actual labour are short, for the 
‘chief part of the day is devoted to lessons, only an hour and a half 
each morning and afternoon being given to manual labour. - All learn 
drawing and modelling. Every pupil works from drawings which he 
has previously.made to scale: no matter what he does, whethér he.is 
making a mortice-joint, rabetting a window-frame, or filing down an 
iron' nut, it is always done according to a careful sketch made before- 
hand. No articles whatever are made for sale ; indeed all commercial 
elements are scrupulously avoided, and the objects given ag exercises 
are hardly-such as would serve a useful purpose: little joints of wood 
acemrately squared; little cones or cylinders turned with perfect truth 
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ofline. Here and there a more valuable article, a model of a crane in 
metal, or a model system of bevelled geariug-wheels; but nothing more 
marketable. The‘genial director, M. Laubier, enters heartily into the 
work of his pupils. He has himself designed and executed many of 

their exercises,—the plaster casts, the geometrical models, and the 
' ingenious acholastic appliances of the institution. He thinks his school 
to be the type of the elementary school of the future. He has need to 
be an enthusiast, to train successfully his fifty apprentices and his two 
hundred non-working children on a grant not exceeding £320 a year, 
salaries, tools, and materials included. He upholds the rotation system, 
believing extreme division of labour to be at this stage prejudicial to 
the development of the youthful faculties. He does not want to sell 
the produce of his workshops, as the construction of objects which 
would be made to sell would not afford so good a training for his boys. 
He admits that they do not work as rapidly as apprentices who havo 
been brought up amid the hourly exigencies of trade; but he adds that 
he prefers cultivating their intelligence to quickening mere manual 
dexterity ; that wil come later. And what are the results? “Our 
apprentices,” says the director, “ being at once fit for useful work on 
entering the factory, are less often employed to run errands; they are 
better treated, steadier. I could tell you of young lads of fifteen who 
are actually earning two francs and a half, and two francs seventy-five 
centimes a-day, and who in six months more will be paid as regular 
workmen.” 

The Instituiion de Saint Nicolas, in the Rue de Vaugirard, is the 
oldest of the schools, having been founded in 1827. It is under the 
exclusivo management of a religious guild known as the Frères des 
Ecoles Chrétiennes, who devote themselves entirely to education. In 
this truly remarkable establishment there are eight hundred and ninety 
boys, all children of artisans, all boarders. Of this number, about 
two hundred are apprentices who come here to learn their trade. None 
are admitted who cannot already read and write. The greater part of 
the day is given up to manual work, only two hours being reserved for 
schooling on three days of the week, on the alternate three days the 
two hours are devoted to drawing. On entering the premises the visitor 
is first introduced into a sort of little museum, in which are exhibited 
articles made by the pupils of the establishment—a truly surprising col- 
lection to have been executed by little fellows from eleven to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Here there are picture-frames, bronzes, panels 
carved in oak, wood-engravings that would not discredit either the 
Graphic or the Illustrated; farther on, in another handsome case, are 
telescopes, levelling instruments, a model engine, a saxhorn, and a 
trombone; and, in yet another, some exquisitely neat engraved maps, 
some of them executed on commission for the Government, together 
with the medals they won in Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia. A varied 
assortment it would seem, and, indeed, the system under which such 
works are produced is without a parallel in this country. There are 
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in the extensive premises of the school no fewer than sixteen atéliers, 
each let out to an approved master or patron, who is usually also the 
proprietor of a separate business in the city. ‘To Him are apprenticed 
for a term of three, ‘or in some cases four, years some ten or twelve 
boys, all of whom at the end of that time will be able to take good 
positions as intelligent workmen. ‘The trades thus taught are those of 
carpenter, wood-carver, turner in wood, optical turner, compositor, 
printer, wood-engraver, map-engraver (on stone), marble-mason, brass- 
worker, bookbinder, carver and gilder, clock-maker, portmanteau- 
maker, philosophical-instrument maker, and maker of wind instruments, 
The master of each separate atélier provides the materials, devises the 
work of the apprentices, superintends its execution either personally or 
by an authorized contre-matire, and to him belong the products of the 
workshop. Nothing is made in the shops that will not sell; the 
apprentices learn the value not only of materials but of time; and 
though the works that successively pass under their hands are graduated 
to their capacity and experience, they are precisely of the same character 
as those which apprentices in any ordinary workshop would have to 
undertake. The masters and foremen of the various a/éliers appear to 
take great interest in their pupils, and pride themselves on the suc- 
cess of their instruction. “ These boys," said the foreman of the port- 
manteau-makers, “ when they leave this room know the whole mystery 
of their trade from end to end. They can take the drute materials, 
and from them evolve a finished article." The apprentices of this 
same shop will earn at once from five to six francs a day, instead of the 
two, three, or four francs usually earned by young workmen just out of 
their time. , They work as quickly as other workmen, for they know 
from the exigencies of their particular work that time is money. Several 
of the patrons and foremen of the little workshops are themselves former 
pupils of the establishment. The apprentices earn nothing during their 
term of service beyond a little pocket-money when they are satisfac- 
torily advanced. During the whole period of their apprenticeship their 
parents must contribute thirty francs a month for their board and lodg- 
ing in the school. Great importance is attached by the Fréres to the 
complete isolation from exterior influences ensured by this internment. 
The magnitude of the work will be understood when it is learned that the 
income and expenditure of this establishment amounted to about £46,000 
in the past year, the services of the fifty worthy Frères who condüct the 
school being given at a purely nominal rate. There is a large gallery in 
the building for drawing and modelling, and excellent systems of instruc- 
tion in model drawing and geometrical drawing have been here developed. 
Bpacious refectories, commodious well-ventilated dormitories, and a large 
gymnasium form features of the school. The results of the system are 
significant. The aim of making intelligent workmen is really attained, 
and though the pupils have learned but one métier, and are in general 
better adapted for small businesses than for large, their repute for 
steadiness, skill, and general intelligence is such that the patrons have 
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little difflculty in placing their pupils when their term of apprenticeship 
is over, and usually in circumstances where their earnings are about 
the average. The samo testimony is borne everywhere concerning the 
apprentices of this establishment; and the writer was informed by 
M. Véver, President of the Syndical Chamber of Jewellers, of Paris, a 
gentleman greatly interested in the question of technical education, 
and possessing every opportunity of forming an accurate opinion, that 
the boys of Saint Nicolas areso much more intelligent and steady than 
the average of workmen, that they nre sought for by employers, and at 
the age of thirty have usually risen to the position of foreman or master. 

The third type of apprenticeship school is that of the Ecole Pro- 
Jessionelle attached to the large and flourishing printing establishment 
of MM. Chaix et Cie. "This school, founded in 1862 by M. Napoléon 
Chaix, receives two groups of pupils, the apprenticed compositors and 
the apprenticed printers of the house. The achoolroom and the 
apprentices’ composing-room, though contiguous to and overlooking 
the great busy a/élier of the firm, are distinctly separate from it, The 
apprentices, of whom there are between thirty and forty, devote most 
of their time to the practical work of composing; two hours a day only 
being allotted to lessons in the schoolroom. Apprenticeship lasts four 
years, during the whole of which time the apprentices receive wages 
rising from fifty centimes to two francs fifty centimes for the compositors ; 
and for the printers, who work at the machines in the great ai£üer 
under the direction of a responsiblo master, from seventy-five centimes 
to four francs fifty centimes a day. The teaching comprises a special 
primary course for those whose previous schooling has been insufficient; 
a technical course, including grammar and composition, reading of 
proofs and correcting for the press, the study of different kinds of types, 
engraving, and the reading and “composing” of English, German, 
Latin o and Greek—in the two latter cases from a purely typographical 
point of view, without aby attempt to understand or to translate; lastly, 
a supplementary course, which includes the history of printing, simple 
notions af economics, a little mechanics and physics, and a smattering 
of chemistry, dealing chiefly with the materials that they will hereafter 
employ—acids, oils, fats, carbon, soda, turpentine, &c. Everything is 
done with the utmost system. Every line set up by a pupil is, if 
possible, so much contributed to the current work of the firm; and as time 
exercises are frequent, the value of rapidity in work is learned.. At the 
end of the apprenticeship the pupils elect—almost without exception—to 
become employés of the firm, and enter at once into the rank of partici- 
pants in the yearly division of profits, Of nearly seven hundred persons 
employed, two hundred and fifty-eight are now participants, of whom 
about eighty are past apprentices. A much larger proportion are de- 
positors in the caisse d'épargne, or savings bank, established by the 
firm, or are “ insured” in its books. Even the youngest apprentices 
put by a portion of savings out of their small earnings. The principals 
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of the house fear no strike now, as there are enough participants in the 
wealth of the house to carry on its business through a crisis, “ Lo 
maison pour chacun, ious pour la maison," i inicie in gold on one of 
the beams that cross the great aiélier. The sum thus divided amongst 
the employés in 1878 exceeded £2,000. The financial results of these 
arrangements, at once educational and -prudential in their nature, are 
most encouraging. M. Berger, the accomplished inspector of this de- 
partment of the enterprise, attributes the substantial growth nnd pros- 
perity of the business, now one of the largest and wealthiest in France, 
&s much to one influence as to the other. He prides himself on the 
superior intelligence of his pupils and their technical knowledge, gained 
whilst they are in the very midst of a great business, and thus forced 
even to renlixe and keep au courant with commercial exigencies. The 
few who have gone out to take places elsewhere are also doing well. 
The fourth and last of our typical schools is the Ecole Municipale 
d’ Apprentis, which since 1872 has been at work in the Boulevard de la 
Villette. No school has produced more striking results as yet, and 
none merits more careful attention. Beginning with 17 pupils in 1872, 
it now numbers a following of 221. The course lasts three, or in some 
cases four years. It speaks volumes for the efficiency of the school that 
out of seventy-two who up to the end of 1877 had completed the course 
and gone out into situations, sixty-nine are at the present. moment 
pursuing the trade they have learned in the school, and are earning on 
the average four francs a day—some of them even as much as six and 
a half francs a day. A school which can receive young lads of thirteen 
or fourteen, and after a three years’ course can turn out workmen at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen able at once to command wages of 
twenty, or in some cases thirty-three shillings a week, is something so 
wholly new that its organization merits the most profound study. 
Founded, on the suggestion of M. Gréard, by the then Prefect of the 
Seine, M. Léon Say, at the expense of the city of Paris, it began its 
work in premises previously used as a factory of aneroid barometers, 
additional schoolroom accommodation being obtained in the adjacent 
dwelling-house. The object of the school is simply to make good work- 
men. The education it offers is absolutely gratuitous, and even remunera- 
tive to the pupils, for they receive every week a “ gratification” varying 
from a franc and a half to three francs. None of the pupils are 
boarders. None are admitted until their primary education is completed, 
and then only after an easy examination. Five bours a day are given 
to studies, six hours to the work of the shops. The teaching of the 
schoolroom is both general and technical in character, mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, and technology being added to the usual programme 
of literary routine, whilst drawing and modelling occupy a prominent 
place. The system of solid geometry taught in the schools is excellently 
conceived and admirably followed. M. Miiller, the director, himself 
conducts this and some of the scientific branches of study. “All the 
apprentices learn also to sketch bits of machinery or even entire machines, 
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figure the sketch from actual measurement, and then with rule and 
compass draw them, carefully to scale. There are two principal work- 
shops, one devoted to the workers in iron, the other to workers in wood. 
The trades actually taught are forging, metal-turning, fitting, carpentry, 
wood-turning, and pattern-making. A small workshop for teaching the 
manufacture of philosophical instruments has also just been organized. 
During his first or preparatory year the apprentice so-called—there is in 
reality no formal contract—is making the round of the various shops, 
taking a fortnight in each in rotation. There is therefore no haste to 
specialize his work, and he has the opportunity of discovering the pursuit 
for which he is best fitted, while gaining information and intelligence. 
His first year over, he settles down to serious work in one of the six 
categories of labour: henceforth all the articles he makes are saleable, 
and indeed of some value. Still, although the commercial element, 
eschewed in the Rue Tournefort, here steps in—to the profit of the 
municipality, be it said, rather than of the school—the apprentice does- 
not sacrifice theory for practice. No singlo object must be attempted 
before the working drawing of it has been made out in plan and eleva- 
tion; and the niceties of true surfaces and exact angles are scrupulously 
insisted on. Enter the forging and fitting shop, where over a hundred 
embryo workmen are busily, not to say noisily, employed, each on his 
all-absorbing task: they hardly look up as the stranger passes along. 
Here are three novices being taught to forge ‘a hammer-head, learning. 
to “ strike," under the direction of a young foreman; and he does teach 
them too, with a will. Here an older group are working out a piece 
by themselves at another forge. All down the long room ere benches 
with vices, and in the middle the heavier machines, lathes, slotting-- 
machines and planing-machines—the latter designed and constructed« 
only last year by the pupils themeelves, and containing a valuable improve-- 
ment first conceived in the brain of the able foreman of the workshops. 
Here, a large pinion is being turned; there, the parts of a vice are 
being filed into shape, while in the corner an apprentice of one 
week's standing is trying to file up into perfect form a simple square 
bar of iron fresh from the forge. After that he will pass to a task a 
little more difficult, following the course prescribed by experience. 
Almost all the tools are made by the apprentices themselves. The 
steam-engine which moves the heavy machines is under the charge of 
two pupils, of the second and third year respectively, their services. . 
being devoted for a fortnight to officiating as stoker and engineer. 
Healthy and actively industrious the lads toil at their work, and three- 
foremen suffice for the efficient superintendence of the hundred! Above 
is the carpenter's shop, where an equally numerous clientèle arc equally 
hard at work. Here, too, we find originality of design and thorough- 
neas of execution. Several of the machines—for example, a ribbon-saw 
——were made in the establishment, and were amongst ethibits of the: 
school which attracted so much notice in the central pavilion of the- 
Exposition Universelle of 1878. The first exercises in carpentry and 
11:2 t : 
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“in turning are literally exercises: useful to the last degree to their con- 
structor, but of no marketable value. Here one realizes one advantage 
possessed by this municipal school over those in which-the atéHer is 
simply the workshop of a great business. In the early stages, when 
workmanship is very imperfect, it is not always well to strive to produce 
a saleable article. Better waste wood, says the superintendent of the 
shops, than spoil the making of a good apprentice. - Better to let the 
young workman see something of all the different corners of his trade, 
than by too fine a division of labour to keep him all his years learning 
only to shape chair legs! And he is right, if the general look of 
"intelligence and workmanlike style of his young -charges afford ‘any 
indication of their capability of well fulfilling the career they. have 
chosen. From seven in the morning to seven in-the evening are the 
hours of school, with on hour’s intermission for dinner, and two shorter ` 
recesses. Work over, they disperse to their separate homes, for there 
is no boarding. M. Müller points out that the cost of setting up these 
shops, with all their tools and appliances, has been at the average rate 
of £11 8s. for each of the 176 places nominally provided in'the accom- 
modation of the school; while each of the present 221 pupils, as he . 
passes through the school, costs the municipality on the average an 
annual sum which is, as-it happens, almost equal— namely; £11 22., 
instruction included. When the extensions of the buildings now in 
progress are completed, a very slight increase of total cost will suffice 
to extend the benefits of the school toa-much greater number of pupils. 
The .schook property and furniture have: already cost the city of Paris 
750,000 francs (£30,000), including the^land and buildings, and the 
school: is costing it 60;000 francs (£3, 400) a year for working expenses. 
To set against-this are the sums received for work sold, and the value 
of the instruments, models, and appliances fabricated in the school, and 
employed either in the school itself or handed over to one or other of 
the ‘municipal schools, and which must amount to several hundred 
pounds yearly. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this school, E as, 
regarded from the point of view of practical resulta, it appears to pre- 
sent by far the nearest approach to the ideal of an apprenticeship 
school Not ignoring what is so valuable in consideration of the 
circumstance that the training is to be a preparation for after-life-—the 
commercial value of the time and Jabour—it differs from the Institution 
de Saint Nicolas in regarding the aim of producing good workmen as 
higher than that of establishing a self-supporting school. The Inati-. 
tution de Saint Nicolas is, thanks to the self-denying labours of the 
Frères, self-supporting so far as the atéliers are concerned, though the 
pupils pay for their board and lodging. The Ecole Professionelle of 
MM. Chaix et Cie., which is but one example of:a considerable number 
of similar establishments, is looked upon as one of the main causes of 
the prosperity of the concern. To establish such a school in any large 
business establishment requires little additional expense beyond the 
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salaries of teachers. The Ecole Communale is a most valuable experi- * 
ment, and shows with what slender outlay some useful instruction in 
manual labour can be ndded to the resources of'an elementary school. 
The Ecole Municipale, with its kindred schools at Lyons and Havre, 
enable us to realize what an apprenticeship school may become if taken 
in hand by a rich and powerful municipality. i 
Turning once more to the conditions which obtain in our own 
country, the thought naturally occurs—which of these very different 
types of school will best suit the requirements at home? On which 
' line shall we proceed in our attempt to adjust io the altered social 
and industrial conditions of our time the apprenticeship of the past? 
Probably no one of these varied types will meet the thousand possible 
cases which may present themselves in the working out of the problem. 
Possibly there is room for all these types of apprenticeship school, side 
by side, or room even for new and untried types. One may adapt 
itself better te one locality or industry, another to another. Our 
business is not to copy, but to oreate and to develop for ourselves that 
which meets our own case, Much as will depend upon the character 
of each individual industry, all experience shows that there are other 
factors in the problem of ‘scarcely less importance, and that much 
also depends upon the individual proclivities of the director of the 
school, the industrial enterprise of large firms, the far-sightedness of 
wealthy corporations. In France many of the schools have been 
initiated by the municipal or communal authorities. In Germany it 
is the town or the State that has made the venture. Will our Town 
Councils or our School Boards ever think the experiment worth a trial, 
or is centralization too fierce and too frigid to countenance the attempt? 
All that is most valuable in the results obtained in the majority of the 
typical cases afforded by the Parisian schools can also be attained by 
private local enterprise, if guided wisely and well. Private local 
enterprise may surely bope for a success at least as great at home as that 
which it has already won across the Channel. And obviously the 
various industrial establishments know best tho strength and weakness of 
their own resources. If a guiding and organizing central institution is 
needed, and it probably will be, it will be forthcoming so soon as 
there is work for it to do. But no central organization or institution 
can be expected to do the work which, at the outset, the local industries 
must initiate for thomselves and develop by their own resources, and. 
direct by the light of the consciousness of their distinctive needs. 
Then, and not till then, shall we be able to form an exact estimate of 
‘the social and industrial conditions under which the apprenticeship of the 
future may become a living reality. Then, and not till then, will the 
apprenticeship of the future constitute a powerful instrument, not 
merely for the intellectual, moral, and social improvement of the 
working classes, but for the promotion of the wealth and prosperity of 
the whole nation. 
Sirvanus P. THOMPSON. 


FIJI: NOTES OF A VACATION TOUR. 


T is difficult to make people in Sydney, Auckland, or Melbourne, who 
are near us, realize what the colony of Fijiis, or what it is likely 
"to become. It must be more difficult, therefore, to convince people at 
"home that it is anything better than a few heat-cursed islets swarming 
with savages, probably with snakes, and where white people doomed to 
exist have found the existence of the doomed before their time. The 
. eolony, like all young places, has its drawbacks, and there are times, no 
-doubt, when the hum of the busy world beyond is borne in upon the 
soul more strongly than one can well bear. But it is not because the 
colony is small that wider space need be wished for; it is not that there 
is not work enough, and noble enough work, for the energies of any one, 
however large his views, that restless thoughts sometimes almost master 
all sober calculations. 

Let us go to the top of that high peak in Ovalau which is seen 
"behind Levuka, piercing with its verdure-clad summit the blue heavens 
:above, and perhaps we may return with & better conception of what the 
colony is like,—I mean, go with me in thought, as the peak is nigh 
two thousand feet high, and the path is somewhat toilsome, as may 
be guessed by glancing up those green precipitous mountain-sidee. But 

‘-while I have done the puffing and blowing and scrambling, the reader 
may enjoy with me the glorious view from the summit. ‘The sea is at 
our feet,—yes, and a sea how strangely beautiful! All around, far 
as the eye can reach, the reefs run with their churning of white foam. 
And within their protecting barriers the water is of a hue whieh baffles 
even the blue sky above to match its loveliness. Especially is this the 
case where the islands of Yanutha and Moturiki, and many islets with 
crests of cocoa-nuts and half-islets of white sand, lead on the eye to an 
opposing coast, What, you instinctively ask, what land is that ?—away 
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north and west, till mountain and hill are lost in the mid-day heat-mist. 
away south and weat far as the vision can sweep, one continued line of 
coast and interior mountain chains, peak rising behind peak, till they 
mingle with cloudland: what land is that? Only a British island, 
whose name is not yet in school-books of geography, and probably will 
not be for this generation, for we manage to keep our children sadly 
ignorant of the British empire,—only a British island called Viti Levu, 
which if old Noll had been able to add to the England of his day he 
would have thanked God for & crowning mercy. But we have & number 
of such crowning mercies here, which some of the most gifted leaders at 
home rather seem inclined to look upon as the reverse of blessings. But 
that depends upon the use made of them—whether we do good or evil. 
They are blessings if we keep the peace and rule well, if we insure to 
the population whose home it is, and who invited us to govern them, the 
enjoyment of the fruits of labour, the freedom of development according 
to the instincts of race, and a security for life and property which they 
never knew before. They are blessings, if in the vastness of a fertile 
land we can spare farms and fields where the adventurous from home 
may find wealth, and leave more room behind them in the thickly- 
peopled ancient home of the race. And on the banks of the great rivers 
of Viti Levu, and in many of its smiling and now silent valleys, English 
homes are rising and will arise, and wise laws, administered, we sincerely 
hope, by men not ashamed of their trust, will enable native and white to 
live together in peace, and contribute to the richness and greatness of 
the Empire. 

. Let us sit awhile, in fancy, in this nook where the sun’s rays cannot 
penetrate, under these boughs with their crown of delicate scarlet 
orchids, while I recall a ramble up the Rewa, the great river of Viti 
Levu. But be careful not to advance farther, for we are on the break 
of a precipice which goes sheer down a thousand feet into the Lovoni 
valley, where the sun is glancing on the water-pools. 

My boat seemed somewhat crank as we went flying through the 
vessels at anchor in Levuka harbour, with a strong easterly squall 
making her dip like a sea-gull. But it was only the Rotumah 
boy who had charge who had forgot to put down the ka, the 
“thing,” as he termed it, as he.could not pronounce “ centre-board.” 
That fixed, we soon glided past Ovalau, and were out in the formidable 
Naitasi passage, where the sea surges in between the Ovalau and Viti, 
Levu reefs. I passed it again under memorable circumstances on our 
way to spend Christmas at Suva. To-day there is merely a swell, and 
the wind is with us. The sheet is gradually let out, and we glide at 
the pace of a steam-launch right across for the mouth of the Rewa, as 
far as Calais from Dover. Up the first long reach the wind serves us, 
and then dies down, and the afternoon is passed in rowing up one of 
the three outlets which the river has forced for itself through a delta of 
rich flat country. The mangroves line the banks with their deep green 
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foliage, and an occasional parrot, with red breast and satin-hued green’ 
and blue wings, flies with discordant note from side*to side. A small. 
bird, with full melodious note, breaks, but does not disturb the silence. 
The men row lazily, for the tide is against us. ‘I must get to Navuso, 

about twenty-five miles up the river, before night, as I know by 

experience what the mosquitoes can do in these regions after sunset. 

So” with - many a “ Vothé, vothé”— Row, boys, row"—and with'hihts 
of a good supper of bwiimacou (as they term all beef, whether tinned 

or fresh) at Navuso, the willing Fijian lads row their best. But when 

we:came to the main stream of the Rewa, the last rays of day were 
dying out, arid the reflection of the stars could be seen in the broad 

placid mirror of the river. We get a fresh crew from a group of natives 
on promise of Pay and supper, and ‘the oars are proponen with more 
vigour. 

-Here is- Navuso at length, but all is dark. : The evening Sod 
has ended; and the people are asleep or drinking yangona and telling 
stories in-some of the village houses. But my Fijians soon make 
themselves heard- shouting out my native title, “Turanga-ni-lewa 
Levn ;” torches are brought to the landing-place, the Turanga-ni-koro 
has opened the huge native heuse of Andi Quila, the chieftainess of the 
district, who is absent, and we are soon, with bag and baggage, stretched 
on the welcome mats. The men get the good supper I promised, which 
is shared-in by all and sundry who choose to come in; my mosquito net 
is hung; and with strict injunctions for an early start in the morning, I 
am left to the sleep of the weary, which neither rats nor- pigs nor 
snoring: mortals stretched all around can disturb. - 

We had an early start, and fortunately the morning was dull, with 
showers, which is better than the relentless flash of the morning sun: 
I feel quite at home in this district, having visited it frequently, and I 
know: all the owners of the land grants on the banks. It is an English 
settlement now for many miles, and we soon see small herds of fine cattle 

- grazing, and can discern far on ahead the smoke of the chief sugar-mill. 
A gentle breeze sprang up as we passed Kasavu reach, the oars were 
- eagerly tossed in, and breakfast prepared. Yama, tea, and tinned meats 
form our travelling stock, and, with a cigarette and & lounge afterwards, 
they suffice. There are only three sugar-mills as yet on the Rewa, and 
planters from far up and far down the river send their canes to be 
.Crushed. -Here is a great punt laden up with cane.like a harvest 
"waggon, with native Polynesian boys, naked as in their own homes, 
striving to row it against stream; and a white man yelling at them in his 
own choice language. Here, again, is a small schooner, built on the 
river, laden with sugar-Dags, on her way to the harbour of Suva to meet 
the monthly steamer from Melbourne. As we approach the mill several 
punts.are unlading cane at different points, firewood for the furnace is 
being conveyed by a shori tramway from the shore to the works, and 
there is all the noise and bustle of prosperity. The mill crushes nearly 
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all the year, and frequently goes night and day. The flat lands are 
covered with the, +o me, familiar crop of sugar-cane; and one cannot. 
help rejoicing in the dawn of an industry which will benefit both races. 
The Fijians come down from the mountains and work for short terms to 
gain money to buy their cotton loin-cloths and Sunday shirts, their 
knives and axes, their lamps and tinned meats, for they are beginning 
to learn that yams are not enough for a Christian, although they might: 
suffice for & devil-worshipper. 

We reach Lau-lau in time for the mid-day meal, and as it is the last 
civilized food we will get for several days, it is relished all the more. 
Bread—ah, it does one good occasionally to be in circumstances where 
bread is a luxury, and fresh butter a thing to be desired more than 
champagne. The crew also contemplate hard times, for they have 
laden up the boat with pine-apples, and seem reluctant to loose her 
from her moorings and to hoist the sail. But off we go, for we 
must reach Viria before dark, if possible. Now between high banks 
covered with trees and trailing creepers, rich with fern dnd moss, 
now between low banks covered with the wild sugar-cane and reeds, 
. and with sweeps of level land behind fit for any crop, we sail on 
through the lovely afternoon. The boat of a settler passes with his 
Polynesian crew grimly plying the oars, or a native cance paddled in 
perfect time by powerful arms, Occasionally it is a takea, a small 
river canoe, with a woman in the bow and a child or two in the stern, 
with a few vessels of native pottery as a cargo, coming down the river 
to pay a visit to some native town. Again, we may pass an old woman 
diving for shell fish for the supper of her exacting lord and master. 
We see several small native towns as ye pass along, but -the land is 
almost all in the possession of whites, not necessarily resident, who have 
obtained their Crown grants, and here any one wishing to invest will 
probably find a seller. Only a few years ago all these towns were at 
enmity one with another. To be a neighbour was to be an enemy, 
and when the white men came they eagerly sold their lands for powder 
and ball It whs as late as 1872 that Thakombau, with a fleet of war 
canoes, swept up the river to the town where wo will anchor to-night, 
captured it, and carried off the people to Bau. Under our more bene- 
ficent rule the people have been returned, and the town restored. 

The sun has set, and we are only now at the junction of the Wai 
Ndina and the Wai Mbuka, the latter of which, another fine wide noble 
river, enters the former at right angles from the north. The Wai Ndina 
goes on towards the Namosi country, a garden land of which I have 
heard much, but have never been able to visit, and I look longingly up 
its course lit up by the glow of sunset. But our present road is up the 
Wai Mbuka, and the darkness will soon be upon us. 

Soon it closed around deep and dense, and tho trees on the nearer 
shore looked like. gaunt spectres advancing to overwhelm us. From 
the hillsides, amid the stillness, comes the noise of waters, for we 
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had seen the rain falling heavily as we sailed along. Where is our 
halting-place? No one knew, and it was, difficult’ to detect signs of 
a town amid the gloom. The Rotumah boy (born sailors) was the 
first to notice a fleet of small canoes lying under shadow of the bank, 
and our shouts soon brought torches, the Buli of the district, whose 
town it was, having expected my arrival. i 
There is a wonderful amount of comfort to be Nadi in a mae 
house of a good class, if the traveller have the true instincts of one. 
The man who expects an easy chair to lounge in, a table to eat 
at, a floor to walk on, and a bed to aleep in, will, of course, be dis- 
appointed. But here, after shaking hands with the Buli, and the 
Maremma his wife (an indispensable preliminary), I find myself 
stretched at length on the clean mats laid expressly for me. And 
now let me shortly indicate in what the comfort consists. First of 
all, the house is large and roomy, the`roof is symmetrical, with its 
bamboo rafters at regular intervals, beginning to get black as ebony : 
with the smoke, and to glisten in the fire-light. For there is a fire, 
that greatest of comforts which we Europeans do not possess in tropical 
„countries. Placed within a space ofthe floor left clear of mats and pro- 
tected by stout logs, the fire in a Fijian dwelling may be said to be per- 
petually burning; and I never entered a house yet where the pot was 
not on the fire, and the yams, bread-fruit, sweet potatoes, or taro pre- 
paring for the family. The wish of Henri Quatre for his people is here . 
ful realized. There are no beggars, and the pot is never empty. 
Bamboos are laid across the wall-plates at each end of the house, and 
on them are deposited the extra mats and other riches of the owner, 
which are, however, small, as the race is not given to hoard, but to 
give or exchange with each other. I can look round for some time 
without being rude, as a messenger is narrating to the Buli some 
long story about si/a, or corn, which is grown for the contribution 
in kind made to the Government, and he is so pleased with himself’ 
that the story seems endless. ` At last the Buli had to cut it short, aa 
the people were beginning to come in with their presents of food to 
be used by the stranger, chiefly fine white yams on banana leaves, 
which, after standing before me unti my own meal was: finished, 
‘became the perquisite both of my crew and of all the Fijians in the 
village, who crowded the house to see the white turanga, and to 
partake of the yangona or Kaya, which was already in course of pre- 
paration. Of course, on leaving, I shall give to the Buli in money much 
more than the equivalent of the food. The town may be said to be on 
the border of the Highlands, like Aberfoyle in “ Rob Roy,” and the 
native customs are not breaking down as in Levuka, and the villages of 
the coast which supply the Levuka market with vegetables. The 
yangona is prepared with all the old ceremonies, and the first cup pre- 
sented to me on bent knee, as is the custom to a chief of importance. 
I have learned to drain the cocoa-nut cup, polished by the yangona of 
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ages, and to toss it on the mat with.a twist, native fashion, which 
makes it spin, whilt the clapping of hands and the deep-toned ‘‘ ah mata" 
announce the respect and satisfaction of all. The effect is exceedingly 
soothing, and to lie stretched on the mats afterwards with a bundle of 
cloaks and blankets for a pillow, smoking cigar or cigarette, just tired 
enough to make repose enjoyable, is not far short of supreme comfort. 

But there is one ceremony to be gone through which is never neglected 
in Fijian houses, especially where the lotu or Christianity has been 
only recently accepted—the family worship. The teacher, clad in white 
sulu and white shirt, sits among the people, and is one of the people; 
but, at a sign that you are ready, he comes forward, seats himself cross- 
legged a little in advance, and starts a Fijian hymn, of which the melody 
may be conceived when I say that it is as like as possible to the Scotch 
psalmody in a village church a quarter of a century ago. Then comes 
a long prayer, spoken most fluently, sometimes even eloquently; but as 
the attitude of prayer is the very inelegant one of kneeling and stooping 
forward with the head and hands on the mat, the desire for brevity 
overcomes curiosity as to the nature of the supplications. The mosquito 
net, which forms the only bed-room one can get, is hung, and the dark 
figures rolled in mats coil up here and there ; the fire throws up its long 
shadows on wall and roof, and blessed sleep comes as gently, and to be 
enjoyed in as much security, as if on a bed of down in a mansion of 
stone in the far-off home. 

Again an early start, but now in a canoe, the water in parts of the 
river which we must pass to-day being too shallow for a large boat. 
My crew can paddle as well as row, and with shouts they push off for 
the hill country which they have never visited, and where a very 
few years ago they would have been put in that pot of which I have 
just been speaking. Several of the village canoes are going to the 
native gardens, and we race with this one, or the men exchange 
banter with that, which is lustily propelled by young women. But 
we soon leave them behind, and find ourselves stemming the Mbuka 
alone, aiming to get as rapidly as possible to Na Koro Vatu, where 
Mr, Carew, the magistrate of the district, resides, and controls by his 
moral influence the tribes of the Upper Rewa. I say his moral influence, 
for his physical force consists of his boat’s crew and his own sturdy 
legs, which carry him everywhere, Two or three hours’ paddling up a 
beautifully clear delightful river, but with the strong hot sun pouring 
down on their heads, began to tell on the men, and we stopped at a 
cascade for rest, bath, and food. The country is picturesque with suffi- 
cient mixture of hill and plain, and has evidently been occupied by a 
large population for generations. The ancient forest has disappeared, 
except on a few less accessible hills, and the country is much 
more open and fit for occupation than I had imagined it to be. 
As we passed a spit of land, which formed the landing-place of a 
village, we asked a maiden, who had come to fill her bamboos with 
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water, if it was far from Na Koro Vatu. “Sa voleka, sa yawa,” was 

the oracular response—“ It is near, and it is far." The laugh which her. 
reply raised frightened or offended her, for she jumped up the bank 

and disappeared, leaving her bamboos to take care of themselves. She 

meant that it was near by land if we chose to walk, but far by the 

windings of the river. The Rotumah boy laughed for two days at this 

bit of Fijian wit, and I could hear him between the strokes of his 

paddles repeating the words and chuckling to himself. —— . 

At length about two in the afternoon, we reached the junction with . 
another of those large rivers which give to this portion of Viti Levu its 
peculiar value—the Wai na Mali, which comes by many windings from 
the heart of the country. The town I was in search of is situated on a 
clay bluff, a mile or two up this river from the junction; but I landed 
at a store kept by two Englishmen, and which was literally invaded by 
native canoes, the owners of which had come to sell their little produce, . 
and to buy small articles of which they had need, and thence walked to 
` the town through the native gardens, of which I had heard. It was a 
pleasant walk of about two miles, along a footpath sheltered on both 
sides by bananas, and passing through gardens of yams and taro, and 
young mulberries for the masi or native cloth, all kept in excellent 
. order, with here and there the native /cwkéi training up the yam 
creepers or cleaning off the weeds. It is difficult for those who have 
heard of the cannibalism of the Fijian in former times to regard him 
a8 other than a savage, but the fact is that he has been an agriculturist 
for ages, and has a land system (without titles) as elaborate as that of 
Europeans: I found the magistrate residing in one of the finest native . 
houses I had yet seen, about seventy feet long by thirty wide, and the 
reeding inside cunningly wrought with coloured cords of fibre. The 
house had been built by the natives for the Governor, when he might 
yisit that part of the country, and it was tenanted meanwhile by the 
magistrate, who paid a rent to the people. Three gay mosquito nets of 
différent coloured muslins marked the sleeping end of the house; but 
here we had not to squat on the mats, but enjoyed the luxury of chairs, 
and after my hot walk the inestimable boon of a glass of beer. 

During the next few days we visited the towns up the two rivers by 
canoe, and all those within walking distance. One in particuler was a 
very fine native town,—populous, and where food was evidently plentiful, 
—of which the chief was an old devil-worshipper, who had given much 
trouble till within the last year or two. On being introduced by the 
magistrate, the old gentleman looked at me rather dubiously, as if he 
wondered what my errand could be; but he was soon reassured, and 
greatly relished a cigar. He relished much more, however, & portion of our 
lunch, which had been brought up from the canoe, the tinned Australian 
beef. giving him, no doubt, a reminiscence of those other feasts of which. 
he must have partaken within probably three years of our visit. The 
river is full of a delicious fish about the sise of a trout, and dropping 
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down in the cool of the eve, we soon had a basketful, thanks to the 
skill of the magistrate. 

On our return he had to attend do his multifarious duties. A 
white planter was in attendance all the way from Savu-Savu Bay in 
Vanua Levu, & distance of certainly over one hundred miles, to get 
the contracts of a few Fijian labourers passed. The magistrate 
carefully explained to the men the terms, and, on their assent- 
ing, permitted them to be engaged. The limit of engagement for 
Fijians is one year, but for Polynesians brought from ihe islands, and 
whose passage must be paid, for three years. Then the evidence in a 
native divorce case had to be heard, the whole being taken by the 
magistrate himself in Fijian; but the various dialects in the mountain 
districts are most puzzling, even for the best linguists. A Buli from 
another district had come for advice, and a native minister had a long 
account to give of the condition of towns he had visited far in the 
interior, for everywhere is now open for the work ‘of the missionary. 
All is done with peculiar quietness, the Fijian speaking in low respectful 
tones to a chief, and the good Fijian scholars, 1 observe, follow the same 
practice. 

But it is now time to look around on the other islands, which can 
be seen from the peak in Ovalau to which we have ascended. In the 
opposite direction from Veti Levu several may be seen; one, Ngau, with 
hills as high and land as fertile as Ovalau. The others are less lofty; 
but one, Koro, just dimly visible, is a very fine island, where there are 
several plantations, as well as numerous native towns. We cannot see 
Kandavu, to the far south, even with its lofty Mount Washington, nor 
can we discern the high land of Taviuni, one of the richest and most 
picturesque of the group, where many planters have settled and are 
settling, and where coffee promises to be the chief product. 

Let us now turn a little to the north and east. Another line of cgast 
and mountain peak stretches farther and fainter, looking as if broken into 
a number of islands, and the peaks here and there seem to rise from 
the bosom of the deep. An archipelago, you may imagine, within an 
archipelago. No, it is another vast island, sixty miles from Ovalau, and 
whose farthest point is away beyond our ken, and the dim distant sky- 
line. It is Vanua Levu, an island as long as Jamaica, but not so 
broad, possessing ample rivers, a rich coast-line, glorious forest, and 
vast stretches of open land for all purposes of native culture and white 
settlement. On one of those peaks my eye rests with a peculiar satis- 
faction, or, shall I confess it, with vainglory. It is Na Raro, a mountain 
in the interior, which Mr. Blyth, the magistrate of the district, and 
myself were the first white men to ascend. Several had tried it and 
failed, and the natives could scarcely credit their ears when they heard 
us propose the ascent; but seeing us determined, they lent their aid 
at length, and we triumphed. 

Let us take a flight over to the top of Na Raro—it is so much 
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more easy doing things with the wings of imagination. Beneath, 
looking southward and westward, towards Ovajeu, lies a' vast 
belt of forest through which we walked from Savu-Savu Bay to 
the town of Koro-i-loma. It is the home of the parrot and the 
orange-coloured dove, where trees as old as the hills stand hoary 
with their covering of orchids, where the tree-fern clothes the sides 
of the ravine, where the wild cinnamon and the wild nutmeg inter- 
mingle with the stately Dakua and Demana. We can see, round the 
western end of tho island, the point of Na-thombo-thombo, whence, 
(according to the Fijian legend) the spirits of the dead take their 
departure for another world, and up the northern side, sprinkled with 
islets, and with a fan reef beyond; but to the east the view is bounded 
by intersecting mountains which cut us off from the region of Natewa 
Bay. It is enough, however, to enable us to judge of the general 
character of the island. To the windward side a belt of forest, coming 
to the centre and'ceasing there as if cut off by measure; to leeward, an 
open country, the “ Singa-singa" land of the natives, through which the 
Drekete river winds its sinuous way. Much of the land all around the 
windward const, to at least the point of Bavu-Savu Bay, is in the hands 
of whites, but there are vast tracts in the interior wholly unoccupied by 
either white or native. At present there is so much on the hands of 
Government, that extension of white settlement is now considered as a 
pressing question, at least so long as there is abundance of land granted 
which is as yet put to no useful purpose. I have walked round the 
whole coast of Savu-Savu Bay, some forty or fifty miles, and the little 
that is done, compared with the amount of land granted, is surprising. 
A failure of the profits on cotton some seven or eight years ago led 
many.to despair, or at least to depend wholly on a crop of cocoa-nuts, 
which takes many years to come to maturity. Now these are beginning 
to yield, and as copra, the dried kernel of the nut, is in steady demand" 
at remunerative rates, that and other districts will soon do more towards 
the general prosperity. I visited on that coast one young cocoa-nut 
plantation which was just coming into bearing, and a more beautifal 
“ crop” than cocoa-nut trees about seven years old, when the, stem has 
not become long and gaunt, but the tree seems composed entirely of 
the graceful leaves bending to either side, it would be difficult to 
imagine. On another plantation an ex-lientenant of the navy was 
working hard at sugar-growing; to-day leading his men to drain a 
marsh, to-morrow laying out the level for a new water-course to drive 
his mill-wheel, and exhibiting all that energy and handiness without 
which there can be no success, but with which, success, in the long run, 
in a young rich country like this, is as certain as that the sun shines. 
But I saw nothing in that district more admirable, and in every way 
more gratifying, than the native gardens of Wailevu, extending, as they 
did, about two miles along the coast, and going back across a rich flat 
to the picturesque forest-clad mountains. No white proprietor could 
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have had his plantation in better order, and the path along which we 
walked was an avenue shaded by trees, old and young, and swept and 
kept clean as if a Scotch gardener, in place of a Fijian chief, had been 
head of the establishment. If there was nothing more to be seen in 
the colony than what I have already pointed out,—the two great islands, 
and the numerous others seen from the top of Ovalau,—it would be 
enough to indicate the importance of our acquisition; but we have not 
yet seen the many islands to windward, the Lau district of the colony, 
which is far to the east; and if the reader will now descend from the 
peak, and embark with me, ive shall find that all that has been viewed 
is only part of the magnificent possession, the name of which raises a 
laugh at political meetings when some leading politician denounces the 
supposed annexing proclivities of the Government. 

The Dauntless is one of our “labour” vessels, which means that she 
goes to the.New Hebrides and Solomon groupe, returning Polynesian 
labourers who have served their term, and bringing back others, in the 
full nakedness of savagedom, to work for three years on the plantations, 
and be in their turn sent back with a more extended knowledge, witha 
big box full of clothes, knives, tobacco, hatchets, Jews’ harps, accordions, 
and many other useful and useless things, and with a liking or a dislike 
to the white race according as they have been with a good master or a 
bad. She is a crack schooner, and on board of her are some eighty or 
ninety newly-caught savages going to the respective plantations to 
which they have been indentured, and others, whose time is expired, 
have to be brought back. When I say “ caught,” I mean obtained by 
the arta of the recruiting agent, which generally, indeed, only consist 
in letting the presence of the vessel on the coast be well known. 
Everything in the shape of violence, such as used to disgrace the 
recruiting trade for Fiji before annexation, would now be punished most 
severely. A labour agent, who is the Government inspector, goes with 
each vessel, and he has only to report, on his arrival, any act of 
violence, when the person who performed it would be at once brought 
before the Supreme Court of Fiji, or the High Commissioner’s Court 
for the Western Pacific, which has a jurisdiction over all British subjects 
within these seas. If the labour agent did not report, he would soon 
be found out and dismissed the service. 

The master of the Dauntless is a typical tar of the old school. He is 
short, he has a cheery red face, he has immense pride in his vessel, and 
he knows every reef and shoal about Fiji and the New Hebrides. The 
morning was not very promising when we got on board, but the sails went 
up by the run, the new savages taking great pleasure in pulling the ropes. 
The anchor is soon in, and with a rush she goes for the Waitovu exits from 
the reef. The harbour of Levuka is formed by a vast sea-wall of coral 
reef, forming a natural breakwater, and within which vessels can anchor in 
security in water which is only. a little too deep for the anchor-chains of 
the smaller craft. Once beyond this we are in the “ blue water’ of the 
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main ocean, and there.is something peculiarly joyous in getting away 
from work and bother to face the swell of the sea. ,Mr. William Black, 
in his novele, generally winds up, or at least winds up one delightful 
romance, with his. hero becoming the happy possessor of a schooner- . 
yacht to cruise about the home Hebrides. I agree with my old friend 
that a cruise-in a good schooner is delightful ; and as we cannot all 
afford schooner-yachts we are forced.to be content with what we can 
get: -the scenery is not less beauteous, nor the trip lees enjoyable. 

Let us look back-for a moment on Ovalau, ou those proud hills covered 
"with forest to the summit, and the town and numerous residences 
. nestling at the foot, and perched on all the eminences running along 

the coast. The rain-cloud sweeping over them only adds to the effect, 
while the squall makes us hiss faster through the foam.  Levuka, the 
present seat of government, is not large as yet, yet it straggles some 
two miles along the coast. . There are three churches for whites and 
two-for natives and half-castes, the sounds of the bell mingling with 
-the tones of the Jak, or native drum, which is used to call the. native 
worshippers to prayer. The largest building is the Mechanics! Institute 
and Library, and we have now in fall swing an excellent school for the 
white children, which three years ago, when I arrived, seemed to be 
only possible in the far future. 

- The harbour always contains a number of vessels, the larger esiling 
ships being nearly ‘all Germans, which take copra, cotton, fibre, and , 
candle-nuts to Hamburg. Once a month we have a mail steamer from 
Sydney (by which we sent about £5,000 worth of bananas last year}, 
and another from Melbourne ;. while the Government subsidises an inter- 
island steamer as a feeder to. the larger-ones, At the time the steamers 
are in harbour we have also numbers of small craft from the various 
islands, ‚and when tlie bunting.is all upon a Sunday, with our blue sea, ` 
our lofty blue sky, and the background of green hills, the picture is 
one. worth seeing, and to be remembered. 

- It would be difficult, indeed, to know whether to admire ese Leve 
from the sea, or the.sea from Levaka. It is thus the latter appeared 
to me one evening. when I. sat watching the ripple flowing. under the 
impulse of the trade-wind, which so tempers the climate in Fiji as -to 
- make the great and constant heat not only bearable, but for many 
months in the year pleasant and equable :—- 

Whither goess thou, O ses | 

That like a rippling river e+ my foet 

Between this hill-perched home and yonder isle 

Flowess majestic as the years? 

Whither goest, impelled by him, thy mate, 

The constant blowing wind ? 

Ab, now ye seam full as the gods of good ;— i ; 
The white boet, with its whiter sail, doth cleave  . 7 EO ek 
Thy yielding blue, and thou hasè traced for it 

A path with palest green, and lightly breaking ware, 

‘Where reefs lie, steeped in beauty, ahlelding isles, — . 
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The frail cance with its mat sail may glide, 
Nor fear on this alllovely eve thy frown ; 
Whither goest, whither flowest, mighty sea? 
To bless those frequent lands whose cloud-capped hills 
I see at morn, or when the sun doth set, 
And setting casts his richest golden gleams, 
To lap them with thy love, bring precious rain, 
Or bear swift to and fro their swelling seals, 
To chase the emerald reefs with mlver foam, 
To be their glory, mystery, and pride, 
As here thou art to me, O changeless, changing sea! 
‘Or dost thou roll thy waters forth to war, 
O ocean ! silent, limitless as death, 
Thou and thy mate, the terror-bearing wind, 
Who, on an eve like this, may kiss thy brow, 
And fondle thee as love rejoices love, 
But in an hour may howl and hunger for his prey, 
May range the earth, compel the clouds the sky , 
Blot out with darkness, and the timid star, 
Outpeal the thunder, and arouse In thee, 
Thon peacefulseeming saa, a fury like his own? 
Nay, nay, I wrong thee: Beautiful and Good, 
Thy storms are but thy play benafloent ; 
Men know thee not who doubt thy love, O sea ! 
That bearest in thy bosom boundless power 
To sweeten climes, unite man unto man, 
And waft earth’s fruita and flowers to every shore. 
Thou art the wind's mate, but the wind is thins, 
* And thou canst quicken him to grateful life, 
To chase the pestilence, death-breeding calms 
That rot and rot, and fill the maw of graves. 
Thou art divinely beautiful, O sea! 
I love thoe as thou flowest, riverlike, 
Among those peaceful isles, and then not leas 
When thou dost rear thy foaming crest, and winds $ 
Pipe shrilly through the unseen shrouds, in nights 
When two grasp hard the wheel, and brave men hide their thought | 
But I must not forget we are on board the Dauntless. We swiftly 
passed Wakaya reef, and sunset found us off Koro, but the wind fell, 
end the night came on still and starlit, while we barely moved through 
the summer sea. The next day was clear, "calm, and cloudless ; what 
wind there was took us gently but irresistibly out of our course, towards 
Taviuni, whither we did not at present wish to go. There was no help 
for it but to pass the day as we best could, watching the new arrivals, 
getting tho Government agent to explain the different islands from 
which they had come, to mark which were coast and which bush men, what 
was the mode of recruiting, and so on; thus, by conferring frankly with 
all whom we met, endeavouring to obtain that practical information with- 
out which none can be useful in his own sphere. Then there was the 
pleasurable excitement of watching efforts to catch a shark. The water was 
very clear, and we could see the fellow with sweeps of his lithe tail coming 
nearer and nearer, led to the bait by the two pilot-fish, which, at exact 
distances apart above the head of the monster, could well be believed to 
act the part. both of eyes and ears. But the shark or his attendant 
VOL. XXXYIII. KK 
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satellites were excessively timid. They came up again and again, but 
- would not bite, until the mate, getting tired of watching, gave him the 
contents of a Snider in the head as he came to the surface, These 
wretches are the plague of our seas, and even of our rivers. Accidents 
to’ canoes frequently happen, but the Fijians being able to subsist for a 
long time in the water, such calamities would not be so deadly but for 
the sharks. As the shipwrecked people, hanging on to paddles, bundles 
of cocoa-nuts, or fragments of the canoe, come near the reefs, the sharks 
attack them, and one by one they fall victims. One or two may escape, 
it may be, maimed for life, to tell the tale. 

Another all-beautiful night, the vessel scarce gitding ; a night for 
contemplation. The larking and laughter of the labourers has ceased, 
their forms litter the deck aa they sleep, dreaming mayhap of their 
distant isles; the tall sailor at the wheel looms taller in the light of the 
young moon; those in the cabin read silently by the light of their 
lamp, and I smoke my cigarette and wonder whether we live, or are 
merely fitful shadows on a shadowy sea. 

In the morning there was a change of wind, and before I got on deck 
Taviuni was far behind, and the Windward Islands in sight. Naitamba, 
lately bought by Messrs. Chamberlain of Birmingham, is away to the 
north; Kanathea we are approaching, and can see Vanua Balavu and 
Munia beyond. Mango, whither we are first bound, we will reach in the 
afternoon in time to anchor, to land the new men, and give notice to 
the proprietors to have'the discharged labourers ready for the schooner's 
return. I had heard so much of Mango that my first impressions were 
rather those of disappointment. We who live in Ovolau are rather 
spoiled, for we expect all other islands to be as lofty, imposing, and well- 
wooded as our own. But I found afterwards that the beauty of Mango 
does not consist in its seaward face. However, nothing could excel the 
~ picturesqueness of our anchorage on that evening, under a tall tree-clad 
rock, and with the pure blue water around us, so clear that every fish 
could be seen, and the white coral sand at the bottom, and at night 
another heaven, with stars. The vessel seemed to be deserted when the 
majority of the new labourers were landed and received by their brethren 
on the beach, not more clothed than they, but rolling and glistening 
with fat. i 

Next day we had a delightful trade breeze, the sea blue with white 
caps, the sky above blue with white clouds ;—“ an eight-knot breeze," 
as our jolly skipper said, rubbing his hands, when he was free to 
speak, after taking the vessel out of the shoals. We were at Cicia 
(Thithia), belonging to Mr. McEvoy, the owner of the Dauniless, by eleven 
o'clock, and were delighted to stretch our legs on land. The owner was 
absent at the other side of the island, where he has a house; but he has 
another residence where we landed, of which we speedily took possession, 
` while a messenger was dispatched to inform him of our arrival. And 
now for the first time in my life, although I have wandered considerably, 
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I see a cotton plantation.  Cieia consists of a range of low hills, with 
spurs running tq the sea, leaving narrow valleys between them. At the 
mouth of one of these valleys a slight elevation has been seized on for 
the site of the house, and all the flat towards the sea, the mouth of the 
valley, and the lower ridges of the hilla have been planted with cotton. 
The bushes are in regular rows, kept well down by pruning, so that the 
tallest are not more than breast high, and weeded constantly and care- 
fully. The cotton is the * sea-island? for which this country seems even 
more fitted than its original home, I have said that young cocoa-nuts 
are a beautiful crop, but we are particularly favoured here in having 
several crops, the beauty of which cannot be surpassed. Can anything 
be more gay than that mass of cotton bushes in flower, the bright yellow 
contrasting so well with the greén palmate leaf? And then there is a dash 
of deep orange from the folded young flower before it has expanded to 
the sun. ‘There is a curse of grubs about a cotton plantation, concern- 
ing which I heard more when I came to Mango; but'the reason, no 
doubt, is, that you cannot display a mass of bright flowers, abounding in 
mucilage, without inviting the insect creation to come to the banquet. . 
Moths and some very beautiful beetles are constantly about the flowers, 
and the eggs are deposited, and from the eggs the young. It may be 
also that without the assistance of some of those pests, as they are very 
naturally but perhaps unjustly termed, the tree would not produce such 
perfect wool The cotton bush belongs to the order Monadelphia 
polyandria of Linneus, the Malvacee of the natural system, the stamens’ 
of which are not separate from the style, but seated on it under the 
stigma. If there is any truth in the idea that even those flowers in 
which the stamens are separated, aim consciously or unconsciously to be 
fertilixed from a different flower or a flower from a different tree, much 
more would it seem to be beneficial that flowers of this order should be 
so, where the inbreeding would apparently be more deleterious for the 
plant. Very minute and extended observations would require to be entered 
upon to ascertain the relative times of the ripeness of the anthers and the 
stigma, and to watch the whole course of fertilization, to note with pre- 
cision the part which insects, and particular insects, take in the general 
economy of fertilization with regard to this special plant. But probably 
the cotton grower would be little disposed to take any but the moat 
practical and obvious view of a grub, and think more of his half-eaten 
leaves and destroyed buds than of the general scheme of nature. But 
to return to the beauty of the crop: if the flower is beautiful, the pure 
white filaments in which the seeds are enclosed are not less so, whether 
on the tree in its natural state, or as it issues from the machine, cleaned 
of its seeds, like a miniature cascade of whipped cream, or stored in 
snow-heaps before being formed into bales for transport. Another of 
our crops just beginning to come forward is coffee, and the coffee tree 
has a loveliness surpassing the cotton bush. The leaf is of so glossy a 
green, and the flower, as it bursts suddenly some morning on the 
KK2 
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gladdened eye of the planter,s0 white, so delicately white, like that of 
ita cogener the camellia. -Nor can anything well surpass the tobacco 
plant as a pleasant object to the eye. The whites have not yet gone 
in for it to any great extent, but there are little clumps at the doors of 
many native houses, and when the delicate pink flower is out it 
brightens up the village, mingled, as it may be, and as I have seen it, 
with the orange blossoms shed profusely from à row of Moli Kana 
trees, around the village Rara. Mr. McEvoy has had the good taste to 
border the walks through his plantation with crotons—those gay bushes, 
with variegated leaves of every combination of hue, which are in- 
digenous to Fiji, the New Hebrides, and the Solomon Islands, and form 
the chief ornament of our gardens. They grow with the greatest ease 
from slips, and it is well they do so, as from the little I have been able 
to observe of their habits it is clear it would be difficult to raise them 
from seed, They belong to the Monecia of Linneus, where the malo 
and female flowers are separate, although on the same plant; and the 
Monecia monadelphia, where the stamens form, as it were, one separate 
little bundle by themselves, bursting forth from one containing cover- 
ing. I have noticed several instances of the male and female flowers 
-coming to maturity at different times; so that impregnation could not 
«have taken place from the same plant; but both sets of flowers are so 
"fragile, and the position of my houso, facing the trade wind, so exposed, 
that any observations I have yet been able to make are worthless. 
"There can be no doubt of their effectiveness as ornament, and they have 
been freely and even lavishly used at Cicia. With the bread-fruit and 
acocoa-nut trees, and the sea and white reef seen through the foliage, 
-they combine.to make the plantation a picture. It may be worth 
noting, before passing on, that one of our most useful plants, cotton; ` 
he most beautiful flowering bush we possess, and which grows freely 
-everywhere, the Hibiscus; and a weed which promises to become a great 
nuisance, the Side retusa, all belong to the same natural order. This 
is not unlike the families of man; some coming to usefulness, some to 
be distinguished ornaments, while others allow their good qualities to 
be overcome, and cumber the ground as worthleas and noxious weeds. 
Next day we returned to Mango, the proprietor of Cicia coming with 
us, to proceed to his other island of Kanathea. We were again lucky 
with the wind, and the twenty-five miles or so of distance were traversed 
rapidly. Mr. Rupert Ryder was in waiting to conduct us to his 
aesidence in the interior. Mango is also mainly a cotton and cocoa- 
nut plantation, and one which has.distinguished itself by gaining the 
gold medal for sea-island cotton at the Philadelphia and Paris 
Exhibitions. It certainly must have been gratifying to the owners to 
beat the Americans on their own ground. The cotton crop at Mango 
had just been reaped, and the bushes pruned down to the ground; the 
young leaves beginning to appear and to throw a delicate tinge of 
green over the slopes, where they are planted with a rigid regularity. 
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I thus had not the opportunity of seeing the estate in its glory, but I 
saw enough to satisfy any one to what a pitch of agricultural perfection 
an estate in Fiji can be brought. After passing the seaward range of 
hills, we find ourselves dropping down into a vast interior valley, which 
had evidently been at one time & lake or lagoon. The description of 
an atoil, or young coral island, is familiar to my readers, and Mango 
has the appearance of an atoll which has been raised by subterranean 
igneous agency, and then gradually the soil and débris which had 
covered the surrounding elevations washed down into the central 
valley. If, on the other hand, we are to be shut up to the theory 
of subsidence in the South Seas, this valley on which we look 
may be imagined to have at one time formed the crest and crater of 
an enormons volcano, throwing its lurid light and destructive missiles 
over a continent stretching even to the bounds of Asia. The sides are 
undoubtedly coralline, but there may have been atolls in ages before the 
mountains, as there have been in ages which have succeeded. In the 
meantime it makes a perfect property, combining the agricultural land, 
which, from the form of the valley, is, as it were, all under the eye of 
the proprietor, with hill slopes covered with all manner of fruit and 
useful trees. One of the features of the island is a walk from the 
mansion-house to the sea, where it has burst through a narrow gateway 
‘of rock and formed a beauteous lagoon within; or, rather, has it not 
been the exit through which the waters of the great central lagoon forced; 
their way when its bottom was tilted up, and its floods escaped, by the 
powerful hand of the subterranean demon? ‘The walk is fringed with 
orange and lime trees and rare palms, and already the proprietors sec 
literally the frut of their labours in abundant crops, which bear the 
branches to the earth. The late Commodore Goodenough was par- 
ticularly struck with this gateway from the ocean and the walk from the 
mansion-house. On our return we entered a valley of lime trees, all in 
bearing, and pushed through it to a commanding position for a view, 
where we looked down upon our schooner at anchor, and the wild duck 
skimming over the inner portion of the blue salt lake which we had 
quitted far below, . 

Noxt day we quitted Mango with regret, and bore up for Kana- 
thea, an island higher and with more precipitous hill-sides than 
Cicia, but, like it, forming one large cotton and cocoa-nut plantation, 
divided between two proprietors. To facilitate our inspection of the 
island we passed one night with the Scotch partner of Mr. McEvoy, 
who had been under the same teachers as myself at St. Andrews (but a 
good many years later), and anothor under the roof of a hospitable 
German, whose walls were covered with prints of the great events of 
the Franco-German war. I should have liked much to have visited 
Loma-loma, the chief native town and European settlement of the Lau 
district, but the wind would not serve, and we had to content ourselves 
with cruising on a fine breezy afternoon along the long western shore 
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of Vanua Balavu, and then to stretch away again to Cjcia, whence, with 
a spanking favourable wind, we made Ovalau in a single cool moonlight 
night and burning morning. . 


Do my readers now believe that mjii is only a colony to be scouted at, 
or are they begiuning to have a glimpse of the truth, that it is a somewhat 
magnificent possession of England, another bright jewel in the crown of 
our gracious Queen? To confirm that impression, to clinch the nail, 
come with me on one more trip, or rather, as it commenced under 
unfavourable auspices, remain in your comfortablo easy-chairs, and bear 
with re while I spin the yarn. My family had left in the pigmy steamer 
Pretty Jane (oh, what a name for what an object!) to pay a visit to 
Rambi, an island belonging to proprietors of whom the Hon. John Hill 
is the resident partner. It is only 120 miles from Levuka; but duty 
had to be-attended to first, and it was arranged that I should follow 
when I could. Two weeks afler, the weather settled down to storm; 
strong northerly winds with squalls of rain, which in the end culminated 
in a hurricane in the latitude of New Caledonia. But I had secured a 
passage in the schooner Louisiana, which was bound for Rotumah, 
and the owners, Messrs. Hedemann & Co., kindly engaged to put me on 
shore at Rambi. I went on board on one occasion, but the captain was 
indisposed to start, promising, however, to do so without fail in the 
morning. The night was boisterous, and when I got up I was somewhat 
uneasy to find that the barometer, in place of rising, had gone down 
another tenth, and was decidedly at hurricane depth. However, I hoped 
the wind would veer to the west, which is a raro wind with us, but very 
favourable for the intended voyage. The master, having given his word 
to go, no sooner saw me coming than he embarked a number of Rotumah 
natives who were returning to their homes, and we set sail. He was 

very doubtful of the prudence of doing so, and was not much cheered 
when, on hailing the missionary schooner Jubilee to ask whither she was 
bound, received the answer “ To Nai-koro-koro, as I don’t like the look 
of things." The place mentioned is a small bay, better sheltered than 
Levuka from the north winds. We crossed at racing speed the twelve 
miles which separate us from the island of Wakaya, and it was only 
when we rounded the point of the reef of that island that we felt the 
.full force of the Koro Sea. It was evident we werein for it; the large 
sails were reefed, and we went plunging on, with the gusts from the 
north getting stronger and stronger. Ovalau was concealed in a 
squall; Ngau was in a mantle; the barometer continued to keep lower 
than the master had ever seen it, and at length he told me there was 
no use attempting to go on, for the night would certainly be worse 
than the day. I told him to do what he thought beet, and he accord- 
ingly made up his mind to run for shelter to the island of Nairdi, about 
thirty miles or so from Ovalau, as he knew the, passage through the 
reefs into a safe nook. Letting the schooner off before the wind, the 
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motion became so much more easy that the poor passengers got some 
respite from theif sufferings. As we neared the reefs the master went 
aloft to watch for the passage; & trader, who well knew these seas, took 
the tiller; and, with the assistance of two Rotumah sailors at the main- 
boom, to be ready for emergencies in putting her about, we went speed- 
ing on, and soon found ourselves safely anchored in a little bay sheltered 
from the north by a spit of land. Two anchors were let go, and the 
top-masts sent down, as violent gusts were still sweeping down; but the 
ship once made safe, we thought it better, with a regard to comfort, to 
go on shore. 

The native town was small, and the head men were all absent at 
the meeting of chiefs at Bau, so that little could be done for us 
bat to give us a house, which in some of the gusts threatened to 
collapse. Here, when our gear had been brought and our evening 
meal-cooked, all the village, men, women, and children, came to 
watch the movements of a lady and her child, who were also going, 
under my escort, to Rambi, to observe what and how we ate, and to 
share amongst them what we could afford to dispense. The house 
continued crowded till a late hour, and I feel on these occasions what a 
deprivation it is not to be able to speak the language of the natives as 
fluently as one would like. Of course I have learned it somewhat, as 
Fijian is the language in which we also speak to our Polynesian sorvanta, 
every one of whom probably comes from a different island, with a different 
language; and I can also read Fijian with a little difficulty, but to be 
able to express one’s thoughts, so as to do some good on an occasion like 
this, requires a more constant contact with the natives than my official 
duties permit. But I was able to tell them of the déath of Roko 
Isikeli of Ra, who had expired during the chief» meeting at Bau, and 
at length found myself in the midst of au animated explanation of the 
battlo of Ulundi, forming & model of the square with sardine boxes on 
the mat, and showing by means of pellets of jam how the Zulus 
swarmed. 

All that night and next day the weather continued bad, scarcely 
giving a chance to leave the house, but we re-cmbarked on tho 
following morning, and, the glass having gone up a tenth, crept out. 
Under the lee of the reof all was smooth sailing, but when we got once 
more to the open Koro sea we met a huge roll from the north by east, 
which threatened to shake the masts out of the craft and the very teeth 
out of our heads.- Fortunately, the breeze coming more from the west 
greatly strengthened, and so reefing our mainsail and foresail as before, 
we dashed on, and in one long stretch of eighty miles reached the east 
side of the island of Taviuni by midnight. Once under shelter of the 
high land, the water was like a pond. With a clear moon shining in 
& cloudless sky, we tacked back along the coast to get into Somo-somo 
Straits, up which our route lay, and this we accomplished in the early 
morning hours. The gentle breese was dead ahead, so while we pass 
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the forenoon tacking up: between Tavinni and Vanua Levu, with the 
hot sun streaming down on the decks, let me draw attention to the 
noble picture Taviuni presents, with that girdle of white clouds lying 
so calmly half-way between sea and summit. The topmost peaks are 
now supposed to be four thousand fcet high, but the whole island is, as 
it were, one huge mountain-back, some twenty-four miles long and 
covered with a vegotation which indicates a rich soil. I first visited it 
three years ago, and can distinguish now the spot under which I reeted 
at noon to re-invigorate thc crew of the whale-boat in which I journeyed 
up the coast. "The trees above were dense with trailing convolvolus, 
which sheltered us from the sun, and while thus at rest, floating on 
_& pool where the bright-coloured coral fish were flitting, we all slept/as in 
a veritable land of lotus-eaters. Had this island been in the West 
Indies, its soil would have been reddened with the blood of French, 
British, and Spaniard, contending for its possession. As it is, 
white settlers-— American and English—havo quietly taken posses- 
sion of nearly the half under-lend granted originally by the lato 
Tui Cakau, and now confirmed by the Crown, and wo can -see their 
houses along the coast, and the new clearings far up on the hillsides. 
- The lower grounds have been put under cocoa-nuts, while cotton culture, 
under the stimulus of better prices, is being revived; but the island is 
evidently cut out by nature for coffee plantations. Some have been 
formed, this season having witnessed the ripa berries on those trees 
planted two and a half years ago, while other plantations are being com- 
menced on the elevated spots where we can detect the clearings. If I 
remember rightly, three thousand feet was considered a good altitude for 
coffee in Jantaica, but everything depends on the nature of the climate. 
The tree has been found to thrive in Taviuni, quite near to the sea-coast, 
and that it will thrive as high as cultivation can reach on that island is | 
undoubted. The bright, almost too bright, promise for the colony which 
the success of the first coffee plantations held out, has been somewhat 
dimmed by the discovery that the Ceylon coffce disease, caused by the 
fungus Hemeleia vastatriz, hos been introduced to a plantation on the 
Rewa. This was doubly unfortunate, as it could easily have been avoided 
by reasonable care in thoso who were importing young plants from a 
colony where the disease was raging. The Government, yielding 
' neither to the cry for extreme measures which was raised, nor to the 
temptation to leave those who had committed the mistake to bear the 
burden, introduced a measure by which infected estates are placed in a 
species of quarantine, and the proprietor forced to adopt, under the 
directions of the chief medical officer, the most approved treatment for ' 
getting rid of the disease. Only two estutes have as yet been pró- 
claimed, and both in the same district, and it is hoped that.the scourge 
will be kept under. But coffee is evidently a delicate plant, and it will 
be subject to all those blights caused by grub and fungus which are so fre- 
quent in all countries, but especially amid the teeming vegetation of & 
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young tropical colony, where plantations must be formed on a soil rich 
aud reeking with vegetable débris. 

With one long tack from the village of Wariki we reached the 
eastern coast of Vanua Levu, Rambi standing grandly out before us. 
It is a high island like Ngau or Ovalau, and utterly unlike the 
Windward Islands which I bave described. It lies across the mouth 
of a very deep undulation in the coast of Vanua Levu, called Natewa 
Bay, which cleaves the land, it is said, to a depth of nearly forty 
miles. The one horn of the bay is the point of the eastern coast 
of the Great Island, while the other stretches away far out to the east 
‘and north, and is called Unda Point. The hills of Rambi are 
richly wooded, aś are those on the land opposite, along which we 
now glide. A great reef stretches across from island to island, and 
after many trials during the hot and weary afternoon we find we 
cannot reach the opening, and sunset finds us creeping in to anchor in a 
sequestered but most picturesque bay on the Vanua Levu coast. I now 
bethink me of a signal which I had arranged with my wife and Mr. 
Hill for exactly such an emergency. Getting the ship’s boat, I was pulled 
round to an adjoining bay, where lives a settler origiually from the “ lang 
toon o’ Kirkaldy,” and he most obligingly undertook to light three fires at 
equal distances apart, and to keep them burning till he saw an answer- 
ing signal from Rambi. This done, we waited patiently, and about an 
hour after dark saw a fire blazing up on the Rambi coast. It was, 
however, eleven at night before the boat arrived, and two in the morning 
before the sturdy Polynesian rowers thankfully ran up the boat on the 
Rambi beach, and we, four days out from Levuka, laid our wearied 
heads on the pillow. . 

Our sojourn on the island for the next ten days, however, far more 
than compensated for the trouble. The house is finely situated 
on a spur overlooking the bold hills of Vanua Levu. Tho long 
Undu Point closes iu the view towards the north, making the part 
of the sea visible appear one great lake, and all around us, and up the 
slopes of the hills, and at our feet in the plain, the young cocoa-nuts are 
waving. Let us go down to the beach to visit the machinery houses, 
and thus get an idea of the work upon an estate of this description. 
Theso vast heaps of cocoa-nuts are gathered from all parts of the island, 
which has a circumference of about thirty miles, and after the kernel has 
been extracted and dried on the long va£as, or tables, or in the steam 
drying-house, which is the more improved method, it is packed in bags 
for transport by the inter-island steamers to Levuka, or by some of 
the small craft which the merchants employ to collect their cargoes. 
The price in the island is about £14 per ton. But after the kernel 
has been disposed of, the husk is attacked, and by means of various 
machines popularly called “ devils” it is torn into the fibre of which 
it is composed, and cleaned of its dust (which is a valuable com- 
post) and turned into bristles for brushes, or treated as fibre to 
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be packed into bales for export. All the labourers who attend 
to these machines are Polynesians, many of them-on Rambi being the 
wild-looking Tokalaus from the Gilbert and Marshall group. Let us 
watch for a moment the two who are from the New Hebrides, turning 
the screw-press by which the fibre is compressed into bales. One of 
them is a survivor of the Cari massacre, who refused to go home 
when one of Her Majesty’s ships came to repatriate the remnant who 
escaped. ‘Three of them felt they had had enough of the sea and its 
incidents, and preferred to remain where they were. They are naked 
black giants, and as they throw their force to turn the handle of the 
screw, capstan-fashion, their muscles stand out, and the whole frame is 
a model of herculean power. The storehouse is full of bales, ready for 
the steamer by which we expect to leave, and these find a market in 
Sydney, while the bristles go to England. We pass along by the 
labourers’ houses, and there we find the familiar coolies, and hear again 
the “Salaam, Sahib,” often heard when I sojourned in Mauritius. 

Mr. Hill is the only proprietor as yet who has had the good sense to 
take up about one hundred of the first ship-load of Indian immigrants. 
They live quite friendly side by side with the Polynesians, whom they 
term “Iunglis,” A curious traffic has arisen between them, the Poly- 
nesians going out to the woods to hunt the wild pigs, which they sell 
to the Indians, who get much better wages than themselves, for & dollar 
a pig. And on the bread-fruit, which grows in profusion, and other 
extras, the Coolies are becoming fat and sleek. Passing on, we get into 
a cocoa-nut grove, which siretches'& long distance along the coast, the 
lap of.the full tide coming up to the- very roots of the first line of trees. 
On some of-the trees the nuts are so thick as to defy computation, being 
indeed too crowded for growth. As many as three hundred have been 
counted on one tree, but this is only when they are as small as apples, 
for they fall abundantly in the struggle of the fittest to survive. Still 
farther along the coast, we come to other flats and valleys, which are 
also being cleared out for planting with cocoa-nuts or cotton, and it is 
easy to perceive that the exports from this one island alone will, in not 
many years, equal the exports from the whole colony when I ariived. On 
one occasion, when the ladies went by boat on a picnic to a locality called 
Georgia, where the proprietor has another house, I walked with Mr. Hunter, 
the chief police magistrate of Levuka, along the coast a distance which was 
stated to be six miles, but which in the heat of the day, without a breath 
‘of wind in the woods, I took to be double the distance. The immense 
vatu trees were shedding their long tassels of pink and white flowers, 
which filled the whole air with a delicate perfume. The path passed 
through timber which, from its majestic growth, showed the richness of 
the soil, and on our return in the evening by sea we had a good oppor- 
‘tunity of viewing the finely wooded hills, which, even in the days when 
Commodore Wilkes made his survey of the group, taused Rambi to be 
distinguished among the islands. The Tinonee, the successor of the . 
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Pretty Jane, and a steamer more worthy of the colony, arrived all too 
goon to cut short our expeditions in search of wood pigeons and wild 
pigs, and our struggles at lawn tennis when the sun was dipping behind 
the mountains of Vanua Levu. She was filled up with cotton and 
copra from the Windward, with bales of fibre from Undu Point, and 
when she had taken in the Rambi bales, with some hundreds of bags of 
copra from Vuna Point, Taviuni, she sailed for Levuka, vid Savu-savu 
Bay, bearing us homeward to Ovalau, which, after all, can hold its own 
in loveliness with any island of the group. 

My yarn is spun, and will have accomplished what I intended if it 
creates some greater interest in the colony, and enables the reader to 
perceive that we are not living among club-brandishing savages, but in 
a settled community, and that the little we have yet been able to achieve 
has been but the first feeble efforts of a young giant beginning to feel 
the limbs which he will soon use with greater and ever-increasing power 
and effect. 


JOHN GoRRIE. 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN TURKEY. - 


E are approaching a crisis in the affairs of the East the importance 

s of which seems to be but febbly apprehended in Europe. The 
Great Powers have made certain formal demands upon Turkey, based 
upon the Treaty of Berlin. They have demanded, in the sttongest 
terms known to diplomacy, the ccasion of certain territory to Monte- 
negro, the rectification of the Greek frontier, the establishment of & 
reformed and autonomous government in Macedonia and Armenia. 
There is no question now of the wisdom or the opportuneness of these 
demands. «They have been made by united Europe, under the lead of 
England. . Europe and Turkey stand face to face. No compromise is 
possible. One party or the other must retreat and submit. Any form 
of compromise would-be a victory for Turkey, and would demonstrate 
her ability to resist and defy the power of Europe.. No one can blame 
the Sultan for holding out to the last, for successful resistance would 
be a triumph such as no Sultan has won during the present century; 
and, in his eyes, there is far more at stake than appears in the diplo- 
matic correspondence. With him it is a question of the revival-or the 
destruction of the power and glory of the Caliphat. This is a fact 
which seems to be so little understood in Europe that the obstinacy of 
the Porte appears inexplicable; but it is a fact which ought to be fally 
apprehended in England, and probably it has already attracted the 


attention of the Ministry in its relations to India and Central Asia. 


For many years the influence of the Sultan as Caliph of all Musul- 
mans has been on the wane. It was in its origin a usurpation on the 
part of the Ottoman Sultans, which was tolerated by the Mohammedan ` 
world because of the power and dignity of these sovereigns. They 
were, in fact, the leaders of the aggressive forces of Islam, and on this 
ground could claim to be the rightful heirs of the Caliphat. But of 
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late years the Ottomans have been giving way before the advancing 
power of Christendom, and since the days of Mahmoud II. the Sultans 
have been forced to interest themselves chiefly in the maintenance of 
their civil rights. In these neither the Mussulmans of India and 
Central Asia, nor the Arabs of Turkey, have any interest. Tor the 
Arabs, the Turkish Sultan is doubly a nsurper. He represents a bar- 
barian horde which has no right to rule over Arabs either in spiritual 
or temporal affairs. This spirit of hostility to Turks has been gathering 
strength in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, for many years, and nothing has 
been wanting to secure their independence but the consent of Europe, 
or an able leader. All these countries are ripe for rebellion. Tho 
Mussulmans of India and Central Asia were not hostile to the Sultan, 
but simply indifferent.. They bad nothing to fear and nothing to hope 
from him. Under these circumstances the Sultan was becoming more 
and more a civil ruler, and there seemed to be no reason why the 
Turkish Government, under the influence of Europe, might not soon 
become a purely secular government. 

But the present Sultan, as soon as he was firmly seated on his 
throne and had been saved from the Russians by English intervention, 
adopted n new policy, which was to some extent the result of his 
education, which had been chiefly religious, and to g still greater extent, 
perhaps, the result of his observation of the rapid decay of the Empire 
under European influence. He determined to strengthen his position 
by reviving the power of the Caliphat, and rousing the fanaticism of 
the Mohammedan world. This determination is the key to most of tho 
events of the past year, It was this which led to the arrest and con- 
demnation of Dr. Koelles Khodja, Achmet, and his life was saved 
only by the vigorous intervention of Sir Henry Layard. Tt was this 
which prompted the extraordinary decisions of the Grand Council of 
Ulema at the time of the fall of Khaireddin Pacha, when it was 
formally announced that the Sultan reigned as the Caliph of the 
Mussulman world, that he was bound to sustain the Sheraat as the 
only law of the Empire, and that he could not delegate any part of his 
authority to any other person. It was this spirit of fanaticism, 
originating in the palace, which led to the murder of Colonel Commaroff 
by one of the Sultan's attendants, and which has thus far protected the 
murderer against all Europe. It is this spirit which has manifested 
itself in the murder of hundreds of Christians in and around Con- 
stantinople, for which no Mussulman has yet been punished. The 
treatment of the Armenians, which has led many calm and thoughtful 
men to believe that there is a deliberate intention of exterminating 
them, has resulted from this same determination to restore the Moham- 
medan power in Asia Minor. The peculiar character of the Albanian 
agitation was more the result of religious than of national propaganda, 
although it has now assumed a national character which, if the Sultan 
fails to intimidate Europe, will react against his authority. The events 
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which have transpired in Arabia, including especially the murder of the 
Sherif of Mecca, who was opposed to the Caliph of Constantinople, and 
the appointment of a trusty supporter of the Sultan in his place, hay 
all related to this question, 

A very vigorous propaganda has been carried on at the same time in 
India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia against the English and Russian 
Governments, and with the object of bringing these Mohammedans once 
more under the influence of the Sultan. Every post that goes from 
Constantinople to India carries out numbers of incendiary documents, 
and there is a continual going and coming of emissaries. I have every 
reason to believe that the English and Hussian Governments have full 
and complete information in regard to these efforts, and they probably 
realise the importance of them in relation to the pending contest’ with 
the Sultan. 

We have now reached a point where the action of the European 
Powers ia to determine whether this effort of the Sultan tó revive the 
influence of the Caliphat is to succeed or fail. The Mohammedan world 
. is hesitating. ‘The Arabs would prefer to see the Caliphat transferred 
to Mecca. In India and Central Asia the people are in a state of 
expectant attention, if I may borrow this term from Dr. Carpenter. In 
Turkey certain classes have been reached by this fanatical revival, but 
the mass of the people are in doubt as to their true interests. Every- 
thing now depends upon the question whether the Caliph of Constanti- 
nople is strong enough to resist Europe. If he is forced to submit and 
yield to the demands which have been. made upog him in regard to 
Montenegro, Greece, Macedonia, and Armenia, his influence in India, 
Central Asia, and Arabia will come to an end, and the Turks themselves 
will see the folly of attempting to revive the old spirit of Moslem 
intolerance.  But'if the Sultan can prove that he still has power to 
resist and humiliate England and Europe, he will accomplish hia purpose 
and reatore the prestige of the Caliphat. It is not easy to write calmly 
of the inevitable results of such a triumph. They will be written in 
blood only too soon, and it is but a poor consolation to reflect that they 
will in the end rouse Europe to assert its power, and put a summary 
end to the Caliph and Sultan together. There are Turks in Constanti- 
nople who see as clearly as any one in Europe that this plan of the 
Sultan, if successful, must result in general massacres, which will be 
inevitably followed by the destruction of the Tyrkish empire. The 
Christians in Asia Minor and Macedonia do not look so far as this. 
They have seen that the temporizing policy of Europe for the past two 
years has reduced them to a condition far worse than before the Russian 
war, and they seo that now nothing can save them from destruction but . 
the complete triumph of Europe in its present contest with the Sultan. 
It is this agony of fear which gives them courage to cry out so vigorously 
for help, at the risk of their lives. ‘They naturally do not care to pay 
the price of extermination for the ultimate overthrow of the Sultan. 
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They simply feel that Enrope, and especially England, is responsible for 
their present, misery, and that their only hope in the future is in 
European intervention now. They feel that England ought never to 
have destroyed the Treaty of St. Stephanos unless she was prepared to 
protect the Christians of Turkey herself. They believe that a failure to 
protect them now will result in their extermination. They have good 
reason to fear. I do not wish even to appear to exaggerate the conse- 
quences of a failure to compel the Turks to carry out the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin, as stated in the present demands of the Great 
Powers. I should prefer to understate them; but the esperienco of the 
last year leaves no doubt in my mind as to the nature of these conse- 
quences. For years past the Turks have been restrained by the fear 
of Europe. If this fear is once removed or seriously weakened, the 
fanaticism which has been so carefully cultivated during the past year 
must bear its natural fruit—in plunder, oppression, and massacre. The 
anarchy which now prevails must become tenfold worse, for the Sultan 
will not have the means, if he has the will, to preserve order. India 
and Afghanistan cannot fail to feel the influence; for fanaticism is 
contagious, and, once convinced of the essential weakness of England, 
the Mohammedans of India would not be slow to rise in rebellion. 

In view of these consequences, it seems to me that England must 
compel the Sultan to submit to her demands, even if she has to enforce 
them alone. It is no desire to overthrow the Sultan which leads me to 
this conclusion, for I have always believed that it was for the interest 
of the people of Turkey, aa well as for the peace of Europe, to maintain 
at Constantinople a reformed and secularized Sultan, not an irresponsible 
Caliph administering the Sheraat, but a civil ruler under the protection 
and guidance of Europe. The only hope of such a result lies in the 
firmness of England at the present time. If the Sultan persists in his 
resistance, as he probably will, I see no escape from the use of force. 
There are many ways in which this may be applied. A fleet might be 
sent to occupy Constantinople, and in the end this may be necessary; 
but it might be possible to impress the Sultan with the determination 
of Europe to secure the full execution of its demands without wounding 
his pride go deeply. It would be sufficient, in all probability, to seize 
some of the principal porta, as Salonica, Smyrna, and Beyrout, and hold 
them as a guaranty. A war between Greece and Turkey should, if 
poasible, be avoided, in the interest of both countries and of the whole 
Balkan peninsula. This is not in any sense a question between Greece 
and Turkey. The two parties are Turkey on the one hand and Europe 
on the other, and the demands made in regard to the Greek frontier are 
of no more importance than the others in regard to Macedonia and 
Armenia. If Greece and Turkey are allowed to go to war, Servia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Macedonia, and Bulgaria will be inevitably drawn 
into the conflict, and such scenes of horror will follow as Europe has 
not seen for fifty years. The Armenians will have no refuge except in 
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Russia, and a Russian intervention can hardly be avoided. No doubt 
the English Government understands all this, agd will enforce its 
demands on Turkey unless it is hindered by public opinion at home. „I 
am told that the English people are heartily tired of the Eastern 
Question, and wish to be rid of it. So nro we in Turkey, but neither 
they nor we can.cscape from it by closing our eyes and doing 
nothing. When England assumed tho responsibility of destroying the 
Treaty of St. Stephanos by threatening to declare war against Russia, 
she may have taken a wise step, but, whether wise or not, it was a step 
out, upon a road from which there is no turning back without shame and 
disaster. Along distance has been travelled since; but the end is still 
far off, and can bo reached only by vigorous and determined action. 
Thus far the European concert has been fully maintained under tho 
lead of Mr. Goschen at Constantinople. He has neither quarrelled with 
his colleagues nor been sung to sleep by tho sirens of the palace, in 
both these respects contrasting favourably with his predecessor, who was 
perhaps too harshly judged, but who was looked upon at Constantinople 
as having met the fate of the companions of Ulysses. If the Sultan 
does not yield to reason it will not be tbe fault of Mr. Goschen, but it 
is to be feared that he has more faith in his astrologer and in the 
fanatics who surround him than he has in the best of ambassadors, I 
believe that the European concert will be maintained to the end. There 
is a logic in events far more potential than the logic of words, and 
although Austria and Germany might not have been willing to pledge 
themselves at the outset to the use of force, they can hardly afford to 
leave it to England alone, or to England and Russia, or France, or Italy, 
to sustain their dignity and defend their influence in the East. The. 
chief difficulty is with Austria. She has no real sympathy with the 
Turks, and knows better than any other Pqwer the present rottenness 
of the Empire and the terrible anarchy which prevails everywhere ; but 
she is possessed by a blind and unreasoning fear of Russia. She 
opposes every change in the East, lest it should in some way turn to 
the advantage of Russia. Her theory is, that it is better to let Turkey 
die a natural death, and her statesmen think that the last agony may, 
be prolonged for fifty years. It is very easy for statesmen living in 
luxury and security at Vienna to choose this &lternative, but they have 
only -a faint conception of the intolerable suffering which is involved in. 
such a lingering death. This scheme appears to the people of Turkey 
—Turka and Christians—as almost diabolical. Every man who favours 
it ought to be condemned to spend the ‘rest of his life in Asia Minor as 
& subject of the Sultan. The policy of Austria is a mistaken one. She 
no doubt has good reason to fear Ruasia, but she has done more than 
any other power to increase the influence of Russia in European Turkey. 
All her interests should lead her to cultivate the friendship and develop 
the prosperity of the Balkan peninsula, but, her dog-in-the-manger 
policy has roused the hatred and fear of these nationalities tó' such an 
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extent that they now look upon Austria as their worst enemy, and are 
the natural allies ‘of Russia against her. A little friendly sympathy 
and aid to Bulgaria and the other provinces—a little vigorous action 
against the Turks at the present time——would do more to secure Austria 
against the schemes of Russia than any European alliance which she 
could form; and it is to be hoped that she will be led by England to 
see this, and maintain the European concert to the end. But whether 
this concert be maintained or not, the policy of England is plain. For 
her own honour, for her own interest in Turkey and in India, for the 
sake of the suffering people of Turkey, for the sake of the Sultan him- 
self, sho must meet this great crisis firmly, and complete the work 
which she has undertaken. 

After coercion, what next ?—If this was to be the end of all Euro- 
pean responsibility, there would be no hesitation on the part of any 
European power -to act at once. :If the Eastern question could be 
settled with a blow, it would be struck at once at any: cost, with the 
hearty. applause of. all Christendom. If it-was only the Greek and tho 
Montenegrin questions, & blow would settle them. But there is no 
such way of escape.from the Macedonian and Armenian problems. 
Turkey is to be reformed. - Her government-is to be secularized and 
decentralited. . Seanrity of life and property is to be restored. The 
finances are to be put in some sort'of.order. These results can only 
be secured by European aid. Both men and money must be supplied, 
and time must be taken for this work. A European Commission is now 
elaborating a scheme of government for Macedonia. The ambassadors 
are deliberating over what can be done for the Armenians, and it may 
be hoped that wise and just conclusions will be reached by both; but 
if the oxecution of these plans ia left to the Turks, they will inevitably 
remain unexecuted, along with all the elaborate Hatts and Jradés that 
have adorned the history of Turkey since the Crimean war, very much 
after the fashion of the fireworks which used to be exhibited on the 
Bosphorng in honpur of the accession of Ábd-ul.Axix. For an hour the 
Bosphorus was like: feiry-land, but it.all ended in amoke-and: darkness. 
If these new schemes are: to: be anything ‘more ‘than. æ pyroteehnic~ 
display for the, amusément of Europe, they, must-bé executed tidét the 
immediate superintendence :of. Europeans... There willi be no escape 
from some sort of a European Commission .;at Constantinople, and some 
form of European control in certain provinces, not to destroy the power 
of the Sultan, but to preserve it and reform.it.. This néobssity will-be 
quite as disagreeable to the European Powers as to the Sultan, but it 
must be'endured by both. :: 

When .we speak of European control, it.is not. intended. that e 
actual administration of any part of the. country should be put into the 
hands of Europe. The officials must be natives of the country who 
understand the languages and habits of the people, and there can be no 
sudden breaking away from old forms and ‘customs, unsatisfactory as 
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these may- appear to Europeans. The work of Europe must be in the 
way of superintendence, and not of administratioh, The plan of a 
gendarmerie, which was accepted by the Porte, but never allowed to go 
into practice, was a good one, and would have secured good order in the 
country, without any interference with the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
if it had not been put aside because it was not consistent with his plan 
of a revival of Moslem fanaticism. The European Commissioners 
must have real power and authority in their hands to direct the native 
officials, and, if necessary, to remove them, and they must be able- to 
carry out whatever plan may be adopted for the decentralisation of the ` 
Government, and the establishment of local self-government. It may ` 
even be necessary to appoint for a time a European Governor-General 
in Macedonia and Armenia, but, as far as possible, the Commissioners . 
should be simple supervisors. There will be no practical difficulty in 
carrying out this plan, except that which may arise at Constantinople. 
There will be no difficulty there if the Sultan heartily accepts the plan, 
and is made to see that the existence of the Empire depends upon its 
faithful execution. Everything depends upon the Sultan, and if Europe 
once decides to make him see the necessity of reforming his Empire, 
the work remaining to be done will require time and patience, but will 
involve no serious difficulties. This fact is fully recognized by all who 
have a practical knowledge of the Turkish Empire, although it is gene- 
rally overlooked in Europe, where the difficulty of securing the execution 
of reform is most unreasonably magnified. There is far more inclination 
to reform among the people, and even among the officials, than they have 
credit for, but they are profoundly ignorant of what reform means, or of 
how it is to'be accomplished. They need instruction and direction. ~- 

Once bring the Sultan to terms, and the work is half done; but it 
is very éssential that the Enropean Commissioners appointed for ar 
task should be not only able, but upright men. The Sultan has ro 
little reason to fear an inroad of foreign officials. His experience of 
foreigners has been anything but reassuring. Occasionally-an honest 
man has-come to Turkey to execute some public work, but in most 
cases—as, for example, in the case of the Roumelian railways—the Turks 
feel that they have been imposed upon and plundered without mercy, 
The European Powers cannot be too careful to appoint men of experience 
and high character, and, if possible, men who will be inspired by some 
higher motive than a high salary. Such men will at once command 
the respect and esteem of the people, both Turks and Christians, and 
their work will be easy. 

The present crisis in Turkey relates to four demands, which are 
"based upon the Treaty of Berlin; but another question is attracting 
the serious attention of Europe, which is so closely connected with 
these that it cannot be ignored. This is the Bulgarian question. The, 
Congress of Berlin, following the agreement made between the Earl of 
` Beaconsfield and Count Schouvaloff, divided Bulgaria into three parts— 
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giving freedom to one, partial emancipation to Eastern Roumelia, and 
leaving Macedonia*to be reformed by the Turks. They were probably 
induced to take this step under the impression that the majority of the 
people in the latter provinces were not Bulgarians. It is now agreed 
by all that three-fourths of the population in Eastern Roumelia is 
Bulgarian, and no one is surprised to learn that this province is deter- 
mined to annex itself to the Principality of Bulgaria. All Europe 
foresaw almost immediately after the Congress that at some time this 
union was inevitable, and when Prince Alexander made the tour of the 
Courts of Europe before going to Bulgaria, he was everywhere assured 
that the union was only a question of time and opportunity. It was 
in view of these assurances that he accepted the throne. The Bulgarians 
appear to think that the opportune moment is at hand, and openly 
proclaim their intention to profit by it. This opinion does not appear 
to be shared by the Great Powers, and various reasons are given why 
the Bulgarians should wait for a more convenient opportunity. The 
reason given by England is certainly a good one, although it may not 
apply after a few weeks or months. It is said that while the Great 
Powers are trying to persuade the Turks to carry out the Treaty of 
Berlin, it is impossible for them to encourage the Bulgarians to dis- 
regard an important provision of that treaty. Russia fully sustains this 
view of the case, and has used her influence to keep the Bulgarians 
guiet. Ifthe Sultan yields to the demands of the Powers, without the 
use of force on their part, the Bulgarians will no doubt submit to this 
disappointment; but if there is war, they can hardly be restrained, for 
they say with truth that while Turkey was a party to the Treaty of 
Berlin, and is consequently bound by its provisions, they were not 
represented at the Congress in any way whatever, and had nothing to 
do with the Treaty except as they solemnly protested against its 
unreasonable violation of their rights. They owe nothing to the 
Congress of Berlin. It simply deprived them of the liberty which 
Turkey had agreed to give them in the Treaty of St. Stephanos. This 
is perfectly trae, and no one in England will blame the Bulgarians for 
annexing Eastern Roumelia, as soon as they can do it without danger 
to themselves or to Europe. The only Power really opposed to a 
speedy realization of this union is Austria, and Austria objects to it on 
the ground that Bulgaria is now completely under the influence of 
Russia. She does not object to the union of Bulgaria, Eastern 
Roumelia, and Macedonia, but she objects to the establishment of a 
strong Russian outpost just at her back door. There is some plausibility 
in this objection. Bulgaria is very much under the influence of 
‘Russia, but the Bulgarians have a very good answer to this objection 
also. They say, We have no desire to be the tool of Russia. We do 
not care to play the game of Russia, In fact, we are afraid of her, and 
should be only too glad to find other powerful friends; but we owe all 
ihe liberty we have to the Emperor. We have sought in vain for 
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support and friendship at Vienna. It is not our fault if we are not as 
much under the protection of Austria as of Russia. We are forcéd to 
depend upon those who are willing to help us. If Austria, or England, 
or France will now come to our aid, we will give them their full share 
of our gratitude, and trust them as much as we do Russia. This is 
certainly very reasonable. , A united Bulgaria, owing its completion to 
the friendship of Austria, would be very much m an outpost of denis 
than the Principality nox is. : 

Turkey, of course, objects to the proposed union, but is does. so 
rather as a formality than otherwise, for Eastern Roumelia is already as 
much lost to her as it would be after its annexation, and the extension of 
the Principality on this side the Balkans, with the removal of the special 
European protectorate over Eastern Roumelia, would bring Bulgaria far 
more under the control of Turkey than it is now, for there is no natural 
frontier, and there are no defensible positions on the side of Eastern 

, Roumelia next to Turkey. tis an open plain as far as the Balkans, 
and, in a military point of view, Turkey would puer gain than lose by 
its annexation to Bulgaria. . 
The Bulgarians, on the, other hand, claim the: right to dni for. 
various reasons, which are some of them very cogent. They are really 
' ong people, and are closely connected in all the relations of life-—by 
intermarriage, by all belonging to the same Church .under the. same 
ecclesiastical authority, by all speaking the same language, by. the. most 
intimate and complicated business relations, and by all their national 
hopes and aspirations. They are so absolutely one, that their division 
into two States is a source of daily difficulty and annoyance. It is not 
simply an idea or an ambition, but a matter of practical convenience, a 
social. and commercial necessity. . 
. They complain also that the expense of maintaining ‘two Governments 
is oppressive'and almost intolerable, and there is a still greater scarcity 
of men than of money. Eyen if they were united they would find it very 
difficult for many years to come to find men qualified .to fill the high 
posts of State, and as it is now thejr condition is pitiable.. They complain 
also that their present upsettled state makes it necessary for them to 
expend large sums in maintaining military forces which might be greatly 
reduced if they were united, and that they need this money for the more 
important purposes of educating the people and developing the industry 
of the country. : 
In addition to all these inevitable evils, they complain of — , other 
things which result from the peculiar relations of Eastern Roumelia to 
the Sublime Porte, and the unnecessary obstacles which the Turks throw 
in the way of their administration. , There are constant attempts on the 
. part of the Turks and of the Greeks to create disturbances in the Pro- 
vince, and embarrass the Government in the hope of breaking down the 
Bulgarian rule, which is the natural result of the large Bulgarian 
majority in the Province. The Porte has also managed to exclude from 
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office some of the best mon in Eastern Houmelia, and has refused to 
sanction the laws which are essential to the government of the country. 
This constant conflict with the Turks naturally irritates the people, and 
has done much to promote the agitation for a union with Bulgaria. A 
single fact will serve to illustrate another source of trouble. In sight 
of the town of Tartarbazaarjuk, and within a few houra of Philippopolis, 
there are nine villages which the Congress of Berlin gave to Mastern 
Roumelia, but the Porte has never given them up, and they are governed 
by the infamous Achmet Agha, who massacred the population of Batak. 
He now commands the road to Macedonia, and it is not long since he 
waylaid and murdered thirty peaceable Bulgarian travellers.  Every-: 
thing is done by the Porte to make the Bulgarians feel that the present 
régime is temporary, and that at the first opportunity Turkey will 
reconquer the country. If she is now successful in resisting Europe 
she will probably find some pretext for attempting it. 

Under all these circumstances the Bulgarians are certainly not to be 
blamed for seeking to secure the union of these two Provinces, and the 
sooner they are united the better it will be for Europe. At the same 
time it is to be hoped that they will be patient and bide their time. It 
would be a fatal error for them to act without at least the tacit approval 
of Europe, or to run the risk of a war with Turkey; for if the Turks 
are free to act, they can overrun Eastern Roumelia and destroy it in a 
few weeks at any time, in spite of any forces which Bulgaria could bring 
against them, While Bulgaria is under no obligation to submit to the 
Treaty of Berlin, it must remember that the European Powers are bound 
by that Treaty, so long as Turkey is ready to carry out her part of it, 
and they may have good reasons of their own for delaying to give even 
a tacit consent now to any modification of the arrangements sanctioned 
by that Treaty. The Bulgarians can lose nothing in the end by tem- 
porarily deferring to the wishes of Europe, and employing all their 
energies meanwhile in perfecting the administration of the Principality, 
which is very far from being satisfactory, and in developing their schools 
and ‘material resources even at the cost of great pecuniary sacrifices. 
There is no surer way of winning the favour of Europe and securing 
the union of Bulgaria than by concentrating every energy upon the 
internal development of the country, the administration of justice, and 
the enlightenment of the people. Even Austria may be converted into 
& friend by the prospect of increased prosperity in Bulgaria, and conse- 
quent increased commercial relations with herself. And if Bulgaria is 
true to her own highest interests, England will not be behind Russia in 
approving of the union when the opportune moment arrives. 


AN EASTARN STATESMAN, 


THE HOMERIC QUESTION: 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR BLAOKIE. ` 


HE observations made by Professor Blackie on the “ Problem of the 
- Homerie Poems," including my views thereon, formed a short 
paper in the last number of this Hxvrxww. The veteran Professor has 
found time in his unwearied activity to formulate certain propositions 
on the subject, which have the appearance of foreclosing any contro- 
versy, and might to the popular mind convey the impression that there 
was no counter evidence. In ordinary circumstances I should have 
allowed the learned Professor to expatinte in an undisturbed arena; but. 
it so happens that in this instance he has failed to do justice to the 
whole aspect of the case, and in his somewhat superficial survey has 
passed over some of the vital factors involved in the.problem. Though 
reluctant to seem to oppose the scholar who has done much for Homer, 
and to whom I owe my first introduction to Homerio studies, I find it 
incumbent on me to follow the example of the young.thihker in the 
Academy, who put personal considerations aside and preferred truth to 
Plato. I crave leave, therefore, to offer the following observations in 
elucidation of a subject on which hasty judgments are easily formed, but 
much to be deprecated. - 

- The main controversy between us turns on the denimin of the Iliad. 
Profesor Blackie denies that this structure can be attributed to more 
than one author, and refuses to see any sufficient evidence for the view 
of Mr. Grote and other scholars, that the ground-plan of that poam has 
been altered, and presents what may be called a double stratification. 

. Besides the internal evidence by which this latter view is justified, there 
are certain à priori considerations which render. it not only tenable, but 
the only tenable.theory as to the structure of the Iliad. These, how- 
ever, though lying on the surface of the question, have been ignored by 
the Professor. 

1. In the propositions recently formulated there is no PORE of 
the fact that the Greek epos was Æolian before it was Ionian, that 
there was a stage in whith Æolismus was in the ascendant, antecedent 
to the stage characterised by Ionizmus, or the predominance of the 

- * Ionian element. These diverse elements show themselves partly in 

varieties of dialectic form, partly in modes of thought and characteristic 
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aspects of life and manners, and are elementa historically and linguistically 
distinguishable. It is well known that the Æolian elements are found 
concentrated in the part of the Iliad known as th» Achilleid, while the 
pulse of the Ionian element is more apparent in the non-Achillean 
portion of the Iliad, and in the Odyssey. Now, the theory which I 
have been led to form goes far to explain this distribution of elements, 
inasmuch as it supposes an Ionian poet to “serve himself heir" to the 
: originally Afolian epos, and so we find Æolian elements embedded in 
the treasures of the Ionian minstrelsy. —— 

2. Professor Blackie's theory of a wandering minstrel who could 
embody /Eolian, Ionian, and Dorian influences at one and the same 
time at random, is a supposition that would reduce the Homeric poems 
to a dialectic jumble. His words are: “As he (Homer) was born and 
moved about in a district where a considerable admixture of Molic, 
Doric, and Ionic peculiarities was current, nothing was more rational 
than that in his capacity of wandering minstrel he might use a pre- 
dominance of folic or Doric in one part of his poem, and of Ionic 
in another.” The value of this statement as a whole may be estimated 
from the circumstance that the best critics deny the presence of Dorian 
influence in the Homeric Poems. In proof we may take the latest . 
evidence on the point. Professor Sayce, in his recent paper on the 
* Language of the Homeric Poems," has the following brief verdict: 
“Of the Doric dialect there is no trace.” (Mahaffy’s “ Greek Liters- 
ture,” i. p. 505.) i 

3. In the third place, Professor Blackie makes a concession regarding 
the structure of the Diad such as virtually to admit the contention of 
his opponents. He admits that the ground-plan of the [liad has been 
enlarged, but saya the enlargement was due, or may have been due, to 
the original projector. Against this there are two objections: first, 
that the divergences in tone and character between the two component 
sections are too wide to be ascribed to or reduced under the authorship 

. of one man ; and second, that it supposes conditions of literary activity 
within the compass of a single life such as could not have existed in 
the early epic time—such as, in fact, were barely present in the Attic 
time with all its literary appliances. We hear of more than one edition 
of some of the Attic comedies: it would be a remarkable achievement 
in the epic time for the same poet to execute, as Professor Blackio’s 
hypothesis implies, two different states, if we may so call them, of the 
same epic poem. It is, therefore, the easier and simpler hypothesis, under 
the view of the two historic stages of Æolismus and Ionismus, to 
suppose a progression, and therefore a sequenco, such as will accoun 
not only for the large measure of unity, but also for the remarkabl 
divergences discernible in the structure of the Iliad. 

4. The critical views put forth by the learned Professor make no 
proper allowance for this progreesion in poetic development, and postu- 
late the lifetime of a single man as sufficient for the creation of the 
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gee corpus ofthe Iliad snd: Odyssey. "The theory. which I have 
endeavoured to uphold i is in harmony, at all 'events,with what is known 
- of the nature of all great developments. The: imperfect, the: grandly 
rude, the immature, precedes the perfect, the nobly artistio, the mature. 
To take an illustration from a parallel area, we know that there occur 
in science, as Whewell has shown, three distinct stages :—(1,). Preludes, 
or periods of preparation; (2,) Epochs when the acmé is reached and 
great discoveries are made; and (8,) Sequels, during which those dis- 
coveries are extended and developed, but without any new or fresh 
departure. A similar order of.sequence is found in poetry and art. 
In' the Greek Drama, for example, according to the remark of Schlegel, 
gigantic and abnormal. productions precede those evincing regularity 
of proportion. If we apply the above analogy, it seems consonant with 
reason to suppose a corresponding sequence in the Epos of Greece, and 
this: i¢ justifiable by historical arguments. The eevee: may be 
stated thus :—. 

. . 1. Period of Prelude—Molian Muse uid Achilleid. ‘ 

E Acmé (Howen)-+-Ionian Muse and [liad and Odyssey. 

. . 58..Beriod;of Imitation and Decline—Cyclic Poems. 

.In ecinchakion I mmay:rémark that the learned Professor, while bestow- 
ing considerable: flagellation son some of fhy arguments ‘to which I 
attach vonly..& mecondary.rank and contingent value, has glided with 
admirable-agility over my ‘strongest arguments, of which he has.rendered 
no account, and which he finds it convenient to ignore. I may instance 
two in particular :—(1,) The-absence of the triumphant boasting over the 
dead in one ares:of the Diad in contrast with its abundant presence in 
the other; and (2;) The series .of, similes indicating Ionian locality con- 
centrated in one area, absent in the.other, It is not hy accident that 
each and all of Robert. Wood/s citations from the Iliad in favour of the 
Ionian origin of the pe P sansa ts in We nousaobddn 
portion of the iliad.: Jg 

Qn the whólé,I. am inclined ta aei chat the solo of Professor 
Blackié have hot. only failed to injure miy-poaitión, ibut, ‘what is a far 
more serious affair; have not advanced the .queetion in any. measure | 
toward a solution.  Hb,leaves the burden.of the question not only still 
unrelieved, but in a manner-‘augmentéd, crediting, as he does, a single 
poet with the construction of two colossal works. in a non-literary age, 
under conditidns of. merely. memorial composition, one of which works, 
according to his. theory, was subjected to an expansion equivalent to 
the genesis of a new poeni.. This is tantamount: to‘crediting the poet 
with the framework of three. epic poems. The theory which'I have- 
endeavoured to uphold is one unencumbered with such difficulties, and 
yet it oo not compel us to surrender the belief in a single Homer. 


W. D. Gz»pzs. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


II. 


MAN'S PLACE IN THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


AN is included in the Unity of Nature, in the first place, as regards 
the composition of his body. Out of the ordinary elements of 
the material world is that body made, and into those elements’ it is 
resolved again, With all its beauties of form and of expression, with 
-all its marvels of atructure and of function, there is nothing whatever in 
it except some few of the elementary substances which are common in 
the atmosphere and the soil. The four principal gases, with lime, 
potash, and a little iron, sodium, and phosphorus, these are the con- 
stituents of the human body—of these in different combinatigns—and, 
80 far as we know, of nothing else. The same general composition, with 
here and there an ingredient less or more, prevails throughout the whole 
animal and vegetable world, ond its elements are the commonest in the 
inorganic kingdom also. This may seem a rude, and it is certainly a 
rudimentary view of the relation which prevails between ourselves and 
the world around us. And yet it is the foundation, or at least one of 
the foundations, on which all other relations depend. It is because of 
the composition of our body, that the animals and plants around us are” 
capable of ministering to our support—that the common air is to us 
the very breath of life, and that herbs and minerals in abundance have 
either poisoning properties or healing virtue. For both of these effects 
are alike the evidence of some relation to the organism they affect; 
and both are in ui&erent degrees so prevalent and pervading, that of 
very few things indeed can it be said that they are wholly inert upon 
us. Yet there is no substance of the thousands which in one manner or 
another atfect the body, which does not so.affect it by virtue of some 
relation which it bears to the elements of which that body is composed, 
or to the combinations into which those elements have been cast. 
. And here we’ ascend one step higher among the facts which includa 
VOL, XXXVIII. M x 
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Man within the unities of Nature. For he is united with the world in 

wbich he moves, not only by tlie elements of which his body is com- 

posed, but also by the methods in which those elements are combined— 

the forces by which they are held: together, and the principles of con- ` 
struction according to which they are built up into separate organs for 
the discharge of separate functions. Science has cast no light on the 
ultimate nature of Life. But whatever it be, it has evidently fanda- 

mental elements which are the same throughout the whole circle of the 
organic world; the same in their relations to.the inorganic; the same 
in the powers by which are carried on the great functions-of nutrition, 
of growth, of respiration, and reproduction. There are, indeed, infi- 
nitely varied modifications in the mechanism of the same organs to 
accommodate them to innumerably different modes by which different 
animals obtain their food, their oxygen, and their means of movement. 
Yet so evident is the unity which prevails throughout, that physiologists 
are compelled to recognise the fundamental facts of organic life as “ the 
- same, from the lowest animal inhabiting a stagnant pool up to the 
glorious mechanism of the human form.” * 

This language is not the expression of mere poetic fancy, nor is it 
founded on dim and vague analogies. It is founded on the most defi- 
nite facta which can be ascertained of the ultimate phenomena of organic 
life, and it expresses the clearest conceptions that can be formed of its 
essential properties. The creature which naturalists call the Amba, one 
of the loweat in the animal series, consists of nothing but an apparently 
‘simple and formless jelly. But simple and formless as it appears to be, 
_this jelly exhibits all the wonder and mystery of that power which we 
‘know as life. It is in virtue of that power that the dead or inorganic 
elements of which it is composed are held together in a special and 
delicate combination, which no other power can preserve in union, and 
"which begins to dissolve the moment that power departs. And as in virtue 
of this power the constituent elements are held in a peculiar relation to 
each other, so in virtue of the same power does the combination possess 
peculiar relations with external things. It has the faculty of appropriating 
foreign substances into its own, making them subservient to the renewal of 
its own material, to the maintenance of its own energy, and to the pre- 
servation of its own separate individuality. It has the faculty, moreover, 
of giving off parts of itself, endowed with the same properties, to lead a 
separate existence. This same substance, which when analyzed has 
always the same chemical composition, and when alive has always the same 
fundamental properties, is at the root of every organism, whether animal 
.or vegetable. Out of its material all visible structure is built up, and 
the power which holds its elements together is the same power which 
performs the farther work of moulding them into tissues—first forming 
them, and then feeding them, and then keeping them in life. This is 


* On the Nervous System, by Alex. Shaw. Appendix to Sir Charles Bell'a “ Anatomy 
of Expression." d ú ; 
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as true of the highest organism of Man as it is of the lowest, in which 
visible structure begins to be. The phenomena of disease have convinced 
physiologists that all the tissues of the body are freely penetrated by the 
protoplasmic corpuscles of the blood, and that the primordial properties 
displayed in the substance of an Ameeba, which has no distinguishable 
parts and no separate organs, afford the only key to the fundamental 
properties of every animal body. One eminent observer assigns so high 
a place to this protoplasmic matter as the primary physical agent in tho 
building of the House of Life, and in its renovation aud repair, that he 
considers all its other materials, and all its completed structures, as 
comparatively “dead.” 

But the unity of Man's body with the rest of Nature lies deeper still 
than this, The same elements and the same primary compounds are 
but the fonndations from which the higher unities arise. These-higher 
unities appear to depend upon and to be explained by this—that there 
are certain things which must be done for the support of animal life, and 
these things are fundamentally the same from the lowest to the highest 
creatures. It is for the doing of these things that “ organs” are 
required, and it is in response to this requirement that they are pro- 

. vided. Food—that is to say, foreign material—must be taken in, and 
it must be assimilated. The circulating fluids of the body must 
absorb oxygen; and when this cannot be done more simply, a special 
apparatus inust be provided for the separation of this essential element 
of life from the air or from the-water. Sensation must be localized and 
adapted to the perception of movements in surrounding media. The 
tremors of the atmosphere and of the luminiferous ether must first be 
caught upon responsive—that is to say, upon adapted—surfaces, and then 
they must be translated into the language of sensation——that is to say, 
into sight and hearing. The heat evolved in the chemical processes of 
digestion and of oxygenation of the blood must be made convertible into 
other forms of motion. The forces thus concentrated must be stored, 
rendered accessible to the Will, and distributed to members which are 
at its command. These and many other uniform necessities of the 
animal frame constitute a unity of function in organs of the widest dis- 
similarity of form, so that however different they may be in shape, orin . 
strueture, or in position, they are all obviously reducible to ono common 
interpretation. They do the same things—they serve the same purposes 
—they secure the same ends—or, to use the language of physiology, they 
discharge the same functions in the animal economy. 

But more than this: even the differences of form steadily diminish 
as we ascend in the scale of being. Not only are the same functions 
discharged, but they are discharged by organs of the same general 
shape, formed on one pattern, and occupying an identical position in 
one plan of structure, It is on this fact that the science of comparative 
anatomy is founded, and the well-established doctrine of “ homologies.” 

‘The homology of two organs in two separate animals is nothing but the 
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unity of place which they occupy in a structure which is recognized as 
one and the same in a vast variety of creàtures—a structure which ie 
ong in its general conception, and one in the relative arrangement of its 
parts. In this clear and very definite sense, the body of Man, as a 
whole, is one in structure with the bodies of all vertebrate animals ; 
and as we rise from the lowest of these to him who is the highest, we 
seo that same structure elaborated into closer and closer likeness, until 
every part corresponds—bone to bone, tissue to tissue, organ to organ. 
It is round this fact that so many disputants are now fighting. ^ But all 
the controversy arises, not as to the existence of the fact, but -as to its 
physical cause. The fact is beyond question. In a former work* I- 
have dwelt at some length on the bearing of this fact on our concep- 
tions of “ Creation by Law,” and on the various theories which essume 
that such close relationship in organic structure can be due ip no other 
cause than blood relationship through ordinary generation. At present 
I am only concerned with the fact of unity, whatever may be the 
physical cause from which that unity has arisen. The significance of it, 

as establishing Man's place in the unity of Nature, is altogether inde- 
pendent of any conclusion which may be reached as to those ‘processes 
of creation by which his body has been fashioned on a plan which is 
common to him and to so many animals beneath him. Whether Man has 
been separately created out of the inorganic elements of which his body 
is composed, or whether it was born of matter previously organized in 
lower forms, this community of structure must equally indicate a corre- 
sponding community of relations with external things, and some ante- 
.. cedent necessity deeply seated in the very nature of those things, why 

his bodily frame should be like to theirs. 

- And, indeed, when we consider the matter, it is sufficiently apparent 
that the relationship of Man’s body to the bodies of the lower animals 
is only a subordinate part and consequence of that higher and more 
general relationship which prevails between all living things and those 
elementary forces of Nature which play in them, and around them, and 
upon them. If we could only know what that relationship is in its 
real nature and in its full extent, we should know one of the most 
. inscrutable of all secrets. For that secret is no other than the ultimate 
nature of Life. The great matter is to keep the little knowledge of it 
which we possess safe from the confusing effect of deceptive definitions. 
The real unities of Nature will never be reached by confounding her 
' distinctions. For certain purposes it may be a legitimate attempt to 
reduce the definition of Life to its lowest terms—that is to say, it may 
be legitimate to fix our attention exclusively on those characteristics 
which are common to Life in its lowest and in its highest forms, and to 
set aside all other characteristics in which they differ.. It may bo useful . 
sometimes to look at Life under the terms of such a definition, in 
order, for example, the better to conceive some of its relations with 

* “The Reign of Law.” i 
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other things. But in doing so we must fake care not to drop out of 
tho terms so defining Life anything really essential to the very idea of 
it. Artificial definitions of this kind are dangerous cxperimeuts in 
philosophy. It is very easy by mere artifices of language to obliterate 
the most absolute distinctions which exist in Nature. Between the 
living and the non-living there is a great gulf fixed, and the indis- 
soluble connection which somehow, nevertheless, we know to exist 
between them is a connection which does not fill up that gulf, but is 
kept up by some bridge being, as it were, artificially built across it. 
This unity, like the other unities of Nature, is not a unity consisting of 
mere continuity of substance. It is not founded upon sameness, but, 
on the contrary, rather upon difference, and even upon antagonisms. 
Only, the forces which are thus different and opposed nre subordinate 
to a system of adaptation and adjustment. Nor must we fail to notice 
the kind of unity which is implied in the very words “ adaptation" and 
“ gdjustment"—-and, above all others, in the special adjustments con- 
nected with organic Life. There are many unions which do not involve 
the idea of adjustment, or which involve it only in the most rudimentary 
form. The mere chemical union of two or more elements—unless 
under special conditions —is not properly an adjustment. We should 
not naturally call the formation of rust an adjustment between the 
oxygen of the atmosphere and metallic iron. When the combinations 
effected by the play of chemical affinities are brought about by the 
selection of elements so placed within reach of each other's reactions as 
to result in a given product, then that product would be accurately 
described as the result of co-ordination and adjustment. But the kind 
of co-ordination and adjustment which appear in the facts of Life is of 
a still higher and more complicated kind than this. Whatever the 
relationship may be between living organisms and the elements, or 
elementary forces of external Nature, it certainly is not the relation- 
ship of mere chemical affinities. On the contrary, the unions which 
these affinities by themselves produce can only be reached through 
the dissolution and destruction of living bodies. The subjugation of 
chemical forces under some higher form of energy, which works them 
for the continued maintenance of a separate individuality—this is of 
the very essence of Life. The destruction of that separateness is of 
the very essence of death. It is not Life, but the cessation of Life, 
which, in this sense and after this manner, effects a chemical union of 
the elements of the body with the elements around it. There is 
indeed an adjustment—a close and intricate adjustment—between these 
and the living body ; but it is an adjustment of them under the control- 
ling energy of a power which cannot be identified with any other, and 
which always presents phenomena .peculiar to itself. Under that power 
we see that the laws and forces of chemical affinity, as exhibited apart 
from Life, ate held, as it were, to service—compelled, indeed, to minister 
but not allowed to rule. Through an infinite variety of organisms, this 
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mysterious subordination is maintained, ministering through an ascend- 
ing series to higher and higher grades of sensation, perception, con- 
sciousness, and thought. ; 

And here we come in sight of the highest adjustment of all. 
Sensation, perception, consciousness, and thought—these, if they be not 
the very essence of Life, are at least—in their order—its highest 
accompaniments and result, They are tho ultimate facts, they are the 
final realities, to which all lesser adjustments are themselves adjusted. 
For, as the elementary substances and the elementary forces of Nature 
which are used in the building of the body are there held by the 
energies of Life under a special and peculiar relation to those same 
elements and to those same forces outside the body, so also are they ' 
held in peculiar relations to those characteristic powers in which we 
are compelled to recognize the rudimentary faculties of mind. Sensa- 
tion is the first of these, and if it be the lowest, it is at least the 
indispensable basis of all the rest. As such, it cannot be studied too 
attentively in the first stages of its appearance, if we desire to under- 
stand the unity of which it is the index and result. We have seen 
that the mechanism of living bodies is one throughout the whole rango 
of animal Life—one in its general plan, and one even in the arrange- 
ment of many of its details. We have seen, too, that this unity rests 
upon that other—in virtue of which all organisms depend for the 
maintenance of their life, upon adjustments to certain physical laws 
which are held, as it were, in vassalage, and compelled to service ; doing 
in that service what they never do alone, and not doing in that service 
what they always do when freed from it. 

And now we have to ask what that service is? We can only say 
ihat it is. the service of Life in all its manifestations, from those which 
we see in the lowest creatures up to the highest of which, in addition; 
we are conscious in ourselves, I say “in addition"— because this is the 
fundamental lesson of physiology and of comparative anatomy—that the 
principle ‘and the mechanism of sensation are the same in all creatures, 
atleast in all which have the rudiments of & nervous system. This 
identity of principle and of structure in the machinery of sensation, 
taken together with the identity of the outward manifestations which: 
accompany and indicate its presence in animals, makes it certain that 
in itself itis everywhere the same. This does not mean, of course— ` 
very far from it—that the range of pleasure or of pain consequent on 
sensation—still less the range of intelligent perception—is the same 
throughout the animal kingdom. The range of pleasure or of pain, and 
still more the range of intelligent perception, depends on the association 
of higher faculties with mere sensation, and upon other peculiarities or 
conditions of organization. We all know by our own experience, when 
comparing ourselves with ourselves in different states of health or of 
disease, and by observing the like facts in others, that the degree of 
pleasure or of suffering, of emotion or of intellectual activity, which is 
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connected with sensation, may be almost infinitely various according to 
various conditions ef the body. But this does not affect the general 
proposition that sensation is in itself one thing throughout the animal 
kingdom. It cannot be defined in language, because “all language 
is founded on it, assumes.it to be known, and uses the metaphors it 
supplies for the expression of our highest intellectual conceptions. But 
though it cannot be defined, this at least we can say concerning it, that 
sensation is the characteristic property of animal life; that it is an affeo- 
tion of the “ anima,” of that which distinguishes animate from inanimate 
things, and that as such it constitutes one of the most essential of the 
fundamental properties of mind. So true is this, that the very word 
* idea," which has played a memorable part in the history of speculation, 
and which in common speech has now come to bo generally associated 
with the highest intellectual abstraetions, has had in modern philosophy 
no other definite meaning than the impressions or mental images 
received through the senses. This is the meaning attached to it 
(although, perhaps, no writer has ever adhered to it with perfect con- 
sistency) in the writings of Descartes, of Locke, and of Bishop Berkeley; 
and it is well worthy of remark that the most extreme doctrine of 
Idealism, which denies the reality of matter, and, indeed, the reality of 
everything except mind, is a doctrine which may be as logically founded 
upon sensation in a Zoophyte as upon sensation in a Man. The famous 
proposition of Bishop Berkeley, which he considers as almost self- 
evidently true, “ that the various sensations, or ideas imprinted on the 
sense, cannot exist otherwise than in the mind perceiving them,” is a 
proposition elearly applicable to all forms of sensation whatever. For 
every sensation of an organism is equally in the nature of an.“ idea" in 
being an affection of the living principle, which klone is susceptible of 
such affections; and it is plainly impossible to conceive any sense- 
impression whatever as existing outside a living and perceiving creature. 

We are now, indeed, so accustomed to attach the word “ idea” to the 
highest exercises of mind, and to confine the word “ mind" itself to 
some of its higher manifestations, that it may startle some men to be 
told that sensation-is in itself a mental affection. We have, however, 
only to consider for a moment how inseparably connected sensation is 
with appetite and with perception, to be convinced that in the phenomena 
of sensation we have the first raw materials and the first small begin- 
nings of Intelligence and of Will. It is this fundamental character of 
sensation which explains and justifies the assertion of philosophers—an 
assertion which at first sight appears to be a mere paradox—that the 
t ideas” we receive through the senses have no “ likeness” to the objects 
they represent. For that assertion, after all, means nothing more than 
this—tbat the impressions made by external things upon living beings 
through the senses, are in themselves mental impressions, and as such 
cannot be conceived as liko in their own nature to inanimate and 
external objects. It is the mental quality of all sensation, considered 
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in itself, which is really affirmed in this denial of likeness between the 
‘affections of sense and the things which produce thbse affections in us. 
It is one of the many forms in which we are compelled to recognize the 
inconceivableness of arty sort of resemblance between Mind and Matter, 
between external things and our own perceptive powers. 

And yet it is across this great gulf of difference—apparently so broad 
and so profound—that the highest nnity of Nature is nevertheless esta- 
blished. Matter built up and woven into “ organs” under the powers of 
Life is the strong foundation on which this unity is established. It is 
the unity which exists between the living organism and the elements 
around it which renders that organism the appropriate channel of mental 
communication with the external world, and a faithful interpreter of its 
signs. And this the organism is—not only by virtue of its substance 
and composition, but also and especially by virtue of its adjusted struc- 
tures. All the organs of sense discharge their functions in virtue of 


^ æ purely mechanical adjustment between the structure of the organ and 


` 


the particular form of external force which it is intended to receive and 
to transmit. How fine those adjustments are can best be understood 
"when we remember that the retina of the eye is a machine which 
measures and distinguishes between vibrations which are now known to 
differ from each other by only a few millionths of an inch. Yet this 
-amount of difference is recorded and made instantly appreciable in the 


: sensations of colour by the adjusted mechanism of the eye. Another 


adjustment, precisely the same in principle, between the vibrations of 
Sound and the structure of the ear, onables those vibrations to be simi- 
larly distinguished in another special form of the manifold language of 
sensation. * And so of all the other organs of sense—they all perform 
their work in virtue of that purely mechanical adjustment which places 
Xbem in a given relation to certain selected manifestntions of external 
force, and these they faithfully transmit, according to a code of 
signals, the nature of which is one of the primary mysteries of Life, but 
the truthfulness of which is at the same time one of the most certain . 
of its facts. 

' For it is upon this trathfulness—that is to say, upon a close and 


- efficient correspondence between the impressions of sense and certain 


realities of external Nature—that the success of every organism depends 
in the battle of life. And all Life involves a battle. It comes indeed 
to each animal without effort of ita own, but it cannot be maintained 
without individual exertion. That exertion may be of the simplest kind, 
nothing more than the rhythmic action of a muscle contracting and 
expanding so as to receive into a sac such substances as currents of 
water may bring along with them; or it may be the more complex 
action required to make or induce the very currents which are to bring 
the food ;,.or it may be the much more complex exertions required in all 
active locomotion for the pursuit and capture of prey: all these forms 
of exertion exist, and are all required in endless variety:in the animal 
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world, And throughout the whole of this vast series the very life of 
every creature depends on the unity which exists between its senso- 
impressions and those realities of the external world which are specially 
related to them. ‘There is therefore no conception of the mind which 
rests on a broader basis of experience than that which affirms this unity 
—a unity which constitutes and guarantees the various senses with their 
corresponding appetites, each in its own sphere of adapted relations, to 
be exact and faithful interpreters of external truth. 

A still more wonderful and striking proof is obtained of the unity of 
Nature, and a still more instructive light is cast upon its source and 
character, when we observe how far-reaching these interpretations of 
sense are even in the very lowest creatures: how they are true not only 
in the immediate impressions they convey, but truc also as the index of 
truths which lie behind and beyond—of truths, that is to say, which are 
not expressly included— not directly represented—in either sensation or 
perception. This, indeed, is one main function and use, and one uni- 
versal characteristic, of all sense-impressions, that over and above the 
pleasure they give to sentient creatures, they lead and guide to acts 
required by natural laws which are not themselres objects of sensation 
at all, and which therefore the creatures conforming to them cannot 
possibly either see or comprehend. It is thus that the appetite of 
hunger and the sense of taste, which in some form or other, however 
low, is perhaps the most universal sensation of animal organisms, is true 
not only as a guide to the substances which do actually gratify the sense 
concerned, but true algo in its unseen and unfelt relations with those 
demands or laws of force which render the assimilation of new material 
an indispensable necessity in the maintenance of animal life. Through- 
out the whole kingdom of Nature this law prevails. Sense-perceptions 
are in all animals indissolubly united with instantaneous impulses to 
action. ‘This action is always directed to external things. It finds in 
these things the satisfaction of whatever desire is immediately concerned, 
and beyond this it ministers to ends of which the animal knows nothing, 
but which are of the highest importance both in its own economy and 
in the general economy of Nature. 

The wonderful instincts of the lower animals—the precision and per- 
fection of their .work—are a glorious example of this far-reaching 
adjustment between the perceptions of sense and the laws which prevail 
in the external world. Narrow as the sphere of those perceptions may 
be, yet within that sphere they are almost absolutely true. And 
although the sphere is indeed narrow as regards the very low and 
limited intelligence with which it is associated in the animals themselves, 
it is a sphere which beyond the scope of their intelligence can be seen 
to place them in unconscious relation with endless vistas of co-ordinated 
action. The sentient actions of the lower animals involve not merely 
the rudimentary power of perceiving the differences which distinguish 
things, but the much higher power of profitmg by those relations 
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between things which are the foundation of all voluntary agency, and 
which place in the possession of living creatures the power of attaining 
ends through the employment of appropriate means. ‘The direct and 
intuitive perception of things which stand in the relation of means to 
ends, though it may be entirely dissoci&ted from any conscious recogni- 
tion of this relation in itself—that is to say, the direct and intuitive 
perception of the necessity of doing one thing in order to attain to 
another thing—is in itself one of the very highest among the pre- 
adjusted harmonies of Nature. For it must be remembered-that those 
relations between things which render them capable of being used as 
means to ends are relations which never can be the direct objects of 
sensation, and therefore the power of acting upon them is an intuition 
of something which is out-of sight. It is a kind of dim seeing of that 
which is invisible. And even if it be separated entirely in the lower 
animals—as it almost certainly is—from anything comparable with our 
own preecient and reasoning powers, it does not the less involve in them 
a true and close relation between their instincts and the order of 
Nature with its laws. 

The spinning machinery which is provided in the body of a spider is 
not more accurately adjusted to the viscid secretion which is provided 
for it, than the instinct of the spider is adjusted both to the construc- 
tion of its web and also to the selection of likely places for the capture of 
its prey. Those birds and insects whose young are hatched by the heat 
of fermentation have an intuitive impulse to select the proper materials, 
and to gather them for the purpose. All crentures, guided sometimes 
apparently by senses of which we know nothing, are under like impulses 
to provide effectually for the nourishing of their young. It is, more- 
over, most curious and instructive to observe that the extent of prevision 
_ which is involved im this process, and in the securing of the result, 
seems very often to be greater as we descend in the scale of Nature, and 
in proportion as the parents are dissociated from the actual feeding or 
personal care ‘of their-young. The Mammalia have nothing to provide 
except-food for themselves, and have at first, and for a long time, no 
duty to perform beyond the discharge of a purely physical function. 
Milk is secreted in them .by a purely unconscious process, and the young 
need no instruction in the art of sucking. Birds have much more to 
do—in the building of nests, in the choice of sites for these, and after ` 
incubation in the choice of food adapted to the period of growth. 
Insects, much lower in the scale of organization, have to provide very 
often for & distant future, and for stages of development not only in the 
young but in the nidus which surrounds them. 

There is one group of insects, well known to every observer—the 
common Gall-fies—which have the power of calling on the vegetablo 
world to do for them the work of nest-building ; and in response to the 
means with which these insecta are provided, the Oak or the Rose does 
actually lend its power of growth to provide a special nidus by which 
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the plant protects the young insect as carefully as it protects its own 
seed. Bees, if we are to believe the evidence of observers, have an 
intuitive guidance in the selection-of food, which has the power of pro- 
ducing organic changes in the bodies of the young, and by the admi- 
nistration of which, under what may be called artificial conditions, the 
sex of certain selected individuals can be determined, so that they mày 
become the mothers and queens of future hives, 

These are but a few examples of facts of which the whole animal 
world is full, presenting, as it does, one vast series of adjustments 
between bodily organs and corresponding instincts. But this adjust- 
ment would be useless unless it were part of another adjustment 
between the instincts and perceptions of animals and those facts and 
forces of surrounding Nature which are related to them, and to the 
whole cycle of things of which they form a part. In those instinctive 
actions of the lower animals which involve the most distant and the 
most complicated anticipations, it is clear that the prevision which is 
involved is a prevision which is not in the animals themselves. They 
appear to be guided by some’ simple appetite, by an odour or a taste, 
and they have obviously no more consciousness of the ends to be 
subserved, or of the mechanism by which they are secured, than the 
suckling has of the processes of nutrition. The path along which they 
walk is a path which they did not engineer. It is a path made for 
them, and they simply follow it. But the propensities and tastes aud 
feelings which make them follow it, and the rightness of its direction 
towards the ends to be attained, do constitute a unity of adjustment 
which binds.together the whole world of Life, and the whole inorganic 
world on which living things depend. s 

I have called this adjustment mechanical, and so, in the strictest sense, 
itis. We must take care, however, not to let our conceptions of the 
realities of Nature be rendered indistinct by those elements of metaphor 
which abound in language. These elements, indeed, when kept in their 
proper places, are not only the indispensable auxiliaries of thought, but 
they represent those perceptions of the mind which are the highest and 
the most absolutely true. They are the recognition—often the uncon- 
scious recognition—of the central unities of Nature. Nevertheless, 
they are the prolific source of error when not closely watched. Because 
all the functions and phenomena of Life appear to be strictly connected 
with an apparatus, and may therefore be regarded as brought about by 
adjustments which are mechanical, therefore it has been concluded that 
those phenomena, even the most purely mental, are mechanical in the 
same sense in which the work is called mechanical which human 
machines perform. Arc not all animals “automata?” Are they not 
* mere machines ?" This question has been revived from age to age 
since philosophy began, and has been discussed in our own time with 
all the aid which the most recent physiological experiment can afford. 
It is a question of extreme interest in its bearing on our present 
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subject. The sense in which, and the degree to which, all mental 
phenomena are founded on, and are the result of, mechanical adjustmonts, 
is a question of the highest interest and importance. The phenomena 
of instinct, as exhibited in the lower animals, are undoubtedly the field 
of observation in which the solution of this question may best be found,. 
and I cannot better explain the aspect in which it presents itself to me, 
than by discussing it in connection with certain exhibitions of animal 


instinct which I had occasion to observe during the spring and summer .. 


of 1874. They were not uncommon cases. On the contrary, they 
were of a kind of which the whole world is full. But not the less 
directly did they suggest all the problems under discussion, and not the 
less forcibly did they strike me with the admiration and the wonder 
which no familiarity can exhaust. . 

ARGYLL. 


(To be continued.) : icut 


ON THE SOURCES OF HISTORY, AND HOW 
THEY CAN BEST BE UTILIZED. 


HE great impulse given to historical- investigation of late years by 
the opening up of archives formerly inaccessible, and by the pub- 
lication of calendars of their contents, is a fact which has now become 
obvious even to the most ordinary reader of current literature. And 
it is well that such a fact should be brought home to him, especially at 
a time when we are multiplying schoolbooks without end, and there is 
more demand upon our teaching powers than there is of useful guidance 
as to the best modes of study. For while the reading public, which 
frequents circulating libraries, is continually—like the ancient Athenians 
—inquiring after something new; while historians are endeavouring to 
compete with the marvellous speculations of science, and to present 
novel views of the men, the actions, and the constitutional systems of 
past ages; while great questions, requiring half a lifetimo to investigate 
thoroughly, are daily discussed and decided in. drawing-room conver- 
sations ; and while even schoolboys are expected to take their facts 
from manuals influenced largely by the most recent theories,—it is a 
most important thing that all classes should have at least some of the 
original evidences laid before them, which they can weigh and study for 
themselves. Perhaps, as we go on, it may hereafter be discovered that 
those histories are not necessarily the most interesting which strive to 
set forth novel and original views, but rather those in which the his- 
torian has set himself to work conscientiously to interpret documents, 
and having found the key to them, invites the reader to peruse along 
with him the original statements out of which all history is evolved. 
For, in truth, original authorities are our only real historians. All 
others must lead up to these, and educate us into the study of them, if 
they are to hold their place at all. Too often, it is true, especially in 
our own generation, the most popular and attractive historians have 
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sought rather to supersede this reference to. original authors, and have 

produced works which ere rather a barrier to block up the way of true: 
historic study than a real help to the student. But it is impossible 

that books like these can hold their ground continually.. Happily for 

the world, there will always be some patient investigators, not possessed, 

of brilliant genius, who think facts worth studying for their own sakes ; 

and though not one of them may cover as much ground, or indulge in . 
the large sweeping generalizations which make the popular historian so 
attractive, they will be sure to gain a hearing whenever they appeal 
to original authoritics against even the most firmly rooted of popular 
misapprehensions. 

But a history founded upon original authorities, and setting iteelf 
forth as their exponent, if written in a fair and candid spirit, need fear 
little criticism of this sort. And equally little, I am persuaded, need 
it fear the. charge of dulness if the historian has but made himself 
master of his subject. For original authorities, if we have only light 
to read them by, are very seldom dull As & matter of fact, the most 
interesting, the most familiar, and by far the most generally read of all 
histories, is one which is not read second-hand, or re-written from time 
to time from a novel point of view. Neither Milman’s “ History of the 
Jews,” nor any other work of the like description, however meritorious 
it might be, would have the slightest chance of superseding the Bible. 
For that portion of ancient history which to us is most.material we go 
at once to the original records—to the most ancient documents that aro 
extant. And this we may be quite assured we shall continue to 
do, whatever amount of Colenso criticiam and destructive philosophy we 
may be led to entertain. New histories cannot possibly supersede the 
original sources of history, even in point of interest, whatever difficulties 
there may be in harmonising the facts, if those original sources can, be 
brought before the reader at all. With regard to the book I have just 
mentioned, this will at once be felt altogether incontestable. Indeed, 
the foundations of religion itself might appear to be dissolved into airy 
legends and unsubetantial myths, yet the stories would still be read i in 
the original narrative. And what is more, these apparently ünsub.. 
stantial myths would be found stronger in the end than the most 
elaborate criticism. Reduced to nursery, tales, they would still be the 
foundation of an indestructible philosophy, which would for ever plead 
its claims to be regarded as substantial truth; while the simplicity of 
the narrative, its fidelity to Nature, and the wonderfully practical : 
character of the philosophy which it conveys, would be for ever revindi- 
cating its claims as, after all, the most real and human of all histories. 

Yet, what is true of the biblical records is true, more or less, of 
history in general. To read original testimony is assuredly far more 
satisfactory in itself than to read a narrative which can only be the 
interpretation of that testimony by another mind than your own. But 
_ itis seldom that original testimony can be laid before the reader, without 
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note or comment, as constituting in itself a full and sufficient narrative, 
free from difficulty. as regards language and expression. Besides, the 
mere bulk of such testimonies which have to be compared together is 
greater than the general reader can examine without help; and he could 
not read them to any purpose if the historian did not teach him how to 
look at them. The sources of history must therefore be left in most 
cases to the historian's care before the general reader can take advantage 
of them. 

In: ancient history, no doubt, a good classical scholar, or even an 
ordinary reader possessed of good translations from Greek and Latin 
authors, may draw much of his information from the original fountains. 
But in medimval and modern history great part of the sources remain to 
this day in MS., and even the historian cannot be expected to make much 
use of them until they have undergone careful editing. For it is obvious 
that even if the handwriting presented no serious difficulty, and the MS. 
were preserved in the most accessible of all repositories, the mere fact 
that it cannot lie on the historian’s study table, or be consulted by more 
than one person at a time, must inevitably prevent its being subjected 
to very critical examination. For a MS. generally contains a consgider- 
able number of facts and evidences which do not lie upon the surface; 
nor is it to be expected even of the general historian that he should be 
able to discover them in one or two brief visits to some particular 
library. 

Some special student must prepare the matter to his hand, first, by 
printing the text, or whatever is material in its contents; and secondly, 
by investigating the handwriting, age and authority of the document, 
with the aid of long experienco and perfect familiarity with documents 
of a similar description. 

For, in the first place, even the authorship of a work in MS. is in 
many cases a mere matter of inference; and until all the internal and 
external indications of* authorship have been thoroughly sifted, the 
historian cannot pronounce a safe judgment as to the value of the 
testimony. Then the question arises in medieval chronicles, how far is 
any such composition the work of one author only. Most probably only 
a small portion at the end is really original, all the preceding part being 
a mere transcript of some more ancient work. Or you may find in one 
MS. an early chronicle with continuations by various hands at different 
dates; and the value of each of these additions has to be separately 
estimated. But how can all this be done by the general historian, who 
caunot even distinguish the age of the handwriting by its character? 
Or how can it be done by any one at all until after minute and laborious 
examination? Even to find out how much of the matter is original, one 
particular MS. has in many cases to be compared with a very large 
number of others; a sort of work that evidently can be done only by one 
who is specially trained to it. ' 

Again, if we come to more modern history, we find even a greater 
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necessity for other labourers to clear the way for the historian. The 
question now is, not so much about the age and character of MSS., 
as about the enormous quantity of documents. After digesting all the 
printed correspondence belonging to the period of his atudies, is the 
historian to spend yeara in examining unpublished ‘letters, first in the 
British Museum, the Record Office, and elsewhere in London; then at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in various public and private libraries in 
this. country ; then at Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Simancas, Venice, and a 
multitude of other places upon the Continent? Until the information 
from all those various archives can be digested and brought together, 
the true work of the historian cannot even be satisfactorily begun ; und 
- if a man, with a view to writing history, were to take all this upon ` 
himself, he would probably succeed, at the close of a long life, only in .: 
forming a magnificent collection of copies and memoranda to be used 
by some one else. d A 

Indeed, this is rather an understatement of the case than otherwise ; 
for it is altogether beyond the power of a single man, however enthu- 
siastic and self-sacrificing, to collect, compare, and put in order the 
existing materials even for one single period in modern history. It is - 
comparatively a simple matter to go on transcribing what one finds, first 
in one library and then in another; but to put these collections in any 
useful order is quite a diferent problem. In the sixteenth century, for 
instance, letters very seldom bear the date of the year in which they 

. were written ; so that the chronology is, for the most part, purely a 
matter of inference. Again, you may have letters in one collection and 
the answers to them in another; you may have drafts without name or 
date; you may have mutilated documents, the defects of which are 
supplied by “contemporary copies elsewhere; you moy have letters in 
cipher of which there are deciphers elsewhere. Thero are even instances. 
in which one-half of an original letter is to be found in one library and 
the rest in another; and only after an exhaustive examinstion and 
comparison of original materials will the fact become apparent. 

The collector who can digest all these materials so as to make them 
really serviceable is not a mere collector. He must havo a special - 
knowledge like that of the historian himself, and in some respects 
superior. It is not, for instance, expected of the historian that he 
should be familiar with the handwritings even of all the leading 
characters in the history; but the collector must be well acquainted 
both with them and even with those of subordinate ngents, to do his 
work satisfactorily. Sometimes it is quite sufficient to identify the 
authorship of a particular paper that it is in the handwriting of some 
particular clerk. Sometimes a brief anonymous scrap, which to an 
ordinary reader might seem perfectly insignificant, may bo traced to its 
author by the evidence of handwriting, and shown to have a moet 
important bearing on transactions of the utmost consequence. For the 
revelation of such mysteries the historian must look to the archivist; it ` 
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is utterly impossible that he should in mauy cases be able to make them 
out himself. : 

Now this is a kind of undertaking in which we have as yet barely 
made a commencement; but it is the glory of our own age, at least, to 
have done that. Owing to the long neglect of our public records and 
State Papers, hardly any of these materials were till lately accessible to 
any but the most enthusiastic inquirer; and even he found such 
obstacles in his path that one or two small discoveries were the utmost 
result to be hoped for from a great expenditure of time and labour. 
From tho chief repositories of records and State Papers information 
could, in fact, only be obtained by special favour, and the more accessible 
stores in the British Museum were deprived of no small portion of 
their value by the fact that they could not be compared with kindred 
matter elsewhere. But o stil more serious drawback to the use of 
those collections lay in the want of satisfactory catalogues of their 
contents. B 

It ia, in fact, even now a thing quite hopeless for any historical 
student to collect all the information relative to his subject in the 
British Museum MSS. with no better help than is afforded by the re- 
gular catalogues of those collections. Under the same roof in Blooms- 
bury we have no less than five large libraries of MSS. of first-rate 
importance, besides one or two others of minor value; and even if each 
of these had a satisfactory catalogue by itself, the labour of hunting. 
through five distinct collections to ascertain what information can be 
got with regard to each particular subject is perhaps no inconsiderable 
task in the first instance, The truth is, however, that not a single 
one of the British Museum catalogues gives anything like a satisfactory 
account of the MSS. to which it refers; nor was a really good catalogue, 
in fact, very easy to prepare while the compiler was obliged to limit 
his view to one collection only. 

Let us take, for example, the catalogue of the Cottonian Library. 
This collection of MSS., formed by Sir Robert Cotton, stands confessed 
on all hands as by far the most valuable in the country for its bearing 
on English history; or, at least, second only to the treasures of the 
Public Record Office, from which the greater part of it was abstracted. 
It is a collection, moreover, which, unlike the public records, has been 
well known and constantly referred to by historical inquirers for ap- 
wards of two centuries and a half; and if sucha thing as a good cata- 
logue of MSS. exists, we should naturally-expect that there was & good 
catalogue of those in the Gottonian Library. Nor, indeed, have efforts 
been spared to attein that object, for the collection has already been 
catalogued three times over, and it may fairly be admitted that Mr. 
Planta’s catalogue is the most serviceable work of the kind that has yet 
appeared. Yet, considering the comparative simplicity of the tesk—for 
the volumes of the Cottonian Library have always been preserved in 
a certain classified order—the result cannot be considered very credit- 
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able to the palmographic skill and historical research of the compiler. 
And how far it fails in certain cases to point out matter of real value 
to the inquirer, a single instance, perhaps, may be sufficient to show. : 
At page 517 of Mr. Planta’s catalogue, in the description of the con- 
tents of the MS. volume Titus B. I. occur the following two entries :— 


“28. Tho. Wnley (sic) to the Bp. of Winchester (Wolsey ?) various news from 
Court, pertioularly about the intelligence reoeived of Pope Leo Xth's dangerous 
illnesa and the succession. Windsor, Sept. 80, 1521? 97* 

“24. Tho. Wnley to the Bp. of Winchester: intelligence about the affairs of 
; i on unsuccesfal encounter at sea with French ships, &o. Windsor, Aug. 

, 15212 99.” 


Now, here are no less than four very material mistakes in the first 

of these entries, three of which are repeated in the second.  Notwith- 

standing the word “sic,” which should be a guarantee for accurate 

transcription, the signature has been very strangely misread. It is not 

“ Wnley," but “ Wulcy,” being, in fact, the signature of no less a person 

than Thomas Wolsey before he was made Cardinal, or even held a. 
bishopric. That being the case, of course we may strike out the 

query whether Wolsey was the Bishop of Winchester to whom it was 

addressed—a suggestion very absurd in any case, as during the time 

that he was Bishop of Winchester he was also Archbishop of York and 

Cardinal, so that he would have been sure tb be addressed by his higher 

dignities. Further, the date could not possibly be 1521, else the writer 

would have signed himself as Cardinal of York, and not simple “ Thomas 

Wuley." And lastly, for the same reason, the Pope, who was 

dangerously ill, could not possibly have been Leo X. Both the letters, 

in fact, were written nine years earlier than the date assigned to them. 

They were addressed to Fox, Bishop of Winchester (nt that time chief 
Minister of Henry VILL, though soon afterwards superseded -in that 

capacity by the writer), in the year 1512; during the last illness of Pope 

Julius TI. 

Now, these are very important letters—important not only for the . 
news that they convey, which is very curious and interesting, but still 
more for what they tell us of the writer himself at/an early period in 
` his career, and particularly of his relations with Bishop Fox, whom he 
is so often represented as having artfully supplanted. Wolsey is at this 
time at Windsor with the King, hearing the contenta of every despatch 
received from abroad, and tendering advice, partly, it would seem, in 
his own name, but partly, it is quite clear, as the representative of Fox, 
whose instructions he apologises for setting aside in some things, and 
whose absence from Court he very much regrets, This, it will be seen, 
is a very different picture from that of the ambitious intriguing favourite 
whose arrogance is supposed to have disgusted veteran statesmen at the 
commencement of Henry VIII.’s reign, and made Fox withdraw in 
dudgeon from the Council board. 

Here, then, we find a regular crop of mistakes, all arising from the 
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misreading of a single signature, and that the signature of a character 
of first-rate importance in history. The misreading could hardly have 
occurred if the compiler of the catalogue had made himself familiar even 
with the signatures of Wolsey as Cardinal, for the identity of the hand- 
writing would probably have struck him even between “ Thomas Waley” 
and * T. Cardinalis Ebor." But if the compiler, instead of limiting his 
view to the work immediately before him, had been able to examine a 
mass of kindred papers, and if those papers, instead of lying at that 
time in total disorder in the Record Office, had been as accessible and 
well arranged as they are now, he would have found numerous instances 
of Wolsey’s early signature, besides the two which he so unfortunately 
misread, merely for want of others to compare them by. 

But even if he confined his attention to the later signatures of 
Wolsey, of which there are several specimens among the Cottonian MSS., 
a more careful study even of these, if it did not preserve him from 
falling into this error, would assuredly have protected him from another 
which occurs in several places. The compiler describes a number of 
draft despatches as being in Cardinal Wolsey's handwriting, which are 
not in his handwriting; while, on the other hand, there are some really 
in Wolsey’s hand of which no notice has been taken whatever. The 
result of this is that at least one material fact in the life of Wolsey 
remained unknown till a few years ago—namely, that he was sent on a 
mission to Scotland by Henry VIL, about a year before that King's 
death ; for though one of his despatches from the Court of James IV. 
was printed long ago by Pinkerton from the original in Wolsey's own 
handwriting, its authorship was attributed to another person. , 

Yet even with drawbacks such as these, the catalogue of the Cottonian 
MSS. is really, on the whole, more satisfactory than those of the other 
collections,—at least, the collection itself is moro easily consultable 
through the medium of its catalogue than almost any other; but this is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that there is a kind of imperfect order 
in the arrangement of the MSS. themselves, those relating to different 
countries being placed in different shelves. 

With the Harleian MSS. it is otherwise. And yet these have been 
most elaborately catalogued, with an index raisonné, which one might 
suppose left nothing to be desired. Three large folio volumes are devoted 
to a description of the contents of the MSS. in the order in which they 
stand; a fourth is entirely occupied by the index raisonné. Who 
could wish anything more complete? Here we have the whole collec- 
tion classified, and it is easy to ascertain at a glance what MSS. relate 
to history, what to biography, to genealogy, to philosophy, to medicine, 
to astrology, to science in general, or to literature. The historical MSS., 
again, are divided into those relating to general history, and those 
relating to particular countries and particular reigns. No kind of 
classification has been left out; and it ought to be frankly and grate- 
fully owned that, for the purpose of ascertaining at once what light tho 

NN2 
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Harleian MSS: may shed on any one department of human knowledge, 
no catalogue could possibly have been framed that would have given 
greater satisfaction. 

But on how many fields ‘of human knowledge is it expected that the 
Harleian MSS. can shed any new light whatever? The man of science 
will not look at MSS.—-at least, not with a really scientific end in view. 
Now and then, perhaps, some medical man, who has given up the active 
business of his profession, may amuse himself by examining the note- 
books of some old professor, or the exploded absurdities of médical - 
alchemy., Or it may be some scientific biographer or historian may 
seek to trace the progress of great discoveries, like those of Harvey, 
Newton, and Galileo. But in such cases, it must be observed, the 


. object cannot properly be described as scientific; it is antiquarian. It 


is quite out of the question to expect that new additions can be made 
to acientific knowledge from the unpublished literature of past ages; and 
the scientific classification of MSS. is not a classification that can be of 
much practical importance. 

_ This false method, indeed, it may be hoped, is now altogether obso- 
lete. But what plan should we adopt in its place? The answer is 
suggested by what we have just said. If it be only clearly understood 
that the value of old MSS. is not of a scientific, but of an antiquarian 
character, it will appear at once that, instead of a scientific classifi- 
cation by subjects, we ought to have an antiquarian classification by 
ages and periods. It has not yet been sufficiently recognised that by ' 
far the most important fact about any MS. whatever is its age. 
Indeed, fqr the most part the age is more important even than the 
contents; for if the historian only knew that such and such documents 


` concerned his period, he might examine the contents and ascertain 


their value for himself; but if he can get no information how many 
out of a large collection of documents belong to any one particular 
century, it is probable that he will leave the whole collection alone, , 
unless for the purpose of verifying the inferences of particular inquirers. 
To state the age of a MS. is therefore a piece of valuable information, 
even though nothing be said of the contents at all. But if it 
be thought an exaggeration on this account to say that the age of 
a MS. is in itself more important than the contents, there can be no 
doubt at all that the age of a MS., taken in connection with its 
contents, is the point above all others of which the knowledge is most 
essential. This point, in fact, would seem to be in itself so obvious that 
very little need be said to prove it. Suppose, for instance, we have a 
MS. of Chaucers “Canterbury Tales." Surely the first question, in 
estimating its value, must be whether it bears the marks of having been 
written during the author's lifetime, or at all near the period at which 
he flourished. A more modern copy is less likely to present an accurate 
text; and though a modern MB. of such a work might, under special 
circumstances, be more valuable than any ancient one now extant, it 
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can never, in the nature of the case, possess the same authority. For, 
of course, the later the date of the MS., the more room for transcriber’s 
errors to have crept into the text; and even though the text as a whole 
may be more complete or more intelligible in tho later MS., the earlier 
will almost certainly contain many better readings, and afford a truer 
standard of the antique spelling. 

So also in the case of ancient chronicles. In proportion to the 
intrinsic value of any such composition in itself must be the importance 
of obtaining a text from the earliest and most trustworthy sources; so 
that the age of any particular copy must always be the very first subject 
of inquiry. Nor is it otherwise with those briefer records and more 
formal documents from which so much historical evidence is derived on 
points of detail, such as royal warrants and grants from the Crown, decrees, 
accounts of revenue or of expenses, and so forth. Yet hosts of these 
things are noticed in ordinary catalogues without so much as an intima- 
tion whether they be originals or copies; others are mentioned without 
the slightest attempt to ascertain thcir dates; while many original 
documents, on the other hand, are actually misdated. 

For example, the very first volume of the Lansdowne MSS. is a 
collection of documents, chiefly of the Elizabethan period, with a few of 
earlier date at the beginning, some of these being originals, while others 
are only Elizabethan copies. Yet we are scarcely ever told in the 
catalogue when it is an original and when a copy. From the descrip- 
tion of Article 9, for instance, which is declared to be a charter of 
84 Edward I. (1806), wo should naturally suppose it to be an original 
document in the handwriting of that period. It is really a copy (though 
on parchment) of the time of Queen Elizabeth. No. 33 is correctly 
described as “an original warrant of Henry VI.;” but No. 84, to which 
this description would equally apply, is not expressly called “ original,” 
but only said to be “a warrant," of which the compiler does not trust 
himself even to state by what king it was issued, although Honry’s own 
signature, “ R. H.," is at the head. Again, No. 87 would appear from 
the description to be another document of Henry Vl/'s reign; but it is 
only an Elisabethan copy. The title is, “Provisions made for the 
Regulation of the King’s Household, 1458.” But the document itself 
says ^28 Hen. VI." which should be the year 1445, the date “1458” 
being added in a different hand. No. 89, '* A Commission to Seize the 
Lands of Richard, Duke of York, 88 Hen. VI., 1460," is really a con- 
temporary copy; whereas Nos. 43 and 45 (dated 1488 and 1492 
respectively) are in handwritings a century later. The former is, besides, 
very inaccurately described as to its actual contents.* 

* Tt is called ‘‘ The commutment of Lords Dacre and Ogle to the Fleet for misdemeanours, 
1488.” Nether Lord Dacre nor Lord Ogle was committed to the Fleet in that year, but the 
former thirty-six and the latter forty-six years afterwards, as tho dooument itself showa. 
Graystoak, dated 2nd Deb, 4 Henry VIL. (thar in 188), (2) tho order for tho commited of 


Lord Dacre to the Fleet, 7th Dea, 16 Henry VIIL (1521); and (8) a like order agamat 
Lord Ogle, 4th May, 26 Henry YID. (1834). ; | 
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' Now, may it not be expected of the compiler of a catalogue that, 
instead of describing in this rough, off-hand, anfl inaccurate way a 
number of documents on which he evidently had bestowed very little 
attention, he should take just the least degree of pains to verify their 
real dates? It is true that the greater number of the Lansdowne 
MSS.—especially of this first part of them, which consists of the 
Burleigh papers entirely—are not older than the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and apparently the compiler was impatient of the few earlier 
documents as mere intruders in the collection, which ought to be dis- 
missed with as little ceremony as possible. But surely if it is worth 
while to tell us about such a thing as “a warrant to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as Lord Chancellor"* at all, it is worth while telling in 
whose reign the warrant was issued, and to what Archbishop of Canter- 
bury holding the office of Lord Chancellor it was directed. And after 
some little trouble taken in points like these while cataloguing the 
MSS. as they stand in the volumes, perhaps it might not be too much 
` to ask that a chronological arrangement should be given at the.end of 
the work, by which those who wish to study from original sources the ' 
history of any one particular reign, may be able to find at a glance = 

the chronicles and all the documents relating to it. 

A catalogue of MSS. should, therefore, be the work of a jeter: 
paleographer, who is able to pronounce a clear opinion, in, the first 
place, as to the age of the handwriting, and who will make it his very 
first duty to divide the collection before him into centuries. For it may 
be taken broadly as a fact that mere antiquity confers upon MSS. avery 
considerable value, and that the older they are the more interesting 
they ought to be. Indeed, apart from other considerations, it may be 
said that tenth-century MSS. are generally a great deal more valuable 
than twelfth, that twelfth-century MSS. are more valuable than four- 
teenth, and that these again are decidedly more valuable than sixteenth 
or seventeenth. Why, then, should not a catalogue be formed de- 
scribing the different MSS. of a library in the order of their antiquity? 
What a great advantage it would-be to examine the whole MA. litera- 
ture of one particular age by itself. 

The process of cataloguing under such a system would be redeemed 
from the dulness with which it is commonly associated. By treating 
the work before him in periods the maker of a catalogue would be 
induced to bestow much more attantion on the peculiarities of each 
successive epoch, not only in pomt of handwriting, but also in literary 

characteristics and in art. By referring to printed editions, and to 
other MSS. of the works that came under his notice, he would be able 
to throw much light on the formation of different texts. It is quite 
possible he might add some important chapters to the history of liter a- 
ture. Or if, as is very probable, he did not feel sure that his own 
paleographio and historical attainments qualified him to deal equall y 
* Lans MS. L No, 84. 
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well with the MSS. of the most remote and of the most modern periods, 
he would call in the aid of specialists, by whom all the really important 
points about particular MSS. could be easily ascertained. Hitherto 
the catalogue maker, with some exceptions, seems generally to have set 
about his task in the spirit of a day labourer, doing so much work by the 
hour without consultation with others. Henceforth, perhaps, we may 
hope to see a proper allotment of work to persons specially qualified. 
One thing is clear, that until some such principle be adopted vast 
stores of information that might be made available to the historian are 
practically useless, Documents of one age sometimes lie buried in a 
heap of later ones. Constantly do we find them misdated in catalogues, 
so that even royal letters of one king are ascribed to another, not to 
speak of the strange mistakes, of which I have given apecimens above, 
about letters written by others. The contents of unpublished papers, 
too, are so very insufficiently described, that a student with a special 
object in view must be often doubtful, from what he sees in the 
catalogues now in use, whether it be worth his while to consuit the 
MSS. or not. This is a very serious drawback, which must cause, in 
maniy cases, to the investigator a great waste of labour; while in many 
moro it may induce a feeling, not justified by the facts, that the exami- 
nation of original documents would afford him little new information. 
But if this new principle in cataloguing be adopted, it ought to be 
applied universally. It may or may not be desirable to have new 
special catalogues of each separate library in the British Museum, but 
the work should be done simultaneously there and elsewhere by the 
co-operation of a large staff of skilled paleographers. There is no reason, 
indeed, why we should not have one great chronological oatalogue of 
the MSS. in all our public libraries. Much has been done of late 
years to facilitate the execution of such a work. As far as concerns 
the MS. materials for British history, the late Sir Thomas Hardy's 
catalogue, though unhappily left unfinished, is complete down to the 
end of the reign of Edward IT. As far as the State Papers of 
Henry VIII. are concerned, the work was done for half the reign by 
the late Professor Brewer. These two noble pioneers of documentary 
and historical study have unhappily both been taken from us, and it 
may well be said that there is none to fill their places. But their 
method, at least, need not and ought not to perish with them. We 
have only to proceed on the lines they marked out for us, and extend 
further the work which they so well began. It is more a question, 
after all, of having trained workers at our command than of any 
peculiar genius. Palmographic skill can certainly be acquired by any 
well-educated person with a few years’ study and experience, We 
require but that two or three practised hands should co-operate on & 
right system, and it may be hoped that within a comparatively small 
number of years we may have efficient and comprehensive guide-books to 
the whole body of the MS. treasures of this country. 
JAMES GaAIBDNER. 
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T was the grand political fallacy of the last century that extension 
of empire meant national greatness and prosperity, while contrac- 
tion of empire meant disgrace and humiliation. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen fought in India for empty sovereignty over vast and 
pauperized native territories; in America for the titular occupation of 
illimitable and uninhabited forests; on the high seas for the right of 
planting a particular flag upon barren rocks and volcanic islets. The 
notion that a wide expanse of land, nominally owned by & country, was 
` in itself a valuable possession, prevailed everywhere throughout Europe. 
The swamps of Florida, the glaciers of Labrador, the woodlands of 
Oregon, were all thought worth fighting for by European powers which 
could never derive any real benefit from.their possession. And though 
in our own day this unreasoning land-hunger has begun to abate a 
little, we are still too prone to take it for granted that a large mass of 
territory is in itself a grand and desirable national property. Our 
pride is flattered by the thousands of square miles and the two hundred 
and fifty million inhabitants of British India. We-base our whole 
foreign policy upon the supposed and unquestioned necessity for retain- 
ing our unwieldy ‘and bankrupt eastern dependency. We entangle 
ourselves in complications with Russia, Austria, Turkey, and France, 
for the sake of keeping open the road to India. We mix ourselves up 
with Sues Canal shares, we annex Cyprus, we enter into phantom pro- 
tectorates of Asia Minor and Syria, we stir up the jealousy of our 
French neighbours in Egypt, all because we assume the unproven axiom 
that India must be guarded at all perils. It is not too much to say 
that nine-tenths of our war expenditure, and three-fourths of our ' 
diplomatic complications during the past fifty years have been due 
directly or indirectly to the desire for preserving our Oriental Empire ' 
alone. : i j 
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This being so, it is well for us at last squarely to face the question, 
Why should we keep India? Our present attitude, especially towards 
Russia, seems exactly analogous to that of a street boy who has picked 
up some useless stick or stone, and is prepared to fight any other boy 
who tries to take if from him, or who is even suspected of so trying. 
* I daro you to touch it," we say by our deeds in Afghanistan and our 
policy in Downing Street. “But what good is it to you?" asks a 
neutral bystander. “ Well, I don’t exactly know what good it is,” the 
country answers, “but he wants to get it, and I don't see what better 
right he has to it than I have, and so I’m going to keep him off it." 
Such, put into simple language, is tho whole argument of the Jingo 
party and of the Forward military school. We are required to frame 
our entire course of action with regard to foreign States on the obvious 
desirability of defending India; we are perpetually told that Russia is 
advancing on India here, stealthily creeping towards India there; that 
we must do this, in order to keep open the road to India; that we 
must annex that, in order to strengthen the frontiers of India. But 
why we are to take all this trouble and make all theso sacrifices for 
India, especially when India itself cares so very little about us or them, 
nobody ever deigns to inform us. 

It is easy enough to see how this unquestioning belief in the desira- 
bility of retaining India first arose, and how it has survived to the 
present day, when so many similar political superstitions have quietly 
died out. Nobody now wishes to fight for the possession of Canada or 
the Australian colonies. If the Dominion were to-morrow to express 
its desire of joining the American Union, if Victoria were to-morrow 
to publish a Declaration of Independence, every Englishman would say, 
Let them go,” and would wish them all prosperity in their hew life. As 
a matter of fact, our counection with these colonies is at this moment 
all but a pure formality ; and the only serions change implied by their 
total withdrawal from the empire would be the Joss of possible recruits 
in case of any important war. But with India the circumstances have 
been different. The tradition of its supposed enormous wealth, and 
the memory of the great fortunes actually made during the period when 
it was being drained of its accumulated precious metals by western 
adventurers, have not yet died out in England; and in spite of the con- 
stant famines, tho threatened bankruptcy, and the absolute necessity of 
relieving the Indian exchequer by a gift under the disguise of a loan, 
the vast mass of Englishmen and voters still unthinkingly imagine 
hungry and tax-burdened India to be an exceedingly wealthy country. 
Nay, a large fraction of them even believe that the imperial treasury 
must derive some direct advantage from our occupation of so rich a- 
dependenoy. Their ideas on the subject are, of course, vague; they 
have never reflected whether the money contributed by India comes in 
the form of a regular tribute, or as Customs’ duties, or as included in 
some unknown and hitherto undiscovered budget. But, as the writer 
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knows from personal experience, an immense number even of educated 

men, who take a real thongh narrow interest in home. politics, and who 

. are roundly opposed to Russian “ aggression,” are yet immensely sur- 

prised when they learn that India contributes nothing whatsoever, 

directly or indirectly, to the Imperial treasury, but is on the contrary 

' a positive drain upon it. Of course it will be answered that these are 
comparatively ignorant and unintelligent men, who never really look at 
any public question closely; but then they are “ political molecules,” 
and of such political molecules the body-politic is, after all, mainly 
composed. They are the men whose votes really go to make or to 
unmake our whole national policy, and it is their unthinking acqui- 
escence which still makes the retention of India an article of faith in 
our ordinary political creed. 

Then, again, there is the great difference that while the North 
American and Australian colonies are self-governed, India is governed 
asa subject dependency. An Englishman who goes io Canada or New 
South Wales becomes at once a Canadian or an Australian, and lives 
and dies in the new country with which ho has identified himself. But 
an Englishman who goes to India always returns in the end, full of 
years, wealth, and honours, to spend his latter days in England. Thus 
our society is flooded with high Indian functionaries, who have passed 

- all their lives in thinking about India and working for India, and in 
whose minds India necessarily holds the first place. They are duly and 
naturally impressed with the vastness and grandeur of that great empire, 
and at the miracle of its being so firmly, peacefully, and perhaps on the 
whole, justly ruled by a handful of men sent out from a little western 
island. They are never tired of dilating upon the immense extent of 
India, not a country, but a collection of countries, each bigger than 
France or the Austrian Empire; upon its teeming population, its arts, 
its law, its trade, its religion, ‘ We speak because we have seen,” ‘says 
one of them; and they have the greatest contempt for the opinion of 

‘ those who have not seen, as though that had anything to-do with the 
matter in hand. If any man speaks to them of the reasons for giving 
up India, they begin at once to ask him if he really knows how vast it 

. is, and to tell him how many millions of people it contains, how long 
it takes to go from Peshawar to Calcutta, and how big is the single 
disaffected State of Hyderabad, or the one desert and pauper province 
of Sind. - Naturally, too, the opinion of these experts carries much 
weight with the world at large. Englishmen tako it for granted that 
if people who know India well, who have ruled India with success and 
applause, think India well worth keeping, then people who know India 
only at second-hand can have very little to say upon the matter. They 
forget that this is a question for the people of England, not for the 
handful of Indian administrators. They forget that the mere fact of 
having lived long in India and held high office there, positively warps 
the mind in estimating the question in hand. A man who has passed 
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his whole life in a country is inevitably prone to think much of that 
country and its relations with all others; his familiarity with it makes 
him exaggerate its relative importance to the whole. An Indian 
administrator is naturally appalled at the notion of getting rid of India, 
just as a proctor is appalled at tho notion of abolishing Doctors’ Com- 
mons, or a citizen and fishmonger 8t the notion of reforming the Cor- 
poration of London and overhauling the City guilds. His special 
acquaintance with the country, and the prejudices and ideas which he 
derives from it, make him the worst possible judge on such a question. 
All his life long he has viewed every political problem, every foreign 
difficulty, every change of Ministry, mainly from the point of view of 
its probable effects upon India; and he cannot now so reverse his life- 
long habit &s to consider an Indian question mercly from the point of 
view of its effects upon England. 

Moreover, there is one class in English society which, as a class, does 
undoubtedly benefit by our occupation of India. And that class is the 
one which is socially most influential, and was till lately politically most 
powerful. To the army and the navy India is highly important ; for it 
is indeed to a large extent the raison d'fire of our army and navy. It 
also provides good situations with good salaries for a considerable number 
of our young men, belonging to the upper and middle classes. Though 
the nation, as a nation, derives no benefit whatsoever from India, but on 
the contrary is put to great expense, directly and indirectly, in defend- 
ing it, the upper class and to a slight extent the middle class, do derive 
personal benefits from it, in the way of place and pension. Of course 
the country has ultimately to pay for all this, and to pay for it thrice 
over; but the individuals in question, with the class tQ which they 
belong, form a small, compact, and influential phalanx, one of whoso 
central objects it is to keep India, and to prevent the country from 
asking itself why it should keep it. It is these persons and this class 
who always apeak of the necessity for keeping India as though it were 
natural and obvious, and who continually dangle the red rag of Russian 
aggression before our eyes. And as they are seconded by the native 
instinct of humanity, which inclines it to grasp and hold whatever it can 
get, and by the native bellicosity of humanity, which inclines it to fight 
for whatever anybody else tries to take, they have on the whole suc- 
ceeded in preventing the people from fairly facing the question—What 
good is India to us? The pride of empire counts for a great deal. It 
is very natural for unthinking persons to suppose that a vast country 
must be of some use to its so-called possessors: that if India would be 
worth taking by Russia, it must be worth keeping by us, and that we 
ought to fight anybody and everybody who tries to interfere with us, 
whether the bone we fight for be stripped of its meat or not. The 
schoolboy feeling is strong in humanity still, and an appeal to it (which 
is what we mean by Jingoism) can still largely influence the mass of 
men. In one way or another, the class which is interested in keeping 
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India has managed to keep the classes which are intereated in giving it 
up from ever approaching the real question at issue at,all. On the rare 
occasions when the question has actually been mooted, it has been 
mooted by persons of the middle classes, representatives of the industrial 
as opposed to the military and official world,—men like Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Chamberlain. And it is to the industrial public, to the manufac- 
turers and artisans, the mercantile body, the nonconformiste, and the 
other elements of the classes opposed to the military spirit, that we must 
look for the settlement of the problem. If public opinion is to be 
moved on the subject of retaining India, it must be moved by an appeal 
to these classes. It is ‘absurd to suppose that the party concerned in 
the maintenance of the Indian empire will ever help us to point out the 
weakness of its own cause. 

In order, then, to appraise the value— positive or negative—of India  . 
to England, let us look at the question from the point of view of a debtor . 
and creditor account. Let us ask, in the first place, what expenditure 
does, India entail upon us; and, in the second place, what good does 
India do us. Let us set down all the advantages and disadvantages, 
material, moral, and sentimental, which we derive from our occupation 
of the country; and let us inquire to which side of the scale the balance 
inclines. Instead of begging the question, let us look it steadily in 
the face. 

The loss entailed upon us by India in money and in lives is so 
obvious that one need herdly dwell upon it otherwise than by the 
briefest hints. To go back no farther than the memory of the present 
generation, we have had, of wars waged in India itself, the conquest of 
the Punjab, the war with the Ameers of Sind, the great Mutiny, and 
the present Afghan war. How many millions of money and how many 
thousands of English lives these struggles have cost us it would be bard 
to say; but we know that the present troubles in Afghanistan alone 
- have swallowed up the gross profits of our whole cotton trade with India 
for four years. Besides these, we have had constant small brushes with 
the Himalayan mountaineers, and with the hill tribes of India proper. 
Nor is it as though our difficulties in India were all over; as though 
our. frontiers were everywhere secured, and our native allies trustworthy. 
So long as we retain the coantry, the same round of wars and annexa- 
tions is likely to continue. We have still an unsettled Himalayan 
border; we are by no means sure of our Afghan relations; and we have 
only juat escaped serious complications in Burmah by what the military 


spirits describe as a policy of cowardice. There are officials eager for. . 


the. annexation of Kashmir, and others who find an anomaly in the 
independence of Nipal and Bhutan. It is notorious that disaffection is 
rife at Hyderabad, and that whenever an opportunity occurs there may 
be an outbreak in that fanatical tity. And besides the Nisam, we have 
Holkar and Sindhia always smouldering, and always doubtful in their 
allegiance. Curiously enough, too, it is just from those who most 
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strenuously urge us to retain India, that we hear most of this disaffection. 
In the future, as "in the past, we must therefore look out for constant 
territorial wars, for possible rebellion, and for the necessary maintenance 
of a large army in the country. From Sind to the Burmese frontier 
our northern or inland boundary is insecure. And though the regular 
expenses of defending India fall mainly upon the starving Indian cul- 
tivator, yet, as he has already paid away his last anna in land-tax and 
salt-tax, he has nothing left for extraordinary cxpenses, which must 
therefore be mainly or wholly met by the English exchequer. More- 
over, it is obvious that the necessity for sending constant relays of 
soldiers to India compels us to keep a larger standing army elsewhere 
than would otherwise be needed. 

The indirect consequences of our tenure of 1ndia are even greater and 
more far-reaching than the direct consequences. In the first place, 
there is the road to India itself—Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, Aden, 
the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean squadron, and all the rest of it. The 
expense and trouble in which we are thus involved are simply endless, 
Then, again, it is this eame question of the road to India which has 
dragged us into all our complications in the east of Europe; which com- 
pelled us to undertake the costly, mismanaged, inglorious, and utterly 
futile Crimean war; which nearly drove us into a second war on the 
question of the Black Sea Fleet; which kept us for so many years tho 
“natural ally" of Turkish misgovernment; and which has now for a 
long time caused us perpetual uneasiness with regard to the domestic 
quarrels of Turk, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Montenegrin, with 
which we are otherwise in no way concerned. It is hardly too much to 
say that ever since the Treaty of Paris wo have had no foreign policy at 
all which was not dictated simply and solely by the supposed necessity 
for retaining India at all hazards. ven our relations with China are 
wholly governed by the need for forcing opium upon the Chinese for 
the sake of the Indian exchequer, which derives ten millions annually 
from this source. If we were to give up India (merely to imagine 
such a thing as possible), then we might almost do without a foreign 
policy altogether. And considering that a foreign policy means heavy 
expenditure upon war and warlike preparations, and needless diplomacy, 
and showy demonstrations all the world over, we should hardly feel 
the loss. ' 

But it may be urged that the retention of India is necessary, as the 
phrase goes, “ for military purposes.” - If we are to keep our place in 
Europe as a Great Power we must retain India, they tell us, either to 
give us & look of importance, or to keep our army employed, or (and 
this is the real reason) to leave us something to fight about, Setting | 
out of consideration the problem why we need specially wish to remain 
a Great Power (a position which seems to be about as useful to a nation 
as the honour of being a party in a costly Chancery suit is to an indi- 
vidual), it is very doubtful whether India does really answer the purpose 
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in question. We are all agreed now that a diffused and extended 
empire is a source of military weakness rather than of strength, and wo 
have actually withdrawn all our troops from the colonies, except in the 


case of a few tropical or sub-tropical dependencies (like Jamaica and. . 


E Natal), where the European settlers have cultivated such bad relations- '. 


with the subject races that we dare not leave them unprotected, for fear 
the blacks should unanimously rise and cut their throats the moment 
our soldiers were out of sight. We have been luckily placed by Nature 
in a compact insular situation, where we are necessarily free from those 
frontier difficulties and territorial quarrels which form the curse of 
Continental Europe, and we have voluntarily surrendered the advantage 
thus naturally secured us, by making ourselves into a Mediterranean 
- power and an Asiatic power, with military interests to protect in Spain, 
in Malta, i in Constantinople, in Arabia, in Burmah, in Afghanistan, 


and, in short, in every country between London and Pekin. If we ` 


wish to retain a voice in the Councils of Europe—though what interest 
we could have in the Councils of Europe if we had not India it is. 
hard to see—we can keep an army and navy in more convenient 
stations. But at'present, our army is always everywhere, except where. 
` it is wanted; our navy, which ought to be quite enough to protect our 
coast and our commerce abroad, is engaged in watching Russia and 
Turkey, or in looking after the surrender of Dulcigno and the demarca- 
tion of the Thessalian. frontier. So that, to sum up the three main 
material disadvantages of our position in India, it causes us to expend . 
large sums of money and many useful lives on perpetual wars in Asia 
itself; it compels us to engage in diplomatic quarrels and often in 
actual hostilities in Europe; and it probably weakens our military ' 
strength by preventing concentration, and by spreading our influence 
over too wide a field for our comparatively small resources in men and 
ships. As to its moral disadvantages, those may better be discussed at 
a later stage. 
And now let us look at the opposite or credit side of the account. 


What benefits can be urged as set-off to this list of disadvantages? - ` 


What does India give us in return for the millions thus direotly or 
indirectly lavished upon her? There are just two claims urged by the 
advocates for retaining India as caroelling the obvious expense and 
trouble of keeping her. . 

The first and best claim is that of our cotton trade. This is & real 
and serious consideration. Lancashire exports to India, on an average,. 
cotton goods worth a net profit of five million pounds annually. The only 
persons in England, outside the official and military. class, who are in- 
terested in keeping Indis, are the Manchester manufacturers and opera- 
tives. The loss of this trade would undoubtedly be a great and substan- 
tial one tothem. But then, there are several answers to this objection. 

In the first place, our withdrawal from India would not necessarily 
of iteelf entail the total or even the partial loss of the trade in question. 
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If India were given up to a self-governing body, or surrendered to its - 
own chaos of native princes, Hindu, Sikh, and Mahommedan, there is 
no reason why they should cease to be customers for our piece-goods as 
before. China now takes our cottons abundantly; while Canada, still 
nominally our own, puts prohibitive tariffs on all our manufactures. If 
Russia walked in at the empty gate and took India—all India from 
Kashmir to Ceylon even—it still does not necessarily follow that she 
would exclude all our manufactures. She would no longer have any 
special grudge against us when we had retired from the only field where 
our interests clash; and she could hardly herself provide the cotton 
goods needed for the whole Indian population. No doubt she would 
burden the trade with duties and restrictions, but she could hardly 
destroy it. Then, again, there are a good many slips between Russia 
and India; and we can never say what may happen in Russia itself 
meanwhile. 

Moreover, in the second place, we do not know how long we can 
keep the cofton trade, even if we keep India. The factory system 
is only in its infancy in Bombay «ard a few other great towns, as yct; 
but it is increasing daily, and there is some ground for believing that 
in the end India will supply herself entirely with piece-goods.  'This is 
the opinion of Dr. Birdwood, of the India Office, who knows more about 
Indian industries than any other person now living. He not only 
estimates the present cotton manufacture of India, for domestic purposes, 
as “equal probably to the whole export trade of Manchester,” but also 
states it a» his belief that since cotton mills have begun to be established 
* we may even expect to see the tide of competition at last turned 
: against Manchester.” Nay, he farther thinks that with the change of 

taste in Europe, occasioned by the present esthetic revival, Indian 
hand-woven goods will actually invade England itself. So that possibly 
while we are wasting public money on the defence of India for the sake 
of the Oriental cotton trade, that cotton trade itself may have slipped 
bodily out of our hands. If the mill system continues to develop as 
it has commenced, im fifteen or twenty years our export trade in piece- 
goods for India will have slowly and gradually died out altogether 
And then this argument will have to disappear entirely from the field. 

But the third and most conclusive objection is this: the trade is not, 
even at the present moment, worth what we are paying for it. It can 
Éardly be denied that if we take into account all the expenses, annual 
or capitalized, that the defence of India has entailed upon us during the 

_ past thirty-five years, including the sums squandered on the Punjab war, 
the Crimea, the Mutiny, the Afghan embroglio, the Suez Canal shares, 
Cypras, the loan without interest, and the ordinary military and transport 
services, they would amount at the very lowest estimate to an average of 
fifteen millions a year. And this fifteen millions the nation has to pay 
in order that Lancashire may pocket five millions. Setting aside the 
injustice of thus taxing the many for the benefit of the few, it would really 
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be a cheap bargain if we were to make the operatives and manufacturers 
a free present of the five millions, to enable them to [ive like gentlemen, 
and were to keep the extra ten millions so saved in our own pockets.* 
So much for the first national benefit which we are supposed to derive 
from retaining India. .And now for the second, 
' India supplies us with an outlet for several hundred of our young 
men annually, who go out to fill posts in the army, in the civil service, 
and in a few similar official or semi-official appointments. It also gives 
an opening for a few merchants, tea-planters, and other private specu- 
lators. ~ But the vast majority of the English in India are paid, and 
well paid; from the taxes of the natives; and ihey generally manage to 


lay hy fair provision for their retirement, in addition to their pensions. . 


Thus, a certain relatively small number of Englishmen is provided with 
means of livelihood; ard & large sum of money is spent in England by 
them, both during their residence in the country and still more after 
their retirement. In other words, the taxes of India are very largely 
: applied to the direct payment of English officials, who employ a large 
part of the wealth so acquired in encouraging European rather than 
, Indien industries. This is the real grievance of India, and the one real 
benefit derived from it by England. An indirect tribute does, as a 
matter of fact, flow annually out of India and into England. Part of it 
goes in the way of trade, but still more of it goes in the way of pensions 
or direct remittances. 

The advantage thus conferred is conferred clearly not upon the 
nation, but upon a single class, for the small benefit which the country 
generally derives from the wealth so imported into England may be 
safely set off as a side item by the expenses of maintaining the con- 
nection, Unfortunately, However, the class which profits by India is 
still, in spite of change, the most influontial of all. It not only fills 
most of the highest positions, but it owns or directs most of the organs 
by which public opinion is formed and guided. In the language of 
society, everybody has friends in India; everybody is bound up with the 
existing system. The professional, and, even to some extent, the manu- 
facturing classes, as well as the territorial and official classes, are deeply 
interested in its maintenance. And the private interest thus-so widely 
diffused has come, and very naturally come, to be regarded as a public 
interest.. We all know how thoroughly journalism in particular, during 


the late crisis of thought and feeling, identified itself with Jingoism ' 


and.with the selfish policy of the governmental] and militery classes, 
- which was always described as “ patriotic." very day this alliance 
becomes closer, and it is clear that in all the struggles of the future the 
popular party will have to contend,not simply with Toryism, but with what 
was onee Whiggery. Probably the very highest and best minds will be 
arrayed as they have always been, on the side of the people; but the 


* The gross value of the cotton importa of India amounts to 17$ millions annually: bus 
of course only a small portion of this sum consists of net-proflt. 
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wast mass of what may be called mere intelligence will be more 
and more arrayed on the side of the still privileged classes. Last 
winter any man who formed his estimate of political feeling on the 
opinions expressed in London drawing-rooms might well have been ex- 
cused for supposing that all England had gone Jingo; those who looked 
below the surface alone knew that the prent body of Englishmen were 
staunch as ever to Liberal principles. 

Tho material benefits of our tenure of India are thus seen to be 
illusory. As a matter of debtor and creditor account, we are losers 
by the connection. Whatever advantage is reaped by any one class 
from the possession of India is paid for, and more than paid for, by 
other classes. It costs us more to keep the country than we all make 
out of it put together. And those who benefit are the rich only, while 
those who pay are the community as a whole. 

But is there not a higher and moral advantage in keeping India ? 
Is not empire and responsibility a noble thing? Is our whole national 
life to be a paltry reckoning of pounds, shillings, and pence? Are we to 
sink from our high estate, to drop into the second rank of nations, to 
shirk duties and obligations, merely because we can save a few millions 
annually, and let our merchants grow richer still than they are at 
present? God forbid. 

It is not the Liberals who would underrate the importance of national 
morality. It is the “Imperial” party who perpetually talk about the 
absurdity of importing moral considerations into politics. It is they 
who, in an age of industrializm and free-thought, have tried to revive 
the obsolete language of military feudalism, with its false glamour of 
poetry and romance. It is they who, by talking in big words of Empire 
and Asiatic Powers, have tried to cozen the English people into a belief 
that ihere is something grand and fine in holding down 240,000,000 
of squalid fellow-men under an iron despotic rule, and grinding from 
them their last pice by crushing taxation, in order to bring independent 
Afghans ander the same system, for our own selfish purposes——or rather 
for the selfish purposes ofa single class among us. It is they who have 
endeavoured so to throw dust in the eyes of the people, and they have 
failed. Empire is one of the empty phrases which are “ beginning to 
be found out.” Englishmen are beginning to see that it means the 
denying to others of rights which they themselves claim and exact in 
iheir own case. An imperial nation is a nation which stands to its 
subject races in the position of a master to a slave. And this position 
is one which necessarily degrades and debases the moral nature of tho 
masters. India has been for a hundred years a millstone hung round 
the neck of England’s conscience, perpetually dragging it downward, 
and preventing it from attaining that full and free development which 
industrialism fosters. It has been a constant field for the display of 
aggressive instincts, a achool of militarism, of predatory tastes, of orga- 
nixed brutality. We have only to contrast the moral and political tone 
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of the average old Anglo-Indian with that of the average Canadian, or 
the average Birmingham artizan, to see the difference’between the effects 
produced by contact of almost irresponsible raling classes with an 
inferior race, and by free intercourse of equals in an industrial world. 
The one is almost ahvays the -apologist of every kind of aggression ox 
class legislation ; the other has a healthy natural horror of injustice, 
and a healthy natural love for equitable laws. Happily, the conscience 
of our industrial and manufacturing classes has been- keen enough to 
crush out the last attempt at a reversion to the military and aggressive 
spirit in England, which is now really out of date, but hich- lingers 
on everywhere throughout dure by the slowly vang influence of the 
feudal classes. 

But India and the Indian people? - What is to become of them? 
Have we not duties towards them ? We cannot, it is rightly urged, give 
them up ina day. We found the country in a state of complete political 
and social disintegration, at the break down of the Mogul Empire. We 
came to it when it was distracted by rival Mahbratta and Muhammadan 
free-booters ; and we have given it a century of peace. We have made 
the people incapable of self-defence ; of self-government they never were 
and are not now capable. , We cannot remove from India, and hand it over 
peaceably, as some people sometimes with charming naiveié suggest, “ to 
its native rulers" It has no native rulers, but a chaos of Muhammadan 
conquerors, Sikh bandits, Mahratta free lances, and petty Hindu rajas, 
all rival claimants to the sovereignty-of the whole ora part; all enemies 
and aliens to one another, in race, religion, language, and traditions; 
all animated by a common hatred of the, English, but ready to turn and 
join in a free fight for the remnants the moment we are gone. A 
Muhammadan ruler reigned over Hindu Oudh; & Sikh adventurer now - 
reigns by our aid over Muhammadan Kashmir. At the period of the 
Mutiny, the Mogul King of Delhi imagined that the revolution would 
put him once more in possession of the Empire of his fathers; while the 
Mahratta Nana Sabib believed it would restore him to the position of 
the Peshwas. To leave India to its fate would certainly be hard: a 
period of anarchy would supervene ;-and there can. be little doubt that 
Russia would necessarily step in at last to take up the disintegrated 
Empire that we had left. 

What, then, ought we to do in this dilemma? The answer is simply 
this—that the problem is not one of practical politics at all; It is not 
even on the high-road toward becoming a problem of practical politics. 
It is simply in that embryonic condition where public opinion must be 
‘stirred by tentatively approaching the question, and by constantly ham- 
mering away at it for years. It was only by such constant hammering 
of the early political economists that the corn-laws were abolished ; by 
similar hammering on the part of their successors that free-trade was 
secured. The school of Mill worked for years ai the land question, 
and their labour is only just beginning to bear ita first and absurdly 
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inadequate fruit in the Irish agitation, and in Mr. Forster's rejected 
Compensation Bill. "The part of the political theoristis mainly to point 
out ends: the means and modes by which they may be attained are 
matters to be fought over long after, clause by clause, amongst practical 
politicians. Every writer who points out the desirability of reforming 
the Corporation of London, need not therefore be bound to come forward 
with a cut and dried scheme for the government of the metropolis, Every 
contemplated change seems impracticable at first might just in propor- 
tion to its vastness: the bigger the abuse, the greater the difficulty of 
clearing it away. To get rid of India altogether seems certainly a 
revolutionary proposal. And nobody proposes that it should be got rid- 
of at once. All that is needed now is to wake up public interest, At 
present, almost everybody accepts the possession of India as inovitable, 
and the vast mass believe it to be a possession worth fighting for with 
our last bullet and our last man. The first thing to do is to point out 
with that frequent iteration which alone impresses political masses, that 
India is of no real use at all to us; that we should be richer, stronger, 
better, and happier without it; that we are cramped, distracted, and 
impoverished by it. Being, in fact, an industrial nation with a limited 
democratic constitution, we are warped aside from our native bent by 
this useless possession, and compelled to figure before the world ss & 
military and aggressive power, and to trust the guidance of our 
Government too often to indirectly nominated diplomatists, and half 
irresponsible distant officials. Any Lord Lytton or Sir Bartle Frere 
may now plunge us before we know it into a costly war. What 
we need is, that the people should clearly understand all this. When 
they do, instead of making tho retention of India the * key-note 
of our whole foreign policy, we shall be able to let it assume its proper 
position. The first practical step must be the abandonment of the 
Forward policy, aud perhaps the admission of more natives to the civil 
servico. We shall thus grow familiarized with the notion that India | 
must some day cease to be ours; and we may even encourage native 
independence, and endure with equanimity the idea of a Russian advance. 
There is a good deal of territory still between India and Russia; and 
if we could learn to watch hor movements with less suspicion, we might 
keep for the future out of Crimean and Afghan wars. We do not 
want & bloody struggle with Russia on the North-west frontier, which 
the Jingoes seem to hold out to us as a positive bait. Why should we 
deliberately prepare ourselves to waste so much money and so many 
lives all for nothing ? Perhaps we might succeed (by a miracle) in 
making India capable of self-government and self-defence before 
Russia has reached her frontiers; and if so, well. It is not, perhaps, 
wholly incredible that we might manage ultimately to hand over 
the country to a confederation of native states. Perhaps, too, Russia 
may really be better fitted, with her rough and ready ways, for 
dealing with inferior races than we are; and if so, well too, though 
002 
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notso well. But in any case, our firat object must be to bring about 
that atate of public feeling which will allow us to tegard the future loss 
of ‘India as inevitable, and as a great gain. The results and the details 
are matters for long future consideration. But the great gair itself 
is the thing to be insisted upon. 

For whether Russia gets Tndia or not, we at least may be iind when- 
ever we can get out of it. Itis a responsibility heavier than we cán bear 
—a responsibility incurred by reckless aggression, and now repaid by an 
evil moral reaction. If any other nation chooses to take the risk, let 
them take if To us, India has been the one false lure which has tempted 
us from our natural path of peaceful industrial development into a 
career of military. enterprise and tinsel Imperialism. It must go 
in the end, and the sooner people ‘can be brought to believe it the 


' better. When once it is gone, we can quietly move upward along that 


way of honest and steady industry which looks so prosaic to minds like 
Lord Lytton’s; toward that goal of peaceable production and untaxed 
enjoyment which seems but a cotton-spinners paradise to Lord 
Beaconsfield. But the mass of Christian and hard-working Englishmen 
are convinced, after their unromantio fashion, that it is a nobler thing’ 
to eat one’s own bread by one’s own toil, and to labour for the comfort, 
the beautifying, and the ennobling of the world, than to massacre 
naked Zulus and unoffending Afghans, or to rob starving Bengali 
peasants, without a political voice, of their hard-earned salt, in order 
to pay the apenas of a showy and meaningless Imperial policy. 


Grant ALLEN. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


BY WAY OF THE AMUR AND THE USSUBL 


ie was my good fortune last summer to make the tour of the world 
through Siberia. I traversed this enormous country, moreover, 
by a new way. Two English travellers, Captain Cochrane and 
Mr. Hill, have recorded their jonrneys across Northern Asia, but they 
crossed the Barabinsky Steppe, and from Irkutsk followed the course of 
the Lena, and, turning castwards, reached tho Pacific at the Sea of 
Okhotak. I avoided the Barabinsky Steppe by travelling on the Irtish 
and Obi from Tobolsk to Tomsk, and then from Irkutsk I crossed Lake 
Baikal and descended the Amur, first to its mouth at Nikolfefsk, and 
then, returning, ascended the Ussuri to the Vladivostock. . 
The object, therefore, of this Paper will bs to give a sketch of my 
: journey from the Urals to the Pacific, dwelling most on those parts 
which to English readers are new. 

The summer traveller to Siberia may now proceed almost thither by 
steam. ‘The usual overland route lies through St. Petersburg and 
Moscow to Nijni Novgorod by rail, and thence by steamer on the Volga 
to Kama and Perm. A railway over the Urals has been recently 
opened from Perm to Ekaterineburg, on reaching which the English 
traveller has finished a journey of 2,670 miles by rail and 975 by 
steamer. A drive of 200 miles then suffices to bring him to Tiumen, 
the first town of Western Siberia. 

The mention of Siberia calls to mind a country the dimensions of 
which it is hard to realize. It measures about 4,000 miles long by 
2,600 wide. It contains a million square miles more than the whole of 
Europe, is twice as big as Australia, and nearly a hundred times as 
large as England. The country is intersected by three of the great 
rivers of the world, the Obi, the Yenesei, and the Lena, not one of 
which is less than 2,000 miles long, and all of which run into the 
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Northern Ocean.’ A fourth ocean river, the Amur, forming a part of 
the southern boundary of the country, rises in the eastern branches of 
the Altai chain, and runs a course also of 2,000 miles. It takes an 
easterly direction, and empties itself in the Gulf of Tartary. 

The line forming the western boundary of Siberia descends from the 
Northern Ocean to the sixty-second parallel of north latitude; then, 
leaving mountains a little to the left, it comes down in a tolerably 
straight line to a point’ midway between the Sea of Aral and Lake 
Balkash ; thence it turns eastward to and along the northern shore of 
the lake, and going further east, joins the Altai Mountains. All Russia 
lying to the west and south of this line is in Europe or in Central Asia, 
all lying to the east of it is Siberia. The river Yenesei divides the 
country into east and-west; the surface of the western portion being 
generally flat, whilst the eastern portion, more especially towards the 
Pacific, is mountainous. 

The political divisions df the country are first into two viceroyalties, 
called respectively Eastern and Western Siberia, the western being 
divided into four and the eastern into six provinces. Again, each 
province is subdivided into districts, or wryests; over each wryest 
presides an ispravnik, over each province a governor, and over each 
viceroyalty a general governor. The four provinces of Western Siberia 
are Tobolak, Tomsk, Ákmolinsk, and Semipalostinak, each of which has 
its capital, or government town. Each wryesí likewise has its principal 
town. Smaller collections of houses are called silloi, or villages (in each. 
of which there is a church); and, still smaller, derevai, or hamlets. 
The six provinces of Eastern Siberia are Yeneseisk, Irkutak, the Trans- 
Baikal, the Amoor, and that of the sea-coast. 

The means of locomotion and communication are much more dm 
than a foreigner might suppose. There are no railways, but there are 
many steamboats on the rivers, and there are post-roads throughout the 
entire breadth of the country, the great high road to China being the 
most important. Along the principal roads there is both postal and 
telegraphic commuuication. An ethnographical map of Asiatic Russia 
shows it to be inhabited by no less than thirty nations or tribes, 
and also reveals the fact that a very small portion of the country is 
inhabited by Russians—in fact, only a narrow strip of land on either 
side of the principal land and water highways; and as the aborigines do 
not generally follow agriculture, it will be seen that that narrow strip 
represents the greater part of the country.under cultivation. The same 
facts will indicate that, while the language of the towns and highways 
is Russian, a knowledge of other tongues is needful for extensive inter- 
course with the natives. Thus much for Siberia in general. From 
Tiumen steamers ply in summer on the Tura, Tobol, Irtish, Obi, and 
Tom to Tomsk, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. I posted by horses 
from Tiumen to Tobolsk, and embarked on the steamer Beljetshenko on 
. June 8, the navigation having recently been opened, and spring weather 
being nearly established. 
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. I had left England on April 30, and, on reaching St. Petersburg, saw 

the last of the ice floating down the Neva. Spring advanced so rapidly 
that, on May 20, on the banks of the Kama, we saw strawberry 
blossoms and violets, but as we descended the eastern slopes of the 
Urals the weather changed, and there came occasionally snowstorms. 
From Tobolsk our course lay northwards on the Irtish, as far aa the 
sixty-second parallel, where we returned to leafless trees and com- 
parative winter, Alternate snow and sunshine succeeded. On the Obi 
my minimum thermometer on June 8 fell during the night to 85° Fahr., 
but by 9 o'clock next morning it had risen to 75°. After reaching 
Tomsk fine weather set in, and continued all across Asia. The heat 
was rarely oppressive, and when sleeping in the carriage at night with 
an overcoat it was not inconveniently cold. 

On the Obi we passed through the territory of the Samoyedes and 
Ostjaks. In driving from Tiumon to Tobolsk we had passed through a 
country inhabited by Siberian Tatars, to the north-west of which 
lies a district which coincides pretty closely with the ridge of the, 
Northern Urals, inhabited by the Voguls, who were estimated in 
1876 at 5,000 in number. Their country makes them hillmen and 
foresters, for they live within the northern limit of the fir and birch, 
in the country of the wolf, the bear, the sable, the glutton, the marten, 
the beaver, and the elk; all which they hunt, for they have no plains 
for the breeding of cattle, and no climate for agriculture. Their villages 
are scattered and small, consisting of from four to eight cabins. They 
usually dress like the Russians, live by hunting, and are said to use no 
salt. Obdorsk is their trading town. To this town, on the Arctic 
Circle, at the mouth of the Obi, come also the Samoyedes and Ostjaks. 

. These latter, too, are both nomads, and live in tents. The Samoyedes 
inhabit a large tract of country between the Obi and the Yenesei, 
stretching along the shore of the Frozen Ocean from the north-east 
corner of Europe, all across the Tobolsk Government to the Yenesei, 
descending to the region of the Ostjaks, and on some parts of their 
southern border to Tomsk. ‘Their riches consist of herds of reindeer, 
which they pasture on the mosses of the vast bogs, or tundras, from which 
the animals in winter scrape the snow with their feet, and thus find 
their own sustenance. To the Samoyede the reindeer is everything. 
When alive the animal draws his sledge, and whén dead the skin is 
used for tent and clothing. When at Archangel in 1878 I bought a 
Samoyede sovik-or tunic, and a wonderful pair of boots, and as their 
manner of dressing resembles in its main features that of other northern 
aborigines in Siberia, L may as well describe it particularly. In 
winter, then, to be in the (Samoyede) fashion, one should proceed to 
dress himself (or herself) as follows: first, a pair of short trousers made 
of softened reindeer skin, fitting tight and down to the knee; then 
stockings of pishki, the skin of young fawns, with the hair next the 
wearer's body; next come the boots, called pouméleepte, which means 
boots—stockings, perhaps, because mine are lined, reaching almost to the 
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thighs, the sole being made of old and hard reindeer hide, the hair pointing 
forward to diminish the possibility of alipping on the ice or snow. 
Common boots have the hair only on the outside, Mine are a gay 
“lady’s ? pair, lined inside with the softest fur, and made of white rein- 
deer skin without, sewn with stripes of darker skin, and ornamented in 
front with a few pieces of coloured cloth. The clothing of the lower 
limbs being completed, one has to work one’s way from the bottom t» 
the top of the sovik, which has an opening to put the head through, and 
is furnished with sleeves. The one I have has a high straight collar, but in 
some brought by Mr. Seebóhm from the Yenesei this collar rises behind 
above the top of the head. The costume is completed by a cap of rein~ 
deer hide, with strings on either aide ornamented with pieces’ of cloth. 

The hair of the sovik is worn o e in fine weather, and inside when- 
it rains; but when prolonged exposure to cold is apprehended, a second. 
garment, called a “goose,” is worn with the hair outside, and a close- 
fitting hood, leaving exposed only a small portion of the face. The 
Ostjaks are said to have at the end of the sleeve a glove or mitter 
made of the hardest hide of the reindeer, and suitable for heavy work, . 
and also a alit under the wrist to allow of the fingers being used for 

finer work. A girdleis worn round the loins, over which the sovik laps & 

- little, and thus forms a pocket for small articles The only route to which, 

' beit remembered, is vid the transverse alit through the wrist. We heard 
some pleasant accounts of the honesty and docility of the Samoyedes and 
Ostjaks. Their honesty may be exemplified- The merchants of Tobolsk, 

- when they go north in the summer to purchase fish, take with them 
flour and salt, place it in their summer stations, and on their return leave 
unprotected what remains of it for the following year. Should & 
Samoyede pass by and require it, he does not seruple to take what he 
wants; but he leaves in its place an I O U, in the form of a duplicate- 
stiok duly notched to signify that he is a debtor, and then in the fishing 
season he comes to his creditor, compares the duplicate stick he has : 
kept with the one he left behind, and then discharges his obligation. 

The difficulties of educating and Christianixing these tribes are very 
great, and the more so by their migratory habits. Dr. Latham men- 

- tions eleven dialects in the Samoyede language, and refers to the work 
of Professor Castrén, who, abont thirty years ago, studied closely the 

languages of the Finnish nations, and to whose labours we owe a 

dictionary of some of, these langunges, which was published after his 

death. In 1824 & commencement was made to translate into Samoyede 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, but it was not continued after 1826. The 
same Gospel was translated some years ago’ into the language of the 

Ostjaks by the protohierea, or chief priest, at Obdorsk, and was forwarded 

to the Russian Bible Society, but not published, and up to the present 

time neither that nor any other part of the New. Testament exists, as far 
as I know, for the Samoyedes, Ostjaks, or Voguls. t is said, how- 
ever, that in European Russia a priest is sent yearly to a town in.the far 
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north of the Archangel province, to baptize the children, and marry 
such among the Samoyedes as are professedly Christian. Also in 1877 
the Russians opened a school at Obdorsk for the native Samoyedes and 
Ostjaks. We may hope, therefore, that for them better days are 
coming, both by reason of what thé Russians are doing, and also possibly 
and indirectly by the efforts which certain Englishmen are making to 
invade the lands of these aborigines for the purposes of commerce. 

The Ostjaks dress to some extent in garments of reindeer skin, and 
also subsist for the most part on what they capture in hunting and 
fishing. In the use of the bow their skill is so great that for shooting 
squirrels they use a blunt arrow, and take care to hit the animal on the 
head, that the skin may not be damaged. They do not generally cultivate 
the soil, nor have they towns or villages of their own. The Ostjaks, 
for the most part, especially those on the Obi, have fewer deer, and, 
being brought into contact with the Russians, are fast giving up their 
native dress and customs. ‘The religion of both Samoyedes and Ostjaks 
is Shamanism, of hich I shall have occasion to speak hereafter; but. 
many of the Ostjaks have been baptized into the Russian Church, and 
a school has been opened for the two peoples on the Lower Obi at 
Obdorsk. One of the most noteworthy things on the Obi was the extra- 
ordinary price of provisions. The Ostjaks came to our steamer offering 
live ducks for five farthings each. Large fish, called yass, cost 14d. a pair, 
and great pike a farthing each. Milk was more expensive, and cost 
24d. a bottle; but we heard that in some of the distant villages a young 
calf could be bought for 6d. These prices should be borne in mind in 
connection with the attempt that is now being made to open up com- 
merce from Siberia by the rivers Obi and Yenesei, and through the 
Kara Sea, to England. In the summer of 1874 Captain Wiggins, of 
Sunderland, who had long contemplated the project, sailed through the 
Kara Sea, which had hitherto been supposed to be blocked by ice, and, 
reaching the mouth of the Obi, demonstrated to the world that the 
passage could be made between England and Siberia, with no unusual 
risks, in about three weeks. In the next year Professor Nordenskjold 
followed in the wake of our countryman, and reached the Yenesei. 

Now, these two rivera, the Obi and the Yenesei, rise in the empire 
of China, and drain an extent of country nearly as large as the whole 
of Europe. The country through which they flow may be divided into 
four regions. Furthest south are the mountains of the Altai range, which 
are rich in silver, copper, iron, and gold. Further north is a belt 600 miles 
wide of rich black earth, to which it is never thought of putting manure, 
and the scratching of the surface of which yields an abundant cereal crop. 
This land, which is comparable to that of an English garden, in the 
neighbourhood of Barnaul may be hired for 84d. an acre. ‘The chief 
things wanted in this district are'capital and labour. The next belt 
northwards is a forest region of numberless square miles, where a hard 
larch tree, big enough for a ship's mast, may be had for a sovercign, 
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and in which region are abundance of wild animals bearing fur, such 
as the squirrel, the sable, the Arctic fox, the beaver dnd the bear, wolf, 
elk, deer, &o. There are also abundance of game and extensive pastures 
for cattle. -A merchant told me that in Tiumen he sold ten thousand 
brace of grouse and capercailzie for the St. Petersburg market at 9d. a. 
brace all round, and that in 1877 he bought up meat at Tobolsk for leas 
than jd. per English pound. 

The most northerly region is that of the tundras, intersected by 
-rivers that are so full of fish that the natives try to avoid taking a heavy: 
. haul, so frequently are their nets broken by the abundance of the draught. 
Large quantities of choice fish are caught in summer, and kept alive in 
ponds till the appreach of winter, when they are taken out and frozen, 
and forwarded a distance of more than 2,000 miles to St. Petersburg. ' 
The express carriage from Tiumen costs 18s.a cwt., notwithstanding which, 
if the sturgeon sells for 24«. a cwt., and the sterlet and certain kinds of 
salmon for 80s., there remains an ample margin of profit for all parties 
concerned.  Beeide.the “ fresh ” fish thus sent to St. Petersburg, large 
numbers are dried, and sent to the great fair at Nijni Novgorod. It. 
may very well be then that a profitable trade at no distant date shall be 
opened up in Siberian products brought by steamer to the English market. 

` On the 10th of June, after a voyage of seven days, I reached Tomsk, 
which is a few miles eastward of the meridian of Calcutta, and 5,200 
miles from London, the journey having been accomplished in twenty-six 
travelling days. From Tomsk I made a détour of 600 miles to Barnaul, 
and in so doing passed through a country singularly rich and produc- 
tive. Here are to be seen the white-barked birch, the cedar nut tree, 
the: Scotch fir, flowering acacia, the alder, pine, willow, and white 
flowering cheromeka—the last presenting a pretty object when in blossom, 
and yielding for fruit a small bird cherry. Among the shrubs we noticed , 
wild currants, which, with the bird cherries, are eaten by the Siberians. 
There were likewise raspberry and strawberry plants. Among the spring 
flowers we misséd, or perhaps overlooked, the pale primrose; but there 
were violets and a whole parterre of other flowers, both old and new, 
The fields were blue with forget-me-nots, and we noticed what was to 
me a new flower, sgmething like a buttercup, but much larger. Also. - 
east. of Tomsk there was a large red lily, made much of in English 
gardens, but which here was growing wild. There was likewise a large 
red flower growing in abundance, very much like the peony. 

After visiting, at Barnaul, the , emperors usine for the smelting of 
gold and silver, we returned to Tomsk, and then prepared for a posting 
journey by horses of 1040 miles to Irkutsk, which was reached on the : 
6th of July. I need not dwell-on this part of the journey, because 
several have described the great high road to China. After, leaving 
Irkutsk and crossing Lake Baikal we made a second détour to the: 
Chinese frontier at Kiakhta, and then prepared to cross the hilly steppea 
of the trans-Daikal province to the Amur. The road lay through, the 
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town of Werchne Udinsk, and over the Appletree Mountains to Chita, 
both towns beilg famous in Russian history as abcdes formerly of 
Decembrists, or certain political prisoners who were concerned in the 
insurrection at the opening of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Further on was reached Nertchinsk, near to which are the mines said 
by some to be of quicksilver, and in the fumes of which it is commonly 
reported prisoners are killed by inches, being obliged to work therein 
without coming to the surface. As my tour through Siberia was of 4 
philanthropic character, and I had every facility accorded me for the 
visitation of prisons and public institutions, I made a point of inquiring 
into the condition of these prisoners, one result of which has been that 
I can get no satisfactory evidence that there is such a thing as a quick- 
silyer mine in Siberia at all. There are, however, silver mines, which 
exist in the Altai Mountains, and others in the Borshchovochny range, 
near the town of Nertchinsk, just mentioned. Of those in the Altai 
range nothing need be said, because they are worked by free labourers. 
The mines at Nertchinsk are well known as penal establishments, and 
there can be no doubt that the accounts of severities practised there iu 
former years have caused the ears of many to tingle. I have heard from 
independent sources that convicts of twenty years standing at Nert- 
chinsk rell of one Rasguildieff, & oruel director, who used to go about 
with four Cossacks behind him, armed with the knout, to thrash those 
who did not work. But this man has long since been removed. For 
the greater part of my information respecting the mines of Nertchinak 
I am indebted to a political exile, who was sent there with several 
Russian and Polish aristocracy. This account relates to the condition 
of things as they were in 1866 and 1867, since whicle date most of 
the mines have passed out of Government into private hands. The prin- 
cipal centre of the mining district is called Nertchinsky Zavod, and 
round about were formerly various mines, works, hospitals, and prisons, 
such as Kadaya, Ákatuya, Klitchka, Alexandreffsky, Stretinsk, Sivakoff, 
‘and perhaps some others. Kadaya was only two or three versts 
from the Chinese frontier. Alexandreffsky was about six versts from 
the frontier, and thirty-five versts from head-quarters. At most of 
these places prisons were built—at Alexandreffsky of stone, at Kadaya 
of wood, and at Akatuya partly of wood and partly of stone. At 
Nertchinsky Zavod the prison was very old, and empty. The commandant 
living there, he preferred to house the convicts at a convenient distance. 
At Alexandreffaky there were not less than 700 prisoners in three 
buildings; also at Akatuya there were 110 prisoners who had been 
priests, and 22 others sent to join them for extra punishment; Akatuya, 
by reason of its isolation and loneliness, being regarded as the worst of 
them all. At this place a priest had, for punishment, a chain put upon 
his wrists so heavy that he could not sleep, and they had to take it off. 
Also, formerly, but not in the time of my informant, there was a man 
chained to the wall But these were exceptional cases, and such things 
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were not done to the political prisoners, many of whom had friends who 
could bring influence to bear in their favour. There ‘were sometimes 
cases in which criminal prisoners burst out into fits of ferocity, and were 
guilty of insubordination that called for special punishment. At Sivakoff 
men were sometimes suspended for a time, he said, by the armpits, but none 
were chained to barrows or tools, as is sometimes the case. My informant 
himself, who had insulted the general governor, and also joined others 
in. league to refuse to work on Sunday (the cruel and unjust ukase to 
this effect was issued im 1866), was first put on half provisions, then 
deprived of meat, then of milk, then of tobacco, and then was not 
allowed to lounge in the yard, but had to go straight from work to his 
ward, The priests had joined in this resistance to Sunday labour, and 
there were both Protestants and Romanists among the league. Someof . 
the priests, however, were the first to give in, and all at length followed ; 
so that they had afterwards only a very few days for holidays in the 
course of the year. ` a 

I asked as to the formation of the mines, and found that some of 
them had shafts and galleries. In one case, the shaft, on account of its 
construction, was dangerous to descend. In some cases I gathered that 
the granite was got, as it were, from the side of a hill, and that the work 
of the prisoners consisted largely of bormg holes for blasting, which, 
when ready, were charged with powder by Cossacks or labourers, and, in. 
the absence of the prisoners, were fired. From an engineering point of 
view, the mines, so far as I could understand, were worked badly enough. 
This agreed with what I heard in Siberia elsewhere. They had no steam 
or horse power, and the mines subserved the purpose of providing hard 
labour for mabefactors rather than that of bringing gain to the Emperor. 

I inquired carefully about the duration of labour, and found it was 
thirteen hours a day, which agrees with the hours I found at. Kara, in 
the gold mines. At twelve o’clock they came out of the mines to 
dinner, unless, that is, a man had arranged his hours otherwise, for it 
. seems that, so long as they did not worry the Cossacks, or prevent their 
lounging and smoking, they might-do their allotted number of hours 
when they pleased. There was, moreover, no definite amount of mineral 
required of every man daily, and hence he might work hard or easy, 
pretty much as he liked. This reminded me of what was told me in 
Siberia by a Pole who had been at Nertchinsk, to the effect that, though 
condemned to the mines, he worked or not pretty much as he chose. 
As for the sulphur fumes said to exist in the mines, my. informant tells 
me he never perceived them, and he met with those who had worked 
in all the mines of Nertchinsk, but that they never complained of them.’ 
This, then, appears to have been the condition of affairs at Nertchinsk ` 
fourteen years ago, and, from what I heard in Siberia last year, things have 
since improved. An officer who had visited them five years before told 
me that he found the men working twelve hours a day, six on and six 
off, but that they looked sickly; whilst another gentleman, who had 
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recently visited the mines, and told me of the sorrowful stories of old 
convicts, said that he believed there were no enormities existing now, 
though of course he was far from saying that the lot of the convicts was 
an easy one. 

Nor is it my object to make it appear so. Far otherwise. The 
period of an exile's life spent at the mines before being set free to 
colonize cannot but be hard. Whatever laxity of discipline may pre- 
vail as compared with the prisons of other countries, the herding 
together of the worst of characters, the deprivation of social, intellectual, 
and religious privileges, to speak of nothing else, must make life in the 
mines, from the nature of things, & burden. But this is very different 
from killing men by inches in sulphur fumes, as is commonly supposed. 
It is no part of my calling to palliate the deficiencies of the Russian 
penal system. That system is now, however, in a transition atate, and 
money only is lacked to carry out to the full many reforms that have 
been already commenced. ; 

Leaving Nertchinsk, the journey was continued to Stretinsk, on tho 
.Bhilka, at which place I arrived on the 24th of July, being now as far 
east as Nanking, and having finished a drive of 8,000 miles, accomplished 
in thirty-seven travelling days and nights, and by the hire of 1,000 horses. 
From this point my interpreter returned to Russia, and I rowed seventy 
miles in a small boat down the Shilka to Kara, where is n penal colony 
of 2,000 convicts, condemned to hard labour in the gold mines. Of this 
number about 800 were murderers, 400 were robbers, and 700 vagrants, 
or “ vagabonds.” There were also a few political prisoners; but only a 
few ; though I was told that Kara is the place to which such exiles, when 
condemned to hard labour, are usually sent. After seeing all but two 
of the principal prisons and penal colonies of Siberia, I came to the 
conclusion that the number of political prisoners commonly said to be 
deported thither is largely in excess of the facts. I spent more than 
two days at Kara, and had ample opportunity of seeing the place well. 
T went to the mines and saw the men at their work, which is all done 
on the surface, and which resembled the labour of navvies when making 
& cutting, stones and earth having to be carted away, and put into & 
machine to be washed. ‘Their hours of labour were from six in the 
morning to seven at night, with an hour or two’s rest for dinner; and 
this only in the summer season, for in winter the ground is frozen, and 
they have little or nothing to do. Free labourers in the mines I noticed 
continued to work after the convicts left, and I learned that the con- 
victs may sleep from nine to five in the summer, and in winter, if 
they choose, from seven to seven. ‘The food and clothing of the male 
convicts cost the Government ten guineas a year each, and the food per 
week given to a hard labour convict at Kara, is nearly double in weight 
that which is given to a convict in England. The number of indulgences 
also accorded to a prisoner at Kara, such as receiving visits from relatives, 
or money from friends, correspondence by letter, and remission of labour, 
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is largely in excess of similar privileges accorded to convicts in England. 
Kara inherits a bad name from former days, and it Was spoken of to 
. me by officials as one of the severest, of places.for prisoners; but after 


seeing it more thoroughly than any other, I came to the conclusion that, 


under the superintendence of Colonel Kononovitch, its present director, 
it is one of the best managed of the penal colonies of Siberia, From 
Kara, on the Shilka, I took steamer for Khabarofka, situate ,on the 
Lower Amur, at its junction with the Ussuri., The scenery. of the, Shilka 
is particularly beautiful and compares by no means unfavourably with 
` the Rhine; 200 miles below Stretinsk it finishes a course of 650 miles, 
and then uniting at Ust Strelka with the Argun it forms the Amur. 
From Ust Strelka to its mouth -the-Amur has a course of 1,780 miles, 
with a fall of 2,000 feet; but if. the Argun be regarded as the head 
waters of the river, then must be allowed to the Amur a length of 8,066 
miles, and a fall of 6,000 feet. - At Ust Strelka the river is 1,100 yards 
wide and ten feet deep. At Albazin, 160 miles lower, it contracts to 500 
yards ; but the depth increases to:20 feet. Then running 400 miles to the 
south-east, it passes -Blagovestchensk, which .is a convenient point for 
distinguishing between the. Upper, and. Middle Amur. . The natives of 
the Upper Amur are, on the northern bank, the Manyargs, Orochons, 


and other branches ofthe Tunguse family ; whilst on the southern bank. 


are the Manchu Chinese, and others falling under the name of Daori. 
At .Blagovestchensk-the Amur receives one of its most important 

tributaries, the Yeya, and at Anjun, somewhat lower, the Amur increases 

toa mile in width. At Pashkova it commences to flow.through the 


Bureys mountains amidst scenery that will bear comparison with-many : 


parts of the Danube. From these mountains the stream widens up to 
the confluence ofthe Ussuri, which flows into the right bank -of the 
Amur at Khabarofka, which is 1,128 miles from Ust Strelka, and divides 
the Middle and Lower Amur. There are seventy-five stations between 


Stretinsk and Khabarofka, at which latter I arrived on the 8th of August, . 


intending to proceed up the Ussuri. Instead of this, I had to continue 


down the Lower Amur, a distance of 600 miles, to Nikolaefak, and in , 
Bo doing to pass, though -not necessarily to stop at, fifty-two stations. .. 
- The entire basin drained by the Amur and its tributaries covers an area 


of 766,000 square miles, that part of the basin belonging to the lower 
part of the river being formed on the west by the Bureya Mountain, 
and on'the east by the sea-coast range known as the Sikhota Alin. 
The course of the river is towards the north-east, and it has a current 
of three knots. The principal tributaries flowing into the left bank are 
the Kur, Gorin, and Amgun; on the right bank, the Dondon and the 
Khungar. But for the delays we should have accomplished the voyage 
: from Khabarofka to Nikolaefsk in four days. At our.starting the 


river was 900 yards wide, but we had not travelled far before it grow- 


broader, and included many islands. At the confluence of the Dondon 
the channel measures three miles in width, which is the greatest breadth 
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of the river in a single stream; seventeen miles lower, the left" bank is 
marshy, and dottéd with lakes, and here the entire width of the river 
attains its greatest, which from bank to bank is twelve miles. We came 
on the third day to a village called Michailofsky. Here we waited for 
twenty-four hours, whith afforded me an opportunity of visiting & 
Russian village. Cucumbers were just come in, and the people were 
eating them like apples. In the evening a soirée was extemporixed, and 
the ship’s company invited; and when, next morning, two of us called to 
pay a complimentary visit, we were invited to eat cucumbers and salt, 
nothing else being placed before us. We succeeded, however, in 
purchasing here abundance of wild raspberries, and, in returning, at 
the beginning of. September, I bought at Tambofsk melons and ripe 
black currants; the latter good, but having less taste than those 
cultivated in England. Other berries were offered for sale, of a tart 
but juicy nature. It is in this district principally, I believe, that 
the corn of the Lower Amur is grown. They have a summer of 
only four months and a half, but with more energy and capital an 
immense quantity of rye, I was told, might be cultivated. The total 
cereal produce of the district between Khabarofka and Nikolaefsk 
amounted in the year preceding my visit to 8,976 tons (203,838 
poods) of grain, and 811 tons (50,450 poods) of potatoes. North of 
Nikolaefsk the land is not cultivated. The natives live by hunting 
and fishing, and the Russian subjects are supplied with corn by the 
Government. : 

At Michailofsky we changed our steamer, and arrived on the next 
morning at a Gilyak village called Mukhal, near which are some hot 
springs, said to be beneficial in cases of- rheumatism, syphilts, diarrhose, 
and goitre. The man who keeps them is allowed to have a monopoly, 

_and the Government gives him a grant of £50 a year. About midday, 
not far from the mouth of the Amgun, we passed another Gilyak 
village, called Tuir. The Amur here contracts to a width of 900 yards, 
and from a bold cliff on the right bank, perhaps a hundred feet high, a 
fine view is obtained when looking up the stream. The river's banks 
spread to a width of five miles, and well-wooded islands lie between. 
To the south are dark forests and mountain ridges, and at the back of 
the cliff is a table-land several miles wide. 

On this hill, moreover, there are objects of archeological interest in 
the form of Tatar monuments bearing inscriptions, from which it has 
been inferred that there once stood on the spot a lama monastery. The 
monuments are by some supposed to have been placed there to mark 
how far in that direction the Tatars extended their conquests. One 
account dates them back to the time of Ghengis Khan. The best 
account I have seen of them is in Mr. Ravenstein’s work. He says 
that on the léft hand side of the principal monument are the Sanscrit 
words “ Om-mani-badme-Khum ;” that in a eecond line on the same side 
are the.same words written in Chinese and Nigurian; and that the 
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inscription on the right side contains the same in Chinese, Thibetan, and 
Niguriam. I myself could examine the monuments only for a few 
minutes (for the boat would not stop), and whether the foregoing account 
be true or not, I came to the conclusion that it is inadequate and far 
from exhaustive. There certainly are on the stone some large Chinese 
characters, perhaps two inches long, and some of my, Chinese fellow- 
passengers were able partially to decipher them; but the general 
appearance of the stone reminded me of a palimpsest manuscript which 
had been in the first place covered with small characters, about half an 
inch square or less, and over which the larger characters described by 
Mr. Ravenstein had been subsequently written. Beside the monumental 
stone, which was mounted on a pedestal and stood about five feet high, 
there-were lying near some flat stones with transverse grooves cut across 
the centres, which are supposed to have been originally used, and per- 
. haps are so used still, by the Gilyaks for sacrifices, the. grooves serving 
to pass off the blood. Whether this be so or not I cannot say; but 
‘they looked to me much more like the capitals or bases of pillars, the 
grooves having been made to keep them in place. It is much to be 
wished that the monuments might be submitted to the examination of 
some competent scholar. Towards evening we passed another Gilyak 
habitation called the “ White Village,” where, in 1850, a Roman 
Catholic missionary named De la Bruniére was killed; and about nine 
o'clock ‘at night we reached Nikolaefsk. The Amur at Nikolaefsk 
reaches in some places to a depth of fifteen feet, is a mile and three 
quarters wide, with a current of from ‘four to five knots. The river 
enters the sea at a distance of twenty-six miles, the Aman or gulf ` 
measuring mine miles at its widest. Rather more than a mile below 
the town there are sand-banks, which render the navigation of the river’s 
mouth very difficult. There is also a sand-bar, which prevents the 
entrance of ships drawing more than thirteen feet of water. : 

Istayed at Nikolaefsk from the l8th to the 80th of August, but 
did not succeed in finding a convenient opportunity for crossing to the 
jaland of Sakhalien. The climate of Nikolaefsk cannot, I fear, be 
recommended to those in search of a genial air. The breaking-up of 
the ice and the opening of the navigation does not take- place till 
between the 12th of May and the Ist of June, and the summer, when 
come, lasts only about four months. During the eight months’ winter 
keen winds prevail, bringing snowstorms: of such violence- and density 
that I heard of a man losing himself in crossing the street from the 
club to his own house. The snow lies frequently from four to five feet 
deep. 

The Russians have fourtecn meteorological observatories in Siberia, 
the two on the Pacific being situated at Nikolaefsk and Vladivostock. 
They register thrice daily—at seven, qne, and nine—the readings of the 
barometer; the dry and wet bulb thermometers giving the humidity of 
the atmosphere, record the direction of the wind, and the amount of 
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cloud, rain, snow, &c. In their published statistics for 1877 (the last, 
I think, at the time’ of my visit), the temperature at Nikolaefsk during 
the month of August reached no higher than 82:8 Fahrenheit, and went 
down to 45°5, the mean temperature of the month being 61:9. The 
highest temperature of the year was 88:2, which occurred in July; the 
` greatest cold was in February, when the thermometer fell to 26:9 below 
zero; the mean temperature for the year being only 30'2. At Vladi- 
vostock, which is ten degrees to the south, the summer extends to six 
months and a half. The maximum temperature in the month of 
August, already referred to, was 89:1, which proved the highest of the 
year, and the minimum was 57:0, the mean for the month being 6877. 
In January the degrees of cold registered were 10:8 below zero; and 
the mean temperature for the year was 41°5. During my stay at 
Nikolaefsk the summer was unusually cold. On several days it rained, 
and when taking an evening stroll I did not find an ulster coat too 
warm. On the night of August 19 the thermometer registered 45:5, 
and during the preceding day did not mse above 50. In England, at 
‘Blackheath, on the same days, the thermometer registered 49:7 in the 
night, and 70 on the preceding day. 

The season, too, for garden produce was about a fortnight late. On 
August 19 we ate new potatoes. They cost 24d. a lb., but eight days 
later they cost but Id. alb. Cucumbers were ready on the 10th of 
August, and on the 27th they were selling for 8s. per hundred. Eggs 
cost 5s. per hundred, fresh butter 25. 8d. per pound, and beef from 7d. 
to 8$d. On August 27 we had our first spring cabbage made into little 
pies, and eaten with soup. The price of these cabbages “ to a friend” 
was bd. each, but they were expected shortly to fall to from ' 16». to 20s. 
a hundred. I do not remember tasting mutton, but was informed that 
a good sheep weighs about half a cwt., and costs alive at Nikolaefsk from 
22s.to 80s. In Western Siberia, about Tomsk, a sheep can be bought 
for a couple of shillings. Quoting prices in a more general way, I may 
say that in Nikolaefsk and Sophiisk the price of meat varies according 
to the season, from bd. to 9d. an English pound. On the Ussuri it 
costs from 4d. to 6d. Butter, not fresh, costs throughout the province 
(that 1s, the coast from Vladivostock to Behring's Straits) from 10d. to 
18}d. per lb. Black tea from 2s. to 4s. the Russian pound, and brick 
tea from 10d. to ts. 2d. The price of sugar varies from 6d. to 8d. 

The prices, at Nikolaefsk, of game and fish were in striking contrast 
to some of those I have mentioned. I bought in the streets a caper- 
cailzie (called a glookhar, or deaf bird) for 10d., which was thought by 
no means cheap; and a blackcock was offered for a similar price, or less. 
The price of fish throughout the province is stated at from 9s. to 24s, 
per cwt. The Amur abounds with fish, among which are the salmon, 
the sturgeon, sterlet, dolphin, trout, and others known by the names of 
saran, karass, and a white fish called siug. The Russians think very 
highly of the sterlet; and the sturgeon also is costly. At Viatakoi, 
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near Khabarofks, we were offered a small sturgeon, three feet long, for 
half-a-crown, but I was told that at Moscow it youl cost a sovereign. 

. The price of salmon, however, was the moat surprising. Up to the - 
. 20th of August salmon trout, weighing from ten to twelve pounds, cost 
as much as öd. each, but they are then said to be dear. On the 15th 
of August a large salmon, the first fish of the season, and weighing 
perhaps fifteen pounds, was offered to me for 74d. ; but this was con- 
sidered quite “ a fancy price." From the lst of September to the 17th, 
` during which period the large fish are caught, weighing from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds, they may be bought for 10s. a hundred, or à penny . 
each!  Abont 500 tons of salmon are salted yearly at Nikolabfsk for ` 
winter use, the Government having yearly two contracts for sixteen 
tons, and others besides. For the most- part, however, the fish of the 
province is consumed where it is caught, and it is only quite recently 
that exportation in small quantities has commenced. P 

. The town of Nikolaefsk extends about a mile along the west bank of ; 
the river. In 1858 the inhabitants numbered 2,552. They subsequently 
increased to about 5,000, and when the town was the residence of the, 
governor of the province, and the port for the Siberian Heet, it was a 
place of some ‘importance, Now, however, its glory has departed. 
Grass grows and cows grazo in the streeta, Its wooden pavements are 
rotten, many of its houses empty; and the rusty machinery and bomb-, 
shells in the arsenal and dockyard seem to have reached the time when 
` nations are to learn war no more. There are three hospitals in the 
town, one for civilians and two for the soldiers, There arp also two, 
prisons, both of which I visited; one is for local offenders, the other 
serves as m depót for convicts on their way to Sakhalien. The authorities 
complain that both the prisons are old, built of bad materials, inconye- 
nient, and wanting in proper sanitary arrangements. Some idea of the 
character of crimes committed in the province in 1871 may be gathered 
from the following subdivision of its 114 crimmals—namely, insubordi- 
nation to authorities, 18; breaking prison bounds and running away, 4 
vagrancy, 81; murder, b; personal violence, .11; libel and: assault, 12 ; 
theft, 27; and highway robbery, 11. The chief causes of offence are . 
officially reported as “ gambling and drunkenness,” 

. Nikolaefsk, from its position at the mouth of a river which, i is nevi- 
gable & far into Asia, will probably continue in its present commercial 
position, unless perchance railway communication were made from 
Viadivostock to the Ussuri. “The population of the place, is esti- 
mated at 3,500 or less; and there came to it in 1878 twelve merchant 

vessels, bringing manufactured goods to the value of £52,781 (627,819 
roubles); alcohol, £4,705 (47,050 roubles); and wines, beer and porter, 
£1,604 (18,045 roubles). Merchandise was brought overland also to the 
value of £47,848 (478,481 roubles). Complaint is made that the imported 
manufactures are of the lowest quality, to which a merchant made 
answer to me, that when he imported good articles the Russians admired 
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them, but when he imported cheap ones they bought them. The 
foreign merchants complain that, though there is an abundance of 
timber in the district, it is not allowed to be exported. Neither do 
they export corn. On the contrary, the first and second qualities of 
white flour used along the Amur are all imported from America, which 
may perhaps account for my having to pay for-white bread 5d. per lb. 
at Stretinsk, as against five farthings at Tobolsk. About 15,000. fifty- 
pound bags (say 885 tons) of white flour are sold yearly in Nikolaefsk, the 
best costing from 4d. to 6d. per Ib., the second from 3d. to 34d., and a 
third quality, grown at home, from 14d. to 24d. per lb. The price of 
rye at Nikolaefsk and Sophiisk varies from 14d. to 2d. per lb. On the 
Ussuri it costs rather less, and north of Nikolaefsk 2d. per lb. is asked. 
Labour throughout the province is scarce. Many, if not most, of the 
domestic servants are convict women, and many of the labourers, also, 
are convicts who have served their time. A man’s wages cost 3s. a day, 

- or, fora man and horse in summer, 6s. day ; but in winter 80s. a month 
and hay for the horse. A night watchman at Nikolaefsk may get as 
much as £3 J0s. (85 roubles) a month without board, and a man . 
servant £2 10s. (25 roubles) a month and his food. This would be 
considered good pay. There are barracks at Nikolaefsk, Government 
buildings, and the admiral’s house ; also a Russian church and a Roman 
chapel. On the two Sundays I was there I conducted what I was 
informed were the first English services held on the Amur. The police 
sent round notice on the Saturdays that I was to hold the services, and 
on the first Sunday thirty persons were present, many of whom were 
employés of German merchants. 

Finding that I could not get by ship to Japan or China, I deter- 
mined to retrace my steps by the mail boat which leaves Nicolaefsk 
every three weeks for Khabarofke. Accordingly, I left on the last day 
of August in the Onon, fitted with Belgian engines of 80 horse-power, 
and manned by five machinists and eight sailors. We were five days 
making the return journey to Khabarofka, and we stopped at more 
stations than in descending, which afforded me opportunity of seeing and 
hearing more of the inhabitants, both Russian and aboriginal. Of the 
Russians found in the villages of the Lower Amur it may suffice to say 
that some are colonists, some are connected with the army, and some 
are Cossacks; but of -these last I shall speak as they are seen on the 
banks of the Ussuri. 

The aborigines of the Lower Amur include the Goldi, Gilyaks, 
Orochons, and Ainos; further north to Behring’s Straits are Tunguzes, 
Lamooti, Koryaks, and Kamchadales. By reason of their wandering 
manner of life their exact numbers cannot be ascertained; but the 
latest official returns, based on statistics supplied by the church books, 
give the total number of the tribes just mentioned as 44,189 of both 
sexes. The same difficulty besets the numbering of the travelling 
population in the Ussuri districts—namely, the Coreans, Mansas, Tazas, 
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. and Chinese; but calculating from the registers of births and  dentlis, 
their population is estimated at 6,200. In 1878 there were in the whole 
province 228 marriages, excluding those of soldiers and convicts. The 
Ainos are found for the most part on the island of Sakhalien, and the 
Orochons inhabit the sea-cosst rather than the Amur. As far as E 
know, I saw only one Orochon. ' He was in prison, just come from the 
bath, and looking superior to most of the aborigines of the neighbour- 
hood. 
I saw more, however, of the Gilyaks and the Goldi, which are the 
two tribes found in the greatest numbers on the Lower Amur. The 
length of territory over which the Gilyaks wander extends from the 
mouth of the river to a village called Tombofsk or Gorin, situated 850 
miles from Nikolaefsk. I tried to learn their numbers, but was not 
successful, their arithmetical ideas being very vague. I asked, for 
instance, a Gilyak, who had been a chief man of a village in which 
the missionary was killed, what was its population, to which he replied , 
that they had sixty men; more women, and the children they had not 
counted. Mr. Collins, twenty years ago gave their villages as thirty- 
nine, with an estimated population of 1,680. The Gilyaks differ both 
in language and in many of their habits from all the other tribes of the 
Amur. In form they are diminutive, usually below rather than above 
. five feet, their eyes elongated, the colour of the skin like that of the 
. Chinese, hair black and not luxuriant, with little on the face. In 
intellect they are very low. They do not learn the Russian language, 
nor do the Russians learn theirs; and I believe they have no written . 
signs whatever. Their diseases are rheumatism, diseases of the eyes 
brought on by hunting in the snow, and syphilis, the last having been 
originally brought by Manchu merchants, In hereditary cases it i no ` 
doubt aggravated by their filthy manner of living. They are said never 
to wash, and though constantly on the water they never, if possible, get. 
into it, A telegraphic engineer told me that he one day gave a Gilyak 
a piece of soap, which he put in his mouth, and after chewing it to a 
lather pronounced it “very good." Their habitations are better than 
might be expected. The walls are of timber and mud, and around 
three-fourths of the ipterior of the wall is a broad divan, with flues 
heated by fire at either end. On this they sleep. In the centre of the 
building is a platform, under which, in winter, the dogs have their 
habitation, and sometimes also a bear. Suspended from the roof are 
aledges, fishing tackle, hunting weapons, and hundreds of pieces of dried 
fish, from which medley is emitted an odour anything but like that of a 
spring nosegay. Their mode of travelling in summer is by boats, which 
they propel with oars, pulled not together, but alternately. In winter 
they: travel by dogs and sledges. They eat surprisingly little, and 
subsist almost entirely on fish. A piece of salmon a foot long and two 
inches thick will suffice 9 Gilyak, I was told, for a day, and when 
travelling the same amount serves for a dog: They have little notion of a 
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Supremo Being. , “ What is your religion?” I asked ofa Gilyak. “We 
have nono," he replied. To another I seid, “To whom do you pray ?" 
“To the skies," he answered. They are commonly said to worship the 
bear, and some members of this tribe have a cage in which a bear is con- 
fined and fed. From time to time he is brought out to be made sport of, 
and once a year each village takes it in turn to provide one of these 
animals, which is killed with much ceremony and eaten. .I asked them 
more than once whether it was true that they worshipped the bear, but 
this they always denied. So far as they have any religion at all, it is that 
of Shamanism, the chief feature of which seems that when they have any 
evil to deprecate or advantage to crave they have recourse to a Shaman 
priest, who performs certain ceremonies and incantations, there being 
usually connected therewith the drinking of Chinese brandy to the 
intoxication of the wholo party. They make rough idols of wood, which 
they use at their ceremonies, and in sickness they are worn about their 
persons as charms. I asked one Gilyak to sell me his gods, but he at 
first hesitated, saying that he found them very useful in sickness. He 
changed his mind, however, and after my leaving his house sent some 
after me for sale. One feature of their religion struck me as noticeable, 
which was that they did not call in the aid of a Shaman at times of joy 
or thanksgiving, as at a wedding, but only when they had something to 
get or something to fear, as in sickness or at death. I visited two Gilyak 
villages, and was much interested in this miserable people. 

In ascending the Amur, the habitations of the neighbouring Goldi, as 
I have said, begin at Gorin, whence they continue past Khabarofka and 
up the greater part of the Ussuri. A Russian missionary to this people, 
whom I met at Khabarofka, estimated the number of the Goldi at more 
than 6,000. Unlike the Gilyaks, who are dying out, the Goldi, he says, 
are slightly on the increase. They suffer from the same diseases as the 
‘Gilyaks, and having no hot springs for the cure of syphilis, they not 
unfrequently die of that disease. Their women have few children—asix is 
thought a very large family. They had, until within the last ten yeara, 
a revolting practice of placing their dead in one common house in the 
village, and going there from time to time to mourn. The stench in 
summer, however, was insupportable, and often drove them away. Now 
they follow the custom of the Russians, and bury their dead. 

Both Gilyaks and Goldi are alike in that they purchase their wives 
and practise polygamy. A Gilyak will sell his daughter for eight or 
ten dogs, a sledge, and two cases of brandy; or if she have a “ good 
nose” she may fetch a little more. A rich Golld, in providing a wife 
for his son, will pay from £5.to £20 for a girl'five years old. She will 
then be taken to her father-in-law’s house, brought up with her future 
husband, and when the girl is twelve or thirteen, and the husband 
eighteen, the marriage will take place. Weddings, however, are expen- 
sive things, for all the relatives expect to be invited, and they sometimes 
drink several gallons of Chinese Ahanshin. The drinking of this, I am 
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told, causes not only intoxication, but among these pepple violence akin 
io madness. It is sold by weight, and costa 10d. per Russian pound ; 
but its importation is strictly forbidden by Russian law. Should a 
‘Golld who has many wives desire to be baptized, the Russian mission-. 
aries compel him to elect one, and be canonically married to the object 
of his choice; the rest, by a happy arrangement, being returned to 
their respective fathers at half-price. Notwithstanding these matri- 
monial drawbacks, however, I heard that among these interesting people 
there aré no unmarried ladies. 

The favourite winter dress of both Goldi and Gilyaks is made of the 
skins of their dogs, or those of the fox or wolf, as the next warmest. 
In summer they wear dresses of fish-skin;. hence the Chinese call 
them “ Yupitatse,” or fish-skin strangers, though the well-to-do among 
them sometimes get from the Manchu cotton goods, and-the rich pur- 
chase silk. Indeed, in answer toone tender inquiry I made, I was 
informed that from four to’ seven pieces of stuff would purchase a wife. 

The Goldi language is much like that of the Manchu. They can 
understand each other. Their present Russian missionary, Protodiakonoff 
Procope, has translated into their language parts of the Scriptures arid 
of. the Greek liturgy.‘ I found, too, that he is compiling a Goldi lexicon 
and grammar, and that for his linguistic labours he has received a medal 
from the Imperial Geographical Society: He gave me the following words 
as examples from the Goldi and Crocker. languages :— 


Omu. “One . Omu. | Tongha. Five. Tungha. 
Dhjour... Two. Dhjou. | Seppha. Sable. Nossa 
Elan. Three. Ulla. Soli Fox. Solaki.. 
Duyin. Four. Dii: Inda. Dog. Inda, | 


. ` The Russians have two mission schools on the Lower Amur, attended 
by thirty children; one in Troitsks for the Goldi; and another for the ` 
Gilyaks at Bolan, not far from Malmuish. The priest to whom I have 
alluded told me that in twenty-three years he had baptized more than . 
2,000 heathens. 
But I must hasten forwards tothe Ussuri. On the 4th of September 
I came for the second time to Khabarofka, where was an -excellent 
military hospital for 100 patients, in which, however, only thirty-six 
beds were occupied. They have also an establishment for. building 
steamers, employing fifty men, and producing manufactures to the value 
of £10,000 yearly. There are also in thia place several merchants who 
trade with the aborigines of the north in furs, more especially that of , 
the sable, to the extent of £80,000 a year. I was invited to the garden 
of-one of the merchants, the beet in the place. It was ten years old, 
and full of apple and pear trees, but they were wild ones transplanted: 
None of the apples were so large as a good. English crab, and the wild 
Bergamot pears were not much larger. They tasted something like the 
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quince, and were useless except to preserve for eating with roasted meat. 
Among other trees were the walnut acacia, the bird-cherry, a thorn with 
a berry larger than is commonly seen in England, and called résan ; the 
boyarka,-or service tree, with bunches of berries like grapes; and the 
beech tree. Among the shrubs, plants, and flowers were wild white 
lilac, raspberries and currants, and strawberries, dahlias, verbenas, wild 
peonies and pinks; and among climbers the wild pea and the Siberian 
vinegar plant. These, with many other flowers of which I did not know 
ihe names, made a considerable show for Khabarofka, where the cold 
winds begin in the middle of September, and snow lies on the ground 
from November to March. In the neighbourhood there was no lack of 
irees common to a region more temperate than that I had left at 
Nikolaefsk, such as the oak, the maple, alder, larch, pine, poplar, 
wilow, lime, &c. The temperature had become warmer in approaching 
Khabarofka, and this improved further south. 

I left the town on Friday, Sept. 5, in the middle of the night, in a 
small steamer called the Swmgacha, ninety feet long, drawing three feet 
of water, with Belgian engines of forty horse-power. Towing a barge 
behind with third-class passengers and cattle, she could make five or 
six miles an hour against the stream and eight with it; but without 
the barge she could go ten miles against the stream and sixteen with it. 
The chief private cabin, measuring six feet long by four broad and seven 
high, draped with Brussels carpet, was given to my sole use and advantage. 

The Ussuri at Khabarofka measured nearly two miles in width, 
having at its confluence with the Amur three islands and two sand-banks 
"ith & depth of ten feet. With regard to all the soundings of the 
Amur and Ussuri, however, it must be remembered that they vary a 
good deal according to the season. On the Shilkah our boat drew 
only thirty inches of water, but we ran aground, and the men had to 
jump overboard in the river, up to their waists, and get the boat 
off. When we reached Blagovestchensk, the river was, I should judge, 
at least thirty feet below the plateau on which the town is built; but 
on my return journey I heard that Blagovestchensk was flooded, and 
that the river had risen to an estimated height of nearly forty feet. 
Telegraphic communication was stopped, and there existed the greatest 
anxiety as to the condition of the inhabitants. I left Khabarofka on 
Sept. 0 to ascend the Ussuri, which at its mouth is nearly two miles 
in width and ten feet deep. In ascending the river the right bank is 
Chinese territory, the left Russian. The Chinese bank is for the most 
part flat; butthe horizon is bounded by low mountain peaks. The left, 
or Russian bank, is mountainous and richly wooded, and is formed of 
the western slopes of the coast range, which serve as the watershed for 
a number of streams, such as the Chirka, Bikin, Por, and others, which flow 
into the eastern bank of the Ussuri. At the confluence of the Chirka 
the river is a mile and a quarter wide. For thirty miles further the 
mountains retire, and the bottom land thus left is richly though not 
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thickly wooded with aspens, willows, oaks, and elms. We passed a few 
Goldi habitations where they were cultivating millet, and at a station 
called Kosloffskaya was a church and a telegraph office. I called upon 
the priest, who, if not j 
E E T A — 
Was passing rich on sixty pounds a year !" 

His parish extended along the river’s bank thirty miles to the north 
and fifty to the south, and he had to minister to ten villages. To the 
most distant he goes-eight times a year, to the others once a month. 
Most houses in the village had gardens, in some of which maize was 
under cultivation. There was also a private chapel built by one of the 
merchants. t'a distance of. 260 miles from Khabarofka we arrived at 
& station called Krasnoyarskaya, where we saw in the person of a man 
and his wife the last of the Goldi. The former had a Manchu matchlock 
of clumsy manufacture, and of the woman I bought a nose-ring. Many 
of the Goldi I found were gone to the mountains to seek ghensing, a 
valuable medicinal plant, for which the Chinese in a bad year will give 
upwards of forty sovereigns per English pound. On the fourth day, 
at a distance of 260 miles from Khabnrofka, we reached Busse, having 
passed ten tributaries on the right bank, and seventeen on the left. We 
were now to turn into the principal affluent of the Ussuri, called the 
Sungacha, but before doing so I would observe that the Ussuri is navi- 
gable several miles south of Busse, and could a railway be made from 
Vladivostock to the most southern navigable point, a means of com- 
munication would be made for the carriage of merchandise and passengers 
which would be of vast importance to the fertile lands of the sea-coast 
province. “The total length of the Ussuri is 497 miles, 

The upper part of the river has a rapid course, so also the current is 
swift immediately below the confluence of the Sungacha; but towards 
the mouth it has a current of two knots only. Its water is black and 
turbid, but presents no special difficulties to navigation. Its scenery 
has not the grandeur of the Amur, which combines the beauties of the 
Rhine and the Danube, and which, taken ‘all in all, is the finest river 
I have travelled; but the Ussuri has a quiet English park-like scenery 
of its own, which never wearies. Its waters are full of fish, and the, 
banks abound with game, as they do also, it must be added, with tigers, 
These animals used to enter the town of Vladivostock. My host had a 
horse eaten by them, and sixty-five were said to have been killed in the - 
district in 1878. I was offered some of their skins for five pounds each. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, the 9th of September, 
we entered the Sungacha. This river is the most considerable -of the 
tributaries which'flow into the Ussuri, It is from 50 to 80 feet deep, 
and from 100 to 110 feet wide. In some places it'is barely 100 feet 


` wide, and in two places only eight to ten feet deep; so that our steamer, 


which was ninety feet long, had only just room to turn round. .What 
struck me, however, as perhaps the most remarkable feature of this 
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river was its winding tortuous course. The distance from its outflow 
from Lake Khanka to its fall into the Ussuri measures in a direct line 
sixty miles; whereas by the current of the river it measures nearly 180. 
I do not think we passed a single half-mile of water in which there was 
not a bend ; consequently great. skill was required in steering the barge 
tugged by the steamer. So contracted were some of the curves that, 
when the steamer had turned the bend, the two crafts were proceeding 
in opposite directions. Speed had to be slackened quickly, but even so 
the barge not unfrequently ran into the muddy bank, and temporarily 
stuck fast. I saw turtles in the Sungacha. They are numerous 
there, and lay their eggs on the margin of the stream. The Russians 
do not eat the turtles, but the Goldi are said to do so. The current 
of the Sungacha is about two knots; its waters abound in fish, and 
its banks with game. We came to one station only on the first 
day, which was the last collection of houses that could be dignified with 
thé name of a village. It was called Markova. All the statious 
beyond this point were Cossack pickets, consisting of one or perhaps 
two houses, at which a supply of horses is kept for the postal service 
in winter, or when the iater is low in summer. ‘There were six of 
these pickets beyond Markova, thus making a total of thirty-six stations 
between Khabarofka and Kamen Ruibolof, or the “ fisherman’s stone.” 
Among these there are four villages in which there is a church—namely, 
Kazakevich, Ilyinska, Kosloffski, and Venukova, with a priest to each 
of the first three. There are likewise among the stations twenty-one 
Cossack stanitzas, containing from one to a hundred houses each, I 
heard also of ten stanitzas and three churches between Ruiboloff and 
Kladivostock. Markova was a Cossack stanitza, and as we stayed there 
for an hour or two I took a peep at Cossack life. Cossacks of old were 
warlike people, who lived on the border and ravaged their neighbours’ 
herds, When the Amur came into the hands of the Russians, General 
Muravieff took many of the children of convicts, called them Cossacks, 
and placed them in stations about ten miles apart all along the Amur, 
and gave them land, seed, cows, horses, and general farming stock for 
a year, after which time they were expected to take care of themselves. 
If, however, they were very poor the Government helped them again, 
and the result has been, in too many cases, to make them idle. These 
Cossacks, to a considerable extent, have the privilege of self-government. 
Ten per cent. of them must be engaged in active service continually for 
two years, and all of them are drilled for one month in every yoar. 
During the rest of the year they are supposed to farm or hunt, though 
they are liable to be called up in time of war, almost to the depopu- 
lation, of course, of whole villages. This service would appear to be 
not unpopular, for when, some time since, the Government wanted 800 
men to found a colony on the banks of Lake Khanka, they had no 
difficulty, I was told, in getting the requisite number of volunteers. 
Under ordinary circumstances the duty of the Ussuri Cossacks is to 
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watch the border, uid keep off the Chinese emugglere and traders, who 
are not allowed to settle on the Russian bank except under proper 
restrictions. The village of Markova consisted of from twelve to 
perhaps twenty houses, of which only seven were inhabited.. I entered 
some of them, and was struck at once. with their cleanly and orderly 
arrangement, as compared with the houses of the Russian peasantry. 
In the firt I entered the floor was strewn with hay; the walls were 
whitewashed, and on one of them was displayed a quantity of table 
ware, consisting of, seven forks, four spoons, and a ladle, There was 
also a plate shelf with teapot, slop basin, two dishes, and four plates, a 
mug, cup, and two glasses. Near the door hung a bundle of squirrel 
skins and a sheep-skin coat, whilst in a corner was a well-known feature 
in every Cossack's house, in the shape of a handmill for grinding corn, 
which was turned by the Cossack’s wife. There xvas, however, a larger 
mill in the village turned by horses, with the slendcr result of grinding 
-8 cwt. of meal a day. Here I was shown rope made of lime-tree bark, . 
good for use in the water, and large flsh-hooks on which the silly fish 
of the Sungacha obligingly hook themselves while playing with the 
float. “In another house was a Cossack's hunting gun with a two-legged 
rest, and discharged by flint and steel, which they are said still. to 
prefer to modern gun-caps. In a third house I bought some hasel-nuts, 
and then took my departure. At no part of our journey had the 
inhabitants of any kind been other than few; now the country was all 
but uninhabited. Our ceaseless windings on the river were continued: 
for the remainder of Tuesday, and on Wednesday morning we stopped , 
at.a picket with two houses on the river's bank, and a post-house at a 
little distance. About six in the evening we came at the edge of Lake 
Khanka to Lon Maon, where on the right bank were two small 
Chinese houses. They appeared to be inhabited by men only, who 
were in a very dirty condition. They had a separate room, with a 
heavy stone for grinding corn, and a well-made wicker shovel. The 
roof was thatched, and the chimney, standing at two or three yards 
distant, was made out of the hollowed trunk of a tree with mud plastered 
at the bottom. In a yard was a cart with clumsy Chinese wheels; 
bricks, made of mud or rushes or grass, were drying in the sun; and 
men were busy in pulling hemp into threads. In the garden was a 
small heathen temple, and not far distant a field ‘of buddha or millet, 
which I attempted to approach across a boggy plot, but from which I 
had to beat a speedy retreat at the imminent risk of being devoured by 
mosquitos. The Ussuri and Sungacha are famous for these insects, as 
the muslin blinds of the steamer testified; but we were mercifully 
delivered by a slight breeze and the comparative lateness of the season. 
Further on they were troublesome, but I effectually checkmated these 
little nuisances by rubbing on my face and hands the casential oil of 
cloves, a secret I am happy to hand on to all whom it may concern to 
know. Lake Khanka (spelt also Hinka, Kenks, Khingka) extends 
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between 44° 86’ and 45° north latitude; it is sixty-five miles long, and 
twenty-one at its narrowest and twenty-six at its widest parts. The 
north-east and north-west shores of the lake are level and wooded ; the 
south-weat shore is also wooded, but not so the shores on the south 
and south-east. At the north-west a small stream, called the Toor 
Balankhe, enters the lake; another at the south-west; another below 
the Sungacha, on the east; and the largest, the Lifu, at the extreme 
south. On the north shore a low sandy strip of land separates the 
Khanka lake from the small Dobuka lake, lying within the same basin, 
and estimated at twenty miles long by three miles wide. Tho Russian 
and Chinese frontier crosses the lake in a north-westerly direction from 
the Sungacha ; consequently the northern shore is in Chinese territory. 
There is, however, a Russian post station at the northernmost point, 
and there are three on the western shore, to facilitate the carriago of 
the mails in winter or when the steamer is stopped for lack of water. 
I was warned that I might be in difficulties if I arrived at the lake at 
low water, unable to speak Russian or Chinese, and without means 
of proceeding. My host at Nikolaefsk had, under similar circum- 
stances, and for want of a better charger, to ride on the back of a cow. 
I suppose that the lake is sometimes rough, for the good-natured captain 
kindly inquired whether I should be afraid if the boat rocked about, 
and the windows were as solemnly closed and battened as if we had 
been going to cross the Atlantic. Towards.night we steamed into the 
lake, which was calm as a mill-pond, and steering S.W. for about fifty 
miles, we reached Kamen Ruibolof at dawn, having completed a distance . 
of 466 miles from Khabarofka, or of 510 miles if we had gone to the 
stations on the shores of the lake. . 

I had now to drive nearly a’hundred miles in a springless, seatless, 
roofless conveyance to the river Sooiphoon, through a country singularly 
fertile, but almost uninhabited. The first three stations (Mo, Vstrechni, 
and Utosni) were merely single houses placed there for the postal 
' service, with the poorest accommodation. After leaving the fourth 
station (Doobininskaya) I passed through some enormous plains covered 
with luxuriant herbage, a patch of which was cultivated here and 
there, and a haystack piled, but cattle and people rarely appeared. At 
the fifth station (Nikolsk) was the 8rd Ussuri battalion and a telegraph 
office. The sixth stoppage was Baranofskaya, or the sheep station, 
where they had fires to keep off the insects or tigers, or both; and in a 
few hours I reached Rasdolni, where I found a small ateamer, drawing 
only twenty-four inches of water, to carry me thirty miles on the 
Sooiphoon to Richnoi, in the Amur Bay. Here I was transhipped into 
a larger steamer, and after twenty miles passage, brought to Vladivos- 
tock.  Vladivostock, which signifies the “command of the Fast,” is 
situated among the inlets of Peter the Great's Bay, and is the prettiest 
and busiest town I saw in the Amur region. Its population was given 
me as 5,000, but this must vary according to the number of soldiers and 
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sailors in the port. The houses are chiefly of wood, and there are both 
military barracks and winter barracks for the seamen of the fleet. 
There is an officer's club, two high-class schools for boys and girls, and 
a Russian church. In addition to these, a Lutheran church and a 
school for the poor have been built through the exertions of the governor, 
Admiral D’Erdmann, and his wife. There is also a telegraph station, a 
dockyard, some earth fortifications, and the governor’s house, in which 
last I am not the only Englishman who has been hospitably entertained 
and who has received n kindly reception. The officers of H.M.S. the 
fron Duke had dined there shortly before my arrival, and had left 
behind them golden opinions. 

During my stay at Vladivostock I gathered information of the sea- 
coast province, and its various resources.. Among minerals, it seems 
that m 1878, from the mines at Dui in Sakhalien, which are worked by 
convicts, there were obtained 70,000 tons of coal. The produce of gold 
in the province for the same year was a quarter of a ton, but this small 
amount was due to lack of workmen. During the summer of six months 
and a half there were produced in the Ussuri district 1,000 tons (59,608 
‘poods) of corn, and 800 tons (49,685 poods) of potatoes, but this does 
not include all. Manufactured goods also were brought to Vladivos- 
tock to the value of £100,000, of which £40,000 worth were trans- 
ported into the interior. There were in the town 80 merchants of the 
first guild, 185 of the second, 228 temporary merchants, 215 first-class 
clerks, 209 second-class clerks; the trade of the place representing, if I 
mistake not, an increase of 20 per cent. on that of the previous year. 
I am not quite sure, however, to what particular branch of trade this 

increase is to be apportiohed. í 

: I heard wonderful things of the natural products of the district. My 
host told me that-he had raised potatoes twice between the middle of 
April and October from the same ground in the same summer; and that 
in the interior, grapes, carrots, and parsnips grow wild. He had raised 
bushels of tomatoes, but. being unable to sell them to his satisfaction, he ` 
had salted them and given them to his cows. In the market I observed 
potatoes, pumpkink, celery, beetroot, the egg-plant, onions, and -Chinese 
radishes, Seaweed, or cabbage, is taken away from the neighbouring 
bays to the amount of 8000 tons (200,000 poods) a year. The riches of 
the animal kingdom appear to be equally plentiful. Deers’ horns are 
taken from the animals when full of blood, and transported yearly to 
China in great quantities. My host told mé that on one occasion he 
had his little schooner laden with them to the value of £2,000, one 
good pair alone being valued at £60. In the interior, I was told, wild 
turkeys are to be met with, and ducks without number. Woodcocks at 
Nikolsk cost from 10d. to ls. each; riabchiks or black grouse, 5d. each ; 
and pheasants like our own, 6d. each. So plentiful were pheasants in 

' 1876 that they could be had at 74d.a pair, and at Paaseat for 24d. each. 
‘Venison in winter sells for from 1}d.to 2d. a pound. But space forbids 
, my entering into details. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. e $81 
I have endeavoured rapidly to describe my travels across Europe and 
Asia. "The journey was accomplished in less than five months, and I 
reached: the coast of Japan a few days after Professor Nordenskjold 
finished his memorable tour round the north of Siberia. I was,in fact, 
lying weather-bound off the coast when the Professor was being féted at 
Yokohama. Geographically considered, I cannot but feel that my paper 
lacks completeness and precision; but I did not travel primarily as a 
geographer. For some years past my summer holidays have been spent in 
the visitation of European prisons, and I went last year across the north 
of Asia doing the same. I am pleased to repeat here what last spring 
I stated in the Times, that I found them in a much better condition 
than is generally supposed. One of the worst features in the majority 
of Siberian prisons was the lack of work for the prisoners, and in most 
cases they had nothing to read. I was specially anxious to remedy the 
latter defect, and took with me many thousands of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and other books, which I left with the authorities to be distri- 
buted &ccording to written instruclions. I thus was enabled to provide 
that some portion of Holy Scripture should be placed in every room of 
every prison and every hospital in all Siberia. Besides this, I was 
able to sell and give many.others to the exiles, soldiers, Cossacks, and 
seamen of the Siberian fleet, to the number in all of more than 50,000 
publications, chiefly in Russian, but including Polish, German, Tatar, 
Mongolian, Finnish, French, and Hebrew. Everywhere I found both 
authorities and prisoners abundantly willing to accept our books. We 
had one striking instance in which prisoners even bought them. As we 
ploughed along the Obi there was tugged at our stern a barge laden with 
convicts, to which Dr. Johnson's definition of a ship as “a prison 
afloat” would with accuracy apply, for the barge was a large floating 
hull called the Jrtish, 245 feet long and 80 feet beam, 11 feet high 
from the keel to the deck, with a four-feet water line, and seven feet 
above. It was made expressly for the transport of convicts, of whom it 
was intended to carry 800, with 22 officers. At one of our stoppages I 
was trying to make a sketch of this unique craft, when an officer came 
up and invited me inspect it. We went on board with hands in 
pockets full of reading matter for distribution. The prisoners were far 
from rade, but so delighted were they with the pictures on the books, 
and so eager to get them, that we found it hard work to hold 
our own. We had afterwards an opportunity of testing the value in 
money of this apparent eagerness for reading material. In former years 
I had always given both Scriptures and tracts. This year it was urged, 
and I think urged truly, that it is better, when possible, to sell them. 
To offer them, however, for money to convicts seemed almost a mockery. 
Nevertheless we tried it, and requested the officer to let us know how 
many prisoners would like to give 24d. for a copy of the New 
Testament or the Book of Psalms. To my surprise, he came at a aub- 
sequent stopping-place, bringing the money for forty-four copies, and 
said thet one man was in such haste to get his book that he had been 
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to him three times to ask for it, As we proceeded on our way, and 
looking back, saw the broad keel ofthe barge ploughing its way after us, 
we could not help thinking of its strange freight, and the many heavy 
hearts that were being tugged along further and further from the dear 
place called home. But such thoughts received little enlargement at . 
the halting-place, when the barge was drawn up to the bank, for the 

hilarity among the men, women, and children was much more noisy 

than that of the free people on the steamer. The convicts seemed to be 

.having & good tire of it, and it had been observed to us at Tiumen 

as a noteworthy remark, that although, of the 800 prisoners on board, 

probably 250 would be murderers, nevertheless twenty soldiers would 

suffice to control them, They had a considerable amount of freedom 

_ on board, though they could not go, of course, Oae du what- 

ever part of the vessel they pleased. 

It was this pursuit, rather than that of geographical study, which took 
me through Siberia, and gave an object to my travels which greatly 
enhanced their enjdyment. The summer climate of southern Siberia is 
delightful; and I know not how to speak highly enough, of the hospi- 
tality and kindness of its people. From the time that I crossed .the 
Prussian frontier, and obtained my official letters at St. Petersburg, to 
the time I steamed out of Vladivostock in a Russian man-of-war, I had 
hardly a wish that was not gratified. I went where I would, and almost 
when I would. Everywhere the greatest kindness awaited me, and I: 
shall long remember the Siberian part of my tour of the world as one 
of the happieæt journeys of my life. 

Hrxwsr LaANspELL. 
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THEOLOGY AND MATERIALISM. 


Y materialism I mean the doctrine that matter by itself is adequate 
to account for all the phenomena of the world,—a theory, of 
course, absolutely inconsistent with the notion that in the system of 
the universe is to be found any trace of Divine or spiritual activity. 
This doctrine, from the age of Democritus to the present day, has had 
many followers :—probably at no time has it had more than now. But 
no sober-minded man, I suppose, would be found to assert that this 
prevalence of the doctrine goes far to prove its truth. 

The desire for unity—for the discovery of some one theory which shall 
explain all things, has exercised an influence on’ men's minds in favour 
of materialism in all ages. But in the present day there are many 
special circumstances largely operative in its favour. The result of 
chemical analysis has been the demonstration of the remarkable fact 
that matter, often and much as it may change its form and its nature 
in the crucible of the chemist, can neither be destroyed nor created 
by him: hence the new proof of the old notion of the indestructibility 
of matter. Again, physical analysis has had another like result, perhaps 
even more atartling—vix., that force, though it may vary its forms, can 
neither be created nor destroyed; hence, the notion of the indestruc- 
tibility of force. Again, chemistry has produced organized compounds 
theretofore supposed to be incapable of production except by the presence . 
of vital force. And lastly, there has happened the development, first, of the 
atomic theory, and, more lately still, of the molecular theory of matter. 
All these discoveries and speculations have been powerful in moving 
men’s minds towards the omnipotency of matter. They make it worth 
while to ask of matter, as it appears in its new, and to some minds 
seductive dress, the old question of its sufficiency to account for all 
things, This is the cause and I hope the sufficient apology for this paper. 
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The inquiry I propose to my readers and to myself, then, is this, 
Will matter alone account for the phenomena, of the world? Does 
matter carry about with it any evidence of anything outside itself, or 
does it appear as self-sufficient and self-sustained ? 

How is such an inquiry to be prosecuted? We cannot get at the 
source and origin of things; we cannot find matter in its primal 
-. simple all-embracing form; we cannot any the more get at spirit; we 
havo only before us certain complex results. From these effects we 
want to reach their causes, for we cannot pursue the opposite course of 
tracing the cause to the effect. There are three paths which seem open . 
to us here and likely to be useful in our inquiry. The first will be to 
observo how far matter is present wherever any phenomenon is present. 
What is their relation of co-existence? for if a phenomenon be any- 
where found in total independence of matter, it follows that matter is 
not the cause of that phenomenon. But the other alternative may 
happen, and then our second inquiry will arise: for if we never find 
-a phenomenon without the presence also of matter in a causal position 
towards it, we are not at liberty to conclude that matter is its adequate 
and sufficient cause ; but we must inquire whether t be so or not. No 
seed is produced without the presence of pollen, and so pollen is a neces- 
sary cause of a seed, but it is not an adequate or sufficient cause, for 
the seed can never exist without the presence also of the ovule. “No 
Act of Parliament can exist without the consent of the Commons; but 
that consent is not an adequate and süfficient account ofan Act of 
Parliament. The path of Uranus cannot be accounted for except by the 
force of attraction of the sun and of the planets inferior to Uranus; but. 
those forces’ do not furnish a complete account of the path described: 
another force is at work which has at last been detected to be that of 
the planet Neptune. 

Where & phenomenon is known, and it. can be attributed to causes 

A and B, but it is not certain whether those are adequate to the 
ae we must proceed to ascertain what effects can be attributed to 
A and B; if those effects are equal to the given phenomenon with 
-which we started, we conclude that causes A and B are adequate. If 
they are not equal, then there is what is termed & residual phenomenon 
—a something not accounted for by the known causes A and B, 
which, therefore, must have some unknown cause, for which we must 
search. So here we will take the complex- phenomena of the world as 
the fact to be dealt with; we will attribute to matter all its possible 

effects, the full measure of its agency ; and ^re will then inquire whether 
there be or be not any residual faot not accounted for by the cause 
matter; .if there be not, we must conclude, so far as our inquiry goes, 
that matter is a sufficient cause for the universe; if there be any 
residual phenomenon, then we shall conclude that matter is not a suff- 


cient cause. 
. The third i inquiry is one closely connected with the iconii: we must 
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investigate the nature of matter according to the best judgment we 
can form of it, añd must see whether that nature-be all-embracing 
and self-sustaining, or whether, on the contrary, it implies the 
existence of something outside itself as its pre-existing cause. or prede- 
termining lawgiver. 

Now what, briefly, are the phenomena of tbé universe in respeot of 
which we are going to make thisinquiry ? I will not attempt anything 
like a scientific classification of these phenomena, but they may perhaps 
be not very inaccurately stated as the following :— 

(1) Force: evidenced by motion, by molecular cohesion, and by 

, Chemical attraotion. ` ; 

(2) Life: either vegetable or animal. 

(8) Mind. 

(4) Consciousness. 

(5) Moral sentiments and feelings: such asthe sense of duty, of love, 

aud of compassion. 

Our first inquiry is—Do we ever find these phenomena, or any of 
them, in such independence of matter as that matter cannot be treated 
as the cause, or part of the cause, of them? As regards force and 
life, no question can arise; we know neither the-one nor the other 
oxcept in relation to matter. As regards mind, the question has been- 
the subject of more debate: it has been thought by one school to be 
independent of matter; it has been_said by another school to be a 
secretion of the brain: again it is said, and this I take to be the 
true view, that the nervous system is the organ of mind in this sense, 
that no mental activity is known to us which is not accompanied as its 
inevitable correlation by some activity in the molecular structure of 
the system itself.* We may doubt whether this correlative change is 
the adequate cause of the mental act, but we cannot for a moment 
affirm the presence of mind, except with the presence of matter along- 
side of it, in the position either of a cause or of a condition. 

No doubt the act of consciousness—the pure mind looking at the 
pure mind itself—seems to us (at least it so seems to me) very far away 
from matter: no doubt, too, the unselfish emotions, such as love and 
pity, are felt as if far away from’ material existence, and seem to carry 
us (I speak again from my own observations) into a region where 
matter has little to dd with us. But when we remember that there is 
no reason to suppose consciousness "to differ from any other mental 
action as regards the correlation of molecular changes in the brain— 
when, again, we remeniber the great demands which our emotions 
make on our physical frames, ard the correlation of those emotions 
with rapid changes in the action not of our brain only, but of our — 
circulatory and respiratory and muscular systems—the sudden pain in 
the head or heart, the blush, the quickened pulse, the rapid breathing, 
the deep-drawn sigh—we are fain to confess that we have not escaped 
matter asan inseparable companion. 


* Bastian, '' Brain as an Organ of Mind,” p. 154. 
VOL. XXXYIH. “QQ 
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In this confession lies the strength—-I believe I might say the whole 
strength—of the;materialistic position. It is a cirtumstance common 
to all the phenomena of the world that they are never known to exist. 
in the absence of matter; they are never known to us unconditioned 
by it. It may be thence inferred that matter is a necessary con- -` 
comitant, as cause or condition, of their existence (a point to which I 
shall hereafter revert) ; but, as I have already shown, it cannot thence | 
be inferred that matter is a sufficient cause for their existence. There 
remains the inquiry whether it be sufficient, or whether some of the . 
facts are not residual phenomena—te., facts not accounted for by the 
theory assamed. That is the inquiry which now opens upon ua. 

But hefore I ask my reader to go with me into that question, I 
must pause for a moment, and, at the risk of exciting a smilé, must ask 
him to remember that there is no evidence of the existence of matter 
except the report of the mind—that the existence of matter is itself an 
inference of the mind from certain facts, and that it behoves those who 
aak us to believe only our senses and to distrust the other data of the 
mind, to recollect that matter is, strictly speaking, not a thing of sense, 
. but a thing of thé mind inferred from- the data of the senses.. These 
speculations are, as every one knows, generally associated with the name 
of that great metaphysician, Bishop Berkeley. I have no intention of 
pursuing them here. I only erect a signpost for my reader, to warn 
him that we are here, at this point in the course of our argument, 
passing the end of a highway of thought that may well repay his 
' exploration. TI return to the path we were treading—the better known 
and more commonly trodden highway where every one agrees to treat 
matter as a real existence, and in default of proof to adopt the Lücretian 
view t— . : eog 

t Corpus enim per se communis dodioat ome 

Granting matter to be an essential concomitant of all the phenomena 
of the world, is it an adequate and sufficient cause for those phenomena? 

To know whether a cause be sufficient for a result, we must know ' 
what the cause is, and what we mean when we speak of that cause. 

What, then, is matter? 

If we define it as the origin and potency of all things, then, as-we 
have defined it by its supposed effects, and as those effects include the 
whole world, there is, by the terms of our definition, an end of our 
inquiry, and matter is a sufficient account of the universe. But then, 
we are left absolutely in the dark as to what matter is, whether it be 
spirit or something different. It is all that is necessary to give rise to 
the world: nothing more and nothing less. 

. Butif we are not satisfied with this definition—as, for one, I am not—. 
we must take some other. Let us try some of the familiar defini- 


^ 


* Lucret, i. 422-8. 
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tions of matter by its qualities, not by its supposed wholesale effects. 
Its qualities have óften been said to be 

a. Impenetrability. 

B. Extension. 

Or, 

a. Woight. 

B. Inertia. 

y. Elasticity. ` 

I have taken each of these definitions, and by no process of thought 
have T been able to get out of either of them an adequate account of 
the phenomena of the world. How, for instance, can we get conscious- 
ness out of a thing of which we can only say that it is impenetrable and 
extended ; or how can we get all the phenomena of life, growth, nutrition, 
and generation out of a thing having weight, inertia, and elasticity, 
and nothing more? It is evident that we must put something more 
into our definition of matter, if we are to get out of it all the phenomena 
of this great world. 

And into its definition of matter, modern science does put a great 
deal more than the old quasi-metaphysical] definitions contained. And 
here we come upon a great help from modern science in our inquiry; 
because its account of matter is derived from observation and erperi- 
ment, is the result of actual study, and is not a mere à priori defini- 
tion. 

What, then, does modern physical science tell us of matter, and 
what is the molecular theory ?—for such is the name in vogue to 
express that theory of the constitution of the material universe which 
is held to be the most probably true by & large proportion of those bost 
entitled to judge,—which chiefly owes its origin to the experiments of 
the late Professor Graham with regard to the penetration of gases 
through porous substances, has received aid from the remarkable 
experiments of Mr. Crookes with regard to highly rarified vessels, and. 
has received great elucidation from many philosophers, and not least 
from Clausius and the late Professor Clerk Max well. 

There are three conditions of matter recognized from of old—the solid, 
such as ice; the fluid, such as water; the gaseous, such as oxygen and 
hydrogen. To these Mr. Crookes conceives that he has added a fourth 
condition—the radiant condition, one of even greater tenuity of struc- 
ture than the gaseous, and one which behaves so differently from the 
gaseous as to show that it is essentially different from it. It is evident 
that no theory of matter can satisfy us which does not in some measure 
explain these various conditions of matter. 

To afford this explanation, matter is suppoeed to consist of molecules 
—i.e., the smallest bodies retaining all the properties of the matter in 
hand—end the relation between these molecules constitutes molecular 
forces. Each molecule, again, is conceived as constituted of certain parts 
called atoms of one or more chemical elements, the proportions in which 
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atoms of several chemical elements unite, being definitely fixed by the 
laws of chemical affinity. The relations existing between the atomą 
mutually constitute chemical forces. : 

What are these molecules and these atoms? No eye of man has 
ever seen either the, one or the other, and they are as absolutely things of 
inference as soul or spirit mei It is as true as in the days e of 
Luoretius— 

—————MMÁ—— 

Each molecule is conceived of as endowed with varióus powers and 

qualities. 


(1) The force of cohesion or molecular attraction : that force wii 


keeps together everything which is bigger than a molecule which is 


kept together; a force of great power through a certain small distance; 


but of no power at perceptible distances, This force -operates largely 
in the solid condition of matter, and is, so to speak, the cause of its 
solidity, operating less in the fluid, not at all in the gaseous condition 
of matter. f , 

(2) Every molecule is conceived of as actuated with a ceaseless 


motion, and the different results of this motion constitute the differences 


between solid, fluid, gaseous, and radiant states of matter.t 


“The molecules of all bodies are in a state of continual agitation. The hotter 
a body is the more violently aré its moleoules agitated. In solid bodies, & 
molecule, though in continual motion, never gets beyond a certain very amall 
distance from its original position in the body... .. In fluids, on the other 
hand, there ia no such restriction to the exoursions of a molecule. Itis true that 
the molecule generally can travel but a very small distance before its path is dis- 
turbed by an encounter with some other molecule; but after this encounter 
there is nothing, which determines the molecule rather to return towards the place 
from whence it came than to push its way into new regions. $ 

“The modern idea of the gaseous state of matter," saya Mr. Crookes, in one of 
his recent Papers, “is based upon the supposition that a given space of the 
capacity of, say a cubic centimetre, contains millions of millions of molecules in 
rapid motion in all directions, each having millions of engounters in a second. 
In such a cage, the length of the mean free path of the molecules is excessively 
small as compared with the dimensions of the vessel, and properties are observed. 
which constitute the ordinary gaseous state of matter and which depend upon 
constant collisions But by great rarefaction the free path may be made so long 
that the hits in a given time are negligible in comparison to the misses, in which 
case the average molecule is allowed to obey its own motions or laws without 
interference ; and if the mean free path ia comparable to the dimensions of the 
vessel, the properties which constitute gaseity are reduced to a minimum, and the 

matter becomes-exalted to an ultra-gaseous or molecular state, in which the v 

decided but hitherto masked properties now under investigation oome into pla y 


(8) Each molecule has not only an external motion ss an entire 
“body or system, but it is susceptible of an internal motion—that is,-a 
motion of one part of the molecule on another part not destructive of 
its unity as a molecule. This is a vibratory motion, and arises from 

* Luoret. L 268, + Stewart, ‘ ‘ Conservation of Foros,” paragraph 67. 
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the impact of molecule on molecule when moving in their free courses, 
and occurs in the ‘intervals between successive impacts. The commu- 
nication of this vibratory motion to the surrounding medium is, on the 
molecular theory, ihe explanation of the bright lines in the spectra of 
incandescent gases.* 

(4) The molecules of every given substance are conceived of as of 
absolutely the same magnitude, and hence follows the identity of every 
part of the same substance, and the impossibility of producing two 
kinds of a gas dependent on the different size of the molecules, even 
where the means exist of separating from one another molecules of 
different dimensions. 

It follows, from what has been said, that— 

. a. The molecules of the same substance are absolutely alike, but 
differ from those of every other sübstance. 

D. The molecules of different sunstances differ in size and do not 
form an absolute gradation. 

. The molecules of the same substance agree in the natural periods 
of dio vibrations—i.e., in their internal motions,—and consequently, 
in the light they emit. 

9. Each molecule is incapable of change by any process now in force. 

I have found it strangely difficult to discover in the writings of 
physicists anything like a definition of matter, according to the modern 
views of its nature, But the foregoing is, I believe, a correct statement 
of the modern molecular theory of matter. This doctrine has received 
the adhesion of many of the most eminent of recent physicists; but 
there are others who withhold their assent; and the late Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, one of the most diligent workers on the theory,*pointed out ` 
that in his view it failed to explain the phenomena of the transparency 
of gases and also their electric properties. Though it has great 
weight of authority in its favour, the theory can hardly yet be 
deemed to have passed into the region of undisputed truth, though 
I can hardly doubt that, in many respects, at least, it makes a near 
approximation to the true theory. Assuming, then, the theory to be 
true, the facts it presents strike the mind with the notion of a vast pre- 
arranged scheme. Each set of molecules is distinguished by the likeness 
of all its members inter se and their unlikeness from all other molecules 
and sets of molecules ; they are distinguished by the atoms of which they 
are composed, by their aize, by their vibrating faculties. And these groups, 
thus consisting of atoms alike inter se, but unlike as against all other 
atoms, are of an unascertained, if not infinite, number; and thus we 
arrive at the conception of a vast warehouse containing an infiniie 
variety of well-arranged materials, perfectly suited and ready for use in 
the construction of the universe. This is, so to speak, tho store to 


* Maxwell, “Heat,” p. 
+ On the Dynamical Evidence of the Molecular C aie ion of Bodies: Jour. of Okem 
Socicty, vol. xiii, new series, p. 500. 
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which the Maker of the world has. had recourse. We certainly have a 
warehouse which seems to import mind and design fn its arrangement 
and in the structure of the materials stored. We seem far away from 
real raw material; we seem far away from that simplicity or unity which 
partly entices men to adopt the purely materialistic theory of things. 

But let us go yet & step farther back. We take up one of these 
molecules—one of those primary particles of matter than which 
nothing amaller retains the character of the matter which it constitutes— 
and what do we find? It is either a simple substance, as a molecule of 
oxygen; or it is a compound substance, as one of water consisting of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 

In this last case, then, the atom is not merely a sorted material—not 
merely a manufactured material-—it is a compound structure; w 
material compounded after the strictést rules and with the most un- 
varying art. For, according to the teaching of our chemists, there are 
in and omn this earth from sixty to seventy simple substances (and solar 

Spectroscopy suggests that in the universe their number is yet greater). 
Each of these primary subetances has its separate combining quantities 
with every other simple substance with which it will combine at all. 
Each substance admits certain companions, but always on certain terms, 
and it rejects other companionships altogether: esch primary substance is, 
therefore, separate from all others— separate by its chemical attractions 
and repulsions—separate, so to speak, by every quality which evidences 
its existence. We have got into a warehouse behind the molecular.one 
—into the atomic warehouse—but here again we find no crude raw 

. material for the universe, but some sixty or seventy well-arranged . 

materials ave separately parcelled, weighed, and Iabelled—wull with their ' 
different qualities, and all adapted to form the infinitely numerous 
materials of the molecular warehouse. 

Once more let us return to our molecules. So far from being simple 
substances, we have found that in a great majority of cases they are 
compound in their chemical structure. We have now to observe that 
they are compound in their physical structure. We learned that they 
are subject to an internal vibratory motion—+t.e., a motion of part on 
part—a motion which we have seen is the supposed cause of the pro- 
duction of light in the surrounding ether, and a motion (note this) 
different in each kind of molecule. So that, instead of our molecule 
being anything like raw matter, it appears to be one of the most 
subtlely finished, one of the most marvellously manufactured, articles, 
not that the eye of man has seen, but that the thought of man has con- 
ceived of. 

The molecular and atomic theories have enabled us to pass backwards 
through the workshops of Nature; to visit the warehouse where the 
molecules lie sorted réady to constitute the visible material substances of 
the world; into the other warehouse where the simple elements lie ready 
to constitute the molecules; but nowhere have we got back (s0 it seems 
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to mo) to any raw material, to anything which we can conceive of as 
the crude mother of all things, to anything we can deem an apn; 
nowhere (so it seems to me) have we escaped from the all-surrounding 
evidences of subordination, co-ordination, order, design, mind. On the 
contrary, they have thickened upon us at each step that we have taken. 
The molecular theory of the universe is a highly intellectual one. The 
earliest form of matter involves mind as a pre-existing thing. 

There is a passage in Sir John F. W. Herschel’s “ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy" (the germ in my mind of much of the 
preceding argument) which, though it applies only to the atomic theory, 
and though very well known, I cannot forbear to quote: 

“ When we see a great number of things precisely alike, we do not believe this 
similarity to have originated except from a common principle independent of 
them; and that we recognize this likeness chiefly by the identity of their deport- 
ment under similar circumstances strengthens rather than weakens the conclusion. 
A line of spinning jennies or a regiment of soldiers dressed exactly alike and 
going through precisely the same evolutions, gives us no idea of independent 
existence; we must see them act out of concert before we can believe them to 
have independent wills and properties not impressed on them from without, And 
this conclusion, which void: be strong even were there only two individuals pre- 
cisely alike in all respects and for ever, acquires irresistible force when their 
number is multiplied beyond the power of imagination to conceive. If we mis- 
take not, then, the discoveries alluded to effectually destroy the idea of an eternal 
aelf-exisient matter by giving to each of its atoms the essential characters, at once, 
of a manufactured article and of a subordinate agent"! 

Having now gained some notion of the modern definition of matter, 
let us return to the inquiry whether matter so defined is adequate of 
itself to account for all the phenomena of the world. 

Such matter is no doubt adequate to account for all the phenomena 
with which the sciences of physics and chemistry are conversant; and 
why? Because the physicist has attributed to the molecules all the 
qualities which he has found to, exist, not in molecules (for he has never 
seen them) but in those aggregations of matter which he supposes to 
arise from molecules. They will, for instance, sufficiently satisfy the fact 
of cohesion, because the physicist has required that the attraction of 
cohesion shall be predicated as a quality of molecules. In like manner 
the chemist has attributed to his atoms all the qualities which he has 
found to exist, not in atoms (for he has never experimented with one), but 
in larger aggregations of matter. He attributes to lis ideal atom of 
hydrogen the capacity to unite with oxygen in the proportion of two 
volumes to one volume which he finds actually to exist in larger aggre- 
` gations of hydrogen. Whatever has been put into the atoms by way of 
definition can be got out of them ‘by the way of effect, but nothing 
more. The facts of physics and chemistry admit of being stated in terms 
of molecules and atoms, and molecules and atoms, so defined, are of 
course adequate as causes of the effects from which the causes were, in 
fact, deduced. 


* Sect. 29. 
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But there are other aciencés which deal with other facts incapable of 
being stated in terms of molecules end atoms, and which, therefore, have 
contributed nothing towards fhe molecular theory of matter: and it 
remains to inquire whether the molecular theory throws any light on the 

facts with which they so deal. . 

' Does the molecular theory throw any light on the great fact of Lrra? 
Life, whether in the vegetable or animal world, has been shown of lateyears 
to be so associated with a certain substance called protoplasm, that life is 
never present. without this protoplasm, and that this protoplasm is found 
everywhere in living things to be endowed with that certain indication of 
life, irritability ; but though the chemical constituents of protoplasm are 
well known; and can be put together by the hands of man, neither proto- 
plasm, nor irritability, nor life has been yet produced, except in the 
presence of pre-existing life as its necessary condition. > Life is & fact 
which, whether we inquire into-the matter logically or experimentally, we 
cannot account for by our molecules. (1.) Logically considered, we may 
take all the qualities with which modern science has endowed the mole: 
cules, and no combination of these, no shufffing of these, will enable us 
to say that we can reach life as the result of all or any of them. 
Molecular attraction, ceaseless motion, the vibratory motion of the parts, 
all are, so far as we know, incapable of producing that result which we 
call life—one of the most mysterious subjects of thought and one of the 
greatest factors in the construction of the universe. (2.) Experimentally 
we reach the same result, for, whatever Virgil may have thought the 
proper method of producing a swarm of bees, whatever Mr. Crosse may 
have done years ago with his acari, or Dr. Charlton Bastian of late years 
with his bacteria, it is certainly not yet an ascertained fact of experimental- 
`- science that any living thing can be produced ont of dead matter alone. 
' Put if life cannot be explained by mere molecules, or evolved out of 
dead matter, still less (if such an expression can apply at all.to the 
case) can mind be. Though many have speculated on the possibility of 
mind being a mere outcome of matter, no one, so far as I know, has 
attempted to show how this is possible—to explain, to any extent, the 
process of its genesis, ihe mode of ita production. 

But there is a phenomenon higher yet than vitality or mind—the 
phenomenon of consciousness: the self- reflecting mind, contemplating 
not the outer world of the nom ego, but seeing the inner world of the 

-ego. Can this, by any known prócess, be evolved from the. fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, however kindly mixed ? 

The phenomena of consciousness have been made the subject of 
special observation by Professor Clifford, one of the most outspoken of 
modern materialists, in his “ Essay on Body and Miud,"* in which he 
has strongly advocated the view that man (as well as the lower animals) 
is a conscious automaton. His view I take to be this: that all the 
facts of animal sensation and action are purely physical facts; and that 

*! Leckures and Eanays," vol, ii. p. 31. 
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step follows step ag inevitably and necessarily as in a mere machine; 
_ and that consciouaness is a fact quite outside the chain of physical facts ; 
that consciousness may and does run parallel in a chain of mental facts 
with the other chain of physical facts; but that between the two chains 
there is no link at all. f 


* The train of physical facts,” he says, " between the stimulus sent into the eye 
or to any one of our senses and the exertion which follows it, and the train of. 
physical facts which goes on in the brain even when there is no stimulus and no 
exertion—these are perfectly complete physical trains, and every step is fully 
accounted for by mechanical conditions.” 

* I may very well say that among the physical facts which go along at the same 
time with mental facts there are forcesat work. That may bo perfectly true—but 
the two things are on utterly different platforms—the physical facts go along by 
themselves, and the mental facta go along by themselves. ‘There is a parallelism 
between them, but there is no interference of one with the other.’’t 

* Excepting the fact that other men are conscious, there is no reason why we 
should not regard the human body as merely an exceedingly complicated machine 
which is wound up by putting food into the mouth. But it is not merely a 
machine, because consciousness goes with it. The mind, then, is to be regarded 
as a stream of feelings which runs parallel to and simultaneously with a certnin 
part of the action of the body—that is to say, that particular part of the action of 
the brain in which the cerebrum and the sensory tract are excited’ $ ` 


Whether this teaching be true or false I will not pause to inquire. 
But no teaching could more strongly bring into relief the proposition 
that consciousness is not in any way accounted for by the physical 
material facts of the body, that it is a residual phenomenon of the 
greatest gravity. The whole series of those facts—the- whole chain of 
phenomena—are complete in themselves; they nowhere even touch 
the chain of mind and consciousness. The one is independent of 
the other; the facts of each are equally certain. Whence comes this 
second and parallel chain of facts ?—whence this stream of feelings? 
Ithas no material origin, no material connection. The extinction of 
the one chain would not seem even to imperil the existence or integrity 
of the other. 

But there are yet loftier heights of being than mind or conscious- 
ness. These are the unselfish emotions, the love and regard for others. 
I only advert to their existence, and I will not pursue my inquiry with 
regard to them. : 

No doubt the materialist might stop me here and say: “ Your defini- 
tion of matter as drawn from modern science is all very well; but 
science is ever growing, and, with the growth of material scienco, the 
definition of matter will grow till in it shall be included that which 
will explain all the phenomena which now seem to you so supermaterial” 
To this I should make reply: “ Be it so. As your definition of matter 
enlarges, so will my &rgument that matter carries with it the evidences 
of pre-existing mind grow, too, in intensity and strength. All you 


* P. 64. + P. 58. t P. 57. 
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can do is to. transfer the evidences of design from the grosser and 


larger phases of Nature to the minuter and molecular masses. In fact, . 


there is a given amount of mind evident in Nature. You must account 
for it somehow; if you suppose it exerted in the creation of the plant, 
you treat your molecules as crude matter; if you find that the plant 
is the natural result of your moleoules, then you find that mind and 
thought were exerted in the creation of the molecules. ' You may shift 
the incidence of the difficulty as you like, you cannot escape from it— 
you cannot escape from a something not matter.” 

That something, it is true, we can nowhere find in a condition in- 
dependent of matter. In the one world of which we have experience 
we find this concomitancy holds everywhore; but it would probably 
be thought a rash conclusion from this, the only example known 


to us, to conclude that this concomitancy is necessary. And we’ 


are not without hints, derived from the universe, that this some- 
thing which is not matter is closely connected with intelligence 
and mind ; nor are we without hints, derived from ourselves and our 
consciousness of ourselves, that mind claims a position of pre-eminence 
and superiority over its concomitant matter. It may be that Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s view of the independency of the chain of physical 
phenomena on the chain of mental operations is a true one, and that it 
expresses in the microcosm of man a like independency of intellectual 
over material activities in tho great cosmos of the universe. It may be 
that the aspirations of our soul for an existence unfettered by the body 
are a true reminjscence and a well-warranted hope. But yet more to the 
point than these speculations is the remark already made,—if, as I believe, 


it is a true*one,—that matter itself, as presented by the molecular and : 


atomic theories, implies the pre-existence of a making and ordering mind. 
If this be so, then we are taught by matter itself that, as Anaxagoras said, 
vovc tor o Staxoopew re kai wayrewy àtrioc," and that in the contest for 
priority and pre-eminence, matter yields its place to that. which is not 
Epw. Fay. 


* Phedo. 
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HERE is a very poetic form of Fetish worship, which may be found 

in almost all ancient beliefs—beautiful in one sense, as showing 

that courage and sacrifice of selfish ease, “to scorn delights and live 

laborious days," was so grand in the eyes of the old world, that even 

the instrument, the sword, with which a hero performed his great 

actions, became an independent living entity, having a name of its 
own, as an incarnation of his spirit. 

The notion of the hero himself as “the sword of God ruling and 
chastising the nations,” spoken of by Carlyle as the deification of 
material force, still contained within itself a higher ideal, even before the 
influence of Christianity had to a certain degree humanized the world. 
The theory, at least, of the hero’s life included a certain amount of 
resistance to wrong, and the defence of the innocent and weak. A doubt 
whether “might” always constituted “right” grew into the belief that 
right did of itself bring might with it; as in the trials by. wager of 
battle, where it was held that God himself would interpose to protect 
the truth. à 

In both the old and newer forms of thought the weapon seems alike 
to have been held sacred, 

First in place, if not in honour, must certainly stand the arms of 
a divinity. The sword or scimitar of Hermes, called Harpé, was 
fashioned by Hephaistos, curved in form, and made of & diamond. 
The charm of the old Greek “fairy tales” is undying, and will bear 
telling again and again. 

Perseus was the son of Zeus and Danae, and her father, King of 
Argos, knowing that it was prophesied that he should die by the hands 
of his grandson, pitilessly set the mother and child adrift in an open 
boat; but, having been cast ashore on one of the islands of the Cyclades, 
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' the king thereof at first showed them kindness, but as ihe boy grew 
up the tyrant became jealous of him, and sought thé ruin of both, and 
the young lad, to save his mother, promised him a gift, which should 
render its possessor invincible in war—the head of the terrible Medusa, 
whose hair had been changed into serpents by Hades in despite, and 
whose mere look turned the gaser to stone. Then the gods had com- 
passion on the lad, and equipped him for the enterprise, and Hermes 
lent him his sword Harpé and his winged sandals, and Athena gave 
him a buckler shining as glass. And Perseus set forth on’ his flight in 
search of the Gorgons, beyond the western ocean into the Libyan 
desert, and there he found the three dreadful sisters, lying sound asleep 
on the sand, and the serpents were asleep also. And everywhere he 
saw men and wild beasts who had been turned to stone by the sight 
of Medusa. But looking only at the reflection in the shield which he 
bore in his left hand, he drew near and smote off the head and its 
snaky locks with one blow of Harpé, and before the remaining sisters 
could seize him with their me claws, cutting the air with hissing 
wings, he flew away. 

Carried by the fitfal winds, he was borne now here, now there, like 
a watery cloud. What seas, what lands did he not see beneath 
him from on high; borne on his waving wings! “ Three times he saw 
the cold Bear stars, three times the arms of the Crab.” - The vivid 
imagination of the old Greek had almost prefigured the experiences 
of a balloon. “Nations innumerable being left behind and below, he 
beholds the people of the Ethiopians,” where the beautiful Andromeda 
had just been bound naked, in the midst of the sea, to a rock, there 
to be devogred by a monster, that the wrath of: Poseidon might be 
appeased against her mother, Cassiope, who had dared to compare 
herself to the Nereids, his daughters. “And when Perseus saw her. 
he was astonished and struck with her beauty, and almost forgot to 
move his wings in the air. Her mournful father and. imprudent 
. mother are there, but can give no help. Then said the stranger, 
- “J, the conqueror of the Gorgon, who have dared to come on waving ` 
wings, will deliver her; but, if preserved by my valour, she shall be . 
mine.” Then spurning the earth he rose high into the clouds, and 
his shadow was seen on the sea, upon which the monster, who, as a 
ship with a beak fixed in its prow, came on swiftly, vented its fury. 
Then the hero, descending, thrust Harpé to the hilt into its right 
shoulder, so that it roared aloud. After a great deal of biting and 
fighting, the beast is at length slain. Perseus carries away his lady- 
love, picks up his mother, turning the wicked king and his guests to 
stone, by the sight of the Gorgon, then, returning to Argos, he regains 
.his patrimony, killing his grandfather by mistake incidentally. After 
which he presents Athena with the Medusa’s head, which she wears to 
this day on her shield, and honestly restores Harpé to its master, 
which probably greatly surprised the ie od of theft. : 


POR 
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The honoured swords of tho heroes of the Trojan War are many : 
that of Ulysses was “ treasured up in the temple of the Great Mother 
in Sicily ;" that of Achilles, mede by Hephaistos and brought by Thetis, 
“received divine honours at Phasides;" the sword of Memnon, King 
of Ethiopia, “the beautiful son of Tithonus and Aurora,” who had 
begged it for him from “ the divine smith” (evidently very open to the 
entreaties of mothers !), was held one of the holy things of the Temple 
of Æsculapius in Nicomedia. Probably, in those days of brazen 
weapons, a good blade was so rare and precious a thing, that a divine 
origin was always atiributed to it. With this, coming to the assistance 
of Priam towards the end of the war, he slew the son of Nestor. 
When the old man challenged him to tight, however, he refused, 
“because of his venerable age,” but, accepting a combat with Achilles, 
was slain after a long and farious struggle in sight of both armies. 

Next, perhaps, should come the mythical swords of the old Norse 
and Scandinavian gods and heroes. "There is the same confusion, 
amongst their great men, of the divine and human natures, as with the 
Greeks : the dividing line between them is indeed almost impossible to 
trace, as in the story of the sword of Odin, named Gram, which the 
: god drove up to the hilt in an ash-tree, there to remain till it was won 
by a man strong enough to dragit ont. Sigmund at last, a descendant 
of the gods, succeeds in drawing it forth, and with it conquers every 
enemy, until Odin, a little jealous, perhaps, of the reputation of the 
hero, came against him in disguise, and, presenting a heavenly spear 
against the sword, broke it in pieces. Sigmund, however, not dis- 
heartened, forged another sword out of the fragments, with which 
Sigurd his son, bern after his father’s death, killed the great dragon 
Fafnir. ` 

When the great old goda have ceased to be worshipped they do not 
die altogether from off the earth, but linger on, transformed under the 
influence of the new religion into subordinate spirits, fairies, imps, trolls, 
and devils. In the ballad-story of Childe Horn, one of the earliest 
English “romances,” believed to belong to the time of the Danish 
invasions, we find that his sword is made for him by Meming, a sort of 
semi-divine smith, in Lapland, and wrought by the famous Velant, his 
“apprentice,” who has left a curious tradition, under the name of 
Wayland Smith, near the White Horse Hill, in Berkshire. 


“ Then she lete forth bring, 
A swerd ho d bia ! 
To Horn sche i$ [ved 
It is the make of Meming, 


Of all swerde it is king, 
And Weland it wrought. 


“t Bitterfer, the sword t, 
Better swerde bar never knight. 
‘Horn, to thes ich it thought 
Is nought « knighé in Inglo : 
Sohal sitten a dint of thine hand ; 
Forsake thou it nought.’ '' 
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How these mighty weapons were forged is thus told in the Edda 
concerning the sword Mimung (“considered falsely the same as Bal- 
mung”). Mimer or Meming, greatest of the great northern smiths, 
was challenged by another of his craft, one Amilias, who boasted that 
he had made a suit of armour which no sword could dint, and was 
therefore himself first of the smith kind. Mimer immediately set to 
work to prepare a sword (the competitive contest between the engines 

' of offence and defence was, it thus appears, even then beginning !). 
When it was ready, he, “in the presence of the king," cut asunder 
* & thread of wool floating on the water.” This was good, but still the 
master was unsatisfied. He then sawed the blade in pieces, welded it 
in a red-hot fire three days, “ tempered it with milk and oatmeal,” and 
brought forth a sword “that severed a ball of wool floating on the 
water.” But the great man was not even yet content, he returned to 
his smithy, and by conning ways which he told to no one, worked’ for 
seven weeks, when Mimung was produced, “ which split asunder a whole 
floating pack of wool.”* : 

And now the trial began. Amilias, confident in the impenetrability 
‘of his good armour-plates, sat down “on a bench before assembled 
thousands,” and arrogantly bade Meming strike at him. Meming, of : 
course; hit his very stoutest blow, when Amilias observed that there 
was a strange feeling of cold iron in his inwards. “ Shake thyself,” 
said Meming. The luckless wight did so, and fell in two halves, being 
cleft through from collar to haunch, “ never more to swing hammer in this 
world.” This sword was called by its author Mimung after himself, as 
being in & manner “his own son.’ 

In the “ Niebelungen;" indeed,—the old German Epic “discovered after 
six centuries of neglect,” says Mr. Carlyle,—both sword and hero sre a step 
lower in dignity. Here the “sword of Niebelungen;" the ^ good sword 
Balmung,” forms part of the great Niebelungen hoard.or treasure, — 
hidden in a cavern under the mountains of Niederland. There is a 
mystery about the sword; it inspires awe and fear, but it is not said 
to come. from the gods; “dwarfr’ are the most honourable makers 
hinted at. The great Siegfried (the Sigurd of the Scandinavian edition 
of the story which is found. in the old Edda) has bathed in the blood 
of the dragon whom he slew, and is invulnerable except where a 
lime leaf alighting on a spot between his shoulders left one point 
undefended. His wife Kriemhild, in an excess of loving care, divulges 
the dangerous secret to an enemy in the guise of a friend— Hagen, a 
great chief—liege to her king brother. She entreats him to guard her 
husband during a solemn hunting which is to take place, and at Hageu’s 
wicked suggestion she sews a cross on her husband's dress over the 
vulnerable spot. Hagen traitorously stabs him from behind, and 
carries off the mighty Balmung. He afterwards gets possession of the 


* Soo Baladin's feat in " Tho Talisman.” 


- 
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treasure, which rightfully belonged to Kriemhild after the death of her 
husband, and it is,flung by Hagenin to the Rhine, hoping to regain 
it some day for his own use. 

Kriemhild's whole soul is wrapped up in her grief and hopes of 
revenge, but the time had not yet come. Even after she has consented 
to marry Etzel (Attila), King of the Huna, she forgets neither Siegfried 
nor her wrongs in her new country. ‘At length, by the invitation of 

her husband, who suspects no mischief, her brothers arrived on a visit 
` with a great company of lieges, including the indomitable Hagen. 
He scented danger in the Queen's manner to him from the first, and, 
to dare her wrath, refused to rise as she passed along with her crown 
on, and surrounded by warriors, “but sat with the splendid sword 
lying across on his knees. On the hilt was a bright jasper greener 
than grass; the pommel was of gold, and .the scabbard of crimson. 
She recognized Balmung, and began to weep.” “I think that Hagen 
had done it by design," observes the old bard, darkly. Kriemhild 
then sets her husband's warriors and lieges to alay him; they are 

unwilling to attack so great a man and their guest, and again and again 
` are foiled in the attempt, but one after another the chiefs and com- - 
panions fall, and the few remaining take refuge in the Hall, to which 
she sets fire. “Oh, how sweet it would have been to die fighting in 
the open air." Lastly Hagen is overpowered and brought bound to 
the Queen. Before putting him to death she demands the secret of the 
Niebelungen hoard. “No one knows its whereabouts now but God 
and myself, thou woman of hell; it shall be lost and hidden from thee 
for ever," he replied. “But I have stil its sword! It was that of 
Biegfried, my well-beloved ; he wore it when last I saw him ; my heart 
has suffered more from his loss than from all my other woes!" cried 
Kriemhild, then, drawing it from its »cabbard, she raised it with both 
hands and cut off the head of Hagen. 

“ Alas that the most valiant hero who ever rushed into battle should 
have died by the hands of a woman!” mourns the virago's husband 
Attila, who is looking op, But vengeance is again ready; the Queen 
herself is smitten down by the sword, and the barbarous tragedy of. 
the poem comes to an end with the death of all concerned. | 

And now we come on a new order of things when saints, magicians, 
and devils, as the representatives of the good and evil spirits, take 
possession of the world. í 

The warrior saint of England, whose character Gibbon has blackened 
-as “ the infamous George of Cappadocia,” an “Arian bishop” (as the 
crown of his offence), survives this evil reputation (if indeed the saint 
and bishop are really one), and seems likely to do so, as the patron of 
chivalry and defender of the faith. His “trusty sword Ascalon,” 
which always “ went in'to the hilt,” is a prominent feature in all his 
doings. He is one of the Seven Champions of Christendom, who set 
forth on their travels in search of adventares. St George “ parted 
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with the other six ina broad plein ae seven several ways met by a 
brazen pillar" After many months of travel by sea and land he 
reached Egypt, “which he found greatly annoyed by a most terrible 
‘and dangerous dragon ranging up and down,” who, unless he has a 
virgin to devour every day, “emits such &'pestiferous stench as causes a 
plague." The king’s daughter, “ the most amiable and béantiful virgin 
that eyes ever beheld, arrayed in a pure white Arabian silk," is going - 
“to the place of death accompanied by many sage modest matrons." 
St. George is told that any knight who can save the princess shall have | 
her in marriage, and though, as in the case of Perseus, this sort of 
bargain considerably detraots from the chivalry of his action, he resolves 
to tackle “ the fell beast," who was fifty feet long and spit fire, “ while 
his brazen throat sent forth sounds more terrible than thunder." The 
encounter is, of course, terrific, and the cutting and slashing, the blood 
and the wounds, go on for a couple of pages. St. George, at last, 
“hardly beset, took refuge under on orange-tree, whose rare virtue is 
that no venomous beast can live beneath it.” As soon. as his courage 
revived, he “smote the burning dragon under his yellow burnished: 
belly, beneath the wing, where it was tender and without scale. His 
good sword Ascalon; with an easy passage, went to the very- hilt 
through the dragon’s liver and heart, and his vital spirit yielded.to the 
conquering sword.” The “chaotic brood of fire-drakes, giants, and 
malicious turbaned Turks,” as Mr. Carlyle calls them, come apparently 
into the programme of all the stories of saints as a matter of course.  . 
_ . We are now in the full swing of the romances of the middle ages,— 

the “ Launcelot du Lac," the “ Morte d'Arthur," we “Tales of. the 
Round Table,” whereof the German poom of. Percival consists of 
` nearly 25,000 Jines, and that of Tristan of 28,000 ; a terrible instance is 
mentioned of 60,000 more or leas! -The English editions chiefly sur- 
vive in the prose form, always much later than those in verse. The 
early manner of recounting wonderful deeds and stories of great men 
is always, of course, in rhythm or rhyme, as being more easy to remem- 
ber, and often alliterative. These poems were chanted by the scalds, 
gleémien, bards, and minstrels in the north, and the jongleurs, diseurs, 
troubadours, and chantéres, by whatever names they were called, in the 
south. 

'In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as the habit of reading 
became more common in the world, these stories were turned into prose 
romances, and in many cases the original ballads and poems have been 
entirely lost. ‘Two great cycles are to be traced. That of the‘ Round 
Table," and the Carlovingian romances. . In. both, these series the sword 
beats an important part, and may be said to-be one of the personages 
of each drama, ‘The story of Arthur ‘has received a fresh lease of 
ifterest from the new poet laureate of the “.Round Table.” -It. has 
- gained in vivid and gorgeous imagory, but the simplicity of the old 
“ Morts d' Arthur," translated by Sir Thomas Malory, has a great charm. 
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This is “how Artbur, by the mean of Merlin, gat Excalibur his sword 
of the Lady of the Lake” :—“ They two were riding by a fair water 
and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur was ware of an arm, 
clothed in white samite, that held a fair sword in that hand, and a 
damsel going upon the lake, of whom Merlin bade him ask the sword.” 
. This the Lady of the Lake gives him, on condition that he would grant 
her & boon, “what she would, tb be required when and where she ` 
chose,"—& somewhat wide engagement. 

At the end of the story, after the final battle near Salisbury has 
been fought and lost, Arthur, wounded sorely unto death, commanded 
the last of his knights, the bold Sir Bedevire, to take Excalibur and 
throw it into the water. “And behold, when he saw that noble 
sword, the pommel and haftall of precious stones, he could not find it 
in his heart, and hid it under a tree; and when he came to the king 
again he asked him what hed he seen, and Bedevire answered, 
* Nothing but waves and winds.” ‘That was untruely said,’ answered 
the king; ‘go and do my command, as thou art to me lief and dear; 
spare not, but throw it in. And Sir Bedevire went, and again he 
thought it sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, aud he 
flung in the scabbard. And once more the king asked him what had 
he seen, and he replied again, ‘ Nothing but the waters wap and waves 
wan. ‘Ah, traitor and untrue,’ said King Arthur, ‘thou has betrayed 
me twice! Who would wend that thou that hast been to me so lief 
and dear, and ed a noble knight, wouldest betray me for the 
riches of the swo But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying hath 
set me in great jeopardy. And but thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I 
see thee I will slay thee with mine own hand. Then Sir Bedevire took 
the sword, and went to the water’s side and threw it in as far as ho 
might; and there came a hand above the water and met it and 
caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, and vanished away. 
Then the king bade him carry him to the lake, and he took Arthur on 
his back and so went with him to that water-side: and a little barge 
hoved even fast by the bank, with many fair ladies in it, and all had 
black hoods, and there received him three queens with great mourning, 
aud all wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur ‘ Now put 
me in the barge,’ said he, and in one of their laps he laid his head. 
And so then they rowed from the land. 

“Then Sir Bedevire cried, ‘Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become 
of me now ye go from me and leave me here alone among my 
enemies?’ ‘ Comfort thyself,’ said the king, ‘and do as well as thou 
mayst, forin me is no trust for to trust in, and if thou hear never 
more of me, pray for my soul, for I will into the Vale of Avilion, there 
“to heal me of my grievous wound ;’ and so they rowed away from the 
land and ware seen no more. Yet some say that King Arthur is 


not dead, and that he will. come again, and that he shall win the 
Holy Cross." 
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The Carlovingian poems: are considered by Fauriel, in his “ Epopéc 
Chevalereeque du Moyene Age," to be much the same in date as 
the Arthurian cycle. How important-the effect of their recitation 
was considered appears in the story of the minstrel Taillefer, riding 
before “ William, Duke of Normandy,” into the battle of Hastings, 
chanting the Chanson de Roland, tossing his sword in the air as he rushed 
«on the English axes, and dying in the act. 

‘ l a moult t bien oh eo 
i Devant le Duo allast chantant 
' De Karlemagne eb de Rolant, 
Et d'Olivier ot des vassals, 
] Qui moururent en Roncevals," 
- is the account given in the “ Roman du Ron.” 

The Charlemagne (not of history but romance) was a very great 
man | “twenty feet high, as the Latins said," of “ strength as great, 
and stern aspect, with black hair and a ruddy countenance.” His 
sword was called “ Joyeuse,” and with it on one occasion he rushed 
into the midst of the Saracens, forced his way to their standard, 
cutting in two the leng and massive spear which sustained it, and 
cleaving the skull of the ferocious Ibramin, King of Seville; 8,000 
Saracens were sluin before night. After the death of Chales the 
Great, Joyeuse was buried with him; and Otho IIL, when he opened 
the grave at Aix in 1001, is declared to have found him “ sitting on 
& golden throne, in his manera! robes, his sword his side, ready 
to come to life once more." "This was the belief Wncerning most of 
the great-popular heroes of that period. They were too living in the 
memory of the nations for their deaths to be supposed permanently 
possible—they had only retired for a time, as it were, and would 
certainly return to redress all grievances. 

The sword of Charlemagne’s great champion Roland, the hero of 
the “Orlando Furioso,” ‘ once,” we are told by Ariosto, * belonged to - 
, Hector,” and was called Durindona.* She is the object of almost ` 
as much ardent devotion, and the cause of as much desperate 
fighting, as any other of the heroines, and is always mentioned by 
name, with epithets qualifying her as “the noble," “the true,” “the 
brave.” 

Among other feats the hero, by her means, as is well known, cut. 
his way straight through the mountains into Spain, the mighty güp in 
the rocks, called the “Bréche de Roland,” still remaining to show 
the truth of the story. The farewell of Roland to his beloved sword, 


* A modern French poet puta into the mouth of a troubadour of the time of Charlemagne 
the idea of the living soul in thesword:— ._ 


** Dorendal a oonquis 1' Espagne, 
Joyense a dompls le Lombaid, 
Denr glair. . . . . 


Dont los lames on divin flos furent trempées, 
Scours jumelles de gloire, héromes d'acier, 
En qui vivait du fer l'me mystérieuse,"—La file de Roland. 
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when dying’ after the fatal battle of Roncevalles, is thus given by an 
old French chronicle in a prose passage full of pathos :— 

Twenty thousand Christians had been exterminated by the infidel; 
and only a hundred heroes were left. These Roland rallied to the sound 
of his famous ivory horn, threw himself once more on the Saracens, and 
slew a great multitude, including the king. But one by one his com- 
panions dropped off dead, and Roland at length, left almost alone, out 
of breath with having fought so long, bruised by blows from stones, and 
wounded by four lance-thrusts, turned his horse aside, grieving over the 
death of so many Christians and valiant men. And he made his way 
through the forest to the foot of the mountains of Cezére. There he got 
off his horse, aud threw himself under a tree by a great mass of rock, 
in the midst of a meadow of fair grass, above the valley of Roncevalles. 
He had by his side Durendal, his good sword—marvellously fashioned, 
marvellously bright and sharp, was she. He drew her from her scabbard, 
and, looking at her, he began to weep and to say, “ Oh, my good, oh, 
my beautiful, my beloved sword, into what hands wilt thou fall? Who 
will be thy master? Oh, truly may he who finds thee say he is in luck. 
He need not fear his enemies in battle, for the smallest of the wounds 
thou makeet ıs mortal! Oh, what pity twere if thou shouldest come to 
the hands of a man not valiant, but what worse mishap if thou shouldest 
fall into the hands of a Saracen!’ And thereupon the fear came upon 
him that Durendal might be found by some infidel, and he strove to 
break her before he died. He struck three times with her on the rock 
beside him, aud the rock was rent from the crown to the foot, but the 
sword was not broken. He then blew his horn, hoping that some friend 
might hear and come to his help, to whom he might give the sword, 
but there was no answer ; and again he blew so loud that the horn* 
burst. This episode of the weakness of the strong man and the forlorn 
condition of the hero seems to have been a very favourite one with the 
chroniclers and jongleurs; it is repeated again and again in different 
forms in several of the poeins of very early date, given by Fauriel. 3 

The poems go ou to tell how the blast was heard distinctly in the 
army of Charlemagne, who was troubled, and sought to return to assist 
his nephew, but the traitor Ganelon persuaded him that it was only 
Roland hunting in the Forest. At length, however, the sound brought 
up the only two Paladins still left alive, Sir Baldwin and Sir Terry, who 
were wandering on the mounteins. Roland, parched with thirst from 
his wounds, entreated them for water, and they went hither and 
thither in vain seeking it. Meantime a Saracen, coming by chance 
to the spot where the hero lay, seized Durendal, and strove to carry hor 


+ “Oh for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come ! 
When Row brave, and Olivier, 
And every Paladın and Peer, 

On Ronoevollus died 1"— Warmions. 
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off; but the dying Roland, suddenly starting up, wrenched the sword 

from his hand, killed him with it st one blow, and fainted. He 

recovered sufficiently, however, on the return of his friends, to make & 

very long prayer in verse, after which “ his soul was immediately carried 

up to heaven by a troop of angels." Charlemagne, when he heard the 

bad news, returned on his steps to revenge the death of his nephew ang ` 
of the twelve Paladins, At his prayer the sun’s course was stopped in 

heaven, “as it was for Josua," to enable him to finish the battle of 

Saragossa comfortably, “and 60,000 Saracens were slain on the field," 

adds the chronicler complacently. But tho heroine Durendal, who by. 
Bome mishap had after all fallen into the hands of the infidel, seems 

to havé been lost for ever, which is perhaps the reason ihat tho race of 
Rolands is now extinct. 

The Saracen* continued to flfl the purt of scarecrow br very long. 
One of the most popular stories in England, which still exists in the folk- 
lore of the New Forest, was that of Bevis of Hampton, Earl (that ig) of 
Southampton, who is perpetually engaged with them. He has for his 


. love Joeyan, daughter of a Saracen king, to whose court bo has been 


ei defmtel and baptised Ly Alfr 


carried as a slave at.seven years old, when he is already strong enough 
to knock down two men with cudgels. ; 
.Josyan “is the fairest thing on live,” * so bright of view.” 
“Then gave him this fair may (maid), 
A sword that hight Morglay, 
There was no better under the sun, 


Mounted on this horse nnd armed with this sword, he killed the 
inevitable “drake,” or dragon, which crops up in every hero’s career, 
after a terrific encounter, wherein Morglay cuts off five feet of the scaly 
tail, which had sorely tormented the knight during the struggle. Both 
in the accounts of the saints and the knights, the great sameness of the ' 
incidents seems to show a sort of ideal to which each must conform; ; 
there is always a dragon of some kind to, slay, a damsel to win, and a 
score or two of giants. to master; and “twelve companions" are very 
usual, The recital of his exploits against the infidel with the help of 
his own private giant, Ascapart, is exceedingly long and rather tiresome, 
. and when he is happily married to Josyan one is in hopes that the end 
is at hand, when suddenly we find him returning to England to help a 
friend who has been wronged by “ King Edgar.” Encamping at Putney 
(most prosaic of battle-grounds), he leaves his troops, and goes with only 


* The old Ohroniolers either used the word ir, te gae Pagan, '' miscreant," or 
Monmouth calls Gormund, a 

Danish king defeated and by Alfred E Mise Attioena f° nod in the spurious 
laws of Edward the Confess i ia it is mention: Arthur defeated the Saracens,” 
** Two African Bargoen kings invaded Ireland,” E er authority. : 
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twelve knights to the king at Westminster to ask for justice. dees 
will give no answer, and Bevis, having taken up his abode “ in an inn,” 
hears a proclamation that the citizens are to barricade every street and 
seize him alive or dead. He is then attacked by the king’s steward 
with n great troop of men. 


‘* All two hundred he alew.to ground ;" 


but in a sad encounter in “Goose Lane" the twelve companions are 
all killed. Nothing daunted, however, he fights his way alone to the 
Cheap or Market Place of the City of London, where ho is beset by 
innumerable crowds, but, mounted on Arundel, and armed with the 
terrible Morglay, * many he felled, many he slew." The horse, who is 
at least half in the defence, kicked and bit, and kept his assailants 
forty feet away, while his master cut off the heads of all who were 
drivon by the pressure of the crowd behind within reach of the 
dreadful sword. Having fought, however, great part of the day and 
tha whole night, Bevis, though not wounded, was nearly worn out, 
and even the indomitable Arundel stood motionless, bathed to his fet- 
locks in blood and surrounded by dead bodies. The day dawned, and . 
he was about to be taken prisoner by a burgher well armed and 
mounted, when his sons, one of them Sir Guy, “ bearing in his hand 
the sword that was once Lancolot's," hearing of his danger, hurry up 
from Putney fall speed, with four thousand knights, after which the 
fight is once more renewed vigorously. 
“The blood fell on that pavement, 

Light down to Temple Bar it went, 

So many men at onoe were never seen dead, . 

For the water of Thames for blood was rod, 

Fro St. Mary Bowe to London Stone, 

- (That uke time was housen none).”’ 

Sixty thousand men were slain (a favourite number in romance 
fighting), when the terrified Edgar makes all right by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Sir Guy. Then all ouds comfortably and 
honourably for everybody, except for the sixty thousand men, more or 
less, who are evidently not worth talking about, except as testifying to 
the valour of the knights and great people. 

“The sword of Bevis,” says Selden solemnly, “is kept as a relique 
in Arundel Castle, not equally in length as it is worn now, but as that 
of Edward IIT. in Westminster Abbey. H 

We now come down to purely historical personages, although the 
Cid may be said to inherit all the qualities of a true knight of 
romance, and his sword Tizona may almost rank with that of Roland 
for the manner and fame of its exploits. With her he swore to kill 
himself if ever she were overcome by his fault or cowardice. She 
was wou after this fashion, as given in the Chronicle of the Cid, 
the original of which is belieyed to belong to the end of the thirteenth 
century ; though the present form is probably a century later in date. 
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The translation by Sónthcy was compiled by him from such editions and 
MSS. as he thought most trustworthy. 

Having won five-and-twenty pitched battles and many cities from 
the Moors, among others the right noble city of Valencia, the Cid 
determined to dwell there, and he sont for Dona Ximena, his wife, 
and her.two daughters from the monastery where they were. And 
going forth on his horse Bavieca, whom be rode for the first time, 
three leagues to greet them; who can tell the joy that was made at 
their meeting ? Hcar.what ho said who was born in happy hour: * You, 
. dear and honoured wife, and you, my daughters, my heart and soul, 

enter with me into Valencia; this is the inheritance I have won for 
you. .. . " The winter is past, and March is coming in, when 
tidings came to the Cid from beyond sea that King Yusef, who dwelt 
in Morocco, was coming to lay siege to the town with 50,000 men. 
And he stored it well with food and needful things. And one day the 
Cid took Ximena by the hand and her.daughters, and made them go 
up upon the highest tower of the Alcazar, and they looked towards 
the sea and saw the great power of the Moors, and how they drew 
near, beating their-tambours and with great uproar. And Ximena’s 

' heart failed her, and she asked the Cid if peradventure God would 
deliver him from these enemies. 

* Fear not, honoured woman,” said he; “you shall see me fight, by 
the help of God and holy Mary Mother; my heart kindles because 
ye are here, The more Moors the more glory” (which words passed 
into a proverb). The tambours sounded now a great alarum, and the 
sun was shining. “Cheer up," said my Cid, “this is a glorious day." 
But Ximena was seized with such fear as if her heart would have 
broken. Then the good Cid Campeador stroked his beard and said, 
* Before fifteen days are over, if it please God, the tambours shall 
sound only at your bidding 

The battle begins. “ Great was the slaying and smiting in a soit 
time.” The Moors were so great a number that they were in the 
hour of overcoming the Christians, but the Cid encouraged them with 
a loud voice, shouting, “ God and Santiago!” and the Moors were 
dismayed and began to fly. The Bishop Don Hieronymo, that perfect. 
one with the shaven crown, he had his fill in that battle, fighting 
with both hands. And the Cid made such mortality among them 
that the blood ran from his wrist to his elbow. ‘Great pleasure had 
he in his horse Bavieca that day, to find himself so well mounted, and 
he came up with King Yusef and smote him three times, but the king 
escaped from under the sword, and being on a fleet horse could not be 
overtaken. And my Cid won from him his good sword Tisona, which. 
is to say the Firebrand.” “ God, how joyful was my Cid with the 
fleecy beard !" 

Atter a while King Alfonso, in order to do honour to the Cam- 
peador, gave his daughters in marriage to the two Infantes of Carrion, 
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and they changed swords with him before the king, and did homage as 
his sons-in-law ; by which means Tizona, and Colada his second sword, 
got into very unworthy hands. 

Two years after their marriage did they sojourn in Valencia in 
peace and pleasure, when there came to pass a misadventure, and 
they fell out with the Cid, in whom thero was no fault. A tame lion 
belongiug to the Cid made its escape, and the Infantes ran from it 
with great cowardice, and, trying to escape, fell among the wine lees; 
and “ you never saw such sport us was made, but my Cid forbade the 
laughter.” Then the Princes, taking umbrage against him, determined 
to revenge themselves on his daughters. And firstly they declared 
that it was their desire to return to Carrion (fit name for such ruffians) 
and to take their wives with them. “ My sons,” answered the Cid, 
“ I am troubled at what ye say, for when ye take away my daughters 
ye take my very heart-strings. Nevertheless, it is fitting that ye 
do as yo say." But Ximena had great misgivings, for, said she, 
“These our sons-in-law are traitorous and false at heart." But the 
Cid was displeased at this, and marvelled greatly, and he woald not 
believe it, and let them go. 

With a great train of horses and mules, and much treasure given 
by the father to his daughters, they crossed the Douro by a ford, 
and, coming to a green lawn in the midst of an oak forest, encamped. 
The mountains were high, the trees were thick and lofty, and there 
were wild beasts in that place.  Eariy in the morning they ordered 
the tents to be struck and the beasts laden, and sent on all their 
company. Then the Infantes tore the mantles and garments from off 
their wives, held them by the hair of their heads, and beat them with 
the girths of their saddles, kicking them with their spurs. And the 
women (the daughters of the Cid) said, “Don Diego and Don 
Ferrando, you have strong swords and of sharp edge—the one is called 
Colada and the other Tizona—cut off our heads, but do not do us this 
dishonour.” But the Infantes hearkened not. At length, leaving them 
half dead, to the mountain birds and the beasts of the forest, they 
rode away, taking away even their mantles and other garments. But 
their cousin Feliz Munoz, who had been sent by the Cid to watch 
over them, was troubled at heart and suspected mischief, and turned 
aside from the rest of tho band and rode back secretly ; and he found 
Dona Elvira and Dona Sol lying senseless, and with much ado, 
wrapping them in his cloak, he-carried them on his horse wounded 
and bleeding to the thickest part of the forest, and after a time got 
them to a place of safety, while he went to tell their father of the 
misfortune that had befallen them. 

The Cid, enraged, appeals to King Alfonso, who summons a Cortes 
in Toledo. “ Only two have I held since I was king, and now this 
third for the love of the Cid, that he may demand justice against the 
Infantes, for the wrong that we know.” My Cid, accompanied by his 
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: 
knights, came and took his seat on an ivory chair which he had sent 
on before; “he had won it in Valencia; it had belonged to the 
kings thereof. And he was stroking his beard, which was a way of 
his when he was angry." “A red skin with points of gold my Cid 
always wore, over a shirt as white as tho sun, a coif of scarlet, and 
his long beard (which no man had ever dared to touch) was bound 
with a cord” for-sorraw. 
. He is desired to tell his grievance to the Cortes, qud lis ede aid 
- said, “Sir, there is no reason for making long speeches, and taking 
` up time. I demand of the Infantes two swords which I gave into 
their keeping. Tho one is Colada and the other Tizona. I won them 
like a man. When they left my daughters in the oak forest, they 
chose to have nothing to do with me; let them give back the swords, 
since they are no longer my sons-jn-law.” 

And the Alcaldes took counsel, and judged that they should be 
restored. So they brought Colada and Tisona, and the king drew the 
swords, and the whole Court shone with their brightness; their hilts 
were of solid gold, all the good men of the Cortes marvelled at 
them. And the Cid rose and received them, and kissed the king’s 
hand, und went back to his ivory seat. And he took the swords in 
his hand and looked at them ; they could not change them, for the Cid 
knew them well; and his whale frame rejoiced, and he smiled from 
his heart. And he laid them on his lap and said, “ Ah, my swords 
` Colada and Tizona, truly may I say of you that you are the best 
awords in Spain, and I won you—for I did not get you either by 
buying or by barter. I gare you in keeping to the Infantes of.Carrion, 
that they might do honour to my daughters with you. But ye were 
not for them! They kept you hungry, and did not feed you with . 
flesh as ye are wont to be fed. Well is it for you that ye have 
escaped that thraldom, and are come again to my hands, and happy 
man am f to recover you!” 

The Infantes are in hopes that this ET may put an end to the 
matter, but the Cid next asks for all the great treasure which he had 
given with his daughters; and the Court (which seems to have 
possessed great authority with princes and people alike) condemns Rum 
to make restitution of this also. 

Then, finally, with rising wrath, the old lion, who seems all this time: 
to have been lashing his tail, now demands vengeance on the traitors 
. who had dishonoured him and his children, “committing offence 
against God and the faith, and the truth they had vowed to their 
‘wives—dogs and traitors. Jf you and your Gortes will not right me, 
I will take it on myself, and will take them by the throat and drag. 
them to Valencia prisoners, and feed them there with the food they 
deserve.” And the king was wroth at his tone, and the Infantes,. 
craven fellows as they are, who have not yet dared to speak, begin 
to defend themselves, and the whole Cortes is in an uproar; swords are 
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drawn and blows of fists given, and threats of “ puiling beards,” the 
greatest of insults, go around. At length, with much difficulty, the 
king insists on silence, while he goes apart with ihe Alcaldes into a 
chamber. When they come forth, they give sentence that the Infantes, 
with their uncle and fosterer, shall do battle with three of the Cid's 
people on the morrow. But the Infantes require three weeks to 
prepare, aud the king, at their entreaty, * with the pleasure of the 
Cid,” granted them this delay, and they returned home. ` 

But the king misdoubting that they would noi appear, followed 
them to Carrion, where they and a great company had come together, 
having sworn to kill the champions of the Cid before the battle, if by 
any means they could find cause, but they stood in fear of the king. 
And they sent to ask him of his favour, to command that the swords 
Colada and Tizona should not be used in that combat. But King 
Alfonso declared that each side must take the best arms he could, and, 
fearing a rescue, he decreed that any who began a tumult should be 
cui in pieces on the spot. - 

Then the six combatants laced their helmets, and put shield on arm 
and. lance in rest; and Don Ferrando fought with Pero, and he and 
the saddle went over the horse’s heels nt the first onset, but he rosc 
again, and Pero drew his sword and went at him; but when he saw 
Tizona over him, even before he received a blow from it, he cried 
out that he confessed himself conquered. And Martin fought with 
Don Diego, and they brake their lances on each other ; and then Martin 
drew forth Colada, the brightness of which flashed over the whole field, 
for it was a marvellous sword, and he dealt tho Infante a back- 
handed blow, which sheared off the crown of his helmet and the hair 
of his head, and his skin also. This stroke dealt he with the precious 
Colada, and Diego, sorely dismayed, turned his horse and fled; and 
Martin went after him and dealt him another blow with the flat side of 
it, and the Infante began to cry aloud, “ Great God, help me and save 
me from that sword}? And then he rode away as fast as he could, , 
while Martin drove him from the lists crying, “ Get out, Don Traitor |” 
So the fight ended, and the Infantes were declared notorious traitors, 
and their lineage never held up its head from that day; while the 
daughters of the Cid made two far more honourable marriages with tho 
Infantes of Arragon and Navarro. 

Once again Tizona makes her appearance in the last scene of this 
strange eventful history. When the Cid sickened unto death, in 1099, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, he heard that King Bucar, son 
of Yusef, was about to return and avenge his defeat, with seven- 
and-thirty kings, and a mighty power of Moors, stirring up the 
whole paganism of Barbary to besiege Valencia. Lying on his bed 
alone in his palace, the Cid was devising how he might withstand 
their coming, when at midnight there came a great light and a great 
odour, marvellously sweet, and the likeness of an old man with keys 
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~ ‘in his hand, And he said, “I am St. Peter, the Prince of the 


Apostles. I come to warn theo that in thirty day$ thou must leave 
this world; . . . . but God will show favour to thee, that thy people 
shall discomfit King Bucar; and thou, being dead, shall win this battle 
for the honour of thy body, by the help of St Iago, whom God shall 
send to the business." 

And the next morning the Cid called to him his chief men and his 
wife, Dona Ximena, and-said, “I am to depart from amongst you in 
thirty days, and how can you defend Valencia against so great a 
power? I will tell you hereafter, before my death, how ye shall do." 
And, the day before he died, he commanded them, “Let my body 
first be purified and anointed, and saddle my horse Bavieca, and arm 
him well, and fasten me securely to the saddle, and that on the 
horse, and fasten my sword Tizona in my hand, and let there be 
no lamentation made, that none may know that I am dead. And 
- then shall ye go into Castile with al] the people ;” whilst the army would 

continue meanwhile fighting with the great array of Moors which must 
by. that time have landed. 
` And on the third day after his death, King Bucar ond: his host 
arrived in the port of Valencia; and by the twelfth day, everything 
being prepared for the battle, the Cid’s people got together all their 
goods, 80 that they left nothing of price in the city but only empty 
houses; and at midnight they took the body of the Cid, as he had 
commanded, and set it on the horse Bavieca; and it was clad in a 
surcoat of parchment, painted cunningly so that it looked like armour, 
and two boards were fitted to the body and fastened to the saddle: 
his shield yas hung round his neck, and the sword. Tizona in his 
hand, and they raised his arm and fastened it up so subtilly, that it 
was a marvel how upright he held the sword, so that he seemed as if‘ 
he were alive. And the Bishop Hieronymo led the horse on one side, 
&nd his squire on the other, and & hundred chosen knights, and behind 
, them Dona Ximena and her company, and six hundred knights in the 
rear; and all went so silently that it seemed there were only a &core.. 

And meantime the host; being set in order, fell upon the Moors, and 
the onset was so sudden that they drove great part into the sea; and 
King Bucar and his kings were astonished, and it seemed to them that 
they saw 70,000 knights of the Christians, and before them a knight of . 
great stature on a white horse, with a bloody cross; and of the thirty 
kings twenty-and-two were slain, and the army discomfited for the time 
and kept at bay. 

And thus there was a pause in the fighting, when by night the Cid’s 
host took the way to Castile, joining those that had gone before. And, 
the Moors of the suburbs, and of the army, after waiting a day and night, 
marveling at the silence of.the town, went in and found that it was 
empty, and they came each to his housé which had been his before- the 
Gid won the place. : : 
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Meantime the King Alfonso had come forth to meet the body of 
the Cid, near Cardena, and to do it honour; and seeing that it was yot 
comely and fresh as if it had been atill aee behold, Dona Ximena 
would not that it should be laid in a coffin. And King Alfonso held 
that what she said was good, and he sent for the ivory chair from 
Toledo, and it was placed on the right of the altar, and the body in it, 
nobly clad, and in his left hand Tizona in its scabbard, and the strings 
of his mantle in his right. And it remained there ten years; and when 
his garments waxed old, other good ones were put upon it. 

And they were wont every year to make a great festival on the day 
of the Cid's death; and on the seventh anniversary a great multitude 
assembled, and many Moors and Jews camo to see the strange manner 
of the Cid's body. 

And it was the custom of the abbot to make a right noble sermon 
to the people, and because the multitude was so great they went out 
into the open place before the monastery, and he preached to them 
there; and there remained a Jew in the church looking at the Cid, how 
nobly he was seated, his facc so fair and comely, and his beard in such 
goodly order, and Tizona in its scabbard; and when the Jew perceived 
he was alone, he thought within himself, “This is the body of that 
Ruy Dies the Cid, whom they say no man in the world ever took by 
the beard while he lived. I will take him by the beard now, and see 
what he will do with me;” but before his hand could reach it, God 
would not suffer this thing to be done, and the Cid let go the strings 
of his mantle and laid hund on his sword Tizona, and drew it a full 
palm’s length from the scabbard. And the Jew swooned for great 
fear, and cried out so that all returned and looked on.the Cid, and 
saw his right hand on the hilt of his sword, and that he had drawn 
it forth a full palm’s length. And because of this great miracle the 
Jew was baptised, and remained’ in the monastery doing service to the 
body of the Cid as long as he lived. After this the body was placed 
in a vault, ceasing to be “ comely,” and upon the walls was thus written : 


“I, who here lie buried am the Cid Ruy Diez, who conquered King Bucar, with 
six-and-thirty kings of the Moors, of whom twenty-and-two died in the field. 
Before Valencia I conquered them, on horseback, after I was dead, being the 
twenty-and-second battle which I won. Iam he who won the swords ‘Colada and 
Tizona. God be praised. Amen.” 

* Colada” is said to be “a sword of full ancient make, only a cross 
for its hilt, and on one side is graven ‘Si, Si,’ and on the other 
‘No, No," “I am Tizona,” said the other, “ which was made in the 
era 1040," that is to say in the year 1002 a.p. It was an heirloom 
with the Marquesses of Falces, descended from the Cid the Campeador's 
son-in-law. Where is it now to be found? 

The history of Indian swords would be a long one in itself. The old 
Ameers of Scinde were learned in their science, and could tell where 
every sword of renown was to be found at the present day, through 
what hands it had passed, and all the vicissitudes it bad endured. 
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One of the chief of these was tho renowned weapon of Sivajee, not 
that presented to the Prince of Wales on his visit to India, by the 
Rajah of Kolapoor, the descendant of the Mahratta-chief, and now lent to 
the South Kensington Museum, but a much more holy weapon, given to 
the great man by the Goddess of War herself, Bowannee. This is still 
preserved in a temple of its own at Sattara, where it receives divine 
honours (like -the sword of Achilles), offerings of flowers and ghee 
(melted butter). By its aid .Sivajee, the “little mountain ret," as he 
was at first contemptuously called by Aurüngzebe, conquered from 
the Mahometan Emperor and his tributaries a strip of territory 200 
miles in length, on the west coast of India, from near Bombay to 

. below Goa. He was “a man of genius,’ an “extraordinary man,” 
observes the historian of the Mahrattas, who raised the despised 
Hindoo to sovereignty, withstanding the dreaded Moghul, and evidently 
believed himself in perfect good: faith to be inspired. The old belief in 
the godlike origin of strength and “ cunning” continues stpreme among 
his people, even in exploits of which the treachery as well as 
eruelty sound horrible.in Western ears. On one occasion finding 
himself not strong enough to cope with the Rajah of Beejapore in 
the open field,-he lured his General, Afgool Khan, at the head of an 
army, into the fastnesses of his mountains by offers of submission and 
peace. A friendly interview was arranged between them at the foot of 
his hill fortress. Sivajee came down apparently unarmed, but having 
hid in the palm of his right hand a horrible contrivance of crooked 
steel blades called Wagnuck, “ tigers claws;" and when Afsool Khan - 
raised his arms for the usual embrece, he tore him to death, and then 
cut off his head with the divine sword Bowanned. The army was then 
surprised and cut to pieces. The whole performance, we are told, 
being directly inspired by the goddess. 

It is depressing to hear, when one would desire to approach this last 
representative of mythical swords with proper awe, that the holy weapon 
having been shown as a great favour to a heretic ond misbeliever, 
Sir Bartle Frere, he distinctly saw ‘‘Genove” stamped upon it in more 
places than one. It is a two-edged sword, what is commonly called an 
Andrew Ferrara, and must have been procured by the goddess (or by more 
prosaic means) from, some European settlement near—perhaps Goa, 
where the Portuguese were ia the habit of bringing Geuoese and 
Damascus blades. f 

Even at the present moment a strong feeling for particular weapons, 
which they dignify by expressive names, ascribing to them almost’ 
sentient qualities, such as the “ groan-causer,” is to be found among 
many savage tribes. The latest fetish-worship comes out (by: what 
Mr. Tylor would call “a survival"), when even Lord Dunraven is 
found calling his “ favourite mussle-loading rifle,” “ Twilight,” after the 
approved herqic manner. 

But the great roll of mythical swords must not end with such’ 
a bathos. We will wind up with the weapon of Lancelot, the hero who 
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of all others seems-most to have taken hold of the hearts of the hearers 
and readers of the Middle Ages, sinning and sorrowing, conquering 
and sparing, winning all hearts and all battles—so human, with his 
great aspirations and his doleful shortcomings, and who “ makes a good 
end," as a holy hermit, in bitter expiation of his grievous crime against 
his friend and king. The sword, we are told— 
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n. was of er ee da 

That waa Lacodiot do ak 

Therewith he slew the fire e (dragon), 
The pomel was of charbocle (carbuncle) stone, 
A sword was uever none, 

Ne none shall till Doomesday, 

The romauns tillyth as I you say." 

The possession which the story of Lancelot had of the imagination 
of Europe appears in the many versions of the “romauns,” in versc 
and prose, in English and French, Provençal and German, while the 
Italibn edition is enshrined in the most pathetic passage in Dante, 
where Francesca di Rimini and her lover are reading “un giorno per 
diletto, di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse.” When they came to the 
passage :— 

^T] desiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questo, che da me non fla mai diviso, 
La booca mi becid tutto tremante— 
Quel giorno più non leggemmo avante,” 
is all that is added. : . 

At the end of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” Lancelots character is thus given 
by his friend Sir Bohort over the dead body :—*‘ Ther thou lyest, that wert 
never matched of none earthly knight’s hand. And thou wert the ` 
curtiest* knight that ever bare shield, and thou wert the truest friende 
that ever beatrode horse, and thou wert the truest lover of a sinful man 
that ever loved woman, and thou wert the kindest man that ever strake 
with swerde, and thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among 
press of knights, and thou wert the meekest man and the gentillest 
that ever ate in hal among ladies, and thou wert the sternest knight to 
thy mortal foe that ever put spear in reat.” 

In spite of his great sin, therefore, it is not to be wondered at that 
the “hermit, sometime Bishop of Canterbury," who shrived him at 
death, “saw him taken up to. heaven by sixty thousand and seven 
angels,” and that all the histories, whether in verse or prose, unite in 
comforting us with the certainty of his salvation and the pardon of 
his soul. 

It may, indeed, be said for the much-despised romances of chivalry 
that such a picture would be no bad ideal for the jeunesse dorée of our 
own time, and that the owners of “ mythical swords" in general hold 
up a better type of a hero than nineteen-twentieths of the thousand 
and one novels, plays, and poema in English, French, and German that 
are published at the present day. : 


F. P. VERNEY. 
* Most oourteons. . 


RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMITIVE 
RELIGION. 


HE problem of the origin of religion and its primitive type, after 
T the attacks of many centuries, may be said to remain very much a 
virgin fastness still, but much hope seems to be entertained in the 
present day that it may be at length successfully reduced by the appli- 
cation of the apparatus afforded by the modern sciences of comparative 

psychology, comparative philology, and comparative ethnology. Whether 
that hope will be realized it would be premature to decide, for, as far as 
investigation has yet gone, it has served to bring out more and more 
the extreme difficulty of the subject. The results of philology are con- 
- fined to one or two groups of nations, and they only carry us back to a 
‘time which, though long anterior to the period of written history, must 
yet, from the material culture it possessed, have been long—we cannot 
say how long—posterior to that of primitive man. The ethnographical 
data bearing on the question are extraordinarily complex, and, what is 
worse, are in most cases very inadequately described. There are few 
eavage tribes of whose religion we have exact and certain information, 
partly because savages are prone to reserve with strangers upon that 
_ subject, and partly because religious ideas belong to a class which the 
mind of the savage finds it peculiarly hard to explain, and which 
travellers, trained in a different system themselves, are peculiarly liable 
to misunderstand. Still; even on the basis of a necessarily ineomplete . 
induction of facts incompletely observed, it is by no means useless to 
speculate on the subject and to criticize the speculations that are 
offered. The formule of Hegel, which were not founded on induction 
at all, but sought to find in the logical-evolution of the idea of religion 
a key to the historical evolution of its forms, were not without their 
uses as tentative hypotheses, and even though in the end the primitive 
type of religion should remain as inaccessible to science as the primitive 
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type of language, science would still have done well if it got as near it 
as it possibly could. 

Perhaps. the only point at which these speculations have surely 
touched bottom, and on which investigators of different schools seem 
now to be agreed, is that, in one shape or another, religion is universal 
among mankind. We have no knowledge of any nation or tribe which 
exists now in the world, or which ever existed in it, absolutely destitute 
of religious ideas. Of course many tribes want the conception of an 
omnipotent Deity, but, go as high or as low as wo may among men, 
we find everywhere a belief—sometimes faintly realired—in higher 
spiritual invisible beings, who have power over us and claims upon us, 
and a desire—sometimes only incidentally manifested—of getting en 
rapport with them. Mr. Tylor has shown that the statements of 
certain travellers that particular tribes lacked this belicf are erroneous; 
he has shown it in some cases from the writings of these travellers 
themselves; and now the universality of what he calls animism—the 
belief in spiritual and unseen agencies—is acknowledged by Darwin, 
Gerland, Lubbock, Spencer, Caspari and others, as it was already by 
Hume. : : 

It is disputed by some of theso writers, however, whether this belief 
amounts to a religion, and thus the question ns to the universality of 
religion resolves itself into the question what the term religion is to be 
understood to mean. Hume thought a tribe which had no higher belief 
than that of invisible spirits ought to be set down as Átheists, and asks 
whether we should not be justified in so terming a man of the present 
day who positively denied the existence of God, and yet believed in 
ghosts and witchcraft. Now, strictly speaking, we should net be justified 
in doing so. We should really err as much in saying of such a man 
that he had no religion because he had only the religion of the savage, 
as we should err in saying of him, if he gave away his estates and 
prided himself on possessing a few’ parrot's feathers and cockle shells, 
that he had no property. because he had only the property of the 
savage. In either caso he would exhibit, as we could not help think- 
ing, an extraordinary and inexplicable perversity, for, with the intellectual 
conditions of the civilixed man, he would appear to cherish ideas and 
feelings which seem only possible with the intellectual conditions of the 
savage. But that only brings out the real fallacy of Hume's argument. 
The cases are not annlogons. To a person who knows what the 
Christian means by God, whether he believes in it or not, a ghost can 
never be what it is to the savage who has no idea of the unity of 
Nature or the immensity of the material forces, and who has therefore a 
much lower measure of greatness. The village schoolmaster is a person 
of comparative unimportance to the world in general, but is the mightiest 
of potentates to the village boy. Anda ghost may be nothing in tho 
world to a modern Englishman, even if he believes in it, and yet a man 
of the lower races may know nothing greater. It may come as near as 
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may he to realizo his ideal of greatness, and what realizes one's ideal 
of greatness exhaustively, either among lower races or higher, is his 
God. There is, therefore, no reason why we should not call the belief 
in unseen spiritual agencies a religion in the case of savage nations, even 
if we should hesitate to do so in that of a civilised man; and, further- 
more, there is every reason why we should call it so, for the worship 
of spirits.contains the essential elements of which all religion is com- . 
posed. It contains the sentiment of responsibility to an invisible 
authority, which is the central pith and quick even of the highest 
religions. There is in this lowest type of worship already more than a 
mere fear of a mysterious power, such as the fear many people feel of 
lightning ; there is a recognition in that power of will like our own, 
which has claims upon us and exercises a certain control over our for- 
tunes. In short, it contains the three conceptions which form the bonas of 
any religion we know—the conception of spirit, the conception of super- 
human and unseen spirit, and the conception of a moral relationship 
between a superhuman spirit and mankind. f 
’ Bir John Lubbock, while acknowledging this belief in higher spiritual — 
beings to be universal, objects to calling it a religion, on the ground that _ 
we might, with equal justice, term a child's dread of the dark a religion, 
or count a dog’s feeling towards its master, or its baying at the moon, to 
be an act of worship. But these cases are by no means parallel to that 
of a belief in invisible and more powerful beings. I question whether 
what he calls the child's dread of the dark is anything more than a 
simple dislike of vacancy of mind, occásioned by having nothing to 
employ its senses upon. It is the childish form of ennui. The child's 
senses are the only activities it as yet exerts, and it naturally feels a 
discomfort when it cannot get them occupied. But, however this may 
be, Bir John Bubbock will not maintain that the child has any conception 
in its mind, when it shows its dislike to the dark, of a positive unseen 
. being whom it may be supposed to fear, and it is this conception and 
belief that he owns to be universal, and of which he expresses the doubt 
whether it can be denominated a religion. ‘Nor again will he maintain 
that the lower animals have such a conception, and therefore the analogy 
he draws from the dog is not relevant to his argument, although the 
dog's feeling towards his master may be really nobler than many 
men’s religion. This feeling of the dog, and also ita baying at the, 
moon, may bear an apparent analogy to man’s worship of visible objects, 
and this analogy might need to be investigated in treating of that per- 
plexing subject, but they bear no analogy to his worship of invisible 
beings, which is the case in point. 
If then animism be a religion, and if it be, as it admittedly is, universal, 
& further question occurs which is, indeed, suggested by Sir John 
Lubbock’s analogies—vis., whether all known forms of religion do not 
presuppose agimistic conceptions higher or lower; whether for example 
in worshipping visible 'objects the worshipper had not in his mind the 
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thought that there was. more in the object than met the eye, that it was 
possessed by a certain invisible presence which lay “ in, with, or under” 
it, to use the words of the Lutheran eucharistic formula, and which was 
distinct from it as the soul was thought to be distinct from the body even 
in life, yet united with it as the soul was thought to be united with the 
body even after death. This is a question as to the inner meaning of 
some of the lower forms of religion, and is naturally puszling in the 
present state of our knowledge, which scarcely gives us a sure footing 
in their outer courts, much less in their holy of holies, But the balance 
of evidence tends to show that spiritualistic conceptions of one kind or 
another are involved in and lie at the root of these inferior systems of 
worship ; and even writers who deal with the history of religious ideas 
and forms strictly on the basis of natural evolution, are disposed now to 
put the spiritual first, and to regard the worship of material and inanimate 
things as subsequent corruptions. Mr. Spencer, for example, endeavours 
to prove every variety of polytheism to be a disguised ghost-and-ancestor 
worship, and the same tendency is remarkably shown in the change 
which opinion has undergone on the place and origin of fetichism. The 
old view of De Brosses that this was the earliest type of religion was 
adopted by Comte, Meiners, and many others, and Comte went so far 
as to say that the beasts were capable of a “ gross kind of fetichism,” 
but thi$ view, though not absolutely unrepresented still, may be said to 
be now in general abandoned, and fetichism is usually looked on as a 
secondary and not very early derivative of some other circle of ideas, and 
as requiring an animistic philosophy or theology, if I may call it wo, fo 
give it being. A similar departure from the ground assumed by the 
earlier evolutionists has taken place in the explanations offered by their 
successors of the worship of the greater objects of external nature. In- 
stead of explaining this phenomenon from the psychological effects pro- 
duced on the rude mind by the direct and natural impression of these 
objects, they resort to more circuitous methods, and Caspari thinks Hume 
committed a sad defection and made a virtual concession of an innate 
religion-forming principle when he sought to account for the primitive 
personification of inanimate objects by saying that the first men had a 
natural tendency to explain everything that came within their observation 
by what was within it already,—vis., themselves,—and that they would, 
therefore, as a rule personify everything which did not show clear cause 
for being counted impersonal. Thus, through his jealousy of assuming 
anything like a special organic necessity, Caspari sets aside a process 
which is consistent alike with psychological laws and historical facts, 
and must certainly be taken into account in any sound explanation of 
Nature worship. For the objects of Nature which are chiefly worshipped 
are such as have an impressive individuality and consequently invite 
personification, and this invitation is one which the savage would find it 
hard to resist, though we set it aside almost without a thought. Even 
in our case a mouatain, for example, which we have known in youth 
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touches us with a certain sense of friendly gusce when we return to 
its neighbourhood in a way that a house does not, though the house has , 
a much greater wealth of personal associations in it. Our hearts warm 
to it, our feeling already personifies it though our reason does not, and 
we cannot wonder if the inexperienced and uncritical mind of Bounce. 
should yield to this strong suggestion of his feeling. 

Another peculiarity in recent speculations on this subject is the 
descent of the advocates of an innate religious belief towards the terri- 
tory which I have said has been thus vacated by their opponents. This 
has been due to their recognition that a main key to the solution of the 
problem lies in ascertaining the psychological conditions of primitive men, 
whose religious conceptions must have been subject to the same laws, 
and incident to the same defects and peculiarities, as their conceptions 
of everything else. One of the first results of this recognition has been 
a general abandonment of the old traditional ground of ascribing the 
origin of, religious ideas to a primitive revelation. Those who contend 
for a primitive revelation now confine its scope to a foreshadowing of 
the Christian doctrine and work of grace, which constitute the subject 
matter of the later revelations. But revelation of the radical religious 
perceptions themselves, whatever they may be held to be, is no longer 
-insisted upon, for it is felt that such an attempt-would be like trying 
to give the ideas of colour to a blind man by external revelation, which . 
could amount to nothing more then giving him the sense of sight, and 
that therefore the theory of & primitive revelation either preeupposed or 
was equivalent to a primitive instinct or endowment of some sort. But - 
further, it was seen that in whatever manner man came by his religious 
‘ideas at the first, those ideas, as entertained in a mind which was other- . 
"wise as yet intellectually | & sheet of blank paper, could not be the exact 
counterpart of those which he ultimately acquired after experience and. 
analysis. A tendency has accordingly been shown; on the part of those 
who stand up for & natural and original monotheism, to discrirpinate 
‘between this primitive creed and the more developed and defined mono- 
theism- which took shape after the rise of polytheism: Schelling called 
the- latter. absolute monotheism, the -worship of the one and only God, 
and the former relative monotheism, the worship of one God who was 
not yet realized as either one or many, for the distinction had not 
occurred to any one. In short, he maintained the existence of a primitive 
period of innocence in religious belief, when men believed in one God 
because they had not yet been tempted with the thought of two. 

But a still further step has been taken by many. While owning the 
presence of an innate element in our religious ideas, they hold that there 
is in them at the same time contributions from without, and that the ' 
first strong impreesion of the objective reality and presence of God was 
probably given by certain external objects or experiences. They think 

. accordingly that in man's primordial monotheism, which was not yet an 
`` dem at all it is very likely that the spiritual being of God was not. 
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*harply separated from the external object that first impressively 
awakened the sense of it, and that there was therefore involved in man’s 
earliest religious conceptions an element of Nature worship which opened 
the way for the polytheism that afterwards prevailed. Pfleiderer, for 
example, maintains in some of his writings that man first thought of 
God in connection with the visible heavens, that he consequently 
associated—and could hardly help associating—the two in thought, and 
that he was acoordingly a monotheist to whom heaven was God and God 
was heavyen; and Castren comes to a like conclusion from finding that the 
Northern Asiatic languages express God and heaven by the same word. 

Professor Max Miiller builds on similar lines, though with deviations 
in detail, in his recent “ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religions, 
as Illustrated by the Religions of India," a work which, from the author's © 
speculative gifts and great mastery over Aryan thought, constitutes a 
highly important contribution to the elucidation of the subject. Religion . 
he takes to be the result of a special mental faculty peculiar to man and 
common to all men, * which independently of, nay, in spite of, sense 
and reason, enables them to apprehend the infinite under different names 
and under varying disguises.” By a faculty he does not mean a special 
organ, like one of the five senses, fitted for a special class of experiences, 
nor yet a distinct power of any other kind, which of its own proper 
operation turns out a religion cut and dry. It is in fact nothing but 
the sense and reason he distinguishes it from. It is our common con- 
sciousness, our power of apprehending and perceiving anything at all, 
and it perceives, as he maintains, in every experience of sense or reason 
not merely the finite objects upon which its attention is concentrated in 
the operation, but also a certain infinitude with which that finite object 
is always environed or enveloped. So far there is nothing peculiar in 
this “ faculty” as a mental power or habitude; the peculiarity lies in the 
object upon which it is engaged. When our attention is directed to 
the finite elements in our experience it may be called a faculty of per- 
ceiving the finite; when it is directed to the alleged infinite element, it 
may be called a faculty of perceiving the infinite. Or, if thereds any- 
thing peculiar in the subjective side of the operation, it may consist in 
the capacity for taking an interest in that element or nimbus of 
infinitude which is presented in all experience. 

What, then, is this infinite element which is so given? It is not 
confined to some of our perceptions, it really belongs to every conscious 
state whatsoever. Experience is always something sensibly partial, and 
necessarily involves the idea and the apprehension of something tran- 
scending itself. Consciousness is essentially a concentration of attention, 
and a concentration of attention leaves always a vague impression of 
a wider field than thet which it takes in. It gives us not merely an 
antithesis of subject and object, bat also a sense of something beyond 
and around them both, and therefore the idea of a something greater, a 
something beyond, is as essential and necessary an element of'experiencés 
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as the idea of a something without us and a something within us. This 
is the infinite which Professor Müller affirms is given in experience, and 
so understood he is certainly right in saying that it is not a mere 
negation got by abstraction, but is & positive reality directly perceived. 
It is perceived in all external experience, and all internal It haunts all . 
our seeing and all our thinking. Go where we will, reason as we may, 
our little life is always rounded by a felt infinity. The savage, unaccus- 
tomed to abstraction, learns it from his senses. “It is his senses that 
give him the first impression of infinite things, and supply him in the 
end with an intimation of the infinite. Everything of which his senses 
cannot perceive a limit is to the primitive-savage, or to any man in 
an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or infinite" (** Lectures," 
p. 87). In fact, from the images thrown thus on his senses through tho 
endless expanse of ocean or sky, and.the constant presence and sense of 
& horizon, “some idea of the infinite would arise in his mind earlier 
even than the conception of the finite, and would form the omnipresent ' 
background of the faintly dotted picture of his monotonous life.” : 
Professor Miller admits that the infinite as thus experienced is not 
the perfect idea of the infinite, but then “ religion does not begin with 
the perfect idea of the infinite, any more than astronomy with the law 
of gravity. In its purest form,” he says, “that idea is the last father 
than the first step in the march of the human intellect.” What is 
positively perceived is only the germ of the idea, and not its blossom ; 
and it does not correspond exactly with the logieal conception of the 
infinite which is ultimately attained. This admission really converts 
the polemic which Professor Muller directs against Sir W. Hamilton’s 
doctrine on this subject into a strife of words. What Professor Müller ` 
- declares to be positively knówn is exactly what Hamilton declared to be 
positively known, only the one calls it the infinite and the other the 
indefinite, and the logical idea of the infinite, the perfect idea of it, is 
acknowledged by Professor Müller, as thoroughly as by Sir W. Hamilton, 
to be something which is not directly given in experience ; it is only 
what hé terms the “ not yet" of the idea which is so given. T do not 
know whether he would go farther, and argue, with Sir W. Hamilton, | 
that the perfect idea of the infinite -is not only not presented immedi- 
ately in experience, but is also incapable of being realised in imagina- 
tion, though he would probably own that our most perfect conception of . 
it is still, like our rudest one, very much of a “not yet," which in all 
things comes short, and is at best a working conception—what Hamilton 
calls a regulative rather than a speculative one. From these considera- 
tions it’ is manifest that Professor Müller's position is in substance 
identical with Hamilton’s doctrine of the unconditioned; which is perhaps 
the best legacy that philosopher has left behind him, and which has 
suffered much injustice in public estimation from the erroneous exten- 
sion of it made by the late Dean Mansel to the moral attributes of God, 
to which, strictly speaking, the term infinite cannot be correctly applied. 
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Infinite is an adjective of degree, not of quality; and justice or love in 
"n infinite Being-is'not a different kind of thing from justice or love in 
a finite being, any more than the roundness of a large circle is different 
from the roundness of a small one. When we speak of one as being juster 
than another, wé only mean that he approaches nearer the realisation of 
the quality, just as we might say an orange was rounder than a lemon. 
We inean that he values justice more highly in his mind, or practises it 
more uniformly in his conduct, or that his greater knowledge saves him 
from error in applying it; we do not mean that he has a different idea’ 
of justice from what the other has. So that the assertion that God is 
unknowable, so far as he is infinite, has no real bearing on his moral attri- 
butes at all. hat is the assertion of Hamilton, and fhat, and nothing 
else, must be the doctrine of Professor Muller also; for, as we have seen, 
what he means by the perception of the infinite is the perception of a 
certaiu recognized circle of ignorance everywhere and at all seasons sur- 
rounding our knowledge, a perception beyond what we actually see well 
of something we see dimly, a perception beyond what we know and 
understand of a something really existing which we do not know and 
understand. If this be. so, then Professor Müller holds in reality the 
very opinion he condemns, and he even out-Hamilton's Hamilton in 
holding it, for while the Scotch metaphysician only said the infinite is 
unknowable, the Oxford orientalist says the unknowable is the infinite. 
But if Professor Muller admits that the infinite which he declares to 
be perceived, is not yet the infinite in our sense of the word, no more is 
it yet a God in any sense, as he also frankly acknowledges. It is only 
2 necessary ingredient which goes to the constitution of the conception 
of & God, and makes it possible for us to arrive at that eonception. 
But upon the process by which this original experience of infinitude, if 
infinitude it is to be called, is transformed into the idea of & personal 
God, he does not touch, although this is the most important and remark- 
able part of the whole problem. For he must admit that thelower animals 
participate in the same experiences, and yet are not carried by them to 
the length of a religion. The sensuous experience of the animals must 
de characterized by the same abiding impression of a something beyond, 
the perception of which is according to him the distinctive source of 
religious belief. Beyond what they see clearly, they must have a sense 
of a horizon of what they see dimly, and beyond what they see dimly a 
horizon of what they do not see at all, which, I may take up Professor 
Muller's words and say, “ would form the omnipresent background of the 
faintly dotted picture of their mouotonons life”? Many go farther and 
allege that the animals have this kind of experience, not only in sensible 
perception, but in that inner operation which corresponds to what is 
called reason in man.  Gerland and Darwin both maintain that they 
betray a'fear of the unexplaincd, and while Gerland holds that this 
in their case always remains a mere subjective impression, Darwin 
goes so far as to say that they, in a sort of way, personify it in some 
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instances, because they act exactly as they would dọ if a stranger were 
' present who they thought ought not to be there, But he does not 
say that they habitually do so, and he entirely otrns that they have not 
the ides of an invisible spirit at all. How then comes it that out, of 
an experience which is common to man and the brutes alike, man 
alone makes the projection of an objective God? Why does this expe- 
rience, which interests man more than any other, hardly interest the lower 
animals at all? . If they have the perception of the infinite, as the 
infinite is described by Professor Müller, why have they not the feeling 
for the infinite which man has? and why does he alone proceed. to 
account for the unexplained by the presence of something stil more 
unexplained, a personal and invisible Being, behind it? Gerland says 
that man makes this personification by a specific organic necessity peculiar 
to himself, and Kant, looking at the problem in a different light, comes 
to a similar conclusion, maintaining that the mind gathers together alb 
the separate suggestions towards a God which are brought up by its 
several parts and functions, welds them into a whole by its own mysterious. 
internal alchemy, and then projects this conception into an objective: 
reality by a simple psychological necessity. And from the’ standpoint 
of psychological analysis perhaps no better account can be given of the 
matter. In analysing any of our fundamental beliefs, we may go a 
certain length and untwine this strand from that and again pick out 
the several threads in every strand, but we always come at last toa 
point where we feel that the attempt to explain farther is trying to 
explain our own creation, and where we are compelled to be content 
with saying that we believe so because we are made so. What better 
account cin we give even of our belief in the objective reality of an 
external world, which-yet nobody thinks of doubting? How, out of the 
general experience of sensation, out of amixed multitude of colours, sounds, 
‘tastes, and feelings, none of which can exist but in a mind experiencing 
them, do we come first to combine the sensations of sight with those of 
touch so completely that we now think we see what we in reality 
only remember to have touched, and come next to construct out of the. 
whole a material world existing outside and entirely independent of us ? 
We cannot solve this problem without falling back in'one way or another 
upon a certain element of constitutional predisposition, such as is pre- 
supposed in the doctrine of innate or primary belief. And so, likewise, in 
trying to explain the conception of a God, we ‘must needs. tako into 
account, in addition to the data of experience, certain natural predispo- 
sitions, like the craving after & cause and the craving after an ideal, which 
carry us beyond experience, and which, working on the materials offered 
by our environment, combine to construct the conception in question as. 
wehaveit. To attempt to construct that conception, as Professor Müller 
‘apparently does, out of nothing but the experience which he calls the 
peroeptione of the infinite, is to engage in as impracticable a task as 
dt was to the Jews to make bricks ont of clay alone, without straw. 
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He leaves the most radical and essential parts of the conception com- 
pletely unaccounted for. 

Passing from Professor Muller’s theory of the origin of religion, let us 
look now at his theory of its primitive type. In the first place, he 
holds that man possessed a religion from the first. He passed through 
no, aboriginal animal period in which he had not yet even dreamt of a 
God. But then the religion he had at the first could not possibly, in 
consistency with the conditions of psychological development, be the 
same as any of the positive religions which subsequently exist. To ask, 
as is sometimes done, whether this aboriginal religion were monotheism 
or polytheism, is to put an unintelligent question. It is like asking 
if the first language was Greek or Hebrew, or the first pigeon a pouter 
or a fantail. It could not be either, for it was the less distinctly 
differentiated antecedent of both. It had two characteristics: one 
was that it worshipped those objects of external nature which communi- 
cated the impression of the infinite; and the other was, that it conceived of 
those objects as being, to paraphrase the words of the Athanasian Creed, 
not many infinites but one Infinite. Now what were those objects? 
Professor Miller divides the objects of man’s primitive knowledge into 
three classes: lst, tangible things, those which he could touch, taste, 
and smell all round, and which were consequently the only things he 
knew well and familiarly; 2nd, semi-tangible things, like mountains, 
Tivers, seas, trees; which he could indeed touch but not feel all round, 
and which, as a matter of fact, he actually knew, not by what has been 
termed the paleoteric senses of touch, taste, and smell, but by the 
neoteric ones of sight and hearing ; 8rd, intangible things, like the sky, 
the stars, the clouds, which he could not touch at all Now the first 
of these classes of things could not become objects of worship, because 
men were able to get about them, and about them, and sbout them, 
til they were thoroughly perceived and understood, and there was no 
circumference of ignorance left to yield an impression of the infinite. 
Fetichism, therefore, which consists in the worship of things of this 
clasa, must be set down as a secondary derivation from some other and 
earlier form of worship, and Professor Müller's chapter on fetichiam is one 
of the wisest and justest in his book. But objects of the second and 
‘third classes, being known only in part and being consequently invested 
even in man's very perception of them with a certain nimbus of the 
unknown, would communicate immediately and naturally the impres- 
sion in question, and: would therefore excite the religious sentiments 
and become venerated as divinities. The degree in which such venera- 
tion was extended to them would correspond with the degree in which 
they remained above man’s knowledge; and so Professor Müller calls 
the semi-tangible objects semi-deities, and the intangible objects deities 
in the full sense of the term. The first gods were thus the greater 
features of external nature, and these features were deifigd because of 
their relative infinitude. This is exactly what Professor Müller would 
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have expected if his definition of religion were correct, for it: would be 
in sensible things that the infinite would be. first*impressively felt, 
And he finds his view corroborated by the nature of one of the carliest 
known forms of religion, the primitive religion of Indis, in which the 
objects of worship were precisely those semi-tangible and intangible 
objects of external nature. 

But then, though the suppliant turned his eyes in adoration to more 
than one natural object, he had in his mind, says Professor Müller, no ` 
thought of more than one God. He explains what he means by & very 
striking and interesting exposition of the earliest form of Indian religion, ' 
in which this remarkable characteristic also appears. The earlier Vedic 
hymns are addressed to the same divinities as the later, but differ from 
these in being pervaded by a peculiar monotheistic current of thought 
and feeling which subsequently disappears. When an individual god is 
invoked in this early period he is not conceived of as being limited by 
the power of the others, or as being superior or inferior to them in rank. 
There is as yet no distribution of function and no differentiation of cha- 
- racter,and neither subordination nor co-ordination in power or glory. They 
could not be said even to be all equal, for the idea of equality implies 
& distinction of persons which had not yet occurred. Each is supreme 
and is addressed as if there were none besides. He is invoked always 
as sole deity, and is supposed to be filled with the entire fulness of god- 
head and to exercise all the powers of all the others; just as in relic 
worship if you have one bone ofa saint you have the virtue of the whole. 
Indra and Dyaus are separately addressed, but Indra has all the power 
of Dyaus, and Dyaus all the power of Indra. A sense of the unity of 
God broods unconsciously over the whole system. The worship is the 
worship of polytheism, but the thought is the thought of monotheism. 
The religion as a whole is, however, neither the one nor the other, and 
Professor Müller terms it Henotheism, and defines it as “ the belief and 
worship of those single objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, in 
which man first suspected the presence of the invisible and the infinite, 
and each of which was raised into something more than finite, more | 
than natural, more than conceivable.’ Henotheism, so understood, was, 
as Professor Müller shows, the religion of the primitive Aryan, and 
Henotheism, so understood, is what he suggesta, though not with equal 
confidence, to have been the religion of primitive man in general. It 
is not thé relative monotheism of Schelling, nor the unsystematic poly- 
theism of Waitz, hnt something between the two, worshipping many 
gods and thinking of only one. It was a process like that of the child 
which for a while calls every man it sees father, or like that of the tribe 
whose god is a snake, and who, while worshipping any individual of that 
species, think only, of having one tribal god, and not of having as many 
; tribal gods as there are individuals in the species. 

Now, such a stage of development may very conceivably have been 
undergone im the prehistoric period of humanity, It implies only a 
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certain imperfection of discrimination, and that is a defect which would 
_matarally attach tô such a period. Bat the question occnrs whether 
this system of Henotheism, as expounded by Professor Miiller, does not 
even on his own showing imply something still earlier, whether he does 
not take for granted in it something which his definition of religion and 
his account of its origin do not warrant, and whether, therefore, the 
end of his theory does not prove the inadequacy of its beginning? Let 
it be observed that in defining Henotheism he uses a different type of 
expression from what he had previously employed. He said before that 
the savage learns of the infinite first by perceiving it with his senses in 
those material objects of which he could see no limit; from which we 
naturally infer that he deduces religion directly out of the impression 
of material immensity, out of what Schleiermacher calls an “ arith- 
metical astonishment.” But now he speaks of “ man first suspecting 
the presence of the invisible and the infinite ” in such objects, a form of 
words which implies that they had already in their mind an ideà of the 
invisible and the infinite, which they took to be localized in the objects 
in question. Ifso, whence did they get this idea? Was it already the 
idea of an invisible and infinite personality as it existed in their minds 
before they sought or suspected its local presence anywhere? If it 
was, then Professor Müller's theory is not without its importance as & 
suggestion towards the earliest form of Nature worship, but it does not 
carry us back to the earliest form of religion in general, for, as we see, 
it presupposes the previous independent existence of the idea of a God. 
Natural objects were worshipped because the invisible god was thought 
to be present in them, and because the invisible god was an object of 
worship. But whence this aboriginal conception of an invisible God ? 
It may not be amiss to turn from Professor Miiller’s speculations and 
take a rapid glance at some of those of s different school. Schultze, 
in his “ Fetichismus," Caspari, in his “ Urgeschichte der Menschheit," 
Mr. Spencer, in his “ Principles of Sociology,” all give us theories of 
ihe origin and subsequent development of religious belief, which are 
each worked out with careful elaboration, and which differ, perhaps, as 
widely from one another as they do from the views of the opposite 
school. ` i 
Schultze need not detain us long. He is almost the only surviving 
representative of the theory which makes fetichism the initial form of 
religion. He uses the word in its extended but erroneous sense, to 
denote not merely the worship of stocks and stones, to which it ought 
properly to be limited, but to include the worship of all sensible objects 
whatever—animals, chiefs, hills, the earth, the sea, the heavenly bodies. 
But he thinks religion began in the worship of stocks and stones and 
could have begun in nothing else, considering what the psychological 
condition of primitive man must have been. He conceives the mind 
of primitive man to have been so indolent that its attentioy could not 
be excited by anything beyond its most immediate vicinity and not 
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impinging perceptibly on its material interests. Stocks and stones and 
the like were therefore the only things that were objects of thought to 
him at all, and consequently the only things that could be objects ot 
his religious thought. He could not worship things which never came 
within his circle of ideas, and nothing came within his circle of ideas 
but the claas of objects which formed the gods of fetichism. Schultse’s 
explanation of their deification is the accidental theory. An anchor is 
stranded on a savage shore, and attracts much attention from the people. 
One of them breaks a bit off and dies soon after. The anchor is 
supposed to have killed him in retaliation, and is canonized immediately 
as a powerful fetish. The savage mind could not help coming to this 
- conclusion, for (1) it has no conception of what kind of thing is.capable 
and what kind of thing is not capable of producing a given effect; (2) 
it apprehends objects anthropopathically, thinking of them as gifted 
with life, feeling, and will; (8) it therefore assumes & causal connection 
between things where none could exist; and (4) it worships the object 
it thinks to have been the cause, as being a source of such power. 
The circle of the gods which is begun in this manner gradually widens 
its borders and increases its numbers, according as one class of natural 
objects after another comes within the sphere of interest of the growing 
intellect of man. After stones men begin to worship animals; after 
animals, mountains; and at last they worship the sky and the ann, and 
from that altitude their religious conceptions take wings and fly toa 
- spiritual and supreme God. . 

Now this tendency, which finds much favour at present, to confine 
the interest of the savage mind to the few objects in its immediate 
neighbourhtod, is one for which nó positive ground can be alleged from 
the actual experience of savages. Their thoughts may'be chiefly ocou- 
pied with the things around them, and especially with those that help 
or hinder them in getting their bread. Hut so, for that part, are the 
thoughts of the civilized man, and you cannot rightly assume, without 
better reason than is given for the assumption, that the savage gives no . 
thought to the heavens above him, or the sun that shines on him, or 
the mountain or sea that lies before him, merely because he gives more 
thought to many other less remarkable things. Even if you would 
grant to him in his first state nothing peculiar but the erect form and 
the far vision which he-has now, and did not grant him any similar 
excellencies in his mental structure, you would have conceded enough 
to invalidate such an-assumption, in default of positive evidence to the 
contrary.’ There is, therefore, no adequate ground for confining the 
intellectual interest, and by consequence the religious interest, of 
primitive man to the stocks and stones and other little objécts within 
his immediate reach. 

Nor is there any reason for explaining the origin of the worship of 
stocks andestones out of one single source. There may be much to be 
said for what is ealled the accidental theory, which makes the first 
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religious conceptions to take their shape from what may be termed mis- 
interpreted providences. Hume showed his usual sagacity in saying 
that the earliest religious sentiments were probably awakened, not in 
the contemplation of Nature, but ia the struggle of life, in the expe- 
rience of its trials, its vicissitudes, its calamities, for it is in such 
experience that they are still most vividly evoked. 


‘And mostly every one when death, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, , 
Inclines to think there is s aoa, 


Or something very lıke hım. 

But, so far as fetichism is concerned, we find that there are many different 
reasons why savages worship stocks and stones. They worship them often 
not because they are thought to have caused a grave event, but because they 
merely recall one; because, for example, they mark a field of victory, or 
defeat, or a chieftain’s grave, or a tribal resting-place, or boandary-— 
because, in a word, they are associated with some purely secular feeling 
which contains a pensive and solemn clement very like religion. 
Perhaps, more frequently still, they are worsbipped because a spirit is 
believed to have taken possession of them; and Schultze himself admits 
that animism is in most cases a concomitant of fetichism. If fetichism, 
therefore, can in most cases be explained out of known antecedents like 
these, the natural inference is that it ought to be so explained also 
in the other cases where its direct antecedents are unknown. 

This is, accordingly, the view of fetichism which is taken by Spencer 
and by Caspari, both of whom have much clearer perceptions of the 
nature of the problem of primitive religion, and of the conditions of its 

. solution, than Schultze exhibits. These writers have given us elaborate 
` and ingenious theories of the development of religion ; and *while Caspari 
permits himself great freedom of conjecture, Mr. Spencer strives ever to 
base his conclusions upon a considerable induction of observed facts. 
Both proceed from the assumption of an'animal period at the beginning 
of human history, in which man, though possessing the human brain and 
“the human head, had as yet acquired none of the ideas and practised 
none of the arts which üistinguish him now from the brutes. In this 
primitive age they think man had no thought of religion, and they 
go on to explain, each in his own way, the process by which the idea 
of religion first arose and by which it subsequently took the shapes in 
which it is found in the various existing systems. 

Mr. Spencer, accepting the conclusion that animism is general to 
mankind, regards that form of belief as presenting us with the simplest, 
and therefore, as he thinks, probably the earliest, type of religion. 
Religion may be said to have begun when man first conceived of and 
first worshipped an invisible spirit, and all other types of religion are 
either gradual accretions round this central conception, or more or less 
disguised forms of it, His theory accordingly consists of two parts, one 
in which he shows how all other forms of religion have grown out of 
spirit worship, and the other in which he shows how spirit worship itself 
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originated. The latter is that which lies nearest our_present purpose, 
though it will-be necessary to look briefly at the former likewise. How, 
then, according to Mr. Spencer, did men first come to the conception 
and worship of an invisible and superhuman spirit? First of all, how 
did they arrive at the idea of a spirit of any kind? They got that idea 
from their experience of dreams, swoons, trances, apoplectic fits, som- 
nambuliam, and other abnormal states, in which they appear to them- 
selves to be away hunting on the hills or fighting with their enemies, 
whereas they find on waking, or are told by ‘their friends, that they have 
been all the time lying at home in their own huts. In such abuormal states, 
absent or dead men again appear to be present and to engage in conversa- 
tion or combat with the persons who experience them. This suggests the 
conception of a duality in our being. The man has two existences, twa 
personalities, oné remaining with the body and the other capable of 
wandering from it; one visible and the other invisible. The idea of 
duality thus acquired is the beginning of our distinction of body and 
soul, though in this-earliest stage it may more strictly be described 
as a distinction between the man and his ghost. But the great step 
has been taken when the idea of a dualism has arisen, and once that 
idea is entertained many other experiences go to confirm it. Our shadow 
is a subject that exercises primitive speculation very much. It is 
generally regarded by savages as a substantive part of us, by which we 
may be seized by certain classes of beings, and which can pollute by its 
touch. Nothing was more natural than that they should connect the 
idea of the shadow with the idea of the ghost. At night, when men slept, 
the shadow was away as well as the ghost, The shadow, therefore, is 
considered by many tribes fo be the soul, or, at loast, a soul. Now ^ 
the observation of death would bring more analogies. In sleep, the soul 
might be abroad, but the breath was more perceptibly present than even 
in waking consciousness—it went and came ; whereas in death, when thc . 
soul retprned no more, the breath too was found to have departed. It 
was, therefore, natural to infer that the soul was the breath. Again, in 
death the heart coased to exist. They therefore inferred that the heart 
was the soul. ; 

Now Mr. Spencer's theory accounts for nothing in the primitive 
conception of soul except the simple idea of the actual existence of a 
separate entity. The characteristics of the soul, as conceived by the 
savage, are not derived from the experience of dreams, and will pro- 
bably not be alleged by Mr. Spencer to be so. The figures in a dream 
are in no respect different from the real people they are mistaken for, 
eo that if what primitivo men meant by a soul was the “ wandering 
double,” as Mr. Spencer calls it, who appears in visions, it would have 
the same corporeal bloom and energy, ond even the same glory of 
pigment and feathers, which distinguished the stationary double who 
remained at home. Dreams did not and could not give the idea which 
savages entertain of spirit, and which, like the conception of it enter- 
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tained by civilised men, is that of a finer, quicker, and more ethe- 
real entity than the body. The shadow or the breath could be taken 
for the soul, but they could never be taken for the “ wandering 
double" of a dream. If we try to discover what is common to the 
many different things which aro regarded among rude tribes as the soul 
of man, we shall find that it is simply the idea of there being some- 
thing within us which our neighbours did not see, and which is the 
seat and source of life and motion, a finer, quicker man witbin the 
man, which thought, felt, willed, desired, and passed out and in im- 
perceptibly, and operated whereit was not seen. In a word, the pith of 
the conception is that of a finer separate entity within our grosser visible 
—-or more visible—being. The “ double" of a dream may be a double, 
but not a finer one. Accordingly, all that Mr. Spencer’s theory can 
aim to explain is the idea of a duality of parts in our nature. And if 
this be so, it is very obvious to ask why he should think it neces- 
sary to resort to special forms of experience like dreams and fits for the 
suggestion of a duality which ordinary consciousness has abundant 
power and opportunity to supply. The savage who is capable of dis- 
tinguishing dream consciousness from waking consciousness, with or 
: without the help of his friends, would be equally capable of distinguish- 
ing the experience within him which he felt his friends knew nothing 
of, and the experience which they saw and shared as well as himself. 
He would be able, in short, to infer that besidea the part of him that 
was seen there was a living something within him that was not seen, 
and, in fact, to think of himself already very much under the light which 
we have seen to appear in his various conceptions of soul. This suggests 
that it was their prior consciousness of, a mysterious duality in their 
own being that suggested their psychical interpretations of these physical 
phenomena, rather than their experience of those physical phenomena 
that suggested their idea of a duality in their nature. 

But however the idea of spirit firat arose, once it was attained it 
became, says Mr. Spencer, an easy transition to pass to the idea of the 
existence of entirely disembodied spirits, to the desire to propitiate 
them, and to the belief in their being endowed with higher powers. 
Death was a fact which naturally provoked the untutored mind to much . 
thought; and after the rise of the idea of a ghost or spirit, death was 
generally conceived of as being due to the departure of the spirit from 
the body. But this departure was not regarded as it is by us, as au 
instantaneous and final affair, It was viewed after the analogy of 
sleep. It was only & deeper dream, in which the man took a longer 
journey or engagéd in a more absorbing pursuit, but from which he 
might be expected to return. ' His friends held by the hope of a reani- 
mation, as we should call it, and this hope would be confirmed hy their 
occasional experience of revival in the hour of burial, and would 
continue even after the beginning of the putrefaction of the body ; for, 
as we may infer from various classes of funeral rites, putrefaction was 
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looked on ‘as but a continuation of sickness. The deceased would 
therefore still be treated as if he were only rick or &sleep, and food and ` 
other necessaries would be naturally brought to his grave that he might 
use them when he came back—when he came “to himself.” These 
funeral offerings, begun in kindness, would be continued from. fear of 
offending the dead man’s spirit and incurring the displeasure of so . 
subtle and secret and ubiquitous an agency. You have thus already 
an invisible and more powerful spirit propitiated by sacrifice. The 
first god was a deceased ancestor, and the first religion a faneral rite. 
Out of.the ancestor worship thus originated, other forms of religion 
gradually developed themselves.  Fetichism and idolatry arose in the 
practice of making caryed images of the deceased and treating them 
exactly as if they were the living persons they represent, and whom, 
indeed, they were believed either to contain or to be. Then from. 
carved images men came to count marked sticks to be sufficient, and from 
` marked sticks almost anything. A parallel development takes place 
into animal worship, Sabeism, and other forms of Nature worship. The 
worship of ancestors is converted into the worship of animals in various, 
ways. Sometimes it occurs through the belief. common among savages 
that men may change themselves into animals, and that therefore their 
ancestors who have disappeared in the form of men have returned in - 
that of brutes. In other cases it occurs through taking the animals 
that are in the habit of frequenting graves to be the ghosts of the dead. 
But the explanation Mr. Spencer chiefly relies on is that a certain con- 
fusion between the dead man and the animal has been introduced into 
the primitive mind by the practice of naming men after animals, and 
by & consaquent tendency to take the man to be what he is called. 
The worship of the heavenly bodies and the other natural objects arises 
out of ancestor worship by means of a similar confusion, “ partly by 
literal interpretation of birth names, and partly by literal interpretation 
of names given in eulogy.” Men got.their names from a mountain or 
a heavenly body, and after their death these natural objects came to be 
worshipped as if they were the men they gave namea to. Occasionally 
the confusion may have occurred through “confounding the parentage 
of the race with a conspicuous object marking the natal region of the. 
race,” but its most general source was the identification of the deceased 
person with the thing he was named after. Mr. Spencer thus reverses 
the theory of the mythologists. They say polytheism arose from the 
habit of giving to inanimate things. names implying life, whereas he 
says it issued from the contrary habit of giving to living persons the 
names ‘of inanimate things. » 
Now two things may be granted to Mr. Spencer : “first, that "many 
of the ceremonies of Pagan worship took their origin in funeral rites; 
and second, that ancestor worship is, as far as we can judge, one of the 
` eatliest, as it is one of the most widespread, forms of religion. But as 
we have soen in the pase of the idea of the soul, that it was impossible 
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to explain it as a deduction from a single special class of experiences, 
and that the variety of things in which it was supposed by primitive men 
to consist showed that no one of these by itself exhaustively represented 
the idea of the soul which they were supposed to embody; so here it will 
be found impossible to trace the pedigree of all the many forms of 
polytheistic worship out of a single line of descent. Mr. Spencer’s 
endeavour to do so, though certainly full of ability, is open to manifold 
objections. He explains fetichism, for example, which is very wide- 
spread, as the result of a funeral custom which is very rare, the practice 
of constructing memorial images of the dead and making offerings to 
them. Then his theory of the origin of the worship of animals and 
natural objects, though resembling, as I have said, in a certain measure 
the theory of the mythologists, is attended with a fatal objection which 
does not apply to theirs. For, on the assumption involved in their 
hypothesis, the process of naming which eventually creates the confusion 
isonewhich has taken place in tho remotest age, and is not again repeated; 
whereas, on the assumption involved in his, the confusion takes place 
in the tecth of the continuous fresh application of the class of names in 
question. It is not distant ancestors alone who are called by the names 
of animals and hills and heavenly bodies, but living men and women 
are still, and have always been, so named among the lower races, and if 
they never made the confusion he speaks of in the latter case, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they should make it in the former. If such a practice 
were extinct, it might be misunderstood in the way supposed, but if 
people were still in the habit of calling their kindred lion or sun, and 
never thought of identifying them with the objects they wero 

called after, it is extremely improbable that they should do so in 
the case of their ancestors. The natural inference they would make 
would be that their ancestors got their names exactly as their living 
friends did, and their present consciousness of the reasons that guided 
themselves in the giving of such names would effectually check any 
tendency to the kind of confusion Mr. Spencer postulates. But his 
theory is liable to another important objection, and that is that it gives 
us a different version .of ancestor worship from what he wants, for in 
early society, when the confusion in question is supposed to have taken 
place, men belonged to the tribe of their mothers, and accordingly, if 
Mr. Spencer’s theory is true, every tribe, instead of worshipping its own 
ancestors, worshipped those of its neighbours. Then, again, if the whole 
force of the religious sentiment came from tilial interest, that sentiment 
would fade away, just as funeral rites are discontinued when the me- 
mory of the departed becomes less vivid; whereas, by Mr. Spencer’s 
theory, the actual fact is the reverse of this, and religious veneration 
increases the more, the more the original character of its object is for- 
gotten and the feeling that first awoke it has decayed. An ancestor 
becomes more of a god as he becomes less of an ancestor, which would 
be a very anomalous result if the only reason why he is a god at all 
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is because he is an ancestor, and if the one root ,of.all religion was 
ancestor worship. But if, on the other hand, the religious sentiment . 
is sustained from. other sources besides filial feelings, then what are 
they ? 

An entirely different genesis of religious ideas and systems from Mr. 
Spencer's, is that which is given us by Caspari in his “ Urgeschichte der 
Menschheit," and which is accepted by Baer, Hellwald, and others. He - 
atarts from the assumption of an animal period of humanity which lasted 
much longer than we suppose, and was much liker the condition of the 
beasts than we realize. In this period man had as yet not only no 
dream of a distinction between soul and body, but none of a distinction 
between living and lifeless. He had no general ideas and no power of 
making them, and his interests were confined entirely to a small group 
of things in his immediate vicinity, and especially to such as impinged 
in any way on his limited, wants The stars and the lightning, for 
instance, were matters of the utmost indifference to him, as they. are to 
some of the lower animals. Religion is a slow growth, issuing out of 
the filial and social sentiments, which man shares with many of the 
brutes; especially out of the combined love and fear with which we 
and they alike naturally regard our social superiors. The first positive 
object of worship was the tribal chief, the tribal father, the “ first man,” 

- who was regarded with a higher reverence, and received a wider obedience, 
than any other head of a family in the tribe. After his death, this 
feeling of reverence was transferred to his corpse, not to his spirit, for 
that idea had not yet arisen, and the corpse was thought to be merely 
-sunk.in a longer sleep, was leid in a grave to protect it from the 

till it awoke, and was regularly supplied with food which it’ might-use 
on awaking. So far Caspari takes very much the same road as Mr. 
Spencer, except that he denies to man in this stage the possession of & 
distinction between soul and body, and maintains accordingly that man's | 
religion was at this time only corpse worship, which, however, was 
accompanied by animal worship, because the animals which ate the corpse 
were supposed to have incorporated the dead man somehow or other 
into their own being, and therefore naturally received the worship which _ 
was the recognised due of the man they ate. The animals which were 
worshipped at this early period were exclusively the carnivorous, we might 
say the hominivorous animals, though other reasons subsequently gave 
rise from time to time to the worship of other kinds of animals also. He 
says cannibalism was also a characteristic of this period, and that it 
arose from the same belief that the substance of the man eaten went into 
the eater, but he does not explain why this did not lead to a worship of 
the hominivorous man, as it ought to have done if Hin principle by 
which he explained animal worship i is correct. 

Such was the religion of man in the long period known as the Stone 
Age, but atelength in the course of centuries of work at the making of 
stone and wooden implements, one of the ‘cripples who were the workmen ~ 
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of the period, because they were unfit for war, stumbled accidentally 
upon the inventioh of fire, and that invention constituted, perhaps, the 
most creative epoch that has ever occurred in the whole history of man- 
kind. In fact it made man. Before, he was only one of the animals, 
but now ho steps out all at once a being of intellect, of many-sided 
power and interests, of immense and rapid progressiveness. It was fire 
that gave' him his start, both mental and material, and fire, therefore, 
naturally long coloured all his thoughts. It had most important effects 
on his religious development. 

It gave him, first of all, his idea of spirit or soul. Men began to think 
of everythiug under the analogy of the discovery of which their thoughts 
were so full. It was the analogy of fire residing as a secret principle in 
the wood out of which it was produced by friction, and the analogy of 
the smoke ascending out of the flame, that first suggested to men the 
idea that there was within tho body a separate principle called the soul. 
The zoul was the secret fire of the body, and it passed up from it at 
death like smoke from the flame. Caspari goes even so far as to say, 
ihat they thought the black smoke which rose to heaven became the 
white clouds that rested there, and that this conception of the white 
clouds is the source of the white clothing in which spirits and angels are 
always thought by the popular imagination to be arrayed. 

Now for this derivation of the idea of soul he offers no positive ervi- 
dence except that many people held fire to be the living principle in man, 
and that the kobolds were popularly supposed to be fire spirits. But he 
might as well argue that the idea of soul came from perceiving a watery 

Pos in many things, and try to establish his visw by recalling that . 
some people thought water the principle of all things, and that the 
nereida or the kelpies were popularly supposed to be water-spirits. Then 


. if psychical conceptions were of fiery origin we should find some traces 


of such an origin in their actual colouring. They betray none. Savages 
think of the soul as breath, as air, as pulsing blood, as the heart, as a 
shadow, as insects, as anything you like almost, but never as fire. 
Again, though it is very likely that when primitive men found fire in 
wood they might look for it in stones and everything else as well, there 
is no reason why they should think there was an unseen will and power in 
man because there was an unseen fire in wood, unless they had been 
previously conscious of the duality which the analogy of fire enabled 
them, ns they thought, the better to understand. 

Another great effect of the invention of fire, according to Caspari, 
was the production of magic and all the circle of ideas that belongs 
thereto. The first magicians were the workmen who produced fire, and 
who for that reason came to be worshipped as gods instead of being 
despised as cripples. Magician worship was the religion of the period 
immediately succeeding the discovery of fire, and the words and power of 
the magician-smith prepared the way for Nature worship thrqngh giving 
men the idea of physical force on a larger scale than they had hitherto 
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dreamt of. Thunder, lightning, and every materia] energy were sup- 
posed to be the work of a magician-smith, like the fire producers.. The 
stars and the sun were lit and kept burning by the magical friction of 
such a smith operating behind them. Those various natural objects, 
which had heretofore been viewed with utter indifference, became hence- 
forth centres of engrossing interest, and once man's thoughts were turned 
by fire towards the macrocosm, further intellectual development followed 
fast, 

The invention of fire gave a peculiar extension to animal worship, for 
such animals as were coloured like fire, black, red, yellow—which were 
also the only three colours primitive man distinguished—became objects 
of reverence; and it gave rise to phallic worship, from a supposed 
analogy to fire friction. And while it thus created every existing form | 
` of religion it extinguished the corpse worship which reigned before it, 
for it introduced the ideas of the impurity of sickness and death, which 
play so great a part in savage life; for sickness and death appeared to 
minds, dominated by the one guiding idea of fire, to be a darkening of 
the flame of life, and therefore to be impure. This is a very singular 
and inconsistent explanation to be offered by one who thinks the idea of 
the soul itself was suggested by the black smoke which left the flame. 
Fetichism was the only form of worship which did not arise directly out 
of the invention of fire, and in the age immediately following it. It is 
the youngest of the religions, instead of the oldest, as it used to be 
considered, and it only arose in a comparatively late period, when men 
sought to obtain by art a means of enabling their imagination to reali 
the invisible agents whom they worshipped. i? 

Now it would carry me away from the immediate scope of the present 
paper to discuss all these various hypotheses; but it is obvious at first 
sight that if the later religions have originated in the way Caspari 
indicates, then they have a different peychological root from the more 
primitive system of the Stone Period. The element of wonder has come 
into play, and, working on the new-born ideas of spirit and magio, has 
turned out a product essentially different even in kind from anything to 
- which the mere operation of emotions of love and fear, as these exist 
even in the lower animals, could conduct. But if, as I have endeayoured 
to show, the idea of spirit did not take its rise in the manner Caspari 
says it did, and if it must have belonged to the earlier period as well as 
to the later, then his whole system breaks down at its very foundations. 
What he subsequently builds on these is so slenderly confirmed by any - 
evidence he adduces, and is so entirely matter of hypothesis and conjec- 
ture—of wood, hay, and stubble—that under the fire of criticism it will 
at once take the course he describes, and pass off into nothing but white ` 
clouds resting wholly in the air. 
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VOTERS NOT VOTES: 


THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES AS SHOWN BY 
THE LAST TWO GENERAL ELECTIONS, 


HE conclusions arrived at in the following paper will be unpalatable 

to both Liberals and Conservatives: to the former, because they 

show how exaggerated an effect is given by the Parliamentary repre- 

sentation of Great Britain to the Liberal feeling undoubtedly predo- 

minant in 1880; to the latter, because they demonstrate that the Con- 

servative parliamentary majority of 1874 was certainly twice as large 

as it ought to have been, while it is open to question whether a small 

Liberal majority would not have been more in accordance with the 
opinion of the nation. 

My remarks will be brief, because the value of this attempt to ascertain 
the relative proportions of Liberal to Conservative voters, not votes, lies 
in the accuracy of the subjoined tables. To mbject that accuracy to 
the criticism of all interested in impeaching it is my earnest desire, 
and hence I give the details throughout, because it is then a compara- 
tively easy task to check them. The results seem to show conclusively 
that the present system of electoral representation is radically faulty, 
and that it is imperative that politicians of both sides should attempt 
to devise some method more approaching perfection, which there will 
be an opportunity of introducing into the new Reform Act of 1882. 
To suggest any such method is not in any way, however, the object of 
the present paper. 

Asa commentary on the absurdity of comparing the proportion of 
Liberal and Conservative feeling in any group of constituencies by the 
mode, now usually adopted, of assuming them to be in the same ratio 
as that of the gross votes cast on each side, I may quote the following 
passage from the Fortnightly Review for May, 1880 :—" London, we may 
remark in passing, consists of ten boroughs, returning twenty-two 
members. Of this number fourteen are Liberal and eight are Conser- 
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vative. It has been pointed out that the votes recordad for the fourteen 
Liberals were 194,822; ditto for the eight Conservatives, 79,082. The 
total votes given to the Liberal candidates were 251,189; ditto to the 
Conservative candidates, 177,074 ; majority of Liberal votes, 78,010." It 
is meant to be inferred that Liberals were to Conservatives as about three 
to two ; but the excessive fallacy of this inference will be seen by a use of 
the figures given subsequently, from which it appears that the Liberal 
voters were to the Conservative voters in the ten London boroughs as 


112,676 to 109,478, or about equal The error of course arises from ' 


the fact that in Finsbury, Hackney, and Lambeth there were two 
Liberal candidates, and in the Tower Hamlets there were three Liberal 
candidates, to only one Conservative. Hence in those four boroughs 
ihe Liberal voters were -counted twice over, and an utterly untrust- 
worthy net result was arrived at. 

A like error is committed by the Edinbwrgh Review for April, 1880, 
in stating that the Liberal tofes given in the contested elections for 
1880 outnumbered the Tory votes in about the proportion: of four to 
three. That isso; bnt a much more important truth is, that Liberal 


voters outnumbered the Tory voters in England and Wales only about 


in the proportion of six to five, while in Scotland they exceeded two 
to one. 

Take, again, the following quotation from the Quarterly Review for 
April, 1880, as showing the thoughtlessness with which conclusions are 
arrived at by merely considering votes.. “There remains a vast unknown 
quantity in the popular vote which defies analysis :—From tho statistics 
which have been compiled at the time we write, it appears that the 
number of votes given in 1880 to the Conservatives has been 1,412,060, 
as against 1,217,806 given them in 1874, showing an actual increase of 
195,150. On the Liberal side the vote in 1880 has been 1,877,296, 
. while in 1874 it was only 1,481,805 ; the increase being 445,491. So 
that, while the Conservatives obtain additional support to the amount 
of 16 per cent., the Liberals increase their following by 81:1 per cent. 
It is evident, therefore, that large masses of electors who have never 
‘before exercised the franchise have appeared at the poll, and that the 
most noticeable feature in the Liberal triumph is not so much the 
power of principles or opinions, or even of eloquence, as the influence 
of numbers.” When it is borne in mind that, in England and Wales 
alone, there were sixty-eight more members returned in 1880 after a 
contest than in 1874, it would be very extraordinary if there was not 
& great increase in the gross votes on both sides. The really important 
point to be considered is what took place in those constituencies which 
were contested under precisely similar conditions in 5014-1874 and 1880, 
and that we are enabled to arrive at by the following Table :— 
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TABLE L 


Constituencies in England and Wales contested under the same conditions 
. tn both 1874 and 1880. 


REGISTERED 





























Errorons. OoNS8ERYATIYE. 
———— m 
1874. 1880. ; 1874. 1880. 
Alem p Mem- 
beu. bers | Votes | bera, | Voters. 
l Abingdon. . .| 841} 890| 1 —| 333) —] 386 
2 Andover . . .| 758} 833] — 1 395 | — 364 
' 8 Anglesea . . .| 3,245) 3,171] 1 — 798| — | 1,085 
4 Ashton under | 5,459 | 5,901] — . 1|25612| — | 2,588 
5 Aylesbury. . .| 8,849 4220] 1 | 1|104|— | 1,512 
6 Banbury . . .| 1,836) 1,848} 1 — 676] — 583 
7 Barnstaple . .11,012| 1,646) 2 — 601; 1 856 
8 Bath. . . . .| 5182| 5,584) 1 1 | 2,873 — | 2,271 
9 Bedford . . .| 2,228) 2,608! 1 1} 1,010) — | 1,053 
10 Berwick . . .| 1148/ 1448] 1 1 432) — 505 
11 Bewdley . . .{ 1,080} 1228) 1 — 405| — 530 
12 Birkenhead . .| 7,458| 9,137) — 1 | 3,692} 1 | 4,025 
18 Blackburn. . .{11,072|13,062} 1 1 | 5423| 1 | 6,148 
14 Bodmin. . . . 922} 908, 1 — 118| — 375 
15 Bolton. . . . [13823 13,906] 1 1 | 5,819} — | 6,477 
16 Boston. . . .| 2,643/ 3,049) 2 — | 888| 1) 1.381 
17 Brecknock. . . 822| 880| — 1 374 | — 879 
18 Brecknockshire .| 8,557] 4,195} — 1 | 1,594) — J 1,550 
19 Brighton . . .| 9,974 19,454| — 2 | 4194| — | 4,702 
20 Buckingham . .| 1,118} 1,149| — 1 589| — | 520 
x rides: M xd .| 8,619] 7,014| 1 — | 2,490| — | 3,217 
ury " 
d ure } 1,998 | 2,122] — 2| 99) 1| 87 
23 Cambridge . .| 4,311) 4806) — 2 1,825) — | 1,958 
24 Oardiff. . . .| 619718, 1 — | 98,771; — | 8,488 
25 i hire =. | 4,361) 4 — 1 | 1,850! — ! 1,005 
26 Carlisle. . . .| 4882 5,550] 2 — | 1,648; — | 1,968 
27 Carmarthenshire | 7,029 | 8,503] — 218,825] 1 | 2,871 
28 Carnarvonshire .| 6,053 | 6,652) — 1;8,750|] — | 2,206 - 
99 Chatham . . .| 4899| 5,548| — 1 | $192] 1} 2.499 
80 Oheltenham . .| 8,736) 5,018} — 1 | 2,121} — | 2,297 
81 Oheeter. . . 6,339; 7,611) 1 1 | 2,856 | — | 2,000 
32 Chippenham . 970} 1,081) — 1| 581}; 1| 478 
83 Ohriatchurch . 2,100 | 2,555 | — 1 978| — | 1,117 
84 Olitheroe . . 1,727 | 2,008| — 1 896 | — 882 
35 Cockermouth 1,062 | 1,094] 1 — | 888|— | 380 
86 Oolcheeter. . 8,118] 3,713} — 2 | 1,461] — | 1,589 
37 Oornwall m 8,044! 9,150} 1 1 | 3,188} — | 2,258 
38 Gaeo 7,597| 9,208]; 1 1 | 8,726] — | 8,862 
89 mui a 7,098 | 7,798] 1 1 | 9,626} 1 |3,161 
40 Cun ere 5,888 | 7,496] — 2 | 2,526] 1 | 2,655 
41 Denbigh ~». 2,948] 8,071] 1 — | 1,208) — | 1,409 
42 Derby 1,011 118,006] 2 — | 8,682) — | 2.730 
43 Daak Œ). 4,795] 6,173} 1 1 | 2,067; — | 2,440 
44 Devizes. . $00; 918) — 1 898| 1 446 
45 Devonport. 3,422| 8,790| — 2 | 1,504] 2 | 1,750 
46 Dorchester 677! 817| — 1 353; 1 374 
47 Dover . 8,563; 4,239 | — 2 | 1,456! 2 | 1,718 
48 Droitwich . 1,457 | 1408| 1 — | 401|— | 3948 
49 Dudley. . . 14,210 (15,000; 1 — | 4,181} — | 4,163 
50 Durham City. 2,022 | 2, 2 — — | 1,058 
51 Durham js 0,45619,105| 9 — | 8,958| — | 5,092 
52 Durham (B) . .| 9,946 11,502| 2 — | 8,897| — | 4,044 
2 . 
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ae LBAL CONSERVATIVE 
pe EEEE R ————— 

1874. 1880. — 1874. 1880. 1874 1880. .- 

yn a ———— M 

MSS Voters., Kor voters. | 891 voters. | ME] Voters 

58 Meser (S). . .| 8911|11950| — | 9,792 | — | 4,986] 9 | 3,587) 9 | 4784 
b4 Eveeham . . .| 721| 827) — 299| 1 882) -1 846 | — 878 
“BE Exeter . . . .| 606 7,861} — | 2159| 1| 8,088] 2|2427| 1 | 2,568 
56 Flint District. || 8,109| 8,704; 1| 1,868! 12,0899| —| 1,072] — | 1,408 
57 Gateshead. . .| 9,101{11,551| 1 | 4250| 1 | 5,749} — | 1,896] — | 1,570 
58 Gloucester. . .| 4,787| 5, 1 | 2080! 2|9/789| 1| 1999| — | 2,101 
59 Gloucestershire 11,577 u2ie| r.|4891| 2 | 5240| 1 | 4580 4,840 
60 Gran: .|2,44|2,990| 1, 977| 2|1818| 1| 965|— | 875 
61 Gravesend. | .| 2755| 3286| — | L142| 1| 1,544] 1| L855| — | 1,422 
68 Greenwich. . .|15, del| 11 5765| — | 8147) 1| 5,77, 2 | 9,248 
68 Grimaby .[4500| 6562| — | 1,898] 1|8,054| 1| 584| — | 2,002 
64 Guildford L881| L408| — | 430| — | B7Zl| 1| 678| 1| 705 
65 Hackney 39,172 48,778| 2| 6981| 2 [17,869 L — | 6810, — 110,322 
66 Halifax. (11,048 11,728| 9 | 5,518! 2 | 6354) — | $917, — | 8,458 
67 Hartlepool 4972| 6681) 1|92,308| 1 | 3,682] — | L895| — | L579 
Hastings . 8099| 3905| a| 1,614] 1| L770| — | 1,096] 1 | 1,878 
69 Helston. . 1,074] 1,068] 1| 475| — | 4&1| — | 490| 1| 46i 
70 Hereford . $491| 2837) 1| 912| 2|1418| 1| 941| — | 1,070 
71 Horsham . . 970| L214) 1| i99| —| 504|— | 329| 1| 605 
73 Huddersfield . .|11,708]13,880| 1| 5,668) 1| 75,008| — | 4,985 | — | 4,488 
78 Hul. . . . .[20,947]206,198| 3 | 8,667| a |11,954| — | 7,705 | — | 6,807 
74 Huntingdonshire 9,050 | 3,955| — | 1192| 1| 1617] 2 1,565} 1| 1,601 
75 Ipswich. . . .| 8201| 7408| — | 2414! 1| 8050] 2 2868| I| 3061 - 
76 Islo of Wight || 4084| 4954| — | 1604| -1 | 1,986! 1| 1,614) — | 1,978 
77 Kendal. . . . 1880| 1,917] 1| 1001| 1| 1118|—| 470| — | ‘541 
78 Kent (B). | .[12,18118,09| — | 4308| — | 4959. 2| 5,415. 2 | 5,507 
79 Kent (Mid) | . 7,500| 8763| — | 3,956] — | 8,109| 2| 3,638) 2 | 8,920 
80 Kidderminster || 2208| 3,606; — | 1398| 1 | 1,705| 1| 1,509, — | 1,473 
81 King’s Lynn. || 2515 2,779| —| 947| 1|1212| 2|1,098| 1 | 1,290 
89 Knaresborsugh .| 769 —| 301} 1| 857.1]| 399]—| 84 
88 L e. , (98,006 50,645] 2 [11,082] 2 [19,149 | — [11,201 | — |16,707 
94 Lene) 9,720 13,001] — | 4349| 9 | 6,508/ 3 | 4,528] — | 5,207. 
85 Lancashire(S.H.) 91,180.96,087| — | 7,459] 2 [11,8021 2 | 9,101} — [10,494 
86 Launceston . .| 795 —| 917| — | 834| 1| 454| l| 439 
87 Leeds . . . .|49,806 49,000| 1 18,101| 9 B4,085| 2 [14098| 1 18,048 
88 Leicester . . . 16,815 18,808) 8 | 75,348| 9 10,567| — | 6,614 — | 4,008 
ER Mor 6159 619| — | 1,997 — | 2,681] 8|2,778| 2 | 8,102 
(S) ere t| 8.405) 9,022) — | 2888| 1 | 3,088) 2 8420| 1-| 3914 

91 Lewes . , . 1,855 | 1, — 500| — 580] 1 772| 1 717 
93 Lichfield | . .| L888| L374| — | 440| — | 6897 1| 571| 1| 558 
98 Lincoln Oity ; `. | 4,563 | & 1|1848| 2|8285| 1]|2107| — | 9,190 
94 London Oity . | 122,746 94094| 1| 6,644| 1| 5844| 3 8,18| 8 [10,286 
95 L n 705 — | 158| — | 289) 1| 453| l| 491 
96 Mac 6217| 5,904| 2 | 2,083| 3 |9,845| — | 2,500] — | 2,498 
97 Maidstone 3,388 | 8878| 9| 1,525] — | 1675| — | L890| 2 | 1889 
98 Maldon . 1,552| 1564| — | 519| 1, 6791.1] 689| — | 681 
99 Malton . 1,209| 1879) 1| 603} 1| 809| —| 473| — | 445 
100 Manchester . .|59,7958,984| 1 |19,020| 2 4| 2 }19,817) 1 90,499 
101 Middlesborough. | 8,190 10,641]. 1 | 5,260) 1| 5,588 — | 956 — | 1626 ' 
108 Middlesex. : .|24,496 80,707 | — | 5,408, — | 8,876] 2 10,106| 2 192,016 
108 Midhurst... -: .| .979|1,042| — | 60|— | 983] 1| 715| 1|. BOl 
104 parece iy 4,513| 5,026|'— | 1,447] 1 | 2,258] 1| 2090!) — |-a,197 
105 Newark . . .| 1,946/ 2,207] 2| s| 1/1,028|—| 894| 1 ..989 











106 Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. . 
107 Newcastle- 
108 Nowport (I. Wo) 
e rt ( Jj. 
109 Norblk (9.) $ 
110 Northallerton 
111 Norwich 
112 Oldham . 
118 Oxford Ci ec te 
114 Pembroke Bghs.. 
116 Penrhyn and | 
Falmouth . 
116 E id : 
117 PI ath . 
118 Pontefract. 
119 Poole . 
120 Portsmouth 
121 Preston. . . 
122 Radnorshire . 
123 i EC 
124 Rochdale . 
125 Rochester . 
126 Bye . . 
127 St Tres. 
128 Balford. . 
129 Salisbury . . 
130 Shaftesbury . 
181 Shoreham. . 
182 Bhrewsbury . 
133 Southampton 
eybri 7 
2 Bini" . 
rt., . 
138 Sed A 3 A 
130 Stroud . . . . 
140 Suffolk (M) . . 
er 
(R) . 
143 Tewkesbury . 
144 Thirsk . ; 


152 Warwickshire(S. 
158 Wenlook . . 
154 Westbury . . 
155 Westminster. 
156 Weymouth 

157 Whitby. . . 
158 Wiltshire (N.) 
159 Winchester . 
160 Windsor 
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TABLE I.—continued. 
REGISTERED 


Eur LIBERAL. COOS8ARYATIVE. 
ARA E 2 — 
1874. 1880. 1880. 1874. 1880. 





























pam Voters. shad Voters. x Voters, 

91,407 123,800! 1 | 6936! 2 f11,085! 1 | 6,474) — | 5,971 
3,042| 3,995} 1| 1,077} 1|1214| 1| L179| 1 | 1,484 
1168| 1,362} 1| 52| 1| 618 —| 475|— | 660 
7,620| 7412| — | 2,699| 1| 2,908] 248,078] 1| 2,011 
‘| 804| 912| —| 379| — | 388| 1| 886| 1| 487 
:[19,127|15,349| 1| 5957| 9| 6,91, 1 | 5,97| — | 5,137 
18'829 91,084| — | 8,379 | 2 [10,590| 2 | 8,562] — | 8,788 
5,897 8163| 9|9,307| 9|2,720| — | 2,198 | — | 2,659 
3,050| 8,388; 1| 1,389} 1|1,462| — | 1,810] — | 1,429 
2,150| 9,202} 2| 818| 2|1124| — | 695) — | 824 
880| 801| — | 361; i! 408| 1| 370] —| 820 
4,694| 5,559| — | 1,706! 1|2,404| 2|9,098| 1|2,18 
1,961| 9499| 1| 984| 2| 1,099| 1| T85|—, 788 
1,506] 1911) 1| 705| —| 848 — | sso] 1| 854 
18,671/116,488| — | 4616| — | 6,085] 2 | 6,903] 3| 6,668 
1129812,108| — | 3,606] — | 5,955| 2 | 5787, 9 | 6,040 
2140| 2434 — | 932) 1| 1.188; 1| 889|— | 800 
3731| 5107| 2| 1,793! 2|2,400| — | 1,648] — | 2,067 
10,073 11,172! 1| 4498| 1| 5,614| — | 3998| — | 8,716 
2635| 8026| 2| L176| 1| 18980  — | 835| 1| 1,853 
1265| 1389| — | 539, 1| 696, 1| 597| —]| 618 
1480| L195| — | 432| 1| 487| 1| 751 — | 489 
18,000 85,894 — | 6,768] 2 /11,118| 2 | 6,905) — | 8351 
11853! 1989| 1| 780. 2| 980. 1| 809|— | 835 
L3H|r1888|-—| se] 1| sa| 1| s91;}—| 618 
4999 5,480; — | 898| — | 2,095| 212,471] 2 | 2820 
8,599| 3846| 2! 1,608| 9| 1.915] — | 1,854] — | 1,595 
6525| 7894| 1 | 2585} 21 3,087] 1] 2319] — | 2,997 
3,350| 8,899 1 | 1.048! 2 | L429| 1 | 1003! — | 1,190 
4,958} 5,606| — | 2220) 1 | 2.708) 1| 2378| — | 2542 
1140 L140 — | 4| 1| &21| 1| 557| —| B3 
7915| 8858| 9|3,599| 34168, — | $,899| — | 8,770 
6170| 8,353! 1 | 3,293] 1 4991| — | 1425| — | 1432 
Sual 6376| 2 | 2,706| 2| 3,000) — | 2715| — | 9,768 
9,583| 9,695| — | 3014| — | 8,504, 9 | 4,016| 9| 9,929 
18,757 15,021| 2 | 6024| 2| 7,920| — | 3781| — | 4.254 
19,00008,909| — | 4204| — | 5953| 9 | 6,096| 9 | 8,010 
676| 783} 1| 350| 1| 850| —]| 398|--| ‘341 
934| 1014| — | 409| — | 49| 1| 410| 1| 495 
1953  1,90|-9 | 653| a| v791| — | 606| | 590 
L519| LB42| — | 510| 1| 754| 9| 755| 1| 481 
$,807| 4430| — | 1,595] 1|2,194| 1 | 1785| — | 1,796 
1,099 | 1226| — | 487| 1| 582| l1  575| — | "bar 
905 987| —| 310) 1| 41| 1| 598|— | 416 
4848; 5919| — | 2201) 1|3,008| 1|2,981| — | 2,478 
1680| 1.758} 1| 482| 1| 981| 1| 798| 1| 793 
6270, 6429| — | 2,170] 1] 2,550) 2| 2,817] .1 | 2,582 
$414| 3,481} 11/1211) 1| 2,008, 1 1708| 1| 1,189 
1099| 1125) 1| 540|—, 505|—| 518| 1| 550 
067 91,081| — | 4,092 | — | 6504| 2 | 9,026! 3 | 9,019 
1400 1,012) 2| 794 1| 905|— | 452| 1| 807 
1998| 2168! 1| 873| 1| LO72| — | 754| — | 699 
7,008| 7249| — | 2,958 | — | 2'783| 2 | $181| 2 | 2,960 
vai! 2011| — | 649, 1| 979| 9| 87| 1| 791 
1858 2192; — | 6181 — | 894 111,004] I| 995 
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TABLE L—continued. 
REGISTARED 




















- In the above Table it is assumed that, the number of voters, where 
there was more than one candidate on either side, is cqual to the gross . 
votes divided by the number of votes that may be given by a voter. 
"This is approximately correct—at all events, quite enough eo for all 
practical purposes. At Chester I have taken no account of Mr. 
Margarini, who polled 16 votes as an Independent candidate in 1880; 
nor at the contest for Worcestershire (E.) in 1874 have I included Mr. 
Laslett, who polled 55 votes. 

From the totals to Table I. we gather, then, these facts :— 

L In 1874 the Liberals polled 87:79 per cent. of, the registered 
electors, the Conservatives 88° 82 per cent., and 28:89 per cent..abstained 
from voting. 

IL In 1880 the Liberals polled 44 per cent. of the registered 
electors, the Conservative 86 per cent., and 20 per cent. abstained from 
voting. 1 

III. Between 1874 and 1880 the registered electors increased 15 
per cent.; the Liberal voters 84 per cent., and the Conservative voters 
8 per cent. 


. TABLE IL 
Constiluencies in England and Wales contested in 1880 only. 
I OozsxnvA- p I iris 
ae ae P, 
Mom! voters, [ESSI voters 

8 Cheshire go. — | 8811| 2 8,784- 

9 Cheshire — | 3807| 2| 4705 

1 Derek ( &j|s|589 | ober 

12 Devonshire (E.) | — | 8,487 | 2 4 e 

13 Dewsbury . 1] 6853) — 1,580 

14 Essex (E.) — | 2509| 2| 28626 





Lpr as 
FT 
Aem Voters, PEED) Voters. 
BeOS) a | a 
— 1 540 
17 ich | $ — 810] 1 868 
18 Haverfordwest . 1 686 | — 522 
50 Hafod ||| 400] 1 | "ee 
x — 1 664 
21 Lanceahire (N.) | — | 6,800} 2 | 7,839 
93 Lenta || "4| 1 | ase 
24 Lincolnsh. (N.) | 1| 4159| 1 | 3,904 
25 Linoolnah. ay. — | 8, 2 | 4,404 
E Tendon Unrer.| 1 xt — 585 
udlow . — l 525 
28 Malmes ~ 310| 1 603 
20 Marlboro «| i 333 | — 239 
a Marlow (Great). z r 1 A nd 
32 Merthyr Tydvil 2 | 7,780) — 4,445 
38 Monmouthahire | — | 2,873) 2] 3,412 
St Montgomery 1| 15809 — | 121 
d Montgomery 1 | 2,982] — | 2,041 
s Novo qu). — | 280i} 2| 2552 
Q. 
n “the ( wy. i 1| 243| 1 | 2,981 
um = 
Tand NY. {| — | 1600] 2| 2,082 
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TABLE IL-—coniinued. 

















CoxsERYA- 
LIBERAL. TION. 
ae eee eee 
Nan- Voters. Alan: Voters. 
89 Northumber- 
wand S. | 2| &705|— | 3,622 
40 Nottingham- 
shire (N.). (| 1| 2774) 1| $006 
41 Nottingham- 
shire (8.) . — | 1,445| 2] 2,859 
42 Pembrokeshire. | 1 | 2,185] — 1,737 
43 Retford (E). .| 2| 4234| — | 3,899 
44 Rishmond . 1 447 | — 148 
45 Ripon I 591, — 302 
40 Sheffield | . I |16882| r| 16,046 
47 Shropslure (B). | — | 1,892) 2. 2,354 
48 Somerset (W ).| — | 2987| 2| 3,161 
49 South Shields . | 1 | 4,485 |— | 1,486 
50 Staffordsh. (E.) | 2| 4,7081 — | 3,420 
5) Stafford. (N) | 1 4821) 1| 4,049 
62 Staffordshire 
QW) .. 3,454 | 2| 4045 
63 Surrey (Mid) — | 6,749} 2] 8,8389 
54 Sussex (E). .|— | 298| 2| 4476 
55 Taunton. . l 988| 1 1,022 
56 Tynemouth. .| 1| 9,844| — 1,397 
57 Westmoreland. | — | 1983] 2| 2582 
58 Whitehaven — | 1,072; 1 1,204 
59 Wilton . . — $97] 1 818 
60 Yorkshire, ER. | — 8707; 2| 4,727 
Totals . . | 39 206904|60 | 185,068 





It may be noted that there were contests in Bradford, Dewsbury, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Richmond, and Sheffield, in 1874; but as in every 
case they were between Liberals exclusively, they practically, for the 
purposes of Table IT , were uncontested. 


LIBERAL Kosan 

— — 

Eom] Voters Hem- Voters, 

1 Beaumaris | 1| 1202;— 1 344 

2 Bridgnorth 1 7001| — ! 275 

3 Bory. . 1| 3,061| — | 2,530 
4 Carmarthen  ] 

District. — | 1,481) 1| 1,654 

5 Darlington . 1| L6el6| —| 305 

6 Derbyalare (8 )| 1| $773, 1| 3,763 

7 Frome — 557| 1 642 

8 Glamorganshire | 2| 4070| — | 3,953 

9 Hampshire (&.).| 1| 2664] 1| 3,878 

10 Hertordahire .| 1| 92,000; 2, 4,409 








TABLE III. 
Constituencies in England and Wales contested in 1874 only. 


11 Morpeth. . 
12 Radnor Behr. . 
13 Sandwich 
14 Swansea. . 
15 Tamworth . 
16 Waleall . 


17 Warwicksh (N.) 


18 Wednesb . 
16 Wiltshire (S.) . 


Totals 


Coxsrenva- 











lt may be noted that there were contests in Bridgenorth, Carmar- 
then District, Darlington, and Tamworth in 1880; but as in every case 
they were between Liberals exclusively, they practically, for the purposes 
of Table TII., were uncontested. 
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TABLE IV. 
Constituencies in England and Wales in which peculiar conditions 
prevailed in 1874 and 1880, or in one of those years. 
ComsRRYATIVE. 
1874 1880 1874. 1880. 
aN 




















bes | Voter. | peia. ber. 
l Bristol. . 2. 9, 8810| 2 — 
2 Buckin 1| 1,720) 1 2 
3 Oanterbury — 904| — 2 
4 Ohelsea . 1| 7,943} 2 1 
5 Orioklade . — | 2,104} 1 2 
6 Finsbury. . . . . 2 | 11,509| 2 — 
7 Kent (W.). — | 3,874] — 2 
Liverpool . 1]|1747|— 9 
9 lome 1 | 8217| 2 1 
10 No pton . . .| 1| 23880, 2 LE 
11 Nottingham. . . .|— | 5,552) 2 2 
12 Peterborough . . .| 2| 1,598] 2 — 
13 Scarboroug 1|'1828, 2 1 
14 Southwark . .{ 1| 6,259) 8 .1 
15 Btoke-upon- Trent d ` 1} 8,634) 2 1 
ere 2/2) e E 
igan . ^ s =i , — $ 
Totals. . . . . | 15 | 98,884] 23 





At Bristol in 1880, at Canterbury in 1880, and at Liverpool in 1874, 
I have classed Mr. E. Robinson, Mr. H. A. Butler-Johnstone, and Mr. 
Simpson respectively as Liberals. 

In Buckinghamshire in 1874, I have disregarded Mr. W. Talley, who 
polled 151 votes; and in 1880 there were three Conservative candidates. 

At Chelsea, Finsbury, Marylebone, Northampton, Scarborough, South- 
wark, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Wigan, in 1874, and at Peterborough, 
and the Tower Hamlets in 1880, there were three Liberal candidates. 

At Cricklade in 1874 there was a working man’s candidate, whom T 
have classed as a Liberal, and also three Liberal candidates. 

In West Kent in 1£80, and’at Stoke-upon-Trént in 1880, I have 
disregarded Mr. J. May and Dr. Kenealy, who stood respectively as . 
Independent candidates. 

At Nottingham aud the Tower Hamlets in 1874, there were four, 
and at Peterborough in 1874, there were five, Liberal candidates. 

It may be of interest to add that in the following thirty-one constitu- 
encies there were no ‘contests in either 1874 or 1880, with the excep- 
tions that at Liskeard, both in 1874 and in 1880, and at Tavistock in 
1874 there were contests between Liberals only; and at Wycombe in 
1874 there was a contest in which two Liberals polled 1,868, and a 
Conservative 19:—Cambridgeshire, Cambridge University, Cardigan 
Boroughs, Carnarvon Boroughs, Cirencester, Cornwall (W.), Denbigh- 
shire, Devon (N.), Devon (8.), Dorsetshire, Flintshire, Gloucestershire ` 
(E.), Hampapire (N.), Huntingdon, Hythe, Lincolnshiro (Mid), Liskeard, 
Norfolk (N.), Northamptonshire (S.), Oxford County, Oxford University, 


* * 


/ 
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Rutlandshire, Shropshire (N.), Somerset (E.), Somerset (Mid), Suffolk 
(W.), Surrey (W.),'Sussex (W.), Tavistock, Wycombe! and Yorkshire 
(N.B.). On each occasion this group returned fifteen Liberals and 
forty-one Conservatives. 
Collecting the results of the four previous Tables, we obtain a 


SUMMARY FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 
LIBERAL. OONSARVATIVA, 


1874. 1880. 1874. 1880. 
e T a a y 


Fes Voters. Mom Voters. rang Voters. Aleni Voters. 

From Table IL . . .|116| 431,281|188| 579,060 |154| 487,200} 82| 472,568 
From Tables IL & TL 48,268 | 89, 206,904) 11| 40,580| 60! 185,666 
From Table IV. 98,884; 23) 191,807, 21) 95,883; 10| 95,240 


Gross totals . . |148| 578,883 [950 | 907,771 |186| 573,762 | 152| 758,474 
—————— — ET, aT, 

















Hence it seems that— . 

l. In 1874, of 884 members for England and Wales returned after 
contests, there were 148 Liberals to 186 Conservatives ; wherens there 
ought to have been 167 Liberals to 167 Conservatives. And assuming 
that the whole of England and Wales was divided into Liberals and 
Conservatives proportionally as those who voted, instead of 197 Liberals 
to 292 Conservatives, there ought to have been 245 Liberals to 244 
Conservatives. 

2. In 1880, of 402 members for England and Wales returned after 
contests, there were 250 Liberals to 152 Conservatives; whereas there 
ought to have been only 220 Liberals to 182 Conservatives. And on 
the same assumption as in the last paragraph, instead of 288 Liberals 
fe-20G Conservatives, there ought to have been only 267 hiberals to 
222 Conservatives. 

Let us now turn to Scotland. 


TABLE V. 
Constituencies in Scotland contested under the same conditions in both 
1874, and 1880. 























Pan LIBERAL. OOSSERTATIFE. 
Ht ——— 
1874. 1880. 1874. 1880. 1874. 1880 
a m ——— 
Mem, Voters Aem, Votms Ken Voters, | M8, Voters 
1 a 14,585 [14,184] 1 | 8,910} 1] 7.505) — | 2,724) — | 3,139 
3 Aberdeenshire(W.)| 8,954/ 4,155, 1 | 2,401} 1 | 2,800) — 826| — | 1,042 
8 Ayr District . 8,992 | 4,297 | — | 1,688; 11 2,808; 1 | 1,697; — | 1,420 
4 Ayrshire (N.) 8,880 | 8,042 | — | 1,801] — | 1,581. 1 | 1,563| 1 | 1,686 
5 Berwickshire 1,595 | 1,880 | — 677; 1 989; 1 748 | — 671 
8 Oaithnees-ahire 1,178 | 1,2268; 1 452} 1 686; — 439 | — 359 
T Comarna a {| 1877] 2,084] 1| 952) 1|1150| —| 468/—| 468 
8 Dumbartonshire 9,202 | 2,976 i-— 942; — | 1,824) 1 $95) 1] 1,938 
9 Dumfries Distriot | 2,827 | 2,981] 1| 1,420) 1| 1,700; — | 1,123) — 926 
10 Dumfrieeshire 3,081 | 8,970| — | 1,815] 1| 1,577] 1| 1,452) — | 1,505 
11 Falkirk Burghs 4,706 | 5,883; 1 | 2,588) 1 | 8,270; — | 1,058, — | 1,140 
12 eshire .1 4814] 4,767) 1 | 1,859) 1} 2,421) —| 1,231! — J 1,978 
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TABLE V.—continusd. 


bers. Voters, 

18 Kin l| 940| 
14 Kirkeald 1 | 1,967 
15 Kirkeudbri 1) 885 
16 Lanarkshire (8.) — | 1,826 
17 Edinburgh Co. — | 1,059 
18 Perth. . . 1 | 1,648 
19 Perthshire. . — | 2,060 
ie. 1 | 1,901 
21 Roxburghshire. — 783 
22 Stirlingshire . — | 119 
28 Wigton District —| 520 














Hence— 

I, In 1874 the Liberals polled 42 per cent. of the registered 
electors, the Conservatives 85 per cent., and 28 per cent. abstained from 
voting. 

IL In 1880 the Liberals polled 52 per cent. of the registered 
electors, the Conservatives 81 per cent., and 17° per cent. abstained from 

| voting. 

IIL Between 1874 and 1880 the registered electors increased 11 
per cent, the Liberal voters 87 per cent., and the number o Conser- 
vative voters was substantially unaltered, 


TABLE VI. uS 
Constituencies in Scotland contested in 1880 only. 















Conamnyva- Comsmnya- 
Lier LrsxBAL. ER: 
a M m Ó— 
Mem] Voters. Mer) Voters. AO vore, 
1 Argyleshire — | L191|10 Hawick Burg 1 | 8,518; — 553 
2 Ayrshire (8.) 1 | 1,830]11 Inverness-shire | — | 770) 1 808 
8 Buteehire — 551] 12 ok 1 | 4,704 2.005 
4 Edin &St.And. — | 9448 Burghs . Fo , 
Univer. d 13 Liniidgowi . .| 1 747 | — 256 
5 Elgin Burghs — 764414 Orkneys. . 1j 9896) — 518 
Univer. . 3 Selkirk | 
7 Greenock. , — | 2,161] 18 Stirling Dist. . 1 | 2,906] — 182 
8 Haddington —| e|" Wigtownshire . | — 1 788 
District . ——Ó——— —— 
9 Haddingtonsh. . li 469 Totals 12 20,084! 5 118,065 











In Haddingtonshire I have classed Lord Elcho as a Conservative. 

It may be noted that there was a contest in Kilmarnock Burghs in 
1874, but as it was between Liberals only, it practically, for the PEL 
of Table VI., was uncontested. 
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TABLE VIL 
Constituencies in Scotland contested in 1874 only. 





1 Elgin ond Nairn 
2 oe 
Totals . 
TABLE VOL 


Constituencies in Scotland in which peculiar conditions prevailed in 
the contests in 1874. 


LIBERAL CoxsEBVATIVA. 
aM 
1874. 1880. 1874. 1880. 








i Pin BER Ci 5 A 5,651 

2 E i ty , = , 

8 Glasgow. . 1 [19,994| — |1,847 
Totals . 1 [19,020] — [16,998 





At Dundee and “Glasgow there were four Liberal candidates in 1874, 
and at Edinburgh City in 1874, there were three Liberal candidates. 

There was a contest at Dundee in 1880, but it was between Liberals 
only, 

Tt may be of interest to add that in the following eleven constituen- 
cies there were no contests in either 1874 or 1880, with the exceptions 
that in Inverness District, Leith Burghs, and Wick Burghs, in 1874, 
and in St. Andrews District in 1880, there were contests between 
Liberals only :—Aberdeenshire (E.), Banffshire, Forfarshire, Inverness 
District, Lanarkshire (N.), Leith Burghs, Paisley, Ross and Cromarty, 
8t. Andrews District, Sutherlandshire, and Wick Burghs. In 1874 
this group returned ten Liberals, and one Conservative, and in 1880 it 
returned eleven Liberals. 

Collecting the results of the four previous tables, we obtain a 


SUMMARY FOR SOOTLAND. 








2 ccm picid Meek 
dea 38 1880. 
eer mami, 
p e Voter =| vorn Meer! vo Voters, Voters. 
From Taebla YV. . . . 83, 731 | 8T 48,294 ko 7,789 27,650 
From Tables VL & VIL. 1 4198 2 29,984} — | 2,404 18,065 
From Table VIIL . . . 7 | 58,021; 1 119,020 16,998 





Gross totals . 40 |129,179 | 12 |49,853 


Hence it seems that— 
1. In 1874, of 82 members for Scotland returned after contests, 
there were 20 Liberals to 12 Conservatives, which was as it ‘should have 


e 
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been. But, assuming that the whole of Scotland was divided into 
Liberals and Conservatives proportionally as those who voted, instead 
of 40 Liberals to 20 Consérvatives, there would have been only 
88 Liberals to 22 Conservatives. 

2. In 1880, of 47 members for Scotland returned after contests, 
there were 40 Liberals to 7 Conservatives; whereas there ought to 
have been only 82 Liberals to 16 Conservatives. And, on the same 
assumption as in the last paragraph, instead of 58 Liberals to 7 Con- 
servatives, there ought to have been only 40 Liberals to 20 Conservatives. 


On the whole, then, assuming as unaltersble the number of members 
allotted to England and to Scotland respectively, we gather from the 
two, summaries that— . 

1. In 1874, instead of 287 Liberals to 812 Conservatives, there ought 
to have been 256 Liberals to 298 Conservatives; and more probably 
288 Liberals to 266 Conservatives. , 

In other words, the Conservative majority of 76 ought certainly to 
have been only 87, and more probably the Liberals ought to have had 
a majority of 17. 

1. In 1880, instead of 886 Liberals to 213 Conservatives, there ought 
only to have been 298 Liberals to 251 Conservatives; or, more probably, 
807 Liberals to 242 Conservatives. 

In other words, the Liberal majority of 128 ought strictly to be 
only 47, though more probably it ought to be 65. 


The question of the Irish representation I have left untouched, 
because of*its complication with Home Rule. 
` ALFRED FRIsByY. 


THE ORIGIN -OF MOSIC. 


I. 


HE history of savage races is a history of arrested developments. 
We have solved problems which they have failed to solve, vanquished 
difficulties which they have flinched at, and our development has been 
more rapid than theirs. The dawn of history in the hoary civilizations 
of Egypt and Assyria, which seems twilight to us, is radiance compared 
to their gloom. We stand to them like beings of another universe. 
But there is little doubt that, before that twilight began to glimmer, we 
were plunged in darkness as deep as theirs, and we groped our way, like 
them, step for step. In their often ineffectual struggles tô realize the 
beautiful and the good, we may see enacted over again the struggles of 
our common ancestor—Man. And we cannot but sympathize with them in 
their naive efforts to realize these things, and more especially the first ; for 
the good always contains an alloy of self-interest which the beautiful is 
virgin of. While, again, how small a margin is left for the esthetic 
‘instinct in the harsh practical rounda of their everyday life. Their 
rude tattooing, their coarse-drawn figures, the knobs on their simple 
pottery, the rough carvings on their clubs, coarse and rude though they 
be, yet speak in high terms the unquenchable belicf that man has nobler 
powers in him than his daily routine of life calls forth, and separate the 
savage from the animal by as wide a gap as galaxy is from galaxy. 
Yet we are apt to undervalue and even scoff at these rude strainings 
after art, when in reality we should view them as giant strides in the 
march of the human mind that can never be equalled again. For take 
this Art of Music. Roll back symphony, opera, oratorio, Beethoven, 
Bach, all the great men that have lived for the art; violin, dulcimer, 
drum, every musical instrument ever invented; all the kindred arts; 
all the culture and civilisation that have grown up cheek by jowl with 
the art itself; roll back all these into primeval night, and leave as the 
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only actor standing—a Man. “Given then, a Man and the Universe. 
The problem is—How should this man proceed to the manufacture of 
music? Surely he would be the greatest musician of the world who 
could manage to hammer aught musical out of this reeking chaos, To 
get ut this substance, sound, hidden’ away, as it were, in the womb of 
uncreated things, needed a passion for it greater than has since been 
known on earth. The savage who, for the first time in our world’s 
- history, knocked two pieces of wood together and delighted himself with 
the sound, was a finer musician than the master of the symphony. In . 
that wonderful brain lay the potentiality of unknown celestial harmony; 
all form, all melody, lay in embryo there; and, though niggard Nature 
denied him the scope she has since given to worso men, she could not 
forbid him from instituting, as it were, upon the altar of simplicity, the 
great art of sound, to be bequeathed by him as a precious heirloom to 
his fellow man till happier times should do it justice. 

Mere sensuous delight in sound, then, I take it, has much to do 
with the origin of music. But it is not the whole account of the 
matter by any means. There are many sounds in Nature that are 
pleasing to the ear of man. The twittering of birds, the rustling of 
leaves, the gurgling of brooks, have provoked the encomiums of poets. 
Yet not one of them has ever so powerfully affected him that he has 
surmised tho existence of something deeper in it than one hearing 
would suffice to disclose, and has endeayoured, by imitating it, to 
familiarise himself with its nature, sothat he might repeat the effect at 
his own will and pleasure in all its various shades. These sounds, with 
that delicate instinct which has guided him so nicely through this 
universe of tempting possibilities, he chose deliberately to pass over.* . 
we heard them— with pleasure, it may be. But man is not a child. 
Mere pleasure may be the pursuit of the moment, but it has never been 
elaborated into & system. : i 

Nor could degrees of pleasure be a sufficient account of the matter. 
Another factor must be added. Pleasure must possdes some sesthetic 
value.. There must -be a latent possibility in it—a secret worth 
fathoming, a mystery worth unravelling, before he would stoop to 
consecrate his glorious powers to its serious pursuit. 

And there is a kind of sound which exactly possesses these qualities 
—a sound fraught with seductive mystery—a sound which is Natnre’s 
magic, for by it can dumb things speak. 

So, when that strange and curious man struck together his two 
pieces of wood, he had other aims beside his own delight—he was 
trying to re-create a something that had bewildered him, he was trying 
to peer with his simple. eyes into one of Nature's mightiest secrets. 
The something he was trying to re-create was Rhythmic Sound—on 


* Nor do sufh sounds appear to possess any charm for the se mind. And, evn i 
historio timan, ie maa nob &l the sniimonlal phase of Latin ture set in thab pocis 
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which rests tho whole art of music. Instinctively he had divined the 
potentialities from among the mass of non-potentialities, and out of the 
gamut of Nature's sounds the father of the art had distinguished the 
æsthetic sound. 

What, then, is the msthetic value of rhythmic sound? This question 
we can answer as little as he could. We can only say vaguely that it 
has a unifying power—that it is a formative principle which, once 
enthroned as supreme, has a tendency to subordinate all other kinds of 
sound to its influence, and being thus definiteness amidst flux offered 
a locus standi for a parley, so to speak, and eventually for the con- 
struction of a regular art on its basis. But if wild man had not nosed 
it in Nature's labyrinth, all the esthetic speculations of civilized man 
had never been able to divine and make capital of this indwelling power 
which they can now so readily account for. At the best, their logic 
can but ratify his guess that rhythmic sound is the only sound in 
Nature that is valuable; and that all the rest of Nature’s sounds, 
eminently what is called Nature's melody, as the warbling of birds, and 
&O on, are, for all practical purposes, not worth a fig.* 

Now the discovery of this grand axiom, the starting-point, as we 
may call it, of the art of music, we have loosely ascribed partly to 
man’s unerring intuition, partly to a sensuous delight in mere sound, 
and partly to that tantalizing mystery which pulsates in every stroke of 
rhythmic sound, which led man on to probe the matter to its very 
bottom to try and discover what of good or evil lay hidden therein. 
This latter, as I take it, was the grand motive power throughout. With- 
out it, music had been the mere bagatelle of the hour. But with it, 
there was promise of something serious resulting. 

For the existence of a mystery puts the intellect on its ionoië so to 
speak, to ferret it out, and this impressment of the intellect into the 
service immediately confers the freedom of esthetics on what otherwise 
would be a mere &musefnent, and raises it at once and for ever to the 
dignity of an arf. . 

Now what is this mysterious differentia of rhythmic sound, as we 
find it in Nature, which separates it so widely from non-rhythmic sound 
of every description ? In one word, the innuendo of design. The dripping 
of water at regular intervals on a rock, the regular knocking of two 
bcughs against one another in a wood, are of a totally different order 
of sound from the continual chirrup of birds or the monotonous gurgling: 
of a brook. They seem to have an object in them which the latter have 
not. The savage, who as yet had not separated himself from Nature, 
hai not realized his own objectivity, but felt himself a part of the wood 
he walked in, of the ground he lay on, and was ready to concede even 
to inanimate objects, under certain reservations, a conditional sort of 
life—he, I say, would be little disposed, if not mentally unable, to try 


* By rhythmio sound, I understand that kind of sound which produces xs effects by 
variety of measure or variety of foroa, not by change of note. 
VOL, XXIVIII. UU 
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and account for such sounds by natural causes, but would seq in them 
rather unreasoning objects uttering for once the voice of reason, would 
regard them as a quaint cabala, which meant, perhaps, a great deal if he 
had only the wit to understand it. And when such sounds came. 
unexpectedly on his ear in lonely places, in the midst of.a forest soli- 
tude, they would make an irresistible appeal to his imagination, and he 
would attach still more significance to them than before. Indeed, from 
his standpoint his simple logic led him to a perfectly rational conclu- 
sion. . For if articulate speech (uepdxav àvÜpówov) is the badge of 
reason which distinguishes the reasoning man from the inarticulate- 
speaking (infans) and unressoning child, on precisely the same grounds 
rhythmic sound, which is the articulate speech of Nature, connotes some 
reason in the utterance which the chaotic Babel of non-rhythmio sound , 
“is utterly and entirely destitute of. So the pother and the roar of the 
hurricane the man would listen to with dismay, but not with curious 
sympathy. But when the confused roar gave place to regular gusts, he 
would think it was the Great Spirit who spoke. 

Now, though I am very far from saying that such an advanced idea 
was necessarily present in the mind of the rude savage who constructed 
the first rhythmic instrument out of his two pieces of wood, yet there 
was a confused notion of the presence of a mystery which baffled his 
simple mind and extorted a kind of reverence. Now the bare possibility 
of surmising the existence of a mystery implies that nascent activity of 
the intellectual faculties. which in course of time develops into the search . 
for the cause (das Cawsalitüts-Bedürfniss), and takes its place as an 
msoparable adjunct of human nature under the form of the religious 
ense. And when we remember the significant fact that the people 
who are destitute of any religious ideas—the Veddahs, Mincopies, and: 
Fuegians—are also the very ones who, alone of all mankind, are destitute ' 
of any instrumental music; and the further fact, that where we 
find the germs of the religious sense appearing, as in Australia, there 
also we find the germs of instrumental music, I ghink we shall be 
disposed to allow—and I put forward the view with all diffidence—that 
the beginnings of both go together, and are referable to the same’origin. 


I. 


For what man’s intellect cannot explain, his imagination is apt to 
extol; and hence is generated that feeling of reverence for the object 
that so perplexes, which speedily develops into its worship as a fetich. 
And what more likely to command this reverence than the semi-rational 
deliveries: of rhythmic sound? A block of wood shaped into the 

‘figure of a man was a marvellous mimicry of life truly, and worthy of 
all veneration. But a drum was more than mimicry—it was actual 
speaking life, and according to the cunning with which it was struck 
might yield articulate language. Here was an idol better than the. 
former, fér-it lived and spoke, and might be an oracle in time of 
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trouble. Hence arose in varions parts of the world an organized system 
of religion, in whidh the drum was worshipped as a god. 

The great seat of drum-worship was South America. Even at the 
present day it is to be found in full vitality in the interior of Brasil, 
but a hundred years ago it could be said that “ the drum was the only 
object of worship from the Orinoco to the La Plata.” This is two- 
thirds of South America, and os it is more than probable that 
Patagonia—as we shall see hereafter—should be added in too, this 
would make the area of the cult nearly co-equal with that of the con- 
tinent. The precise form of the fetich, though it belongs to the genus 
* drum," is yet, strictly speaking, the rattle. The maraca, as it is’ 
called, is a hollow gourd, with small stones or hard corn-seeds inside it, 
generally the former, which rattle when it is shaken. It is fixed on & 
staff, which is stuck into the ground, and the people fall down before it 
and worship it. It is supposed to be able to predict the fature, and is 
consulted on all occasions of importance, such as the celebration of 
festivities or the eve of a battle; and the actions of the people are 
regulated by the replies which the rattle makes. 

“The Brazilians have their caraibes,” writes an old author,* “ who travel through 
the villages making the people believe that they have communication with spirita, 
through whose means they can not only give them victory against their enemieg, 
but alao that of them depends the fertility or sterility of the ground. They have 
commonly a cartain kind of rattles in their hand, which they call maraca, made 
with the fruit of a tree as big as an ostrich’s egg, which they make hollow as 
they do here the bottles of the pilgrims that go to St. James. And having filled 
them with small stones, they make a noise with them in their solemnities; and 
going from town to town ar pen the world, telling the pepe that their 
devil is within the same. ese maraca, well decked with tair feathers, they 
atick in the ground by the staff that is through them, and do place them all along 
and in the midst of the houses, commanding that meat and drink be given to 
them. In such wise that these cogging mates, making the other poor idiots 
to believe, as the secrificers of the idol Bel did heretofore (of whom mention is 
made in the history of Daniel), that these maraca do eat and drink in the night; 
every householder giving credit thereto doth not fail to set near these maraca 
meal, flesh, fish, and drink, which service they continué by the space of fifteen 
days or three weeks; and during that time they are so foolish as to persuade 
themselves that in sounding with these maraca some spirit speaketh unto them, 
and attribute divinity unto them in such sort that they would esteem it a great 
misdeed to take nway the meat that is presented before these fair Bels; with which 
meats these reverend caraibes do merely futten themselves, and so under false 
pretexts is the world deceived!" q 


A tendency to anth ropomorphism may be noticed in the offering of 
meats and drinks to the maraca, which are sometimes pushed in at a 
slit cut in it for the purpose, to represent a mouth, and, again, in the 
occasional substitution of human hair for feathers as a covering for its 
head. So with a stick stuck through it to represent a body and legs, 


* The Voyages of Mons. de Monta, Mons. du Pont oo and Mons. de Poubrinoourt 
into La Oadia.” In the Earl of Oxford's Collection, 11. p. 882. 

+ At the same time we must not imagine for a moment that there {Wes any conscious 
deception in the matter. ‘‘ Alle Beobaohter fremder Mensohenstamme," writes O. Peschel, 
‘‘versichern uns ubereinstimmend, dass die Zauberer selbst su dex Betrogengn gehdren wad 
Jet aa thro Xünse glauben." 
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we have a rude representation of a man. Should we therefore be jas- 
tifled in referring it to the same category as the ordinary idol? By no 
means, For we have news of this maraca long before the anthropo- 
morphic tendency set in, and it could easily be proved that the hair, 
and the mouth, and the stick are but the tegs and additions of later 
times, and that the original form was a simple gourd rattle. The only 
feasible explanation of the cult is, that this strange race who deified the 
rattle were, from the first, peculiarly, even morbidly, susceptible to the 
mysterious influence of rhythmic sound, that their simple logic went 
_astray in its effort to penetrate the cause, till at last they surrendered 
themselves blindly to the influence, as to some higher power which 
domineered because it nonplussed their reason. 

A modified form of drum-worship obtained through the length and 
breadth of Lapland,—two hundred years ago it was not extinct,—so 
little - modified, however, as to argue incontestably an anterior stage, 
when the pure form of the cult prevailed. Though when we first get 
accounts of the Laplanders they had passed the stage of actual drum- 
worship, and had already learnt that their fetich was something weaker 
than themselves, which might be controlled and made to do their bid- 
ding, yet the supernatural powers which they supposed to dwell in the 
instrument, and the excessive veneration with which they regarded it, 
clearly point to some antecedent stage not unlike the maraca cult of the 
Brazilians. “It is always kept hidden in some secret place, wrapt 
carefully up in a lambskin,” writes Scheffer. “ Itis held so sacred and 
holy, that they suffer no maid that is marriageable to touch it; and if 
they remove from place to place they carry it last of all, because they : 

- believe that if any one, especially a maid that is marriageable, follow the 
same way, they would in three days fall into some desperate disease." 
Here is a curious fact. Why the presence of a marriageable maid should 
be considered to profane the drum we cannot conjecture, but that some- 
thing more than chance has to do with it we may reat assured, when 
we find that the same idea prevailed among the DBraziians— whenever 
the maraca was to be consulted, all women were jealously secluded. 
But this exceasive veneration was but the natural consequence of the 
supernatural powers which were supposed to be inherent in the drum, and 
which the drum was supposed to confer directly on its poasessor—thus 
differing in no way from the crudeet'type of fetich. Without his 
drum the Lapland sorcerer was powerless. But with it and by its aid 
alone he could do all his wonders. He could project his soul to far 
distant countries ; send it riding through the air or travelling under the 
earth, while his body lay in a trance in Lapland; he could predict the 
future, specially could he foretell * what the snccess in hunting will be.” 
“Tf a tame reindeer be lost, he can tell how they may get him again ;” 
he could predict if a sick man would recover ; and closely connected with 
_ this vaticination as to the result of diseases, in fact, as its necessary conse- 
. quence, cate the further power of being able to cure those very diseases 
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the result of which, he could predict, and the power of curing implied 
the power of causing, and both implied a means of communication with 
spirits; for, in every corner of the globe, illness and even death are 
attributed by uncivilized man never to natural causes, but invariably 
to the influence of evil spirits. Now this means of communication the 
drum was peculiarly supposed to have, since one of ita main usea was to 
ascertain the pleasure of the ghosts or sitte, what kind of sacrifice they 
want, and of Thor and Storjunkar in like manner. 

. Now compare this with what we know of the maraca. . The Lap- 
landers used their drum to find out what sacrifice the gods desired. 
But the Brazilians offored sacrifice to the maraca itself. The Laplanders 
believed that the drum put them in communication with spirits, and 
had the power to predict the future. “ Once in the year," runs Hans 
Stade’s narrative, “the priests of the maraca visited the settlement. 
They pretended that a spirif had come from the remotest parts of the 
world, which gave them power to make the maraca answer questions and 
predict events.” Particularly the Lapp drum could foretell what the 
success would be in hunting. And this was one of the fortes of the 
maraca, too, for “the Tupinambas spoke to their rattles as oracles,” 
says Hans Stade, “ and thanked them for having said that they should 
return with prey.” 

Here are strange resemblances, not only in the general object of the 
cult, but in the peculiar powers which were accredited to the fetich. 
But stranger things remain behind. For though Lapland and South 
America have been indicated as the great seats of drum-worship, that is 
but saying that it lingered longest there. But it was not confined to 
there by any means. For, stretching in an unbroken line along the ' 
entire extent of Northern Siberia to Behring’s Straits, passing over into 
the New World, trending right into Greenland, and descending in full 
force through the whole of North America, interrupted for a moment 
by the ancient civilisations of Mexico and Yucatan, but taking up the 
running again at the Orinoco, and never stopping till it gets to the 
very bottom of Patagonia, does an unbroken series of traces of the same 
superstition extend; and so unmistakable is the family resemblance, 
that if the scratchings and groovings of the rocks are sufficient evidence 
to warrant the assumption of a Drift period in the geological history of 
the globe, the constant repetition of the same phenomena through all 
the countries here enumerated would seem to warrant the direct con- 
clusion that, from the North Cape to the Straits of Magellan, at some 
period or other in the history of mankind, an organized system of 
religion prevailed, in which the drum was worshipped as a god! 

Bearing in mind the magic powers of the drum—the power of com- 
municating with spirits, which must be strongly accented since the 
other powers in a manner flow from it; of predicting the future, par- 
ticularly the success in hunting; of curing and causing fliseases; of 
projecting the spirit out of the body, that it may ride through the air 
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or dive beneath the earth—let us see how far the drum is credited with 
the same properties over the area we have aketched out as the seat 
of its cult. a Rd 

“The Patagonian wisards,” we are told by Falkner, “ beat drums and 
rattle hide-bags full of shells, and pretend £o see into other regions under 
the earth.” And again, “The wizard shuts himself np, secluded in a 
corner of'the tent. In this seclusion he bas a small drum, and one or 
two tound calabashes, with small sea-shells in them. He begins by 
making a strange noise with his drums, after which he feigns a fit, and 
to struggle with the demon that has entered him.” 

' This is plainly the magic trance of the Laplanders, which is repeated . 
among the Samoyedes, with the genuine Lapp addition of the dis- 
appearance of the wizard, and in some cases-with the attainment of the 

. power of prophecy as its consequence. Among the North American 
Indians, also, the Jeesukáwin, or prophetic art, is attained by similar 
means—that id to say, by the agency of the drum. “I told them to 
build the Jée-suk-aun, or prophet’s lodge,” said Catherine Wabose in her 
narrative to Mrs. Schoolcraft, “and when it was finished the entire 
population assembled round it, and I went in, taking only a small drum. 
I immediately knelt down and began beating my drum. ‘The lodge 
commenced shaking violently by supernatural means. This being 
regarded by me and by all without as a proof of the presence of the 
spirits, I ceased beating," &o. The narrative then goes on to say that 
the first question about which she was requested to consult the spirit 
was in relation to game, and where it was to be found. (Compare the 
Laplander’s * success in hunting.") The spirit's reply apparently was 
so far corre¢t that it procured her the reputation of a prophetess for 
the rest of her life. The Greenlanders, however, with whom the drum 
is used to summon up the Torngaks or familiar spirits, are not só 
indulget to their necromancers, who are required to give constant 
exhibitions of their powers; and till the very last, “if an Angekok 
(wizard) drum ten times in vain for his Torngak, he must reeign his 
Office." 

If the drum is used ‘by the Greenlanders to summon wp spirits, it is 
employed. by the Samoyedes to drive them away, and is for this purpose 
always beaten at funerals to drive away the evil spirits from the body. 
To the same phase of belief is to be ascribed the practice of the 
Jakukskoi and Koreki sorcerers beating on the drum in order to drive 
away distempers, which is carried to its height among the North 
American Indians, with whom the drum is the great specific in the 
healing art—the dernier ressort when all the simples of the physician 
have failed to effect & cure. 

These are but a few instances, and some of them not the most telling 
ones, that might have been selected out of a crowd of others; and when we 

` comsider the remarkable family resemblance of the superstitions connected 

. with the instrument stréwn in an unbroken line from the North Cape 
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io Magellan’s Strajts, and also that where they are thickest—in Brasil 
—in the focussing of the beliefs the drum attains apotheosis, I think 
the theory may be allowed to hold good that in the other countries 
mentioned we see but the dóbris of a mighty system of belief, the 
original form of which is preserved in the worship of the maraca. 

Now the question remains to be answered : Shall we let the matter rest 
here ? and, letting it rest here, shall we let it thus sink into a mere ethno- 
logical enthymeme to prove that America was peopled by the Mongoloid 
nations of Northern Asia? or shall we extend our original assertion, and 
regard the worship of the drum as a form of fetichism to which the 
whole human race have at one time been enslaved? That the drum 
figures conspicuously in the Shamanistic ceremonies of all races of man- 
kind may be taken to make strongly for this view; but not to enter 
into that phase of the subject here, I shall content myself with pointing 
out an obvious relic of the fetichism which exists under our very nose at 
the present day. For after the smelting of metals was discovered, and 
man had conceived the idea of making metal drums, partly because 
they were more durable and partly because they sounded louder, and 
after he had hit upon a plan of saving himself the fatigue of beating 
ihese metal drums by suspending the drumstick inside the drum, so 
that it would beat of its own accord when the drum was shaken—after 
all this, I say, lo! a transformation had been effected by which the 
drumstick became a clapper, and the drum became a bell. But this 
transformation produced no abatement in the reverential awe with 
which he regarded it; and when we hear the bells next Sunday, we 
shall understand why it is that bells are the peculiar instruments of. 
churches. Man still places them in his temples, and rings them on his 
holy days without knowing that why he does so is because his old 
savage forefathers used to worship these very bells as gods, under the 
form of drums and rattles. 

The history of the bell is a perfect counterpart to the on of the 
drum. And whoever cares to peer into the records of that era of 
naive credulity which we call the Middle Ages, shall find the same 
superstitions which were connected with the drum reappearing in con- 
nection with the bell. We shall read of bella being thought to speak ; 
of bells thought to be alive; of bells being baptized by Popes and 
Cardinals, named, anointed, sprinkled with holy water, having god- 
fathers and godmothers, and the most expensive christening robes on— 
the last a touch of anthropomorphism, liké the human hair stuck on the 
maraca. We shall compare these same maracas, on which “ depended 
the fertility and sterility of the ground,” with the bells that were rung 
pro fructibus terra ; the Natches rattles for conjuring the weather, with 
the bells hung in churches “to break the thunderbolt and dispel the 
storm ;” the savage priesta who were the custodians of the drum, with 
the civilized priests who were the custodians of the bell; jhg American 
and Jakukskoi medicine-men covering their dresses with little rattles 
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by way of a charm, with the medicine clergy covering their copes and 
funicles with little bella, because there was something “ canny” in the 
** tinkling” (the “ tinnitus” was “salutifer,” says the monkish biographer 
of Bt. Hilary of Arles), And so he shall go on analogising :—Drams used 
at Lapp sacrifices ; sacring bells at Catholic masses; drums used by 
Korek sorcerers to drive away diseases; bells by European curates for 
ihe same purpose:* drums beaten when the savage was expiring ; 
passing bells tolled when the Christian was a-dying ? t 


III. 


. It needs but a little reflection to seo that these uses are one and all 
refer&ble to the idea that the instrument was in some way or other a 
medium for reaching the spirite—death, disease, bad weather, all the 
calamities of life being regarded both by the simple savage and super- 
atitious civilized man as the direct work of evil spirits; and good luck, 
happiness, fine weather, and so on, as the work of good ones. And in’ 
dhe most flagrant of the cases we have noticed, the means were confounded 
with the end, and the drum was itself regarded as the spirit; which, 
dudeed, as I take it, was the original conception. Fetichism is the credit- 





ing inanimate objects with life from the observation that they possess 
certain properties which are generally found in conjunction with life. 
. Now what property more likely to warrant the assumption than the 
property of speech? for rhythmic sound comes to this in the end. As 
long as the cause was unknown such would be the infallible conclusion. 
And, even after the cause was known, there would still be the vague 
ádea that the instrument had at least half the share in producing the 
‘sound, and.that its spontaneous production of the sound was quite within 
the range of possibilities. Have we not our own legends of the magic - 
flute that played of its own accord, and of 
ct Dunstan's that byi the wall 
Tho karp Peale with swith by and all, 
Untoucht by hand did twang—a.” 
And if our grandfathers and grandmothers were foolish enough to 
-believe such things, how can we wonder at the savage ? They, too, knew 
* “Campenulam pulsabat clericus preeando rectori coclesie infirmos visiantL” And 


-that ib was an esential in the ceremony we may know ainoe “ Presbyter parrochialis de novo 
habere clericum seu servientem delaturum o&mpanulam dum ipse 
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the philosophy of, flute and harp; but he did not even know the 
philosophy of the drum. The simplest of all instruments was a puzzle 
tohim. He could not conceive how, by striking it, a sound could come 
unless the drum were in a manner alive, answering back, and giving the 
. drummer tit for tat. Ask, then, this savage what made the drum 
sound, and he would have told you that there was a spirit inside it, 
and that the sound of the drum was the spirit speaking. That this 
was the only possible conclusion which his simple metaphysics could 
arrive at, we know from being informed of his opinion about that 
civilized drum which our ancestors called a bell (cloca), and which we, 
without remembering why, call a clock. Here was the same pheno- 
menon presented under a different form. And though the particular 
savages who were experimented on understood all about drums by this 
time, and had long ago passed the stage of regarding them as fetiches, 
a slight diversity of outward-form was sufficient to undo all the results 
of the empirical education of ages, and send them all xong: back into 
their grovelling superstition again. 
The Patagonians naturally lead the van. They thought Captain 
: Muster? old turnip was the mansion of a hidden spirit. The New 
Zealander adored watches as deities. The Ashiras believed Du Chaillu's 
clock to be his familiar spirit, who kept guard over his safety. The 
King of Karague was tremendously affected at Speke's clock : “ His eyes 
rolled with every beat of the pendulum." And Swift, who knew human 
nature, whether in the guise of a man or a Yahoo, tells us that when the 
Liliputians found Gulliver's watch they considered it to be “ either some 
unknown animal, or the god he worshipped” Now, if it be objected 
that the wonder-working element here is the fact of the watch going 
by itself, I shall be content to push my argument about drums back to 
the rhythmic sounds of Nature. At the same time, I do not believe 
the objection will hold for a moment, and I undertake to say that these 
savages would still have continued to regard watches as gods even after 
they had been taught to wind them up and set them going themselves. 


IV. 

In predicating of music a strictly intellectual origin, I imply that 
rhythmic sound primarily affected the imagination and brought the 
reason into play. And if this were its whole and sole effect over man’s 
mind, its mere occurrence in the Shamanistic ceremonies of a nation 
would be sufficient to argue its antecedent existence in that nation as a 
pure fetich. But I have spoken at the beginning of this easay of 
* sensuous delight in sound," as a property of human nature. This 
brings a new factor into the case, and suggests another effect which 
rhythmic sound may have over man's mind. What this other effect is 
we may best discover by turning back once more to our friends the 
Laplanders, who probed the capabilities of rhythmic sound to the very 
bottom; and we shall proceed on the understanding that the assumed 
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powers of the drum were not the haphazard pretencps of charlatanism, 
but the results of rational deductions made in the oourse of ages from 
certain observed effects which the sound of the instrament produced, 
either in exciting definite ideas or inducing states of feeling in the . 
mind of the player. Notice this then. When the Lapp beat his drum 
with the object of predicting the future and of curing and causing 
diseases (which is merely the concrete amplification of the prophetio 
power), the man's intellect only was at work—he was trying to find out 
the will of the spirits—he was unriddling mysteries—he was drawing 
upon the selfsame lore which he first began to gather when the’ weird 
rhythmic sounds of Nature puxzled his simple mind and led him on to 


` try and interpret their meaning. For when some genius had conceived 


the idea of fashioning an instrument that would produce similar sounds 
at pleasure, he would be held to have wrung her alchemy from 
Nature, and the cabalistic power of Nature's extemporized hieroglyphs 
would be considered as henceforth transferred to his drum. Or if we 
only credit Nature with the dim suggestion, màn with the carrying out 
(which indeed is the correcter view), it is merely coming a step or two 
forward; and the grand principle still remains intact that his intellect, 
and his intellect alone, was at work in the matter. So when our Lap- 
lander was deciphering the future, he struck cautiously on his drum till - 
a ring on it pointed to some painted figure on the head which his necro- 
mancy enabled him to interpret into the requisite response. But in 
exercising the second category of his powers, when he was to ride 
through the air triumphant and to “put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes”—in this case the seer gave way to the visionary ; he was 
now no longer the mere passive medium for discovering the will of the’ 
spirits, he was plainly the main actor in the drama, so he pursued a 
different method of drum-beating altogether. There was no longer 
that subdued tapping on his drum, that quaint quéstioning of his oracle, 
as if he were prying into the cabala of rhythm, and applying all the 
subtlety of his intellect to decipher it; on the contrary, he set rhythm 
at naught altogether and beat vehemently on his drum, sang, danced, 
worked up his excitement to the highest pitch, till he fell into an ecatasy, 


. and thence into a trance, in which he lay, sometimes for twenty-four 


hours together, “ sweating in his agony"—-while his spirit was projected 
into space, and soared to unknown lands. 
Now here is a bipartite division of his powers and the bipartition is 


“ conditioned by the diverse effect of rhythmic sound over him. In the 


first case it affected his intellect—but in the second it affected his senses, 
Thus we seo that when a dynamical value is added to rhythmic sound, 
when its tone is greatly exalted in volume, it ceases to affect the ‘intel- 
lect, and becomes a powerful stimulus to the senses. It is for this 
reason that an objection might have been raised ogainst my showing if 
I had laid i, down as a hard and fast axiom that “the mere occur- 
rence of a "rhythmic instrument in the Shamanistic ceremonies of a 
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nation would be sufficient to imply its antecedent existence in that nation 
as a pure fetich." For it might have been very well argued that 
Shamans were first led to introduce the drum into their ceremonies 
from a knowledge of its power in paralysing the intellect and working 
up the senses to a pitch of excitement, such as would allow all sorts of 
juggleries to be played off upon them without detection. And the use 
of music in magic rites in all ages might be farther quoted in illustration 
of the same argument, and particularly the employment of bells and 
accordions in the séances of modern spiritualists. 

Now though there may be much weight in this argument, yet I 
think the counter-proposition may almost be proved by. incontestable 
evidence, and that it can be fairly shown that to cheat the senses by the 
excitement of sensuous sound was only an afterthought, and that the 
drum form gained its entry into Shamanistic rites on the footing of a 
pure unadulterated fetich. In the first place, ages passed before the 
resonance of the instrument was anything like developed so as to make 
it in any way serviceable or even thinkable as a sense-stupifier ; and by the 
time the drum had grown into a loud sonorous instrament, Shamanism 
was in full swing with all sorts of fetiches enthroned as deities. In the 
second place, in those countries where the drum was the fetich par 
excellence, we find no attempt made to heighten its resonance. The 
Siberian sorcerers use a “ little druni.” “I went into the tent taking 
with me & small drum," said Catherine Wabose—in relation to the 
Jeesukáwin of the North American Indians. The Lapland wisards used 
a smal drum. The Patagonian wizards used a small drum. The 
South Americans were acquainted with the large drum, yet their sacred 
maraca was a small gourd with stones, which did not make much 
noise. And “the voice which came from the maraca was a smali 
voice," writes Hons Stade. So when Jehovah passed before Elijah, 
“the Lord was notin the earthquake or the roaring wind, but in the 
still smali.voice" which came when all was hushed. That was the magic 
sound in which the spirit dwelt. 

In the third place, there is a well-marked tendency in many 
Shamanistic rites to adhere to the simpler form of the drum, even when 
highly resonant forms of it are known and in general use. This would 
never be if it owed its introduction into those rites to its resonance and 
sense-stupifying powers. In the Camma country, in Equatorial Africa, 
the negroes have elaborated the drum to its highest pitch of resonance. 
Du Chaillu gives a pathetic account of the deafening noise of their tam- 
tams and the roar of their brass-kettles, which are beaten like drums. 
Yet when Ouganga, their great fetich doctor, was performing his services 
of incantation, his acolyte stood behind him drumming, but his drum 
was neither a deafening tam-tam nor a resonant brass-kettle, but a 
board, the most elementary of all the drum forms. What Russia is 
for bell giants, so are the Marquesas for drum giants; yet at an incan- 
tation scene that Melville witnessed, the old men sat tapping “ two 
half-rotten pieces of stick” together by way of accompaniment. Just 
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so in the early days of the Eastern Church, though bells of all sizes 
and resonances were’ known in the’ world, the bella par excellence 
of the Church, the oc ix rnc &kkAmaoiac cvvakripiot Kwowvec, 
were flat pieces of board that were struck with a hammer. These and 
similar instances wbich might be quoted, would seem to go right in the 
teeth of the idea that thé drum was introduced into religious ceremony 
as an auxiliary to the juggleries of Shamans. But the proof on which 
I most rely for proving my point is that Shamanism is no jugglery at all 
in its best and earliest form, and that it is only at a late and decrepit 
stage of religion that the deceptions of the priest crop up—indeed it is 
only then that they are necessary. When man’s interest begins to lan- 
guish, it must be aroused by drastic means, and then and not till then 
come deception and quackery on the scene; and that in this late and 
decaying state of Shamanism the drum and the bell may have been 
employed to aid the priests in palming off their juggleries, there is no 
gainsaying. But their primary introduction into religious ceremony 
was due to another cause altogether, and the magic mystery that dwells 
in rhythmic sound is the key that explains it all ‘The Greeks took 
omens from the tinkling of brazen cauldrons in the hoary temple of 
Dodona, long, long before the clashing drums and cymbals of Cybele 
were introduced into their worship. Mere rhythm has always ererted 
and always will exert a marvelloue mysterious influence over the mind 
of man. Stripped to so naked a form as the ticking of a watch, the 
New Zealanders thought it so wonderful that they paid it divine 
honours. From the pitter-pat of the cottabos, the Greeks took omens 
of their loves. And though the modern spiritualist may use the blatant 
noise of accordions and concertinas to accompany his tours de force, yet 
when he puts himself in connection with the spirits of the other world ^" 
he calls in the simplest form of rhythmic sound to aid him in his quest, 
and raps with his knuckles on the table. The Laplander’s little drum, 
the Brazilians’ maraca, live again in that rap, for it is in the magic of 
the rhythm, not in the loudness of the tone, that the effect lies. And. 
so when we reflect that civilised, educated, earnest men of to-day make 
use of rhythmic sound to guide them into that strange country—the 
spirit world—we shall not think too contemptuously of those old 
savages who fell awestruck before the potency of the magic sound 
and humbly adored it as a god. 


v. 


I care not to keep anything back which may seem to run counter to 
my theory, and I shall now mention another explanation which might be 
given of the origin of music. Putting rhythm, fetichism, and all such 
ideas away altogether, is it possible that music may have. originated 
from. the direct imitation of the more emphatic sounds of Nature? 
Can the drum have been intended at first to imitate thunder? and 
the rattle®td imitate the rattling hail? Casaubon’s derivation of 
testa,“ a castanet," from the patter of rain on the tiles, though poor as a 
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derivation, is an admirable illustration of my meaning. And so when 
the Louisiana rain-maker shakes his rattle to conjure the rain, is hia 
rattle merely a decoy duck, being the best imitation of the real duck that 
he can make? And is it in the fact of the drum being mimic thunder, 
that the explanation must be sought of its use as a symbol of kingship 
among many tribes of Central Africa, just as power over the thunder 
was the badge of royalty in the Greek and Latin Pantheons (Juppiter 
lonans and Zev¢ rtpmikfpavvoc)? Possibly to the same head might be 
referred the rattle of Isis, for though a rattle, yet we know that its tone 
was something considerable, “ crepuitque sonabile sisirum," says Ovid, 
and “ resonantiaque era sistrorum.’ Add to this, the strange coinci- 
dence that Thor, the great god of the Laplanders to whom the drum was 
sacred, was the god of the thunder, and that the “ hammer ” (as it is 
called by all the old writers) with which the Lapp struck his drum, 
was of identically the same shape as Thors hammer. Add another 
coincidence equally strange—vis., that (according to some accounts) the 
Brazilians admitted the existence of a great god, Tupa, although they 
offered him no prayers and paid him no honour, and this god, Tupa, 
was the spirit of the thunder. I say, put all these facts together, and 
we are on the high road to quite a new theory as to the origin of 
instrumental music. And as further proof of it there might be quoted 
the froguaro of the Yucunas, which was the hollow trunk of a large tree 
that was struck with drumsticks—could it be in imitation of the thud of 
the wind against tree trunks? According to this theory it might be. 
And yet again there are the rattles of the Usupés Indians, made of 
bunches of hard fruit. To imitate the rattle of this fruit on the tree 
when the branches are shaken—nicht wahr? In like manner, are the 
water drums of the North American Indians (bags of hide fall of water) 
direct imitations of the splashing of water? And those rattles which 
they make of bunches of horses’ hoofs, were they intended in the first 
instance to imitate the clatter of a horse’s gallop? These are still 
more cogent instances than the theory that the drum mimics thunder, 
for here it might be said that the mimicry is so coarsely materialistic, 
that the actual articles which produced the original sound are 
thought necessary for the production of the imitation,—the actual hoofs 
with which the horse produced Ais rattle called into requisition to 
produce the instrumental rattle; and so the actual bunches of fruit, 
the water, &c., in like manner. The explanation is plausible enough, 
but I would not have anybody adopt it for a moment. In the first 
place mere imitation leads to nothing but grotesqueness and failure, 
and man does not employ it half so frequently as is imagined. Lucre- 
tius tells us that music began with. man imitating the songs of birds. 
Yet man has had a natural whistle in his own lips all along, and has 
never employed it for this purpose; nor, as far as I can find, has he 
ever stooped to imitate birds at all. For on this theory the Kam- 
tschatkans should be the most musical people in the worfd,'since they 
have a bird that sings most sweetly in major thirds, minor thirds, and 
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perfect fifths. And the New Zealanders should not come much behind, 
for their birds have voices “ like quaintly tuned bells,” says Captain 
Cook, “ that form a wild melody as they sing." Ofthe birds of Londa 
in South Africa much the same. On the Amazon even the frogs are 
musical. Wallace describes their charming chorus; and Livingstone 
speaks with equal rapture of'an orchestra of crabe in the Zambesi. 
Yet in neither the vicinity of the Zambesi nor the Amazon do we find 
any tribe of aborigines exceptionally endowed with the musical faculty. 
The fact being that man, as a role, fights shy of imitation, except for 
purposes of pleasantry—mere imitation, earnestly carried out, leading, 
as I said before, to nothing but failure and groteaqueness. As an 
instance of the latter, take.the case of the Batoka negroes, who knock 
out their upper front teeth “in order to be like the ox." - If gives 
them a most hideous appearance. They say that those who do not do 
it are like the zebra. Mankind at large, in this instance, have preferred 
to remain like the zebra. Take the case of M’tésé, King of Uganda, 
who, to add to his dignity, tried to walk like a lion, and made a most 
ridiculous exhibition of himself in so doing; or the similar case of 
Kabba Réga, that Baker tells us of, who, for a similar object, walked 
as much as he could like a giraffe, with the same disastrous result, 
Imitation, here begun in sober earnest, has ended in burlesque. The 
bull dance of the North Americans, and the kangaroo dance of the 
Australians, belong to a different category altogether; for here imitation 
is grafted on to an art already in existence—it is an ornamental 
appendage and nothing more. But what I maintain is, that imitation 
pure and simple can never be the starting point of art. Ont of so 
barren a source as mere mimicry you cannot expect that mighty river 
to roll which challenges thousands of centuries to pass away before it 
falls into the ocean of completed things. And if I, in the earlier part ` 
of this essay, have in any way given rise to the idea that the Origin of 
Music was.derived from, or indeed had anything at all to do with the 
imitation of the rhythmic sounds of Nature, I beg leave here to rebut 
the insinuation once and for ever. . When my man knocked his two 
pieces .of wood together, he himself was the creator, not the bald 
imitator of what was already. in existence. All my tall talk about the - 
rhythmic sounds of Nature was to s certain extent necessary in order 
io bring out the mysterious ,semi-rational character of rhythmio sound 
in general But where were Nature and all her apings of resson, if 
man were not her posture-master to show off her figure to advantage? 
Whether Nature's rhythmic sounds affected the man or not, I leave quite ` 
an open question ; but if they did, they merely produced in him a state 
of feeling, made him morbidly sensitive to the existence of a potentiality; 
and when he.stumbled on the way of reproducing this state of feeling, 
go as to probe the mystery tọ-the bottom and pick out the secret it was. 
big with, he was not imitating, but opening a conversation with Nature; 
-he was the genius that moulded Nature to do his bidding, not the 
slavish imitator who mimicked her paltry patterns. I would rather cut 
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out of the essay all those gushing sentences about “the cabala of the 
rhythmic sounds of Nature,” and so forth, than I would have it fora 
moment supposed that music originated in the imitation of those 
sounds. Art does not begin with imitation. Art is the assertion of 
man’s individuality over the brute monotony of physical forces. It is 
the graceful infusion of human personality into the dead and dumb 
stocks and stones of inert matter. There is nothing even approaching 
to imitation about it. Architecture began when man first chose to 
arrange the top of his roost among the leaves according to his own 
fancy. Sculpture, when he choge to make some notches in his club. 
Painting, when he traced a few fancy lines over his body. Music, when 
he chose to fashion a rude instrument—a thing that was never yet seen 
in Nature's gallery—and went on to delight himself with the sound. 
lf Art were imitation of Nature, the first artist was the savage who 
slept all night on the sea-shore and left the exact impression of his 
body on the sand. 

It is as Human Hermeneutic that we find the explanation and the 
origin of artistic sentiment. The Khond woman, who submits without 
a tear to have her child murdered before her eyes, will yet place wild 
flowers on the earthen jar where the strangled baby lies. 

Artistic sentiment is but a phase of human sentiment, and Art is 
the superfluity of human personality, the down of life, the lanugo of 
energy. To regard it, however, merely as such, to rank it among those 
flimsy things popularly entitled “ the amenities of life," is but the most 
superficial view that can be taken of it, though quite sufficient for our 
present purpose, which is simply to oppose the idea that Art is the 
imitation of Nature. We have seen, however, that music is something 
far more considerable, something far higher and greater than a mere 
“amenity,” and the other arts, if we pressed their spring, would no 
doubt yield a rich treasure-trove. 

I will not put off any more time in discussing the theory that 
music arose from the imitation of natural sounds, except to explain— 
and they are easily explicable—one or two of the points quoted in 
its favour, which, in my anxiety to state the case fairly, I have been 
led to make more of, perhaps, than they deserved. The idea that the 
drum was intended to imitate thunder is sufficiently confuted by the 
fact that the first instruments used by man were of the weakest possible 
dynamic value. If he had bad it so much in his heart to imitate the 
thunder, he could have soon taken very effectual means to do so. He 
had merely to send a large piece of rock buzsing, down on another 
piece, and there was impromptu thunder as good as the copper (3povretov 
of the Greeks ever produced. But instead of any such noisy method, 
we find him for ages perfectly satisfied with a couple of pieces of wood, 
which made no more noise then the ticking of an eight-day clock, In 
the second place, the drum of the drum-worshippers par ezcellence 
was always a small one. And if it be said that a anrak drum was 
quite sufficient for the purpose—for it was merely to symbolize, not 
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necessarily to imitate, the thunder—the answer plainly is, that 
symbolism begins with materialistic groasness, and that its development 
is in-the ratio of a musical diminuendo ; its history is the progression. 
from a coarse concretion to an abstract sublimation, and it reaches its 
xenith when the idea it symbolizes is hinted at—and not expressed at ` 
all. Whereas with the drum the contrary is the case. It begins with 
weakness, it ends with strength. Its history is the history of a crescendo 
—its development is conditioned by a constant increase in resonance ; 
and we may well remark, as an illustration, that the mammoth bells of 
Russia are the logical development of the Finnish little drum. 

And as to some of the particular instances, they are equally easy of 
explication. Why a fruit rattle? It was the firat thing that came to 
hand. Why a rattle of horses’ hoofs? The hoof had been lopped off 
the dead animal, and man utilised it forthwith, as he utilized its 
large and small bones by turning them into needles and knives. Why 
water-drums? To keep the hide moist and prevent cracking, which is 
confessedly the object of the other water-drummers of the world, the - 
Hottentots. And as to the Brazilians recognising, and the Laplanders 
revering, 8 god who personified the thunder, the nations of the maraca 
and the magic drum were far too sensitive to sound in general not to 
appreciate its mystery when it occurred in the clouds; but the maraca 
and the drum came first, I should say, and the reverence for the 
.thunder was grafted on an already existing sound-cult. Or if this 
explanation does not seem sufficient, I am content, without relinquishing 
my standpoint for an instant, to leave the matter unexplained, having a 
great horror of symmetry in all things, and particularly when it occurs 
in a theory, being naturally prone to suspect those theories which can 
find a gl explanation for every difficulty in this universe’ of Anas 
colutha. Just es I leave quite unexplained the precise manner in which 
music came to the birth. Although I am extremely hot on the subject, 
absolute precision I confess my utter inability to reach. I have left the 
matter in a charming state of unpreciseness at the beginning of this 

- paper, and I am not disposed to interfere with that unpreciseness here. 
Tis an unweeded garden," and let it remain so. I have talked of “sen- 
suous pleasure in mere sound” (the general), and I have spoken of the 
mystery that lurks in rhythmic sound (the particular), ready to start 
forth like a Jack-in-the-box whenever man laid his finger on it. But 
whether the pleasure was the first item in the fable, and the mystery 
flashed across him later, or whether the mystery led him on in the first 
instance and the pleasure capped it subsequently and consummated the 
metaphysician into the musician, or whether I am not wholly and 
entirely to seek in the theory I bave propounded—the evidence in 
favour of each of these three “ whethers" may, I think, be considered 
to be evenly balanced. I shall certainly not, therefore, attempt to 
encumber my theory with the majesty of precision, but shall be content 
to leave ites Michael Angelo left his statues—with an unfinished bit 
init . “J. F. RowsorzRAM. 
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I. 


\HE greater portion of the legal records of the two prosecutions of 
Galileo by the Roman Inquisition, is preserved and bound 
in a tolerably strong quarto volume, to be found amongst the Secret 
Archives of the Vatican. Under Napoleon L, probably in the year 
1809, these documents were sent, with other precious records, to 
Paris, the Emperor’s intention being to have them published, with 
a French translation of them; but this idea did not get carried ont. 
From the year 1814 the Papal Government exerted itself to regain 
possession of these deeds, but it was only in 1845 or 1846 that they 
were restored, aud then on the express condition that they should be 
published in Rome without any omissions? This promise, given under 
Gregory XVI. by the Curia, was never in any way fulfilled, ahd under 
Pius IX. inadequately so; for the work put forth in 1850 by the 
Prefect of the Vatican Library, Monsignore Marino Marini: “ Galileo 
Galilei e l'Inquisizione, Memorie-storico-critiche," is anything but a 
complete impression of the deeds. It is a very partial inexact represen- 
tation of the history of both prosecutions, to which are added extracts 
and fragments from the.law papers; nothing whatever being said of 
many of their most important passages. The extracts are unskilfully 
made, and too plainly show the animus of the compiler. 

The Curia seemed resolved not tb let &ny further particulars of the 
trials appear. Alberi, who in 1842-56 brought out Galileo's works at 
Florence, and the German mathematician, Dr. Morits Cantor, now pro- 
feasor at lleidelberg, endeavoured in vajn to gain access to these legal 
documents. 

In the year 1847, however, the French savant Henri de l'Epinois did 
obtain permission from the then Prefect of the Secret, Aychives, the 
celebrated Dr. A. Theiner, to take a copy; but he only copied the most 
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important of the TEA and made brief qummaries , of the others. 
What he recorded saw the light in July 1867, in the Paris, Revue 
des Questions Historiques. His publication is indeed very incomplete, 
but it helps us to correct several faults of Marini’s. 

Professor Pietro Riccardi, who, in 1872, ppblished at Modena a 
'“ Bibliografa Galileiana,” left behind him, in 1878, a work in fourteen 
volumes entitled “ Memorie della R. Academia de Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 
in Modena,” in which he not only made use of H. de l'Epinois' published 
extracts from the deeds, as well as of the equally deserving publication 
of Gherardi, but’ had some even earlier known documents printed. 

In 1876 Professor Domenico Berti obtained leave from Dr. Theiner 
to copy the records. But neither did his work, “Il processo originale 
di Galileo Galilei, pubblicato per la prima volta, Roma, 1876,” 
present us with an accurate transcript. A few corrections of 
Berti’s impression were also published in 1876 by the Roman priest 

‘ Sante Pieralim, librarian of the Barberiniana, who had brought out in 
1875 a work called ' Urbano VIII. e Galileo” (corresioni ‘al libro 
Urbano VIII. e G. Galilei, con osservazioni sopra il processo originale 
di G. Galilei pubbliccato da Dr. Berti). ` 

In April, 1877, the Austrian savant Karl von Gebler, who had, 
in the previous year brought out a thorough, able work, “Galileo 

‘Galilei and the Roman Curia," appealed to .the Austrian Titus in 
Rome to procure him permission to make use of the original docu- 
ments. As early as the 9th of May he was informed that the Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Simeoni, would guarantee him this if he came to 
Rome. Gebler at once set out thither, and had no difficulty in getting - 
leave to mike and print a complete copy of the volume.” To him we 

‘owe a very exact description, and a most complete and carefully executed 
impression of the proceedings recorded in the quarto, * Die Acten des 
Galileischen Processes," Stuttgart, 1877. 

Contemporaneously with Gebler, H. de l'Epinois for the second da 
examined the original documents, and occupied himself with their more 
complete reproduction in “Tes pièces du procès de Galilée précédées 
'd'un avant propos,” Paris, 1877. Gebler’s publication, however, is the 
more accurate of the two. The only superiority of L'Epinois! work 
consists in the addition of photographed facsimiles of eleven passages 
‘of the manuscripts. 

Thus we now have before us a complete and uan copy of the 
-text of the judicial proceedings, as preserved in the archives of the 
Vatican. But even before the appearance of Gebler’s edition, a learned 
and acute German inquirer, Dr. Emil Wohlwill, in his Paper “ Ist 
"Gililei Gefoltert worden? Eine Kritische Studie,” Leipzig, 1877, had 
sought to prove that the deeds in question were not complete records, 
and had beén partially altered for a given purpose; that in all proba- 

‘bility Monsignore Marini had laid. aside the genuine documents, and 

-replaced them by forgeries. —Wobhlwil, however, had never himself 
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seen the papers, and only grounded his theory on internal evidence. 
Farther on we shall inquire into this with regard to one of the records. 
On the larger scale assumed by Wohlwill, no falsifying of them has. 
taken place. 

The quarto volume to be found in the Vatican archives does not 
contain the whole of the legal proceedings at Galileo’s trial. For 
example, we fail to find there two of the most important—the decree 
ofthe Inquisition published on the 22nd of June, 1683, and the 
formula of Galileo’s retractation. The absence of some of the legal 
records in the Vatican manuscripts is to be explained as follows: the 
deeds of the Roman Inquisition were preserved in two series of volumes, 
the one containing the “ Decreta,” that is, the registers of the sittings 
of the Congregation of the Inquisition, or Holy Office, and the deci- 
sions therein arrived at ; the other series contains the “ Processus,’—that 
is, the protocols concerning the examination of the accused and the 
different stages of the trial; briefs, counsel's opinion, written defence of 
the accused, &.,—and the wording of the sentence pronounced by the 
Congregation. Now, the quarto volume in the Vatican archives is 
composed of separate parts, taken from two different volumes of the 
** Processus,”—what refers to the first prosecution belonging to one, what 


.to the second to the other of these. The Vatican manuscript gives us 


nothing from the volumes containing the '* Decreta." 

A number of “ Decreta" concerning Galileo were, however, published 
at Florence, in the Rivista Europea, in 1870, by Professor Silvestro 
Gherardi. During his stay in Rome in 1848—49— when for a brief 
period he held the post of Minister of Instruction—he himself copied 
portions of them, and took the rest from a former copy, próbably made 


for the Duke von Blaias. Now, in the Vatican quarto there are 


notices of these ' Decreta," and, on the other hand, in the “ Decreta" 
referencos to the proceedings recorded in the quarto. We have, for 
example, in Gherardi, some information respecting the “ Session of the 
Congregation of the 15th of February, 1615." We find it said: “A letter 
of Pater Gorini, of Florence (with which the writer had sent the copy 
of a communication of Galileo to Benedetto Castelle, of Pisa) was read 
to the Inquisition, and it was then resolved to write to the Archbishop 
and Inquisition of Pisa, in order that they might look out the original 
of that communication, and transmit it to the Inquisition of Rome.” In 
the Vatican manuscript (in the edition of Gebler, p. 11) is found 
Gorini’s letter, together with the copy of Galileo’s paper, with the 
following notice (by the Sécretary of the Inquisition), dated the 26th 
of February :—‘ Cardinal Mellini has commissioned me to write to the 
Archbishop and the Inquisition of Pisa, to request them to procure the 
original of Galileo’s paper." Then follow the answers of the Arch- 
bishop and Inquisition. 

It thus becomes evident that Gherardi’s documents do aot afford any 
yery important addition to the Vatican manuscripts. 
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. Both the proceedings to which we have referred;—the sentence of 
the 22nd of June, 1688, and the formula of Galileo’s retractation, neither 
- of which are to be found in Gebler or Gherardi—were already published 
in the seventeenth century, and have been often printed since then ; 
-to cite two, among many instances, in Gebler’s earlier work, and in the ~ 
small work, * The Pontifical Decrees against the Motion of the Earth," 
-2nd ed., London, Longmans, 1870. 

Added to these legal records, and completing our acquaintance with 
‘the prosecution, we have the works, and especially the letters, of 
Galileo, those he wrote and received (Wohlwill), as well as a few fresh 
documents, contained in the work of Pieralisi on Urban VII. end: 
Galileo, to which we have already referred. 


II. 


‘I must preface my account of both prosecutions of Galileo, by two 
general observations. First, in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
it was not only a subject of disputation between theologians on the 
-one side and natural philosophers on the other, but between natural 
"philosophers themselves, whether the earth was the stationary im- 
-movable central point of the universe; round which rotated the sun and * 
*the rest of the heavenly bodies, or whether, with-the other planets, the 
earth revolved around the sun. In the year 1548 appeared the cele- 
"brated work of Nicolaus Copernicus, Canon of Frauenburg, putting 
‘forward the latter view; but even in the preface to this work, added 
"without the knowledge of the author by one of his scholars, Andreas 
-Oscander, who superintended the printing of it at Nuremberg, this 
-yiew was treated as a mere hypothesis—nay, as a very uncertain an 
` improbable hypothesis; and as this preface was erroneously held to be 
‘by Copernicus himself, an idea was spread that he only put out his 
"theory hypothetically. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the relative value of the 
old Ptolemaic theory and the new Copernican doctrine was warmly con- 
tested in Italy. Against the latter a variety of physical objections were 

- doubtless alleged, but the main cause of the opposition it excited lay 
in its contradiction of the Aristotelian philosophy, then dominant in the 
- echools not only of theology, but of science. The decision and 

. yehemence with which Galileo disputed and the adherents of Aristotle 
-defended the master’s authority, imported a party spirit into the dis- 
-cussion ; and such was the close union between the theology of those 
-days and the Aristotelian philosophy, that the contest had necessarily ere 
-long to be waged on the theological arena. 

At first, indeed, the new astronomical theories created so little disturb- 
-ance in the circles most nearly concerned, that Pope Paul III. accepted 
the dedication of Copernicus’ book. Galileo, too, when for the first time 

- the “went te Rome, in. 1611, was received both by the Pope and the 
cardinals with the honours due to a celebrated and meritorious student 
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of science, although he was already recognized as an adherent of the 
Copernican system, and -openly spoke of his discoveries as having con- 
firmed it. His paper on the spots in the sun, in which the Copernican 
views were set forth, was even printed in Rome in the year 1615. 

Whether the conflict between the opposing theories might have been 
confined to the purely scientific method alone appropriate to it, had 
Galileo conducted his cause in a calm and prudent spirit, we need not 
determine. One thing, however, is plain enough, if Galileo's patience was 
sorely tried by the ignorance and obstinacy of his opponents, it did not 
always surmount the trial. Thoroughly convinced of the correctness of 
his theory, and the untenable nature of the one opposed to it, he frequently 
displayed over-vehemence and even arrogance in his polemics ; and hence 
his.opponents—not, indeed, justifiably, but naturally— becoming more 
and more aware of the weakness of their scientific position, were glad 
to appeal to the protection of ecclesiastical authority for the hitherto 
dominant doctrine of the schools. This was the more serious for Galileo, 
that many of his most resolute scientific adversaries belonged to the 
powerful Orders of the Dominicans and Jesuits. 

Moreover, if the conflict were once to be transferred to the forum of 
. Church authority, it could not be limited to the contradiction between 
the views of Galileo, and the accepted Aristotelian teaching, and in 
order to prove how dangerous those views were in a theological sense, it 
was only necessary to point to their incompatibility with the passage in 
the Book of Joshua which showed the scriptural teaching on the subject 
to be the moving of the sun and the standing still of the earth. 

It is to be observed that personally Galileo vas as far as possible from 
a freethinker—nay, that he was a genuinely believing Christian and 
Catholic ; that nothing was further from his wish than to seem to attack 
Holy Scripture. On the subject of the relation of the Bible to the 
results of scientific inquiry he repeatedly dwells in a manner thoroughly 
satisfactory from the theological point of view. He insists that the world 
is the work of God, as the Bible is the Word of God. We are not to. 
suppose it the province of the Bible to teach geography, astronomy, and 
' the like. Those are rather to be learnt from the examination of God's works. 
than from that of His Word. In Holy Scripture, according to the beauti- 
ful expression of the celebrated Roman theologian, Cæsar Baronius, the 
Holy Spirit taught us how to attain heaven, not what were the movements 
of the heavens. The Bible itself often employs inadequate expressions. 
Even in speaking of God there are a hundred passages which, literally 
taken, would not only be heretical, but blasphemous; as, for example, those 
in which anger, repentance, and forgetfulness are attributed to Him. 
Thus, there is nothing to cause anxiety in the fact that when speaking of 
the sun and the earth, the Bible,in order to be generally underatood, 
should use popular language. Now we must keep this steadily in mind 
in order fully to appreciate the nature of the conflict betwgen Galileo and 
the heads of the Church—a conflict so much the more tragical that Galileo 
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himself was a duces devoted Catholic; and also remember that the 
. Roman authority most prominently connected with his prosecution was 
the Inquisition. 

The medieval Popes had vindicated their right to proceed against 
those suspected of offending against the’ Catholic faith by holding or 
promulgating heretical opinions, and in the event of their being found 
guilty, their right to sentence them, if repentant and formally retracting 
their errors, to to certain penances; if they continued atiff-necked, to 
death, . 

This legal procedure of ecclesiastical authority was named Inqui- 
‘sitions Ingwisitio herelice pravitatis—examination into heretical: 
depravity. ‘This Inquisition was by some of the Popes of the sixteenth 
century organized anew and centralised, and a certain number, of 
Cardinals appointed as general Inquisitors for the whole Church. It 
was in 1686 that this Supreme Inquisitorial Court received from Pope 
Sixtus V. the organisation it possessed in the tim’ of Galileo—nay, that 
which, as regards form, it preserves to our own day. Its official designa- 
tion is: Sacra Congregatio Romane et Universalis Inquisitionis (“The Holy 
Congregation of the Inquisition for Rome and the whole Church ;" as also 
“ Congregation of the Holy Office.") It consists of twelve Cardinals, having 
for President the Pope himself; hence the conclusipns arrived at by the 
Congregation in the prosecution of Galileo generally begin with the 
formula: Sanctissimus ordinavit, décrerit, mandavit. . (Gherardi, ii. 
iv. vi) 

A number of theologians and oanonists were assigned to the Con- * 
gregation as consulting members, counsellors; a Dominican monk 
(commissarius generalis) regularly acting as reporter. Ontside Rome, 
bishops or priests of the order were appointed local Inquisitors. The 
Roman Inquisition is not only competent to deal with heresy, but all . 
— Other offences against the faith, such as witchcraft, magic, soothsaying,: 
blasphemy, misuse of sacraments, religious frauds, reported miracles, and 
the like. ` 

It.is this Goapreration of Roman Cardinals, under the presidency of. 
the Pope, this supremo judicial tribunal for deciding upon offences ' 
against the Catholic faith, that is meant whenever the trial of Galileo 
by the Inquisition i is treated of. 

Another commission of Cardinals which will also have to be men- 
tioned, is called the Holy Congregation of thé Index, or specification of 
forbidden books. This body examines the works brought under its 
notice, and if they appear to it dangerous, either to religion or morality, 
forbids the reading, circulation, and even possession of them. The 
desighation of the books forbidden by this.Court at the'time of the 
Council of Trent, and occasionally and in particular cases since then, 
ran as follows: Index librorum prohibitorum ; but genérally it is*briefly 
£e “ Index. » 
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IIL 


In order fully to understand the conflict of Galileo -with the Inqui- 
sition we must be careful not to confuse two trials, the former of 
which occurred in 1615 and 1616, the latter in 1682 and 1683. 

As a prelude to the first trial, we may mention that on the fourth 
Sunday in Advent, in 1614, a Dominican of Florence, Thomas Caccini, 
thought proper to deliver a sermon against * mathematicians,” whose 
science was an invention of the devil, and who ought themselves to bo 
expelled from all Christian'States; and in order to make it perfectly 
clear to those of dull apprehension against whom this capucinade was 
aimed, he took for his text the words recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles as being addressed, after the Ascension, by the angel to the 
disciples: “ Ye Galileans, why stand ye gazing into the heavens?” This 
monk was called away from Florence, but a few weeks later he appeared 
in Rome as one of the denouncers of Galileo. 

On the 6th of February, 1615, the Dominican Nicholas Gorini, of 
Florence, sent a denunciation of Galileo to the Cardinal of St. Cecilia. 
In # he says that he is fulfilling a duty, incumbent on every good 
Christian, but more especially on Dominicans, who were appointed by 
their founder the dogs of the Inquisition (Domenicani, domine canes) ; a 
duty, moreover, most obligatory on all theologians and preachers; where- 
fore he sent them a- work put into circulation by one of the “ Gakleisis,” 
- affirming that the earth rotated, the sky being stationary. Such a view 
contradicted Holy Scripture, and its maintenance involved the rejection 
of the usual interpretation of the Bible by the Church, treating with dis- 
respect the Fathers and St. Thomas Aquinas, and treading under foot 
the whole Aristotelian philosophy, of which scholastic theology made 
such extensive use. (Gebler, p. 11.) 

The document thus denounced, of which a copy was enclosed, 
was a letter of Galileo’s, defending his views and asserting their 
harmony with Scripture, addressed to the Benedictine Benedetto 
Castelli, mathematical professor at Pisa, of which copies circulated in 
Florence. The letter is printed Opere de Galilei, ii. 6, but, judging 
from the one gent by Gorini, not completely or accurately. (Gebler, l. v. 
p. 18) 

On the 25th of February, 1615, the Inquisition resolved to commis- 
sion the Archbishop and the Inquisition at Pisa to try to procure the 
original of this letter. They did not, however, succeed in doing so. 
(Gherardi, No. ii; Gebler, pp. 22-31.) Galileo had on the 16th of 
February, without knowing anything about Gorini’s denunciation, sent 
the letter in question to his friend, Monseignor Pini, in Rome, requesting 
him to show it to Father Griemberger, and also to Cardinal Bellarmine. 
Tho letter was, by the desire of the Inquisition, examined by a theo- 
logian, who only found a few doubtful passages in it. ° (This opinion, 
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withoùt signature or date, is given in Gebler, p. 10.) We hear 
nothing of further proponga taken by the Inquisition as to this 
letter. 

The second denouncer of Galileo was the already-named Dominican 
Caccini. His -accusation was made by word of mouth to Cardinal 
von Ara Celi, and next by command of the Inquisition in presence 
of the Commissary-General on the 20th of May, 1615 (Gherardi, 
No. iii ; Gebler, p. 25). He not only dwelt on Galileo’s Copernican 
doctrine, but also on other suspicious utterances of his, and on his 
friendship with Paolo Sarpi. A copy of the protocol of Caccini’s 
‘examination was sent to the Inquisitors of Florence and of Milan, in 
order to the examination of two witnesses named by Caccini, the 
Dominican Ferdinand Ximenes and Granoszi Attavanti (Gherardi, No. 
iv.; Gebler, p. 81). Theso witnesses could not be got at, however, 
before the 18th of November, 1815 (Gebler, p. 40). The result of their. , 
examination did not appear to the Inquisition to justify Caccini’s 
accusations, but both he and.Attavanti called attention to Galileo’s 
treatise on the spots in the sun, and on the 26th of November in the 
same year the Inquisition resolved to subject that treatise to examina- 
tion. (Gherardi, No. v.; Gebler, p. 471.) 

In December Galileo went to Rome, not summoned by the Visi: 
tion, but from an impulse of his own, hoping to counteract in person 
the attacks and intrigues of his opponents. He was not examined, nor 
did he indeed come at first into any direct contact with the Inquisition, 
and' as its proceedings were kept most rigidly secret, it is probable 
that he knew nothing, or nothing precise, of .the measures already 
taken against him. — . 

On the 19th of February, 1616, the theologians of the Inquisition 
had two theses sent them to “ qualify"—that is, to pass judgment on, 
as to whether or in what degreo they were doubtful or dangerous fronx 
an ecclesiastical point of view. They were the following :— 

l. The sun is the centre of the world, and stationary. (Sol est 
centrum mundi ei omni, immobilis motu locale.) 

2. The earth is not the centre of the world, and not stationary ; it 
daily rotates round itself. (Terra non est cenirum mundi nec immobile, 
sed secundum se totam movetur diam motu diurno.) 

The theologians, eleven in number, met on the 281 of February, and 
unanimously pronounced the following judgment :—* Both theses were 
foolish and philosophically absurd (siultam et absurda in philosophias) ; 
the first was heretical (formaliter heretica), in that it contradicted the 
words of .Holy Writ, and the interpretations given of them by the 
Holy Fathers; the second was less erroneous theologically (sputando 
veritaiem theologicam ad minus im fede erronea).” (Gebler, p. 471.) 
This (decision, it appears by the further course of events, was accepted 
by the Inquisition as its own: 

In the report of the decision arrived at in the second trial of 1688 
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we find a passage which completes in some points our information as to 
the proceedings of 1615 and 1616. We there read :—“ Galileo was 
denounced in 1615 as holding the false doctrine put out by many of 
the sun, &c., to be true, and teaching it to his scholars, and correspond- 
ing about it with certain German mathematicians; further, he had pub- 
lished letters on sun spots, in which he asserts that doctrine to be true, 
and meets the argumenta from Holy Scripture so often employed against 
it by saying that he interprets Holy Scripture in a way of his own; 
further, a copy of a letter addressed by Galileo to a former pupil had 
reached the Inquisition, in which Galileo agrees with the Copernican 
hypothesis, and sets forth two theses in contradiction of the true mean- 
ing and the authority of Scripture. Without confirming the denuncia- 
tion by a direct judgment on this one point, a decision was come to 80 
as to meet theso mistakes and prejudices arising from the above, to the 
injury of holy faith ; both of them were, by command of the Pope and the 
Cardinals of the Inquisition, qualified by the theologians. It was wished 
that ' Galileo should be mildly treated ; therefore &c.” Then follows the 
report of the next steps taken, which the legal documents give us 
more exactly. 

On the 25th of February, 1616, in a meeting of the Inquisition pre- 
sided over by the Pope, it was determined by Cardinal Bellarmine to 
send for Galileo, and warn him to renounce the Copernican view, and in 
the event of his declining to obey, the Commissioner-General of the 
Inquisition, in presence of a notary and witnesses, was to forbid him to 
teach, or to defend, or to discuss the view in question (docere, aut 
defendere, sen de tractare), and if he would not couform to this prohibi- 
tion, to imprison him (Gebler, p. 48). Now, Galileo was not imprisoned 
at that time; he must therefore have deferred to the reproof of the 
Cardinal or to the prohibition of the Commissioners. Further particulars 
remain obscure. At the sitting of the Inquisition on the 8rd of March 
Cardinal Bellarmine reported that Galileo had been admonished to 
give up the opinion he had up to that time held regarding the sun, 
and had acquiesced (acguierié; Gherardi, No. iv.) ; aud on the 26th of 
March, 1616, the same Cardinal bears the following testimony in his own 
name and according to hia own wish :—'* We, Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, 
having heard that Galileo Galilei is calumniated, and that it is said of him 
that he has retracted in our presence, and further, that wholesome 
penances have been imposed on him, we being desirous to make known 
the truth, now declare that the aforesaid Galileo Galilei has neither 
before us nor before any others in Rome, so far as we know, rctracted his 
opinions and doctrines, neither have penances nor the like been imposed 
on him; on the contrary, he has only had officially communicated 
(denuniiale) to him the manifesto made by our Lord (the Pope), and 
published by the Holy Congregation of the Index, that the doctrine 
ascribed to Copernicus, of the earth turning round the sun and the sun 
occupying the central point of the world, and turning neitler to east or 
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west—is opposed to Holy dape and therefore neither defensible 
nor tenable.” - (Gebler, p. 87; 91.) 

There is; however, a discrepancy between the report of the sitting ot 
the Inquisition on the 25th of February and 8rd of March and the 
protocol of the 26th of February, 1616, among the law reports, it being. 
distinctly said in the latter that after the admonition of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the Commissary-General of the Inquisition, in presence of the 
notary and of witnesses, in the name of the Pope and the whole Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, ordered Galileo utterly to renounce the — 
views in question, and in no wise to maintain or teach or defend them, 
either orally or in writing, on` pain of being proceeded against by the 
Ingnisition ; and that Galileo promised obedience. (Gebler,.p. 49.) As 
this protocol played a prominent part at the second trial of Galles; I 
shall have to refer to it again. (No. vi. - 

Ai all events, we find that in the year 1616 Galileo did a 
to the sentence of condemnation ‘pronounced against the Coper- 
nican theary, and accordingly he was no longer persecuted, but on 
the contrary most kindly and graciously treated by Pope Paul V., and 
admitted to a long audience on the llth of March. At the end of May 
he returned to Florence. 

On the 5th of March, 1616, a decree of the Pope’ 8, received by the ' 
Inquisition at their sitting of'the 8rd of March, was RR by the 
Congregation of the Index, In it we find said :— 

* As it has come to the knowledge of the Congregation that tho Pytha- 
gorean doctrines (Gherardi, No. vi), which are false and thoroughly opposed 
to Holy Scripture, of the motion of the earth and the immovability of the 

“sun, expressed by Nicolas Copernicus in his * De Revolutionibus Orhium 
Celestium,’ and also his ‘ Fidans Cestunica’ (in his commentary on the 
book of Job) are accepted by many, as appears by a.-printed letter 
to a Carmelite with the title, * Lettera del R. P. M. Paolo Antonio 
Foscarini Carmelitano, Neapol, 1615,. wherein the said father seeks 
to prove that the doctrine in question . . . : is consistent with truth, 
and not opposed to Holy Scripture; the Congregation has believed, in 
order that such teaching should not spread abroad to the damage of 
Catholic truth, that the works of the said Nicolas Copernicus, ‘ De 
Revolutionibus Orbium’ and * Fidans Cestunica, ought to be suspended 
til they are improved (suspendendas esse donec corrigantur), and’ that 
the book-of P. Foscarini is to be condemned and prohibited. And all 
other books teaching the same doctrine are to be prohibited, as by the 
present. decree they are all Némpeatively: prokibited; condemned, and 
suspended.” (Gebler, p. 50.) 

Galileo and his work on the sun spots are not, we see, mentioned 
in this decree. Those of Copernicus are only temporarily, prohibited, 
and are to be allowed free circulation so soon as certain alierations be 
made in them. ‘These alterations, deemed essential. by the Congrega- 
tion, were published in 1620 in a moxi/wm' of its secretary (printed 
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in the Pontifical Decrees in p. 64, which we have already quoted): they 
are the expunging of all passages in which Copernicus treats the theories 
contradicting Holy Scripture and its “ true and Catholic interpretation” 
not as hypothetical, but true (non per hypothesius tractare sed ut 
verissime adstruere non dubitat quod in homine Christiano minime 
tolerandum est). 
1v. 


That the sentence passed on the Copernican theory no way convinced 
Galileo of its erroneousness, and that his submission was apparent 
merely, appeared more and more clearly as soon as the impression made 
by the proceedings of the Roman authorities began to fade away. 

He appears to have hoped that this decision of the Papal Congrega- 
tion, if not actually cancelled, would soon sink into oblivion. He grew 
more confident and less cautious when the truly liberal Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberini, personally well affected towards himself, became Pope in 
1628, under the title of Urban VIII. He even ventured to dedicate 
his lively controversy with the Jesuit Grassi as to the nature of comets 
(It Saggiatiore) to the new Pope, although he had not kept back in it his 
conviction of the correctness of the Copernican system. This work, as 
Galileo learnt in a letter from Rome, written in April, 1625, by Mario 
Guiducci, was denounced to the Inquisition by a “ pious person," but 
as the Theatine-General, Guevara, who was consulted by a cardinal, 
reported favourably of it, this did not lead to any examination. 
(Opere, ix. 78.) 

A few years later Galileo wrote a treatise which was exactly caleu- 
lated to evade the sentence pronounced against Copernican views. It wasa 
dialogue, in which one speaker defends the Ptolemaic and the other the 
Copernican scheme of the universe, while a third weighs the arguments 
on both sides so as to leave the question actually undecided; but the 
weight of the arguments are clearly enough felt to preponderate on 
the Copernican side. In 1680 Galileo took his manuscript to Rome, 
and received from the Papal Censor Magister Sacri Palatio, Nicolo 
Riccardi, permission to have it printed. Its publication was, however, 
delayed by various circumstances till the year 1682 ; and the “ Dialogue" 
was printed at the same time in Florence, with the permission of the 
Florentine Inquisition. (Gebler, p. 52.) 

This book it was which gave occasion for the second trial of Galileo. 
When one reflects on the attitude assumed by the Roman authorities in 
the year 1616; condemning the doctrine of the earth’s motion as heretical, 
it seems natural enough that they should proceed against a book wherein, 
though under a transparent disguise, that doctrine was defended. But 
since earlier utterances of the kind on the part of Galileo had been at 
least ignored, and since he had received permission to send this 
** Dialogue" to the press, we may wonder why it was not held sufficient 
to place it on the Index without proceeding against Galileó in person, 
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and why the Pope, of whom it was reported that he had d nd his . 
regret that the decree of 1616 had ever gone forth, should now insist 
decidedly, not to say passionately, on strong measures being taken. 

Some have said that Urban VIII. instigated the prosecution of 
Galileo by the Inquisition because he felt himself personally aggrieved, ` 
believing himself to be represented under the character of , Simplicius, 
who in the “ Dialogue” upholds the Ptolemaic system unskilfully enough. 
At all events Urban VIIL seems to have taken it ill that Galileo 
should have placed in the mouth of puch a person as Simplicius an 
argument against the Copernican theory made use of by the Pope 
himself.in conversation with Galileo, and with which, according to the, 
directions of the Magister Sacra Palatio, the “ Dialogue" was to have 
closed.  Galileo's enemies may have availed themselves of this to exas- 
perate the Pope against him. One thing, however, is certain. In his 
scientific controversies Galileo had made certain Jesuits, Grassi, Scheiner, 
and Juchofer—his enemies, and they, together with the advocates of 
the Aristotelian scholastic philosophers and theologians in Rome, were 
active against him. The efforts made to soften the Pope by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and his ambassador Nicolini, and other patrons and 
friends of Galileo, were powerless. : 


v. 


In the August of 1682 the Pope appointed a special commission to 
undertake the preliminary inquiry into the case. It was represented to 
the Grand Duke as an act of consideration towards him, and in favour 

_of Galileo, that the Pope should, by means of this commission, carefully 
inquire whether it might hot be possible to avoid bringing the matter 
before the Inquisition. ' ; 

The law papers of this second trial (Gebler, p. 52) begin with two 
deeds drawn up by this commission, without signature or date—the 
second apparently a reference of ono of the commissioners ; the first the 
sketch of a report to be made to the Pope. I shall give the main 
purporj of these papers, and blend with it some particulars derived from 
other sources. (For a complete transcript see Gebler, “ Galileo Galilei,” 
i. 159.) 

In May, 1680, Galileo came to Rome, and laid the manuscript of his 
“ Dialogue” before the Magister Sacri Palatio, Riccardi, with the request 
that it might bo admitted to publication. Riccardi found that the 
Copernican doctrine was therein put out more than hypothetically, and 
commissioned his Socius, P. Raffuelle Visconti, professor of mathematics, 
to revise the work, and to “reduce it~to a hypothetical expression,” 
thus correcting it, as the work of Copernicus had been in 1620 
corrected by thé Index. Further, he declared that an introduction 
and peroration in the same sense should be added to.the book. Galileo 
professed his agreement, and Riccardi thereupon gave permission that the 
book, thus corrected, should be printed in Rome, but with the proviso 
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that the proof-sheets containing the corrections now demanded, as well as 
the aforesaid introduction and peroration, should be submitted to him. 

In the end of June, 1680, Galileo returned to Florence. After a 
while, on the recommendation of his friend Castelli, he resolved to 
have the “Dialogue” printed, not in Rome, but in Florence. The 
Magister Sacri Palatio at first delayed giving his permission, but at last 
he agreed tó leave the censorship to the Inquisition in Florence, to 
which he wrote on the 24th of March, 1681, saying that it was the will 
of the Pope that it should only be advanced in the book that objec- ' 
tions against the Copernican theory derived from the other natural 
sciences might possibly be met if the Christian doctrine of faith and 
divine revelation were disregarded; therefore not an absolute, but 
merely = hypothetical truth, might be assigned to this theory, without 
referring to its bearing on the Bible; and also that it must he 
stated that the book was written to show that when in 1616, in Rome, 
the author repudiated the Copernican teaching, he was perfectly 
acquainted with all that was to be said in its favour; and finally, that 
the introduction and conclusion to be added to the book must be sent 
to the Magister Sacri Palatio. The Florentine Inquisition replied to 
this communication of the Magister on the 81st of. March, to the effect 
that a counsellor of the Inquisition, the Dominican Stefani, would 
revise the book in the sense pointed ont by the Magister Sacri Palatio, 
and that Galileo would agree to all alterations made. 

On the 19th of July, 1681, Riccardi sent, “according to tho 
Pope's commands about Galileo’s book," the preface (as to the 
purport of which he and Galileo had come to an understanding in 
Rome), with the remark that Galileo might make some changes as to 
style, but not as to matter. With regard to the conclusion, he only 
observed that Galileo must put forth therein “ those reasons in favour of 
the Ptolemaic system, drawn from the Divine omnipotence, which the 
Pope himself (orally, during the audience granted to Galileo) had 
expressed, and which would calm and satisfy the mind even if the 
arguments on the Pythagorean (Copernican) side could not be contra- 
dicted. The * Dialogue" made its appearance in January, 1682, the 
reverse of the title-page bearing the undated imprimatur of the Magister 
Sacri Palatio above that of the Florentine Inquisition of September 11, 
1680. The report goes on to say: “ Riccardi, as soon as he saw that 
his instructions had not-been attended to, had all the copies of 
the “Dialogue” which had been sent. to ' Rome, detained at the 
Custom-house, and then, by command of the Pope, confiscated as far 
as possible. 

The publisher at Florence was first prohibited selling any more copies 
for the present, then ordered to send all those that were ready to Rome. 
He replied that he had no more copies ready. Finally, the question 
definitively arose, what was to be done with the book, and what with 
the author. As to the book, it was determined that the ‘addition of the- 
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. Roman imprimatur was out of idis: the preface being printed with 
different type from that used in the work itself, and thereby rendered 
useless as being a part from the kook, while the “antidote” at the close 
(the argument supplied by the Pope) was put into the mouth of a 
simpleton (Scioceo Simplicius), and very coolly treated by the other 
interlocutor; that the Copernican theory was not put out as a mere 
hypothesis, &. All these defects, it was added, might be remedied 
if it were deemed advisable to bring out an amended edition, as had 
been done with the works of Copernicus. 

Regarding the author, all that was said was that he had deceitfully 
_ withheld from the Magister Sacri Palatio the fact of his having been in 
1616 forbidden by the Inquisition to maintain or teach in any place, by 
writing, or by word of mouth, the Copernican views, and warned that 
if he did so the Holy Office would proceed against him, which prohibi- 
tion he had promised to obey. 

No formal motion of the Commission is | contained in ‘the law 
reports. But in one of the letters of the Cardinal Francesco Barbérini, 
the Pope’s nephew, to the Nuncio (published by Pieralisi, * Urbano VIIT.," 
p. 1628) st Florence, bearing date September 26, 1682, we find: 
“The Commission having sat five times, and weighed the matter well, 
have as promol their ‘conviction that it must be made over to the 
Inquisition.” This'had been already announced, on the 15th of 
September, to the Grand Duke's ambassador, Nicolini, in a charge: of 
the Pope. 

Both these documents were probably intended to justify or excuse 
the proceedings of the Magister Riccardi. But after the close of the 
‘prosecution he was deposed, and the Florentine Inquisition received a 
sharp reprimand for having been so ready to accord the UL to 

so dangerous a book. (Gebler, p. 1371.) 


VI. 


_It was.on the 28rd of September, 1682, that the Inquisition resolved 
to prosecute Galileo. The Florentine Inquisitor was commissioned to 
summon him, on the part of the Inquisition, to go to Rome for tlie 
whole month of October, and there present himself before the Com- 
missary-General of the Holy Office, and Galileo’s declaration as to 
whether he would obey or not was to be made before a notary and 
witnesses, without, however, his being aware of their presence, so that, 
if necessary, his declaration might be shown him at a later.stage of the 
proceedings (Gebler, p. 48; Pieralisi, Urbano VIIL, p. 168). The 
Inquisitor executed this commission on the lat of October, Galileo 
.promising to obey (Gebler, p. 45); but on the 18th he wrote.a long 
-letter to Cardingl Francesco Barberini, the Pope’s nephew, begging 
that he might, on account of his advanced age and his infirm health, 
be excused the journey to Rome, and examined either in writing or by 
the Church officials in Florence Were p. 209). The - Florentine 
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ambassador also exerted himself in the same direction. However, thc 
Inquisition on the"*llth of November again sent to the Inquisitor in 
Florence to order Galileo to take ihe journey to Rome (Gherardi, 
No. vii). The latter answered on the 20th that Galileo had expressed 
his willingness to obey, but at the same time “spoken” of his age, 
sickness, and many other things, and that consequently he.had, in the 
presence of a notary and of witnesses, accorded him a month's delay. 

On the 25th of November, at a sitting of the Inquisition, a letter 
from Michel Angelo Buonarotti, dated Florence, October 12, and ` 
addressed to Cardinal Franz Barberini, was read aloud, praying that 
Galileo might be heard in Florence (Gherardi, No. viii.; Gebler, 
p. 68). On the 9th of December the Inquisition resolved upon writing 
again to the Inquisitor in Florence, that after the expiration of the 
month's grace Galileo must, uuder any circumstances, come to Rome 
(Gherardi, No. xiv. ; Gebler, p. 68). The reply, written on the 18th, 
was that. Galileo was bedfast, and testimony to this effect was sent from 
three doctors, who declared that the invalid could not travel without 
danger to life (Gebler, p. 70). The Inquisition wrote back on the 80th : 
* His Holiness and the Holy Congregation could not and ought not to 
tolerate such excuses, and if Galileo were incapable of travelling 
without danger to lifc, a commissary and doctors should be sent over; 
if, according to their view, Galileo were in a condition to travel, the 
Inquisitor was to despatch him at once; or, if he really were at present 
too ill, he should, as soon as possible after his recovery, be sent as a 
prisoner and chained (carceratum et ligatum cum ferres) to Rome, the 
physicians and commissary being sent at Galileo’s own cost, because he 
had not immediately obeyed. (Gherardi, No. x.; Gebler, p, 72.) 

On the 8th of January the Inquisitor wrote word that he had read 
out the letter to Galileo, and that he lad declared himself willing to 
set out as soon as it should be possible (Gebler, p. 70; Gherardi, 
No. xii). Finally, on the 22nd he was able to announce that Galileo 
had actually set out two days before (Gebler, p. 78 ; Gherardi, No. xii). 

Galileo, at this time a septuagenarian, journeyed, borne in a litter placed 
at his disposal by the Grand Duke. Arrived on the confines of the 
States of the Church, he had to undergo a seventy dayw’ quarantine. 
He reached Rome on the 18th of February, 1688, and was provisionally 
established in the house of the Florentine ambassador, Nicolini, although 
it was usual for the accused to be kept, during tbeir examination, in 
the buildings of the Inqujsition. The Grand Duke continued to exert 
himself warmly on Galileo’s behalf, both with the Pope and with 
influential cardinals. (Gebler, p. 2,871.) 

On the 12th of April, 1683, Galileo was examined for the first time 
by the Commissary-General, P. Vincenzio Maculano da Firenzuola, in 
presence of the Procurator-Fiscal (the official prosecutor of the Inqui- 
sition), Carlo Sincero. During this examination Galileo admitted that, 
in the year 1616, Cardinal Bellarmine had said to him ‘that, as being 
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contrary to the Bible, the Copernican teaching was not defensible or 
tenable: that it was possible that in some way or other he had been 
forbidden to uphold and defend those opinions, that there were at that 
time some Dominicans, to him unknown, with the Cardinal, but that he 
did not now know whether they were present at that declaration by the 
‘Cardinal or had come in later. When the above-mentioned protocol 
of the 26th of February, 1616, was read over to bim, in which he was 
prohibited by the Commissary-General, in presence of a notary and of 
witnesses, in any way to maintain, teach, and defend the Copernican 
views, he replied that possibly the words “in any way” and “ teach” 
had been used, but that he could not now recall them; he had kept to 
‘the written testimony of Cardinal Bellarmine, of the ‘26th of March,. 
1616, wherein it was only said that the Copernican views were neither 
to be maintained nor defended. This prohibition, he went on, he had 
-not believed himself to be infringing by the publication of his “ Dialogue," 
and he had therefore not named it to the Magister Sacri Palatio. In 
the “Dialogue” it was not the Copernican doctrine, but the one 
opposed to it, that he defended, showing that the arguments of Coper- 
nicus were not convincing. At the close of this examination Galileo 
was detained in the Inquisition building, though not in one of its 
dungeons, but in the chamber of ond of its officials, where he remained 
till the second hearing on the 80th of April. 

It seems probable that it was between the first and second exami- 
nation that those opinions of the theologians were taken which we find 
among the records of the prosecution (Gebler, p. 92). It is not clear, 
indeed, whether the date, “18th of April, 1688,” belongs only to the 
first or to all three of these opinions, and there are some other 
obscurities too about them. A common opinion of the qualifiers, such 
as was given in 1616, is not to be found among the acts of the second 
prosecution. The first document subscribed by the Papal. theologian, 
Augustine Oregio, is very brief; says only: “In Galileo’s ‘ Dialogue’ 
the Copernican theory is maintained and defended by the whole work, 
and specially by thé passages noted in the writing (scriptura), which, 
by command of the Pope, the Magister S. P. Riccardi and Oregio, as 
counsellors of the Inquisition, have delivered over. This “ writing” 
is not to be found among the deeds. In the second document, which 
consists of two parts, the Jesuit Melchior Juchofer demonstrates at 
length that not only does Galileo in his “ Dialogue” teach and defend 
the Copernican scheme; but that he lays himself open throughout to 
the suspicion of himself agreeing with it, and thus “ maintaining " it 
In the third document, likewise divided into two parts, which Pro- 
fessor Zacharias Pasqualigo, who was commissioned by Cardinal 
Ginello, the Pope’ s vicar, to prepare, the same conclusions are 
come to. 

Now, if these opinions assert that in Galileo’s “ Dialogue” the Coper- 
nican system was defended, whereas he himself in the first examination 
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denied this to be the case, we must admit that the opinions came 
nearest to the truth. In the second examination he quite altered his 
tone, and this change in his bearing is proved by a document which was 
first published by the Roman priest Pieralisi, in his “ Urbano VIII." 
p. 197. We allude to a letter of the Commissary-General of the 
Inquisition, written on the 28th of April to the Cardinal Nepoten Bar- 
berini, who was then staying with the Pope at Castel Gandolfo. Here 
we read :—'That on the 27th he had, according to the Pope’s charge, made 
& proposal to the Cardinals who were members of the Holy Inquisition 
respecting the matter of Galileo. The speedy ending of the case was 
rendered difficult by the fact of Galileo having (at the examination of 
the 12th of April) denied what was plainly contained in his book. 
This necessitated greater severity on the part of the Inquisition, and 
rendered indulgence impossible. The Cardinals had now, after some 
resistance, allowed him, the Commissary, according to his own proposal, 
to deal confidentially and extra-judicially (estraguidicialmente) with 
Galileo. He had therefore done so on this very day (27th of April), 
and after much discussion, * by the grace of God,” he had now attained 
his eim—namely, had brought Galileo to confess that he had erred in 
his book, and obtained from him the promise that he would admit it at 
the next examination. Galileo had only entreated to hare a little time 
in which to think over a proper form for such an admission (per pensare 
al modo col quale egli. potera honestare sua confessione). He, the Com- 
missary, imparted this to the Cardinal, believing it would be very agree- 
able intelligence to the Pope and to him. If Galileo confessed his 
fault, the matter might without difficulty be brought to an end—the 
Inquisition preserve its character, and Galileo be mildly dealt with. 
He thought that it might be possible on the same day (28th of April) 
to examine Galileo, with a view to obtaining the said confession ; then 
it only remained to examine him as to his intention, and to demand 
the delivery of his defence, and he could again allow Galileo to inhabit 
the ambassador's house. 

However, it was not on the 28th, but the 80th of April, that Galileo 
was, according to his own desire, led before the Commissary, where he 
made the following statement: 

He had during these last days been reading over his “ Dialogue,” 
Which he had not seen for three years, and he was obliged to admit 
that in several places the language used might convey to the reader the 
impression of his (Galileo) really holding the Copernican theory to be 
correct. It had not, however, been his purpose to defend its correct- 
ness, and if he had made use of such dubious expressions, he had done 
so through ignorance, carelessness, and vanity; he had fallen into the 
snare to which all must feel themselves liable, of wishing to display his 
ingenuity by bringing forward plausible grounds for false positions. 
He added that he was ready to write a continuation of the “ Dialogue,” 
, VOL, XIXVlH. Y Y 
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in -which the fallacy. OE oe Copernica toeng moe e -expressly 
pointed. out.. ^... Fw Ak 
«After Galileo had. Me this statement, “tio further ‘ane were pit 
by the: Commisary; “nay, he' permitted the ‘atcused,’ on account of his 
sickness "and" age; .at' scree take m DRE à 88" before, n the 
‘ambaseadot’s house. - i35 (taut an Hal 
-iOn thévcl0th of May deb Galileó; ‘for the third tite, appisifod 
before the’ Commissioner ; he was not exdntinéd) but merely given to 
understand that if -he had. any defenos'to‘draw up hé/must;do it'in/the 
ooürse-of eight days. Gilileo presented! his deferioe 'át Ones ;. recom 
mended Hirhself -in' all things. to ‘the “accustomed gràce and mildness 
ofthe tribunal,".and was again ‘dismissdd to the ambassador's dwélling. 
“In, this -written :* Defence" Galile first’ repeataztliat- he -did «not 
- fYémember ‘any special "prohibition against .“ ‘holding, ' defending, oria 
any way: teaching : the - Sopera views’? hàving bebn ‘tiade ‘to hint. — 
The: subjoined -testimony ! of Carding: Bellarmine only speaking of’ the 
general ‘prohibition of the Congregations: of thé: Index. to“ hold'dad 
defend" those ‘views. Hè- had ‘proved ‘his: good ‘intentions by submitting 
his. “ Dialogue" to thé: cerisüres. of: tlie) Chief ‘Inquisitor! (the Mag! Soe. 
Pal) and te:now ‘repeated *that if in‘ the! * Dialogùe” “he | had offended 
ageinst the:Prohibition this‘ Had happened not. knoWingly'and érilfully, 
but from -vdnity and thé dü&iré to’ appear. -kéenet-witted “thant other’,: 
and that" hó-was.' ready’ to :atoné -for?-His ‘errors, '. Finally ‘he pointéd 
out- the pitiable: bodily condition änt which’ ‘cohtinued -anitiety- forten 
months, ‘énd ‘the inéonveniences of & long. dndvarddous journey andé- 
‘taker in'the:worst season ‘of ‘tHe ‘yéar, had. thrown-:a’- -‘septuagtharian. 
Though all thé horrors--might. not-be sufficient:  puttislirenti- for‘ his 
érrors, stilbilet'm failing old man‘be "rnéreifully! dealt-with::’ He-talso 
recommended: to .his judges the ‘deferice of his honour- ahd reputation 
against thé calimñies of the evil-disposed. p ood 
' On thé 16th of Jüne, 1688; there was a sitting. of‘ the Inquisition 
‘under the presidentship of the Pope. On this occasion, doubtléss,: was 
drawn up the reference "Which now hedds the ‘report of ‘the- prosecution 
(Gebler, pp. 8-10); and affords a summary of all the proceedings hitherto 
‘mentioned, where in certain passages referéricó is expressly made to-the 
folio :numbering.: To these belong: the expressions in -the Prutacak 
of this sitting to be found in Gherardi, No. Tii. (see ante) :- Galilaei . 
propisita causa relato processe. It was: ‘théte determined (axditis: wots 
sanctissionss decrerit) that Galileo be ékamined: relitively-to:intention, 
“and under threat of iórture (interrógandüm: esse supér -inlentione eliam 
comminatw ei tortura), is "to whether 'he'abided by Kis iformer declara- 
tion (et si sustinuerit); hé was’ by a recantation in presérice of-lie.as- 
sembled - ‘congregation of the Holy’ Office to ‘purge himself-from: the 
strong suspicion of heresy which” he had ‘fncurréd. After that he was 
to be kept, imprisoned ' tilk'the next’ décróe' of the’ Holy’. - Cóngregatión 
‘(preria abjwratione de vehemenii^in plena congregalione-S. Oficii con- 
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demnandum ad carceres arbitrio S. Congregationis) ; that farther he should 
be recommended,'neither by speech nor in writing of any kind in the 
future, to treat of the view of the earth’s motion or the standing still 
of the sun, or of the contrary view, on pain of being dealt with as a 
relapsed heretic (sub pena relapsus); and, finally, the. “ Dialogue" was 
prohibited, and the sentence against Galileo, together with, the prolibi- 
tion of his book, was to be sent to all Apostolic Nuncios and Inquisitors, 
specially to those in Florence, with a view to publication (Gherardi, 
No.liü.p.112) . 

On some points of this decision we shall have to dwell more closely 
further on. Here we may remark that in the Protocol, printed by 
Gherardi, it had been oniginally written of the “Dialogue” publice 
cremandam fore, but, this was struck out, and prohibendum fore substi- 
tuted. So that it had been at first resolved, or at-least proposed, 
publicly to burn the “ Dialogue.” 

On the 21st of June, 1633, the first part of the decision was carried 
into action: Galileo was examined, ds to the “ Intention" under threat 
of torture, by the General Commissioner in presence of the Procurator 
Fiscal. Of this examination, too, we shall have more to say 
by-and-by. 

At. its close, Galileo was not permitted to feum to the Florentine 
Ambassadors, but detained in the Inquisition. On the following day, 
-June 22nd, the sentence of the Inquisition was pronounced on him in the 
Church of Santa Maria Sopra. Minerva. (This sentence has often been 
printed: i in Latin, amongst other places in the “ Pontifical Decrees,” om 
p- 57. But the Italian text, best rendered by Venturi, as Dr. Wohlwill 
points out in his appendix to the treatise “ Was Galileo torfured ?" was 
the original one.) After a rather elaborate report of the legal proceedings, 
the sentence runs: Galileo has in the highest degree incurred suspiciom 
of heresy by the Holy Office; he has incurred the suspicion of maintaining 
and believing (essertireso reemente sospetto di heresia, cioe Phaver tenuto 
e creduto) the false and Scripture-contradicting doctrine of the sun 
being the centre of the world, and not moving from east to west, and 
of the earth moving and not being the centre of the world ; and of having 
held and defended this opinion even after it had been declared opposed 
to Scripture; consequently Galileo has fallen under all the censures 
and punishments appointed by Holy Canons and other constitutions for 
such offences ; he may, however, be absolved from them by recanting, 
condemning, and abhorring the said errors and heresies and all others ; 
but in order that he should not remain wholly unpunished, and should 
in future be more careful, and to afford an example to others, the 
* Dialogue" is to be prohibited, and Galileo sentenced to imprisonment: 
for a period appointed by the Holy Office, and the wholesome penance 
leid on him of weekly repeating, during the next three years, the 
sevdn penitentia] Psalms. 

At the commencement of ue prcoalings ten Cardinals were named 
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members of the Inquizition, but the sentence is only ind by seven. . 
It is not, however, to be assumed that the three omitted were dis- 
sentients; probably some other cause accounted for their absence. 
Pieralisi says (ii. p. 218) one of the three who are missing, Cardinal 
Gaspar Borgia, was on very “bad terms with the Pope and with his 
colleagues, and seldom attended the sittings; Cardinal Antonio Bar- 
berini also seldom took part in them, because it was generally customary 
that the Oardinale-Nepoten (as was the case later with the Secretary 
of State) should have no share in the voting, so as to leave him greater 
freedom in dealing with public and private religious and political affairs. . 
Immediately ‘after the pronouncing of the sentence, Galileo made the 

desired recantation. Its tenor and form ("Pontifical Decrees,” p. 62) 
exactly correaponds with that of the sentence, and, omitting unim- 
portant phrases, ran as follows :— 


“GI swear that I always have believed, do now w believe, and with God's help 


. ever shall believe, all that the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church holds, 


preaches, and teaches. I am, however, dedlared by this Holy Office to be never- 
theless suspected of h , in that I have believed the sun to be the centre of 
the world and immovable, and the earth not the cantre of the world and 
movable, Therefore, in order to remove this well-founded suspicion from your 
Eminence and every Catholic Christian, I recant, I abjure, and condemn with 
sincere heart and genuine faith, the aforemid errors and heresies, and all other 
errors and sects contrary to the aforesaid Holy Church, and I swear that in 
future I will never, either in writing or by word of mouth, say or assert anythi 
that may bring me under a similar suspicion; but that rather I will should I - 
meet with any one heretically minded, or to be ted of heresy, denodnoe ` 
him to this Holy Office or to the Inquisition and Bishop of my place of abode; 
and further, I vow that I will perfect] fulfil all ces that this Holy Office 
has imposed or may impose on me. Should I—w. hich ch may God forbid—in any 
way break these my prom assurances, and solemn vows, I subject myself to 
all the punishments w holy Canons and other generalor special Constitutions 


re vided and promulgated for such offences. Bo help me God and His Holy 
, which I now hold in my hands.” - 


"This formula was read by Galileo on his knees according to the rule 
of the Inquisition. But that he was clothed the while in a shirt or in 
a vestment appointed to heretics is one of those touches which fancy, 
‘later on, added to the mournful spectacle. And the story of Galileo, 
after he had read his recantation and risen from his knees, stamping 
on the ground and saying, E pur si muove belongs to the legendary 
"halo with which he has been surrounded, and can hardly be traced 
further back than to the beginning of our own century. 

What Galileo thought while he underwent this spiritual torture we 
may confidently conjecture, and what ho felt can be easily imagined. But 
if he had suffered his thoughts ànd feelings to be heard, he would pro- 
bably have become what he never did become—a martyr to his scientifio ` 
convictions. In the sixteenfh century more than one distinguished 
man had been sentenced to death by the Roman Inquisition on account 


pf his religious convictions, Such a man as Galileo could hardly, in 
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1688, have met with such a fate, but a life of imprisonment would pro- 
bably have awaited him had he not submitted to the Inquisition. 
Under these circumstances we must judge an old man of seventy gently 
for having submitted to deny his convictions, and proved under examina- 
tion so little sincere and truth-loving. But the repulsion roused by 
the behaviour of his adversaries increases when we consider the treat- 
ment to which, in spite of his deep humiliation, Galileo was subjected 
by them. ] 

Before entering upon it, however, two points must be explicitly 
noticed. | 


* VIL 


In 1870, Dr. E. Wohlwill, in a small pamphlet, * Der Inquisitions 
Process des G. Galilei," sought to substantiate the supposition that the 
above-mentioned Protocol (No. iii. p. 80) of the 26th of February, 1616, 
respecting a warning given to Galileo by the Commissioner-General 
before a notary and witnesses, was not genuine, but fabricated in the 
year 1680 in order to make Galileo out guilty of disobedience to an 
officially delivered and special prohibition. The same suspicion was 
simultaneously expressed by G. Gherardiin the “ Rivista Europea.” 
The majority of those who have since dealt with the subject have agreed 
with this view of the Protocol being a forgery. Woblwill has again 
put it out in his new book, “ Ist Galilei Gefoltert" (p. 116). Gebler, 
indeed, who in his first book, “ Galilei Galileo” (1876), had adopted it, 
in his second, “Die Acten des Galileischen Processes,” written after 
seeing the law papers, retracted that adoption. But even after the 
publication of the prosecution records, Professor M. Cantor has en- 
deavoured to prove the unauthenticity of the Protocol, in the Berlin 
weekly paper, Die Gegenwart, 1877, Nos. 44-45. 

We will now inquire whether, in 1683, such'a legal document as this 
Protocol was necessary to procure Galileo's condemnation; whether 
but for it he would have been acquitted ; whether, consequently, his 
adversaries had an interest in fabricating such a deed. That they were 
capable of it we do not ‘contest, but the question as to their having a 
sufficient stake in its existence to lead them to do so, must, in my 
opinion, be answered in the negative. 

It is a mistake to suppose that in the year 1682 Galileo was pro- 
secuted by the Inquisition on plea of disobedience to the prohibition said 
to have been made to him in 1616 against teaching the Copernican 
system. Galileo was cited before the Inquisition on suspicion of heresy. 
The Copernican system had, in 1616, been declared false, and in opposi- 
‘tion to Scripture. If, therefore, it could be proved that in spite of this 
he had held and promulgated it as true, he was guilty of heresy. That 
he had promulgated it was assumed by the Inquisition to be proved ; 
its theologians had stated that, in the “ Dialogue” the doctrines of 
Copernicus had been defended, and Galileo himself on his first exami- 
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nation, of the 80th of. April had admitted' that ‘certain passages i of: his- 
work: might: be lgo construed., After this construction’ of .the objective’ 
popition,, there still remained the construction: of the “Intention.” of: 
the accused, whether he ‘did, -subjectively hold these heretical opinions: 
or; as -he himself affirmed on the 80th of April; did not‘inténd to con:' 
vey-them by his “Dialogue,” but-had only expressed himself incautiously 
therein. Had the Inquisition considered an heretical intention to be 
proved, it would have found Galileo guilty of heresy, and exacted from 
him. an.-abjuration of heresyyand ip case of his refusing to make it, 
would have been compelled to sentence him to death. But it assumed, 
on the contrary, that Galileo’s intentiqgn had ‘not been heretical, and 
therefore it was possible to accept from him a recantation which purged ' 
him from the suspicions of heresy by him incurred. This was called 
abjwratio de vehemente se suspicione: hereseos. In the event. of hib 
, ever :writing. on the subject of the Copernican doctrine in future: 
he. was warned that he would he looked: upon as a: backslider Wer 
relaprus) and: dealt with-accordingly. 

In order to justify & strong suspicion of Mines: against Galileo, it. 
was pleaded that ho must havé known the Copernican system to be: 
Keretical ; that in 1616 hé had been officially informed that he was for-: 
hidden to- hold or teach the samé, it being false and in oppositiom.to 
Holy Writ.:: This Galileo admitted ; the only. point at issue between hiin 
and-his judges Or, accusers’ was as to what’ form this had been statell:to 
himin; the Inquisition, supported by the Protocol in question, maintained’ 
that after a paternal admonition by Cardinal Bellarmine, he had been: 
prohibited i in the presence of a notary- and of: witnesses from teaching 
the Copernican theory £n ary way. Galileo affirmed that he recollected no; 
such formal and;special prohibition, and appealed to the testimonialrof 

' Cardinal Bellarmine already mentioned, in which hé was informed of the 
decision- (soon. after promulgated by thé Congrégation of the Index) that 
the Copernican: theory contradicted the Bible, and was therefore: neithet 
defensible nor£enable.. Now, the Protocel id question w85,-0f course, an 
important document on which to base the suspicion agairíst-Galileo; but 
v nQ'means & necessnry.one. In. the sentence published on the 22nd of 
June, 1688, the: Inquisition says t .“'That-the very testimonial of Cardinal - 

llarmine to which Galileo appeals i in defence, id in point of fact moat” 
cgmpromiging, for the Copernican theory is therein spoken of as oppdsed 
tothe Bible, whereas, „Galileo, in his ‘ Dialogue’ treated it! as, et 
least .probable;: though ^it; was impossible -thát- an opinion could. be 
probable: which:had been declared: contrary-&ó the Bible." "Thus -we see 
that, ‘had; the, Protovol- -not: been iri existehee, :the Inquisition- miglit 
equally have p*onounred aentehGé: against: the.aócused, that:tiis sentence 
was, not . actualy -- - based: on: the Protocol; ang consequently: Ahat.itbó 
Holy. Office had no particular - interest in forging iere o om; brad al 
. ~ Bot ag this. .,tgprogeh, gatnot bo substantiated, we ‘think. with ‚oble? 
that the. Inquisition laid itself opn “to~ ahother’ by making uso! of this . 
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document, while it lacked the, proper Jegal. form. . What we find in the 
law ‘papers, (Geblet, p; 49) appears to be only a.copy of a Protopol drawn 
up-in Cardinal Bejlarmine’s house on the 26th of February, 1610; The 
original, Gebler , informs us, (p. xxviik) is not at, present to be found 
in the Archives of the Inquisition, nor seems to have beep at. hand in 
1638 either, for ifa Protocol had been on the 26th of February d drawn 
up by the Commissioner-General before & notary and witnesses, it would 
have been signed not only by them, but by Galileo himself, as is the 
case with the one. printed (p. 65)... We may be sure that, if a, Protocol 
of 1616 with. Galileo's own signature had beep, extant in 1688, use 
would have been made of it at the examinatjon of the 12th of April. 
Therefore we may conclude that the Inquisition had nothing to go 
upon but the copy now to be found in the law papers, which, as it has 
no signature, was no authentic legal document. 

If I have, as I believe, shown that this Protocol has r no, ) decisive 
bearing upon Galileo’s sentence, the question of its being a forgery or 
not does not deserve to be dwelt upon at length in a sketch like the 
present, ` I content myself, therefore, with briefly pointing out-a few 
of my reasons for not thinking this proved. 

A contradiction is pointed out between the statement of the Protosol 
that in addition to Cardinal Bellarmine's warning there was that of 
the Commissioners of the Inquisition, not in any wise to continue to hold, 
to teach, or to defend the Copernican views, and the testimonial on which 
Galileo laid stress, which only required their not being held or defended. 
But if in the year 1638 weight were laid on this difference of style in 
the.prohibitions, it was not an essential ; the essential was that Galileo 
had been officially instructed that the Coperte views were false and 
opposed to Scripture, and, as to the other point, Galileo ‘allowed ‘that 
some Dominicaps had been present in’ the Cardinal’s chamber (Gebler, 
p.79). It is, possible thet the Commissioner himself was among ‘them, 
and that he had spoken to Galileo in the same sense as the Cardinal, 
though in the course of years Galileo might have forgotten this, as also 
the exact words used. We cannot, indeed, suppose that a formal 
Protocol was drawn up in his presence, but the Cardinal may have gone 
upon the plan recommended to the Florentine Inquisitor (Gebler;‘p. 08): 
he may have had a notary and witnesses at hand without Galileo being 
` aware of it, and the Protoco] may only have been drawn up after his 
departure. . That if drawn up by the regular notary of the Inquisition 
it should not be signed is not so strange as it may appear; the Protocols 
respecting the examinations of Galileo were pot signed. Bellarmine 
was a'Jesuit, and I gan suppose that he so arranged. the whole affair 
that the, admonition. he and the Commissioners: gaye should wear the 
appearance of a friendly and fatherly warning while protocolled as an 
official prohibition. The Cardinal may not have meant, td. apply 
to the Commissioner of. the : Holy Office if Galileo proved: tract- 
_able, but Galileo may not at. once, have :shown, himsdlf*so, and -herice 
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the Cardinal may have held it the parstutior to call in their support. On 
the 8rd of May ‘he informed the Inquisition that "Galileo had been 
. warned and had ‘acquiesced (moniius acquierit) (Gherardi, No. vi. 1) ; and 
on the 26th of May, when he gave the testimonial to Galileo, the der 
tlaration’ respecting the Copernican teaching was alone imparted. 
(Sologi 2 stata denuwiiata la dichiaratione, Gebler, p. 91.) We may 
conclude that nothing was said of the presence of the notary and wit- - 
nesses, , 
Hence it appears to me that this Protocol may be genuine and in the 
main correct; but, even were it forged, it was & forgery that had no 
important bearing on the issue of the prosecution. 


vui. 


The question which stands on the title-page of Dr. Wohlwill’s recent 
treatise, “Was Galileo tortured ?" has been answered in the affirmative by 
Libri, and lately by Gherardi, Gilberto, Govi, and some other Italians ; but 
Biot, Albert Madden, and the greater part of our modern authors, have 
‘answered it in the negative. A few indeed, as, for instance, Paralsappi, , 
Wagermann, had previously returned, as Wohlwill now does, an evasive ` 
reply. 

' — We have seen that in the decision arrived at by the Inquisition on 
the 16th of June, 1688, torture is orly spoken of as a threat in connection 
with the examination as to “ Intention ;" ipsum inierrogandum esse super 
intentione, eliam comminata ei tortura ei si sustinuerit, previa abjura- 

_tione di vehementi condemnatum ad carcerem (Gebler, p. 112). In this 
sentence the bearing of the expression e£ si sustinuerit is dark and con- 
tradictory. . If it be maintained that the proper reading is ef si sus- 

` tinuerit, not at si sustinuerit,it cannot be right to translate,as de L’Epinois 

‘and Gebler have done, he shall be threatened with torture, as meaning 
he shall really suffer torture. Wohlwill points out (p. 74) that there 
are only three possible renderings of the words: either sustinuerit implies 

. foriurum, and isto be translated, he shall be examined under threat of tor- 
ture, and if, after enduring it he persists in his former recantation, he shall 
be condemned to prison; or sustinuerit implies comminationem, he shall be 
examined under the threat of torture, and if, after enduring this threat, 
he will not consent to a farther confession, &c.; or, which means the 

‘same, the word sustinuerif may be used absolutely, and should be ren- 
dered, “If he, spite of the threat of torture, persists in his former 
declaration as to his ‘ Intention, ” &c. This last interpretation will, in 

‘the sequel, appear to be the correct one. 

* In the examination of the 21st of June, the question exclusively 

< under consideration was, conformably to the resolution of the 16th of 
June, that of construing Galileo’s “ Intention," that. is, as we have 

` already seen, whether he really held the heretical opinions which were, 
the Inquisition considered, proved to be put forth in his “ Dialogue." 

: Consequentl? Galileo was asked whether he held or had held (teneat vel — 
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tenuerit) the notion of the sun as centre of the world, &c. &c., to be true, 
Galileo replied, that before the decision of the Congregation of the Index 
(in the year 1616) he had been in doubt as to whether the Ptolemaic or 
Copernican view was the correct one ; since that time he had accepted 
the former as true throughout, and had held it undoubtingly, and therefore 
held it now. Against this it was urged that in the “ Dialogue" the Coper- 
nican view was defended, hence it was to be presumed that he had held 
it to be the true one, even after the decision of 1616; and that he was 
to speak the truth. Galileo persisted in his former statement; he had 
not written his “ Dialogue" to establish the Copernican system; he 
neither held it to be true, nor had done‘so since the year 1616. It was 
again urged that the “ Dialogue" left it to be inferred that at all events 
at the time of that publication he had held it to be true, and that if he 
did not resolve to confess the truth, the proper means would have to be 
resorted to (deveniaiur conira ipsum ad remedia juris el facti opportune); 
to which Galileo replied, “I do not entertain the opinions of 
Copernicus, nor have entertained them since I was instructed to re- 
nounce them; for the rest I am in your hands, do what you will." 
Again he was told to speak the truth, or the rack would be applied 
(alias deveniatur ad torturam). Galileo answered, “I am here to show 
myself cbedient, and I have, as already said, not held those opinions 
since the aforesaid decision." The Protocol then concludes, “ And since 
there was nothing farther to be obtained (et cum nihil aliud posset haberi— 
that is, therefore, as much as—cum sustenerit), he was, according to the 
decree (of the 16th of June), after he had signed (the Protocol), taken 
back to his place" (to the room appointed him as prison).  . 

With this, too, but for an expression to be noticed later, the reports 
of the public sentence published on the 22nd of June agreed: “ As it 
appears to us that thou hast not spoken the whole truth relatively to 
thine intentions, we have considered it necessary to subject thee to a 
rigorous examination (gixdicassimo esser necessario coniro di te al rigo- 
roso esame). This is the expression to be commented on: “ At this thou 
hast, without prejudice to what thou hadst confessed and what has been 
said against thee relatively to thine ‘Intention,’ answered as a Catholic 
(that is, affirmed that thou dost not hold the heretical Copernican 
opinions to be true), we therefore declare . . . . that thou hast come 
` under a grave suspicion of heresy before this Holy Office." 

Now if Galileo had really been tortured the Protocol of the 2lat of 
June must have been differently expressed. We have exact information 
as to the Inquisition's mode of procedure in Galileo's time given in the 
publication, 1625 and 1665, of the ** Sacro Arsenale,” an official account 
of the manner of conducting prosecutions by the Inquisitor Masini 
of Bologna (b “Wohlwill,” p. 17 ; Pieralisi; “Urbano VIIL;" p. 280). 
According to it the accused was first told during the examination, in the 
usual way, that if he would not speak the truth the preper methods 
must be employed against him (conira cum deveniaiur ad remedia juris 
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aes qu. ditio "ad. incus Jf, the judges poor go 
further it. Was. necessary that they, should. came to a formal resolution as 
to, the application of torture, and should. the’ accused desire it -have him 
examined by- & doctor. as to whether he could undergo it without peril, to 
life.,, > ‘After that he was: Jed into the tortnre-chamber; ‘and there, what: 

ever; befall him; both questions, asked .and answers ‘made, Pad tonbo 
entered-with preciseness in a; Protocol; ; 

The threat of torture indeed. appears, ‘from tha Protdool. of the lat of 
June, to have been uttered;in the manner here, prescribed, but-had he 
been really tortured, the following sentence would not haye been, “ And 
since there was no more eee was. ... led back to his place” 
(el-cum nikil aliud posset, habere . . remissus fuil ad suum locum), 
but, “It was resolved, to torture Galileo, and he was led into the 
torture-chamber.” Tunc: doniens sedentes (so the formula runs in the 
t Sacro Arsenale ") visa ` pertinacia ed ‘obstinatione, dpriws consitiute, 

: visoque' el. mature considerato, toto. tenore -processus ... . .- deo reveruat . 
= constitutwm esse torquendum tormento fenis pro veritate habenda. 
, Kt ideq mandaverunt ipsum constitutum duci | ad locum iormeniorum, 

From comparing :the Protocol of June 21 with the “ Sacro Arsenale” 
it seems, therefore, proved that Galileo was only threatened with torture, 
not actually tortured. If:it be said in the sentence of the 21st June 
that the Inquisition considered it necessary to employ the rigorous ex- 
amination (esame rigoroso), we are to pnderstand thereby. examination 
under threat of torture, -agreeably to the decree of the 16th of June; 
ipsum. interrogandum esse super intentions eliam comminata ei tortura. — ' 
.- "This has been the conclusion arrived at by most of. the. later authors 
who have written about Galileo’s prosecution, - though, Wohlwill brings 
several weighty arguments against it.  Examen.rigorosum is in the lan; 
guage of the Inquisition, as he points ont, in the “ Sacro Arsenale,” 
synonymous with fortura, But it was also, as Wohlwill further- shows, 
customary .to say, that torture.has. been employed against the accused 

: when he ‘had only been led from, the judgment:hall-to the torture- 
chamber, and after.being shown the.’ instruments: ‘of torture and hearing ~ 
the modes of their’ application described, there: threatened with such 
application, while to increase the terror of the accused still further, he 
was undressed and bound by the torturer, -and ‘brought-to the very 
‘side of the rack, there. to. be awed, questioned, and: threatened... This 

procedure was ‘called, territio realis, in contradigtinction - to. territio 
eraki oder Jevis ; threat af tartans, which, was wont to: be 3 made in, the 
place of judgment, aud therefore qutaide the;torture- charnber, ‘and{-this 
territio’ realis, was, BR we have . said, equally. with actual, torture, styled 
examen rigürorsm.. "There were further, as‘we, learn from the “ Sacro 

Arsenale, » different- stager of | "torture; ,;some- that. hardly ` deserved- the 
jrameé. of togtpre, just as «a slight feverish attack, papnot:be called. .& fever. 

dt is clear thatsGalileo cannot have, been: -subjected -to, severa. torture on 
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the 21st of June, otherwise he would have been in no condition to read his 
recantation in the church on the 22nd, or at all events to walk a fort- 
night later—he being an old man'of seventy—four Italian ‘miles, as 
Nicolini's report informs us he did. The expression in the sentence, 
examen rigorosim, need nof therefore be held to mean that Galileo was 
actually tortured, it might equally have been applied if the territio realis 
took place. 

If, however, Wohlwill correctly 'interprets the expression’ examen 
rigorosum, the territio realis at least must have taken place. Now, the 
threat described in the Protocol of the 21st of: June is manifestly not 
the ferritio realis, but verbalis. Hence Wohlwill concludes’ that this 
Protocol is not authentic, that the original may have mentioned the 
leading Galileo into the torture chamber and the aforesaid ferritio realis, 
or possibly even some slight torturing, and hence the substitution of a 
forged document. This Protocol has, indeed, Gakileo's signature (Gebler, 
p. 114), but possibly Wohlwill may find in the remark of Gebler some 
grounds for suspecting its authenticity. "This signature of Galileo’s is, 
unlike all his others, written with a remarkably trembling hand. It 
reveals the fearful excitement into which the unhappy old man was thrown. 

Thus then the question, * Was Galileo tortured ?" is to be answered 
as folows. 'In the sense generally understood he was not tortured. 
Butif Wohlwill be right he did 'on the 21st of June undergo the 
territio realis. If the Protocol of the 21st of June be genuine and 
entire, he only underwent the ¢erritio verbalis in the judgment hall. 
In this last case the expression eramen rigorosum in the sentence, is a 
departure from the usual language of the Inquisition when describing 
the mere threatening with torture made in the judgment hall, or, as 
Brenna had already conjectured in 1778 (see Wohlwill p. 6), the 
sentence indicated according to the custom, or, as it is said, to the style 
of the Inquisition implies what usually occurred, but in this case did not 
actually occur. 

As we have already said,the indignation which the conduct of Galileo’s 
opponents awakens in us, is increased by the contemplation of their 
treatment of him after his sentence and récantation. It is the great 
fault of many accounts of his prosecution that they dwell upon fables 
of his imprisonment and torture, and pass aes. over the actually 
verified occurrences of later years. : 

On the 22nd of June, 1683, Galileo, as we have seen, was sentenced 
to an imprisonment, the period of which was to be fixed by the Inquisi- 
tion. On the following day, however, instead of detention in the 
buildings, he was interned in the Palace'of the Florentine Ambassador 
(Gherardi, No. xv). He theh addressed a petition to the Pope, pray- 
ing that he might return to Florence on account of his illness, and 
because he was there expecting a sister with eight children for whom he 
had to provide. This petition was not granted, but the Inquisition 
permitted him td take up his dwelling at Siena (Gebler, p. 114).. This 
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permission was communicated to him on the 2nd of July by the General 

*Commissioner in the following fórm: He might leave Rome and go 
direct to Siena, there immediately to report himself to the Archbishop, 
and to follow his instructions; he was under no circumstances whatever 
to leave Siena without a written permission by the Inqnisition. 

On the 6th. of July Galileo left Rome, on the. 9th reached Siena, 
where he spent five months with his friend, Archbishop Arcaneo Piero 

. Comini, who on the 10th announced Galileo’s arrival to the Inquisition, 
adding that he would punctually obey its instructions (Gebler, p. 117). 
From Siena Galileo renewed his- attempts to gain leave to return to 
Florence, and these were heartily and repeatedly seconded by the 
Florentine Ambassador. This, however, the Inquisition refused, but on 
the Ist of December, 1688, consented to Galileo’s return to his property, 
Ancetri near Florence, under the condition of receiving no visitors ' 
there (Gebler, p. 168; Gherardi, No. v.. A letter of thanks from 
Galileo, dated the 17th of December, was read at a sitting of the Inqui- 
sition on the 12th of January, 1684. It was addressed to a Cardinal, 
probably to Francisco Barberini (Gebler, p. 168; com. Gherardi, 
No. xxi.) 

, In February, 1684, an apparently anonymous denunciation of Galileo 
: and the Archbishop of Siena was laid before the Inguisition. It was 
said of the former that, favoured by the Archbishop, he had spread 
abroad in Siena opinions other than Catholic, and of the latter that he 
had expressed to many his conviction that Galileo had been unfairly sen- 
tenced, that the Inquisition was not justified im -rejecting views of 
natural philosophy which had been, mcontrovertibly proved, that Galileo 
was the firat man. in thé world, and would for ever live in his writings, 
though they were now prohibited, and meet with the agreement of later 
and better times. 

The Inquisition, however, seems, 80 far as the Archbishop was con- 
cerned, to have given no heed to this denunciation, but it continued to 
show itself obdurate against Galileo. 

On the 28rd of March it came to a resolution about a request made 
by the Florentine Ambassador, that Galileo might return to Florence on 
account of his increasing infirmities, which required regular medical 
attendance. The request was refused, and the Florentine inquisitors 
commissioned to inform Galileo that he must desist from such petitions, 
otherwise the Inquisition would be compelled to: have him brought back 
to be imprisoned in Rome (Gebler, p. 173; Gherardi, No. xxii. On 
the lst of April the Inquisitor wrote back word that he had made the 
desired communication to Galileo, who excused himself by saying that 
he suffered from a terrible rupture; and that his villa being, moreover, #0 
near to the town that he could easily obtain medical’ attendance and 
remedies, he would in future not trouble the Holy Congregatio 
any more.,. o 

During the following years many influential men laboured in vain to 
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obtain Galileo's pardon. It was in the December of 1687 that Galileo 
became completely blind. A short time before he had received a visit 
from Milton, then a young man of twenty-nine. On the 12th of 
December his friend Castelli wrote to him, saying he had heard 
that the prohibition of 1684 did not apply to direct appeals made to the 
Inquisition by Galileo, but to the petitions of others on his behalf. In 
January, 1685, therefore, Galileo sent to the Roman tribunal a petition, 
drawn up by Castelli, praying for mercy on the grounds that, as the 
accompanying medical opinion showed, he had, after long and dangerous 
illness, completely lost his sight, and was in imminent need of medical 
care, Thereupon, on the 4th of February, the Inquisition resolved to 
demand from the Florentine Ambassador a report as to Galileo’s state of 
health, and also an expression of opinion as to whether Galileo’s return 
to Florence was likely to give rise to meetings or conversations in which 
the condemned doctrine of the earth’s motion might be revived (Gherardi, 
No. xiii.) The Inquisitor, therefore, reported on the 18th of February 
as follows: “TI have found him perfectly blind. “He does, indeed, hope 
for recovery, the cataract having formed during the last aix months, but 
the doctor thinks the case hopeless because of his age and bad state of 
health. He suffers, moreover, from a bad rupture, from constant pains, 
and such sleeplessness that, as his household assure me, he does not 
sleep one whole hour out of the four-and-twenty. He is in Bo wretched 
& plight as rather to resemble a corpse than a living man. ‘The villa is 
far from the town and not'easily reached, so that Galileo can only 
occasionally, and with a good deal of trouble and expense, obtain 
medical assistance... . . Should his Holiness allow him to live in 
Florence he will, I believe, have no opportunity of social mtercourse, 
and, if he had, he is grown so humble that an express admonition will 
be found sufficient" (Opere, 282—281; G. Galilei, p. 846). In the 
records of the prosecution, strange to say, Galileo's petition and this 
report are not to be found. 

On the 25th of February, 1688, the Inquisition resolved to permit 
Galileo to reside in his house in Florence in order to receive medical 
attendance; but this was under condition that he should not go into 
the town to pay visits, and that in his own house no publie or private 
conversations should be held respecting the Copernican opinions; this 
the Inquisitor was to forbid, under the «everest penalties, and also 
io have him watched (Gherardi, No. xxiv.). Accordingly, on the 
9th of March the Inquisitor wrote to Galileo that he might return to 
Florence, but was at once to come to him to hear further. On the 
following day Galileo did return to Florence, and the Inquisitor made 
known to him the injunctions of the Holy Office, to be obeyed under 
pain of excommunication and imprisonment for life (Gebler, p. 860). 

As Easter was drawing near a special permission of the Inquisition 
had to be obtained before he could hear mass, confess, qnd communi- 
cate in a ciurch adjoining his house. 
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On the 26th of: June, 1688, the Florentine Inquisitor had to report that 
a, Dutch general: had been sent by the States to deliver a. present td 
Galileo, and to confer with him on. the measuring of: longitudes" at ‘sea? 
The Inquisition’s determination of the 18th of July on this subject was 
as follows : “Tf this German savant was a heretic, or came from g heretioal 
town,-he was not to see Galileo ; if, however, both the man ànd thé city 
of his birth were Catholic, he might do so; the Inquisitor was not to. 
interfere with . the -visit, but the earth’s motion was nòt to be treated 
of", (Gherardi, No. xxyi.; Gebler, p. 179). On: ‘the 26th of July,.the 
Inquisitor reported -that the learned man in question had not after all 
visited Florence ; ‘but that the States had, by some German merchant; 
sent a letter and valuable present (a gold’ chain). to Galileo. :"He 
had; however, declined to receive either. ' The Inquisition on the 5th of 
August, determined that the Inquisitor should informi Galileo of their 
having . - heard: ihis with great satisfaction Faser No. xxvii, 3 
Gebler, p. 180). : 

-After this Galileo was more mildly treated... His friend. and papi 
Castelli was, through the intercession of the Florentine Ambassador, 
allowed to converse on scientific subjects with:him, on the one.condition 
that there should always ‘be a third person present, and that the Coper- 
nican theory should never be alluded to on pain of excommunication 
(Gebler, p -i Ina lotter of the 28rd of October, 1688, to ne 
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matters prohibited by the Church, Gas p. 175). The eaten 
consequently resolved that the Florentine Ambassador should’ permit’ 
Castelli more. frequently to converse with, Galileo on scientific subjects, ` 
but always with the same reservation, under pain of the Pope/s fate 
sententia (Gebler, p. 181), , It would seem that intercourse: with 
Galileo was: now permitted to other friends. and disciples." During 
the last year of his life he occupied himself unceasingly with scientific 
. inquiries, and appears to have corresponded freely with his fellow 
. Towards the end of 1688 he returned to his villa Ancetri, and never 
more left it. Among the legal documents published by Gherardi we 
find the notice that on the 27th of April, 1689, an attempt was made 
by Galileo to obtain a full pardon from the Inquisition ; that the Car- 
dinals had resolved to lay it bafore the Pope, bat that the latter, t ‘on the 
28th of April, refused his consent (Nos. xxviii, xxix.). . 

On ithe 8th of January, 1642, Galileo, having nearly secus the 
age of seventy-eight, died after receiving the Sacrament, in presence of 
his son and of both his pupils, Viviani and Torricelli, who, during the 
last months, had been constantly with him, and alee of oro officials of 
the Inquisition. . 

. There were. some, who thought that his will, being that of a man 
suspected of feresy, would not stand, and that-he would not be laid in 
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consecrated ground.- However, his ‘will was accepted; but the desire 
he had expressed ‘in: it of being laid in his family vault in Santa ` 
Croce in Florence was not complied: with; he was merely lgid in a side 
chapel in that church. After his death ‘and burial the Inquisitor sent 
a report to Rome, and mentioned that ‘there was an intention to erect 
a monument to him. ' The Inquisition ‘decreed on the 28rd of January 
to instruct the Inquisitor that he must skilfully endeavour to persuade. 
the Grand Duke that it was unfitting that one who, like Galileo, had 
been sentenced to do penance before the tribunal of the Holy Office, 
and who had died before the expiry of his period of penance; should 
haye a monument erected to his memory; the well-disposed would be 
offended thereby, and the reputation for piety of the Grand Duke him- 
self endangered. But in the event of the Grand Duke not. being 
influenced by such representations, the: Inquisitor should take heed lest 
in the funeral inscription or oration- any expression be used which 
should trench upon the reputation of the Holy Office. 

At. that time, however, neither monument .nor inscription . was 
realized. It was only about a hundred years after Galileo’s death, 
under Pope Clement XIL, that the Inquisitor of Florence wrote to 
apprise the Congregation of the Holy Office that Cavaliere Neroni had 
been with him, -and had ‘mentioned ‘a proposal to erect,.in Santa 
Croce, a handsome monument of marble;and. bronze; for which purpose 
a descendant of Galileo’s (more. probably his -pupil Viviani). had, in 
1689, left 4,000 seudi-by will. Neroni had inquired whether there was 
any decree of the Inquisition that could prevent or interfere with the 
erection of this memorial (Gebler; p. 182). The Inquisition in the first 
place laid the question before its counsellors. (It ison this oacasion that 
that short report of Galileo’s sentence was compiled from the law papers 
which we find printed in Gebler, p. 188). On the 14th of June the 
counsellors resolved to reply to the Florentine Inquisitor that he need ` 
not hinder the erection of a monument to Galileo, but that he must 
actively exert himself to get sight of the intended inscription, and send 
it to Rome there to receive the proper additions, This resolve was 
arrived at on the 16th of June, 1734 (Gebler, p. 184; Gherardi, 
No. xxxii) Whether the inscription was really sent to Rome I know 
not. The prosecution deeds close with the aforesaid transaction. 


IX, 


The motion of the earth is indeed at the present time acknowledged 
by the very authorities who denounced this thesis as heretical, and 
condemned Galileo because of it. But in the seventeenth century they 

did all that lay in their power to suppress the new teaching. 

On the 16th of June, 1688, the Inquisition resolved that Galileo's 
“ Dialogue" should be prohibited, copies of his sentence and of the prohi- 
bition to be sent to all.apostolic Nuncios ‘and Inquisitore, especially to 
the Inquisitor in Florence, who was to read it aloud Before a full 
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assembly of the Florentine Inquisition; to which the counsellors were to . 
be invited and as many professors of mathematics as possible (Gherardi,: 
No. xiii.; Gebler, p. 112). On the'80th of June this order was entered: 
more fully in the legal dotuments (Gebler, p. 114): “ His Holiness. 
has commanded that the Florentine Ambassador should have.a copy of- 
the sentence passed on Galileo and of his recantation sent to him, in order 
that he may read them at a sitting of the Inquisition to the counsellors 
and’ office-bearers, and the’ professors of philosophy and mathematics: 
invited. Copies are also to be sent to all apostolic Nuncios and local. 
Inquisitors, especially those of Padua and Bologna, who will give notice: - 
of them to their vicars in order that they may come.to the POOLNE 
of all professors of philosophy and mathematics.” 

On ‘the 2nd of July these copies were sent out with an accompanying i 
paper of Cardinal Antonio Barberini (Cardinalis S. Onufrie) which con- 
cludes thus: “ The professors should be made aware of how it fared with 
Galileo, that they may recognize the grievousness of his errors, and 
guard themselves against the errors and the punishment they would 
incur were they to fall into the same” (Gebler, p. 428). 

The law papers contain a whole‘series of letters in which the Nanto 
and Inquisitors dnnounce their reception of the documents above-men-- 
tioned and their compliance, or intended compliance, with the instruc- 
tions of the Inquisition. It appears that some who only expressed their 
intention to comply, were after a while required to report having 
done so (Gebler, pp. 127, 141, 158). These letters, mostly uniform 
in character, afford only a few details of any interest, as for example: - 
“The Florentine Inquisitor states that he has invited as many philo- 
sophers and mathematicians as were to be had (about fifty in number), : 
to the reading of the sentence and recantation” (p. 127). ‘The Paduan 
Inquisitor announces that’ the philosopher Fortunio Liceto had made: 
over a copy of the ‘Dialogue’ sent him by- Galileo, and that he. 
had also ‘come upon the book in the library there" (p. 186). “The 
Inquisitor of Reggio inquires whether he is to have the communication 
of the Roman Inquisition printed in full or merely a notice of it” (p. 148). 
“The Inquisitor of Pisa laments that the Vicar of the Archbishop should 
have obtained a copy of the documents sooner than he did, and therefore’ 
anticipated him in the publication of the same” (p. 149). “The: 
Venetian Inquisitor speaks of the opinions put forth by Galileo in his 
‘Linceo,’ and thus appears to have taken ‘ Linceo’ to be the title 
of thé book (p. 24) Galileo had signed himself on the title-page 
Linceo—that is, member of the academy of Lincei. The Inquisitor at 
Ceneda speaks of a decree, thirteen years old, respecting the book of 
Nicolo Copernico Hettore" (p. 125). The Nuncio at Brussels encloses 
a letter from the tector of the English College at Donay, Matthaeus 
Kellison, who says :— I have at once brought the matter before the 
chancellor and other professors of this university, and they are far from 
agreeing wat these fanatical opinions of Copernicus (Awis phanatice 
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opinioni) on the contrary thy have" alwrüys-opposed-them in their lectures 
(ut ilam e scholis swis semper explodendam et essibelandum duxcrinit. 
In our English college.that paradox pever has, been and never will be 
maintained, rather . have qwe ips aan it and evér shall abhor” 
(P. 170). > I oa d 

. Galileo's '* Dialoghe” wás:ihus iios upon ‘thé ‘Index, x RU ad we 
Hees already shown, there had since 1616 stood the observation that all 
books whatever teaching the Copernican view were prohibited. _ Under the 
learned Pope Benedict? XIV. these universal prohibitions were struck out; ^ 
but the special prohibition against thé, original edition of, Copernicus, a 
book of “Replies,” and the “ Dialogue" of Galileo, remained in. force 
until our own century. It is true that tha" ^ Dialogue" was, with the 
ecclesiastical permission, printed in Padua; 1748, among. the collective 
works of is but his. sentence and: his. recantation, were prefixed 
toit. . 
In 1820 the Magister Sacri Palat;e Filippo. Anfoasi refused the impri- 
matur for a school-book to Canon Joseph Settete, professor of optics and 
astronomy, because the Copernjcan system. was not, put, out hypotheti- 
cally therein. Settete appealed ‘to Pope Pius VIL, who referred the 
matter to the Congregation of the Holy Office, On the 16th of 
August, 1820, it pronounced that the book was not to be suppressed; 
the Pope accepted the determination, and accordingly it was . printed 
unaltered with the ratification of the Inquisition. Anfossi made further 
objections on the ground of the prior decree, and had a separate 
treatise printed bearing the title “Can any one who has signed the 
Tridentine Confession of Faith accept the Motion of the Earth and the 
Immovability of the Sun, not as a mere Hypothosis, but as actually 
true, and, as a Thesis, teach and defend it? A Theologico-Moral 
Inquiry." The Cardinals of the Inquisition declared, however, despite 
this remonstrance, that in Rome—asince the year 1820!—the impri- 
mafur was granted to all books in which the “ universal view of 
modern astronomers as to the earth’s motion, &c., was propounded,” and 
this decree was ratified by Pius VII. on the 25th of September, 1822. 
In the next edition of the Index, which appeared in 1885, the books of 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo were omitted. 

We now have therefore an official declaration on the part of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office and of the Index—a declaration, 
moreover, ratified by the Pope himself—that when Paul V. and Urban 
VIIL, through their Congregations, condemned the Copernican system 
as heretical, they were under an error. 

We lack space to criticize manifold attempts of Curialistic authors 
to controvert the argumenta against the infallibility of the Pope 
which the prosecution of Galileo affords. I would once more call 
attention to a.very well written pamphlet, “ The Pontifical Decrees 
against the Motion of the Earth considered in their Bearing on the 
Theory ef Advanced Ultramontanism" (second edition, revised, London ; 
Longmans, 1870), and shall quote its conclusion here— 
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Among the' things which the history of Galileo’s case incontrovertibly 
teaches are these: . 

1. Rome—i.e. a Pontifical Congregation. mi by the Pope—may 
put forth a decision scientifically false and doctrinally erroneous. 

2. It does not follow, from the Church having been informed that 
the Pope had ordered a Catholic to abandon an opinion as indefensible 
and untenable, that the opinion may not be true and sound. 

.8. The Pope may call upon a Catholic to give unreserved assent to a 


` Sont doctrinally erroneous. 


4. The Pope may command a Pontifical Congregation to promulgate, 
as a portion of the teaching of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church, that which is scientifically false and doctrinally erroneous. 

5. The true interpretation of Our Lord’s promises to St, Peter per- 
mits us to say that a Pope may, when acting officially, confirm his 
brethren the Cardinals in an error touching the matter of faith, and use 
his authority as Pope to indoctrinate the Church with a false opinion 
respecting Holy Scripture. 

6. It is not always for the good of the Church that Catholica should 


- think as Rome does, even on & point of doctrine. 
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ANIMAL INSTINCT IN IT3 RELATION TO THE MIND OF MAN. 


HE Dipper or Water-ousel (Cinclus aquaticus) is well known to 
ornithologists as one of the most curious and interesting of 
British birds. Its special habitat is clear mountain streams. These it 
never leaves except to visit the lakes into which or from which they 
flow. Without the assistance of webbed feet, it has extraordinary 
powers of swimming and of diving—moving about upon and under the 
surface with more than the ease and dexterity of a fish —hunting along 
the bottom ss if it had no power to float—flosting on the top as if it 
had no power to sink—now diving where the stream is smooth, now 
where it is quick and broken, and suddenly reappearing perched on the 
summit of some projecting point. Its plumage is in perfect harmony 
with its haunts—dark, with a pure white breast, which looks exactly 
like one of the flashes of light so numerous in rapid streams, or one of 
the little balls of foam which loiter among the stones. Its very song is 
set to the music of rapid waters. From the top of a bank one can often 
get quite close to it when it i» singing, and the harmony of its notes 
with the tinkling of the stream is really curious. It sings, too, when all 
other birds but the Robin is silent—when the stones on which it sits 
are circled and rimed with ice. No bird, perhaps, is more specially 
adapted to a very special home and very peculiar habits of life. 
The same species, or other forms so closely similar as to seem mere 
varieties, are found in almost every country of the world where there 
are mountain streams. And yet it is a spegies having no very near 
affinity with any other bird, and it constitutes by itself & separate 
genus, It is therefore a species of great interest to the naturalist, and 
raises some of the most perplexing questions connected with the “ origin 
of species.” 
In 1874 a pair of these birds built their nest at Invertrf, in a hole 
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in the wall of a small tunnel constructed to carry a rivulet under the 
walks of a pleasure ground. The season was one of great drought, and 
- the rivulet, during the whole time of incubation and of the growth of 
the young in the nest, was nearly entirely dry. One of the nestlings, 
when almost fully fledged, was taken out by the hand for examination, 
an operation which so alarmed the others that they darted out of the 
hole, and ran and fluttered down the tunnel towards its mouth. At that 
point a considerable pool of water had survived the drought, and lay in 
the paths of the fugitives. They did not at all appear to seek it; on 
the contrary, their flight seemed to be as aimless as that of any other 
fledgling would have been in the same predicament. But one of them 
stumbled into the pool. The effect was most curious. When the young 
bird touched the water, there was & moment of pause, as if the creature 
were surprised. Then instantly there seemed to wake within it the 
sense of its hereditary powers. Down it dived with all the facility of 
its parents, and the action of its wings under the water was a beautiful 
exhibition of the double adaptation to progression in two very. different 
elements, which is peculiar to the wings of most of the diving birds. 
The young Dipper was immediately lost to sight among some weeds, and - 
80 long did it remain under water, that.I feared it must be drowned. 
But in due time it reappeared all right, and being recaptured, was 
replaced i in the*nest. 

‘Later in the season, on a secluded lake in one of the Hebrides, I 
‘observed a Dun-diver, or female of the Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus 
Serrator), with her brood of young ducklings. On giving chase in the 
boat, we soon found that the young, although not above a fortnight old, 
had such extraordinary powers of swimming and diving, that it was 
almost impossible to capture them. The distance they went under 
water, and the unexpected places in which they emerged, baffled all our 
efforts for a considerable time. At last one of the brood made for the 
shore, with the objeot of hiding among the grass and heather which 
frihged the margin of the lake. We pursued it as closely as we could, 
but when the little bird gained the shore, our boat was still about. 
twenty yards off. Long drought had left a broad margin of small flat ` 
stones and mud between the water and the usual bank. I saw the little 
bird ron up about a couple of yards from the water, and.then suddenly 
disappear. Knowing what was likely to be enacted, I kept my eye fixed 
on the spot; and when the boat was run upon the beach, I proceeded to 
find and pick up the chick. But on reaching the place of disappear- 
ance, no sign of the young "Merganser was to be seen. The closest 
scrutiny, with the certain knowledge that it was there, failed to enable 
me to detect it. Proceeding cautiously forwards, I soon became oon- 
vinced that I had already overshot the mark; and, on turning round, it 
was only to see the bird rise like an apparition from the stones, and 
dashing past the stranded boat, regain the lake,—where, having now 
recovered 4t# wind, it instantly dived and disappeared. The tactical 
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skill of the whole of this manœuvre, and the success with which it was 
executed, were greeted with loud cheers from the whole party; and our 
&dmiration was not diminished when we remembered that some two 
weeks before that time the little performer had been coiled up inside 
the shell of an egg, and that about & month before it was apparently 
nothing but a mass of albumen-and of fatty oils. 

The third case of. animal instinct which I shall here mention was of 
& different but of an equally common kind. In walking along the side 
of a river with overhanging banks, I came suddenly on a common Wild 
Duck (Anas Boschus), whose young were just out. Springing from 
under the bank, she fluttered out into the stream with loud cries and 
with all the struggles to escape of a helplessly wounded bird. To 
simulate the effects of suffering from disease, or from strong emotion, 
or from wounds upon the human frame, is a common necessity of the 
actors art, and it is not often really well done. The tricks of the 
theatre are seldom natural, and it is not without reason that “ theatrical” 
has become a proverbial expression for false and artificial representations 
of the realities of life. It was therefore with no small interest that on 
this, as on many other occasions, I watched the perfection of an art 
which Mrs. Siddons might have envied. The laboured and half- 
convulsive flapping of the wings, the wriggling of the body, the straining 
of the neck, and the whole expression of painful and abortive effort, 
were really admirable. When her struggles had carried her a consider- 
able distance, and she saw that they produced no effect in tempting us 
to follow, she made resounding flaps upon the surface of the water, to 
secure that attention to herself which it was the great object of the 
manouyre to attract, Then rising suddenly in the air, she made a 
great circle round us, and returning to the spot, renewed her endeavours 
as before. It was not, however, necessary; for the separate instinct of 
the young in successful hiding effectually baffled all my attempts to 
discover them. 

Let us now look at the questions which these several exhibitions of 
animal instinct cannot fail to suggest; and first let us take the case of 
the young Dipper. There was no possibility of imitation here. The 
rivalet beneath the nest, even if it had been visible to the nestlings, had 
been dry ever'since they had been hatched. ‘The river into which it 
ordinarily flowed was out of sight. The young Dippers never could 
have seen the parent birds either swimming or diving. This, therefore, 
is one of the thousand cases which have driven the “experience” school 
of philosophy to take up new ground. The young Dipper here cannot 
possibly have had any experience, either through the process of incipient 
effort, or through the process of sight and imitation. Nature is fall of 
similar cases. In face of them it is now no longer denied that in all 
such cases “ innate ideas” do exist, and that “ pre-established harmonies” 
do prevail in Nature. These old doctrines, so long ridiculed gnd denied, 
have come to be admitted, and the new philosophy is satisfied with 
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‘attempts to explain how these “ideas” came to be innate, and how 
these harmonies came to be pre-established. The explanation is, that 
though the efficiency of experience as the cause or source of instinct 
must be given up as regards the individual, we may keep it as regards 
the race to which the individual belongs. The powers of swimming 
and diving, and the impulse to use them for their appropriate purpose, 
were indeed innate in the little Dipper of 1874. But then they were 
not innate in its remote progenitors. They were acquired by those 
progenitors through gradual effort—the trying leading to success, and ` 
the success again leading to more trying—both together leading first to- 
special faculty, then to confirmed habit, and then, by hereditary trans- 
mission, to instinct, * organized in the race.” Well, but even if this be 
true, was not the disposition of the progenitors to make the first efforts 
in the direction of swimming and diving, and were not the organa 
which enabled them to do so, as purely innate as the perfected instinct 
and the perfected organs of the Dipper of to-day? Did there ever 
erist in any former period of the world what, so far as I know, does 
certainly not exist now—any animal with dispositions to enter on a new 
career, thought of and imagined for the first time by itself, unconnected 
with any organs already fitted for and appropriate to the purpose? 
Even the highest acquirements of the Dog, under highly artificial con- 
ditions of existence, and under the guidance of persistent “ interferences 
with Nature,” are nothing but the special education of original instincts. 
In the almost human caution of the old and well-trained pointer when 
approaching game, we see simply a development of the habit of all pre- 
datory animals to pause when close upon an unseen prey—a pause requisite 
to verify the intimations of smell by the sense of sight, and also for pre- 
paring the final spring. It is true that Man “ selects,” but he can only 
select out of what is already there, The training and direction which 
he gives to the promptings of instinct may properly be described as the 
result of experience in the animal under instruction: and it is un- 
doubtedly true that, within certain limits (which, however, are after all 
very narrow), these results do tend to become hereditary. But there is 
_ nothing really analogous in Nature to the artificial processes of training 
to which Man subjects the animals which are capable of domestication. 
. Or if there be anything analogous—if animals by themselves can school 
themselves by gradual effort into the development of new powers—if the 
habits and powers which are now purely innate and instinctive were - 
once less innate and more deliberate—then it will follow that the earlier 
faculties of animals have been the higher, and that the leter faculties 
are the lower, in the scale of intelligence. This is hardly consistent 
with the idea of evolution,—which is founded on the conception of an 
unfolding or development from the lower to the higher, from the simple 
to the complex, from the instinctive to the rational. My own belief is, ' 
that whateres of truth there is in the doctrine of evolution is to be found 
in this conception, whiob, so far as we can see, does seem to be embodied 
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in the history of organic life. I can therefore see no light in this now 
explanation to account for the existence of instincts which are certainly 
antecedent to all individual experience—the explanation, namely, that 
they are due to the experience of progenitors “ organized in the race." 
It involves assumptions contrary to the analogies of Nature, and at 
variance with the fundamental facts, which are the best, and indeed the. 
only, basis of the theory of evolution. There is no probability—there 
is hardly any plausibility—in the supposition that experienco has had, 
in past times, some connection with instinct which it has ceased to have 
in the present day. The uniformity of Nature has, iudeed, often been 
asserted in a sense in which it is not true, and used in support of 
arguments which it will not sustain. All things have certainly not 
continued as they are since the beginning. There was a time when 
animal Life, and with it animal instincts, began to be. But we have no 
reason whatever to suppose that the nature of instinct then or since has 
ever been different from its nature now. On the contrary, as we have 
in existing Nature examples of it in infinite variety, from the very 
lowest to the very highest forms of organization, and as the same 
phenomena are everywhere repeated, we have the best reason to conclude 
that, in the past, animal instinct has ever been what we now see it to 
be—congenital, innate, and wholly independent of experience. 

And, indeed, when we come to think about it, we shall find that the 
theory of experience assumes the pre-existence of the very powers for 
which it professes to account. The very lowest of the faculties by which 
experience is acquired is the faculty of imitation. But the desire to 
imitate must be as instinctive as the organs are hereditary by which 
imitation is effected. Then follow in their order all the higher faculties 
by which the lessons of experience are put together—so that what has 
been in the past is made the basis of anticipation as to what will be in 
the future. This is the essential process by which experience is acquired, 
and every step in that process assumes the pre-existence of mental 
tendencies and of mental powers which are purely instinctive and innate. 
To account for instinct by experience is nothing but an Irish bull It 
denies the existence of things which are nevertheless assumed in the 
very terms of the denial: it elevates into & cause that which must in 
its nature be a consequence, and a consequence, too, of the very cause 
which is denied. Congenital instincts, and hereditary powers, and pre- 
established harmonies are the origin of all experience and without them 
no one step in experience could ever be gained. The questions raised 
when a young Dipper, which had never before even seen water, dives and 
swims with perfect ease, aro questions which the theory of organized 
experience does not even tend to solve; on the contrary, it is a theory 
which leaves those questions precisely where they were, except in ao far 
as it may tend Lo obscure them by obvious confusions of thought. 

Passing now from explanations which explain nothittg?is there auy 
light in the theory that animals are “automata”? Was my little 
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Dipper a diving machine? It seems to me that there is at least a 
glimmer shining through this idea—a glimmer as of a real light struggling 
through a thick fog. The fog arises out of the mists of language—the 
confounding and confusion of meanings literal with meanings meta- , 
phorical—the mistaking of partial for complete analogies. “ Machine" 
is the word by which we designate those combinations of mechanical 
force which are contrived and put together by Man to do certain things. 
One essential characteristic of them is that they belong to the world of 
the not-living; they are destitute of that which we know as Life, and 
of all the attributes by which it is distinguished. Machines have no 
sensibility. When we say of anything that it has been done by a 
machine, we mean’ that it has been done by something which is not 
alive. In this literal signification it is therefore pure nonsense to say 
that anything living is a machine. It is simply a misapplication of 
language, to the extent of calling one thing by the name of another 
thing, and that other so different as to be its opposite or contradictory. 
There can be no reasoning, no clearing up of truth, unless we keep 
definite words for definite ideas. Or if the idea to which a given word 
has been appropriated be a complex idea, and we desire to deal with 
one element only of the meaning, separated from the rest, then, indeed, 
we may continue to use the word for this selected portion of its meaning, 
provided always that we- bear in mind what it is that we are doing. 
This may be, and often is, a necessary operation, for language is not 
rich enough to furnish separate words for all the complex elements 
which enter into ideas apparently very simple; and so of this word, 
machine, there is an element in its meaning which ‘is always very 
' important, which in common language is often predominant, and which 
we may legitimately choose to make exclusive of every other. This 
essential element in our idea of a machine is that its powers, whatever 
they may be, are derived, and not original. There may be great 
knowledge in the work done by a machine, but the knowledge is not in 
it. There may be great skill but the skill is not in it; great fore- 
sight, but the foresight is not in it; in short, great exhibition of all the 
powers of mind, but the mind is not in the machine itself. Whatever 
- it does, is done in virtue of its construction, which construction is due - 
to a mind which has designed it for the exhibition of certain powers 
and the performance of certain functions. These may be very simple, 
or they may be very complicated, but whether simple or complicated, 
the whole play of its operations is limited and measured by the inten- 
tions of its constructor. If that constructor be himself limited, either 
in opportunity, or knowledge; or in power, there will be a corresponding 
limitation in the things which he invents and makes. Accordingly, in 
regard to Man, he cannot make a machine which has any of the gifts 
&nd the powers of Life. He can construct nothing which has sen- 
sibility or consciousness, or. any other of even the lowest attributes. 
of living creatures, And this absolute destitution of even apparent 
d . *. 
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originality in a mhohine—this entire absence of any share of conscious- 
ness, or of sensibility, or of will—is one part of our very conception of it. 
But that other part of our conception of a machine, which consists in 
its relation to a contriver and constructor, is equally essential, and may, 
if we choose, be separated from the rest, and may be taken as represen- 
tative of the whole. If, then, there be any Agency in Nature, or out- 
side of it, which can contrive and build up structures endowed with the 
gifts of Life, structures which shall not only digest, but which shall 
also feel and see, which shall be sensible of enjoyment from things con- 
ducive to their welfare, and of alarm on account of things which are 
dangerous to the same—then such structures have the same relation to 
that Agency which machines have to Man, and in this aspect it may be 
a legitimate figure of speech to call them living machines. What 
these machines do is different in kind from the things which human 
machines do; but both are alike in this—that whatever they do is done 
in virtue of their construction, and of the powers which have been given 
to them by the mind which made them. 

Applying now this idea of a machine to the phenomena exhibited by 
the young Dipper, its complete applicability cannot be denied. ‘In the 
first place, the young Dipper had a physical structure adapted to diving. 
Its feathers were of ‘a texture to throw off water, and the shower of 
pearly drops which ran off it, when it emerged from its first plunge, 
showed in & moment how different it was from other fledglings in its 
imperviousness to wet. Water appeared to be its “ native element” 
precisely in the same sense in which it is said to be the native element 
of a ship which has been built high in air, and of the not very 
watery materials of wood and iron. Water, which it had never seen 
before, seemed to be the native element of the little bird in this sense, 
that it was so constructed as to be and to feel at home in it at once. 
Its “ lines” hed been laid down for progression both in air and water. 
It was launched with a motive-power complete within itself, and with 
promptings sufficient for the driving of its own machinery. For the . 
physical adaptation was obviously united with mental powers and qualities 
which partook of the same preadjusted harmony. These were as con- 
genital as the texture of its feathers or the stracture of its wing. Its 
terror arose on seeing the proper objects of fear, although they had 
never been seen before, and no experience of injury had arisen. This 
terror prompted it to the proper methods of escape, and the knowledge 
how to use its faculties for this object was as intuitive as the apparatus 
for effecting it was hereditary. In this sense the Dipper was a living, 
breathing, seeing, fearing, and diving machine—ready made for all these 
purposes from the nest—as some other birds are even from their first 
exclusion from the egg. 

The case of the young Merganser is still more curious apd instructive 
with reference to the same questions. The young of all the dnatide 
are born, like the gallinacgous birds, not naked or blind, as most others 
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‘are, but completely equipped with a feathery down, ard able to swim or 
dive as soon as they seo the light. Moreover, the young of the Mer- 
ganser have the benefit of seeing from the first the parent bird per- 
forming these operations, so that imitation may have some part in 
developing the perfection with which they are executed by the young. 
But the particular manœuvre resorted to by the young bird which 
baffled our pursuit was a manœuvre in which it could have had no in- 
struction from example—the manœuvre, namely, which consists in hiding 
not under any cover, but by remaining perfectly motionless on the 
ground, ‘This is a method of escape which cannot be resorted to suc- 
cessfully except by birds whose colouring is adapted to the purpose by 
a close assimilation with the colouring’ of surrounding objects. The 
old bird would not have been concealed on the same ground, and would 
never itself resort to the same method of escape. The young, there- 
fore, cannot have been instructed in it by the method of example. But 
the amall sie of the chick, together with its obscure and curiously 
mottled colouring, are specially adapted to this mode of concealment. 
The young of all birds which breed upon the ground are provided with 

, a garment in such perfect harmony with surrounding effects of light 
as to render this manœuvre easy. It depends, however, wholly for its 
success upon absolute stillness. The slightest motion at once attracts 
the eye of any enemy which is searching for the young. And this 
absolute stillness must be preserved amidst all the emotions of fear and 
terror which the close approach of the object of alarm must, and 
obviously does, inspire. Whence comes this splendid, even if it be 
unconscious, faith in the sufficiency of a defence which it must require 
such nerve and strength of will to practise? No movement, not even 
the slightest, though the enemy should seem about to trample on it; 
such is the terrible requirement of Nature—and by the child of Nature 
implicitly obeyed! Here, again, beyond all question, we have an 
instinct as much born with the creature as the harmonious tinting of 
its plumage—the external furnishing being inseparably united with the 
internal furnishing of mind which enables the little creature in very 
truth to “ walk by faith and not by sight." Is this automatonismi? 
Is this machinery? Yes, undoubtedly in the sense explained before— 
that the instinct has been given to the bird in precisely the same 
sense in which its structure has been given to it—so that anterior to 
all experience, and without the aid of instruction or of example, it is 
inspired to act in this manner on the appropriate occasion arising. 

Then, in the case of the Wild Duck, we rise to a yet higher form of 
instinct, and to more complicated adaptations of congenital powers to 

‘the contingencies of the external world. It is not really conceivable 

that Wild Ducks have commonly many opportunities of studying each 

other's action when rendered helpless by wounds. Noris it conceiv- 
able that such study can have been deliberately made even when oppar- 
tunities do occur. When. one dut of a flock is wounded all the others 
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make haste to escapo, and it is certain that this trick of imitated help- 
lessness is practised by individual birds which can never have had any 
such opportunities at all. Moreover, there is one very remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with this instinct, which marks how much of 
knowledge and of reasoning is implicitly contained within it. As 
against Man the manœuvre is not only useless, but it is injurious. 
When a man sees a bird resorting to this imitation, ho may be deceived . 
for a moment, as I have myself been; bui his knowlédge and experience 
and his reasoning faculty soon tell him from a combination of circum- 
stances that it is merely the usual deception. To Man, therefore, it 
has the opposite effect of revealing the proximity of the young brood, 
which would not otherwise be known. I have repeatedly been led by 
it to the discovery of the chicks. Now, the most curious fact of all is 
that this distinction between Man and other predacious animals is recog- 
nized and reflected in the instinct of birds. The manoeuvre of counter- 
feiting helplessness is very rarely resorted to except when & dog is 
present. Dogs are almost uniformly deceived by it. They never can 
resist the temptation presented by a bird which flutters apparently 
helpless just in front of their nose. It is, therefore, almost always 
successful in drawing them off, and so rescuing the young from danger. 
But it is the sense of smell, not the sense of sight, which makes dogs 
so specially dangerous. The instinct which has been given to birds 
seems to cover and include the knowledge that as the sense of smell 
does not exist to the like effect in Man, the mere concealment of the 
young from sight is ordinarily, as regards him, sufficient for their pro- 
tection : and yet I have on one occasion seen the trick resorted to when 
Man only was the source of danger, and this by a species of bird which 
does not habitually practise it, and which can have had neither individual 
nor ancestral experience. This was the case of a Blackcap (Sylvia Atri- 
capilla), which fell to the ground, as if wounded, from a bush, in order 
to distract attention from its nest. 

If now we examine, in the light of our own reason, all the elements 
of knowledge or of intellectual perception upon which the instinct of 
the Wild Duck is founded, and all of which, as existing somewhere, it 
undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon see how various and extensive those 
elements of knowledge are. First, there is the knowledge that the 
cause of the alarm isa carnivorous animal. On this fundamental point - 
no creature is ever deceived. The youngest chick knows a hawk, and 
the dreadful form fills it with instant terror. Next, there is the 
knowledge that dogs and other carnivorous quadrupeds have the senso, 
of smell, as an additional element of danger to the creatures on which 
they prey. Next, there is the knowledge that the dog, not being itself 
& flying animal, has sense enough not to attempt the pursuit of prey 
which can avail itself of this sure and easy method of escape. Next, 
there is the conclusion from all this knowledge, that if fhe dog is to be 
induced to chase, it must be led to suppose that the power of flight has 
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been somehow lost, And then there is the further conclusion, that this 
can only be done by such an accurate imitation of a disabled bird as 
shall deceive the enemy into a belief in the possibility of capture. And 
lastly, there are all the powers of memory and the qualities of imagina- 
tion which enable good acting to be performed. All this reasoning 
and all this knowledge is certainly involved in the action of the bird- 
mother, just as certainly as reasoning and knowledge of a much pro- 
founder kind is involved in the structure or adjustment of the organic 
machinery by which and through which the action is itself performed. 

There is unquestionably a sense, and avery important sense, in which 
all these wonderful operations of instinct are “ automatic.” The intimate 
knowledge of physical and of physiological laws—the knowledge even 
of the mental qualities and dispositions of other animals—and the pro- 
ceases of reasoning by which advantage is taken of these,—this know- 
ledge and this reasoning cannot, without manifest absurdity, be attributed 
to the birds themselves. This is admitted at least as regards the birds of 
the present day. But surely the absurdity is quite as great if this 
knowledge and reasoning, or any part of it, be attributed to birds of a 
former generation. In the past history of the species there may have’ 
been change—there may have beeh development. But there is not the 
smallest reason to believe that the progenitors of any bird or of any 
beast, however different in form, have ever founded on deliberate effort 
the instincts of their descendants. All the knowledge and all the 
resource of mind which is involved in these instincts is a reflection of 
some Agency which is outside the cre&tures which exhibit them. In 
this respect -it may be said with truth that they are machines. But 
then they are machines with this peculiarity, that they not only reflect, 
but also in various measures and degrees partake of, the attributes of 
mind. It is always by some one or other of these attributes that they 
are guided—by fear, or by desire, or by affection, or by mental impulses 
which go straight to the results of reasoning without its processes. 
That all these mental attributes are connected with a physical organism 
which is constructed on mechanical principles, is not a matter of specu- 
lation. It is an obvious and acknowledged fact. The question is not 
whether, in this sense, animals are machines, but whether the work 
which has been assigned to them does or does not partake in various 

' measures and degrees of the various qualities which we recognize in 
ourselves as the qualities of sensation, of consciousness and of will. 

On this matter it seems clear to me that Professor Huxley has 
seriously misconcéived the doctrine of Descartes. It is true that he 
quotes a passage as representing the view of “orthodox Cartesians,” in 
which it is asserted that animals “ eat without pleasure and cry without 
pain,” and that they “ desire” nothing as well as “know” nothing. 
But-this passage is quoted, not from Descartes, but from Malebranche. 
Malebranche was a great man; but on this subject lie was the disciple 
and not the master; and it seems almost q law that no utterance of 
“original genius can long escape the fate.of being travestied and turned 
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to nonsense by these who take it up at second-hand. Descartes’ letter 
to Moore of the 5th February, 1649, proves conclusively that he fully 
recognized in the lower animals the existence of all the affections of 
mind except “ Thought" (la Pensée), or Reason properly so called. He 
ascribes to them the mental emotions of fear, of anger, and of desire, as 
well as all the sensations of pleasure and of pain. What he means by 
Thought is clearly indicated in the passage in which he points to Lan- 
guage as the peculiar product and the sole index of Thought—Language, 
of course, taken in ita broadest sense, signifying any systern of signa by 
which general or abstratt ideas are expressed and communicated. This, 
as Descartes truly says, is never wanting even in the loweat of men, and 
is never present in the highest of the brutes. But he distinctly says 
that the lower animals, haying the same organs of sight, of hearing, of 
taste, &c., with ourselves, have also the same sensations, as well as the 
same affections of anger, of fear, and of desire—affections which, being 
mental, he ascribes to a lower kind or class of Soul, an “ ame corporelle.” 
Descartes, therefore, was not guilty of confounding the two elements of 
meaning which are involved in the word machine—that element which 
attaches to all machines made by man as consisting of dead non-sentient 
matter—and that other element of meaning which may be legitimately 
attached to structures which have been made, not to simulate, but really 
to possess all the essential properties of Life. “I faut pourtant 
remarquer," says Descartes, emphatically; “que je parle de la pensée, 

non de la vie, ou de sentiment.” * 
The experiments quoted by Professor Huxley and by other Physiologists, 
on the phenomena of vivisection, cannot alter or modify the general con- 
usions W long been reached on the unquestionable connec- 
tion between all the ions of Life and the mechanism of the body. 
The question remains whether the ascertainment of this connection in 
its details can alter our conceptions of what Life and sensation are. No 
light is thrown on this question by cutting out from an organism certain 
parts of the machinery which are known to be the seat of consciousness, 
and then finding that the animal is still capable of certain movements 
which are usually indicative of sensation and of purpose. Surely the 
reasoning is bad which argues that because a given movement goes on 
after the animal has been mutilated, this movement must thérefore con- 
tinue to possess all the same elements of character which accompanied 
it when the animal was complete. The character of purpose in one 
sense or another belongs to all organic movements whatever—to those 
which are independent of conscious sensation, or of the Will, as well as 
-to those which are voluntary and intentional. The only difference . 
between the two classes of movement is, that in the case of one of them 
the purpose is wholly outside the animal, and that in the case of the 
other class of movement the animal has faculties which make it, however 
indirectly, a conscious participant or agent in the purpode,"or in some 
part of we purpose, to be subserved. The action of the heart in animals 

* Œuvres de Desou: ten,” Cousin, vol. x. p. 205 et seq. 
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is as certainly “purposive” in its character as the act of eating und 
deglutition. In theone the animal is wholly passive—has no sensation, 
no consciousness, however dim. In the other movement the animal is 
&n active agent, is impelled to it by desires which are mental affections, 
and receives from it the appropriate pleasure which belongs to conscious- 
ness and sensation. These powers themselves, however, depend, each 
of them, on certain bits and parts of the animal mechanism; and if 
these parts can be separately injured or destroyed, it is intelligible 
enough that consciousness and sensation may be severed for a ‘time from 
the movements which they ordinarily accompany and direct, . The 
success of such an experiment may teach us much on the details of a 
general truth which has long been Known—that conscious sensation is, 
zo far as our experience goes, inseparably dependent upon the mechanism 
of an organic structure, But it cannot in the slightest degree change 
or modify our conception of what conscious sensation in itself is. It is 
mechanical exactly in the same sense in which wo have long known it ' 

- to be so—that is to say, it is the result of Life working in and through 
a structure which has been made to exhibit and embody its peculiar 
gifts and powers, 

Considering now that the body of Man is one in structure with the 
body of all vertebrate animals—considering that, as we rise from the 
lowest of these to him who is the highest, we see this same structure 
elaborated into closer and closer likeness, until every part corresponds, 
bone to bone, tissue to tissue, organ to organ—1 cannot doubt that Man 
i a machine, precisely in the same sense in which animals are machines. 
Ef it is ho contradiction in terms to speak of a machine which has been 
made to feel and to see, and to hear and to desire, ane M 
be any contradiction in terms in speaking of a machine which has been 
made to think, and to reflect, and to reason, These are, indeed, powers 
so much higher than the others that they may be considered as different 
in kind, But this difference, however great it may be, whether we 

.look at it in its practical results, or as a question of classification, is cer- 
tainly not a difference which throws any doubt upon the fact that all 
these higher powers are, equally with the lowest, dependent in this 
world on special arrgngements in a material organism. It seems to me 
that the very fact of the question being raised whether Man can be 
called a machine in the same sense as that in which alone the lower 
animals can properly be so described, is a proof that the questioner 
believes the lower animals to be machines in a sense in which it is not 
true. Such manifestations of mental nttributes as they display are the 

.-true and veritable index of powers which are really by them possessed 
and enjoyed. ‘The notion that, because these powers depend on an 

organio apparatus, they are therefore not what they seem to be, is a 
mere coufusion of thought. On the other hand, when this comes to be 
thoroughly *uhderstood, the notion thet Man's peeuliar powers are 
lowered and dishonoured when they are conceived to stand in any similar 

»7elation to the body must be equally abandoned, as partaking of the 
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same fallacy. Ifthe sensation of pleasure and of pain, and the more 
purely mental manifestations of fear and of affection, have in the lower 
animals some inseparable connection with an organic apparatus, I do not 
seo why we should be jealous of admitting that the still bigher powers 
of self-consciousness and reason have in Man a similar connection with 
the same kind of mechanism. The nature of this connection in itself is 
equally mysterious, and, indeed, inconceivable in either case. As a 
matter of fact, we have precisely the same evidence as to both. If 
painful and pleasurable emotions can be destroyed by the cutting of a 
nerve, so also can the powers of memory and of reason be destroyed by 
any injury or disease which affects some bits of the substance of tho 
brain. If, however, the fact of this mysterious connection be so inter- 
preted as to make us alter our conceptions of what self-consciousness, 
and reason, and all mental manifestations in themselves are, then indeed 
we may well be jealous—not of the facts, but of the illogical use which 
is often made of them. Self-consciousness and reason and affection, and 
fear, and pain and pleasure, are in themselves exactly what we have 
always known them to be; and no discovery as to the physical apparatus 
with which they are somehow connected can throw the smallest obscurity 
on the criteria by which they are to be identified as so many different 
phenomena of mind. Our old knowledge of the work done is in no way 
altered by any new information as to the apparatus by which it is 
effected. This is the error committed by those who think they can found 
a new Psychology on the knife. They seem to think that sensation and 
memory, and reasoning and will, become something different from that 
which hitherto we have known them to be, when we have found out that 
each of these powers may have some special “ seat" or “ organ" in the 
body. This, however, is a pure delusion. The known element in psycho- 
logy is always the nature of the mental faculty; the unknown elemont 
is always the nature of its connection with any organ. We know the 
operations of our own minds with a fulness and reality which does not 
belong to any other knowledge whatever. We do not know the bond of 
union between these operations and the brain, except as n sort of external 
and wholly unintelligible fact. Remembering all this, then, we need 
not fear or shrink from tbe admission that Man is a reasoning and self- 
conscious machine, just in the same sense in which the lower animals 
are machines which have been made to exhibit and possess certain mental 
faculties of a lower class. 

But what of this? What is the value of this conclusion? Its value 
would be small indeed if this conception of ourselves as machines could 
be defended only as n harmless metaphor. But there is far more to 
be said for it and about it than this. The conception is one which is 
not only harmless, but profoundly true, as all metaphors are when they 
are securely rooted in tho Homologics of Nature. "There is much to 
be learnt from that aspect of mind in which we regard iis powers as 
intimately connected with a material apparatus, and frdin that aspect 
of our own bodies in which they are regarded as one in structure with 
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the bodies of the brutes. Surely it would be a strange object of ambi- 
tion to try to think that we are not included inthe vast system of 
adjustment which we have thus traced in them ; that our nobler faculties 
have no share in the secure and wonderful guarantee which it affords 
for the truthfulness of all mental gifts. It is well that we should place 
a high estimate on the superiority of the powers which we possess ; and 
that the distinction, with all its consequences, between self-conscious 
Reason and the compara ively simple perceptions of the beasts, should 
be ever keptin view. ‘ But it is not well that we should omit from that 
estimate a common element of immense importance which belongs to 
both, and the value of which becomes immeasurably greater in its con- 
nection with our special gifts. That element is the element of adjust- 
ment—the element which suggesta the idea of an apparatus—the 
element which constitutes all our higher faculties the index and the 
result of a preadjusted harmony. In the light of this conception we 
can see a new meaning in our “ place in Nature;" that place which, so 
far as our bodily organs are concerned, assigns to us simply a front 
rank among the creatures which are endowed with Life. It is in 
virtue of that place and association that we may be best assured 
that our special gifts have the same relation to the higher realities 
of Nature which the lower faculties of the beasts have to the lower 
realities of the physical world. Whatever we have that is peculiar to 
ourselves is built up on the same firm foundation on which all animal 
instinct rests. It is often said that we can never really know what 
unreasoning instinct is, because we can never enter into an animal: 
mind, and see what is working there. Men are so apt to be arrogant 
in philosophy that it seems almost wrong to deprecate even any sem- 
blance of the consciousness of ignorance. But it were much to be 
desired that the modesty of philosophers would come in the right 
places. I hold that we can know, and can almost thoroughly under- 
stand, the instincts of the lower animals; and this for the best of all ` 
reasons, that we are ourselves animals, whatever more ;—having, to, a 
- large extent, precisely the same instincts, with the additional power 
' of looking down upon ourselves in this capacity from a higher elevation 
to which we can ascend at will, Not only are our bodily functions 
precisely similar to those of the lower animals,—some, like the beating 
of the heart, being purely “automatic” or involuntary—others being 
partially, and others again being wholly, under the control of the will,— 
but many of our sensations and emotions are obviously the same with 
the sensations and emotions of the lower animals, connected with 
precisely the-same machinery, presenting precisely the same phenomena, 
and recognisable by all the same criteria. 

It is true that many of our actions become instinctive and mechanical 
only as the result of a previous intellectual operation of the self-con- 
scious or reasoning kind. And this, no doubt, is the origin of the 
dream that afl Instinct, even in the animals, has had the same origin ; 
a dream due to the exaggerated “ anthropomorphism” of those very’ 

i E : . 
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philosophers who are most apt to denounce this source of error in 
others. But Map has many instincts like the animals, to which no 
such origin in personal experience or in previous reasoning can be 
assigned. For not only in earliest infancy, but throughout life, we do 
innumerable things to which we are led by purely organic impulse; things 
which have indeed a reason and a use, but a reason which we never 
know, and a use which we never discern, till we come to “ think.” And 
how different this proceas of “ thinking” is we know likewise from our 
own experience. In contemplating the phenomena of reasoning and of 
conscious deliberation, it really seems as if it were impossible to sever 
it from the idea of a double Personality. Tennysons poem of the 
* Two Voices" is no poetic exaggeration of the duality of which we are 
conscious when we attend to the mental operations of our own most 
complex nature. It is as if there were within us one Being always 
receptive of suggestions, and always responding in the form of impulse 
—and another Being capable of passing these suggestions in review 
before it, and of allowing or disallowing the impulses to which they 
give rise. There is a profound difference between creatures in which 
one only of these voices speaks, and Man, whose ears are, as it were, 
open to them both. The things which we do in obedience to the lower 
and simpler voice are indeed many, various, and full of a true and 
wonderful significance. But the things which we do and the affections 
which we cherish, in obedience to the higher voice have a rank, a 
meaning, and a scope which is all their own. There is no indication 
in the lower animals of this double Personality. They hear no voice 
but one; and the whole law of their Being is perfectly fulfilled in 
following it. This it is which gives its restfulness to Nature, whose 
abodes are indeed what Wordsworth calls them— 


** Abodes where Self-disturbanoe hath no part.” 


On the other hand, the double Personality, the presence of “Two 
Voices," is never wholly wanting even in the most -degraded of human 
beings—their thoughts everywhere “accusing or else excusing one 
another.” 

Knowing, therefore, in ourselves both theae kinds of operation, we 

can measure the difference between them, and we can thoroughly under- 
' stand: how animals may be able to do all that they actually perform, 
without ever passing through the processes of augmentation by which 
we reach the conclusions of conscious reason and of moral obligation. 
Moreover, seeing and feeling the difference, we can see and feel the 
relations which obtain between the two classes of mental work. The 
plain truth is, that the higher and more complicated work is done, and 
can only be done in this life, with the material supplied by the lower 
and simpler tools. Nay, more, the very highest and most aspiring 
mental proceases rest upon the lower, as a building rests upon its 
foundation-stones. They are like the rude but massiveesubstractions 
from which some great Temple springs. Not only is the impulse, the 
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disposition, and the ability to reason as purely intuitive and congenital 
in Man 4s the disposition to eat, but the fundamental axioms on which. 
all reasoning rests are, and can only be, intuitively perceived. This, 
indeed, is the easential character of all the axioms or self-evident 
propositions which are the basis of reasoning, that the truth of them 
is perceived by an act of apprehension, which, if it depends on any. 
process, depends on a process unconscious, involuntary, and purely 
automatic. But this is the definition, the only definition, óf instinct 
or intuition, All conscious reasoning thus starts from the data which 
this great faculty supplies; and all our trust and confidence in the 
results of reasoning must depend on our trust and confidence in the 
adjasted harmony which has been established between instinct and the 
truths of Nature. - Not only is the idea of mechanism consistent with 
this confidence, but it is inseparable from it. No firmer ground for 
that confidence can be given us in thought than this conception,—that 
as the eye of sense is a mechanism specially adjusted to receive the light 
of heaven, so is the mental eye a mechanism specially adjusted to 
perceive those realities which are in the nature of necessary and eternal 
truth. Moreover, the same conception helps us to understand the real 
nature of those limitations upon our faculties which curtail their range, 
and which yet, in a sense, we may be said partially to overpass in the 
very act of becoming conscious of them. We see it to be a great law 
prevailing in the instincts of the lower animals, and in our own, that 
they are true not only as guiding the animal rightly to the satisfaction 
of whatever appetite is immediately concerned, but true also as 
ministering to ends of which the animal knows nothing, although they 
are ends of the highest importance, both in its own economy and in the 
far-off economies of creation. In direct proportion as our own minds 
and intellecta partake of the same nature, and are founded on the same 
principle of adjustment, we may feel assured that the same law prevails 
in their nobler work and functions. And the glorious law is no less 
than this—that the work of Instinct is true not only for the short way 
it goes, but for that infinite distance into which it leads in a true 
direction. : 

I know no argument better fitted than this to dispel the sickly 
dreams, the morbid misgivings, of the Agnostic. Nor do I know of 
any other conception as securely founded on science, properly so'called, 
which better serves to render intelligible and to bring within the familiar 
analogies of Naturo those higher and.rarer mental gifts which we know 
as genius, and even that highest and rarest of all which we understand 
as inspiration. That the human mind is always in some degree, and 
` that certain individual minds have been in a special. degree, reflecting 
surfaces, as it were, for the verities of the unseen and eternal world, is - 
a conception baving all the characters of coherence which assure us of 
its harmony with the general constitution and the common course of 
things. ee . 

And so this doctrine of animal automatism—the notion that the min 
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of Man is indeed a structure and a mechanism—a notion which is held 
over our heads as a terror and a doubt—becomes, when closely scru- 
tinized, the most comforting and reassuring of all conceptions. No 
stronger assurance can be given us that our faculties, when rightly used, 
are powers on which we can indeed rely. It reveals what may be called 
the strong physical foundations on which the truthfulness of Reason 
resta, And more than this—it clothes with the like character of trust- 
worthiness every instinctive and intuitive affection of the human soul. 
It roots the reasonableness of faith in our conviction of the Unities of 
Nature. It tells us that as we know the instincts of the lower animals 
to be the index and the result of laws which are out of sight to them, 
zo also have our own higher instincts the same relation to truths which 
are.of corresponding dignity and of corresponding scope. 

Nor can this conoeption of the mind of Man being connected with 
an adjusted mechanism cast, as has been suggested, any doubt on the 
freedom of the Will,—such as by the direct evidence of consciousness 
we know that freedom to be. This suggestion is simply a repetition of 
the same inveterate confusion of thought which has been exposed before. 
The question what our powers are is in no way affected by the admis- 
sion or discovery that they are all connected with an apparatus. Con- 
sciousness does not tell us that we stand unrelated to the system of 
things of which we form a part. We dream—or rather we simply rave 
—if we think we are free to choose among things which are not pre- 
sented to our choice,—or if we think that choice itself can be free from 
motives,—or if we thihk that we can find any motive outside the 
number of those to which by the structure of our minds and of its 
organ we have been made accessible. The only freedom of which we 
are really conscious is freedom from compulsion in choosing among 
things which are presented to our choice,—consciousness also attesting 
the fact.that among those things some are coincident, and some are not 
coincident, with acknowledged obligation. This, and all other direct 
perceptions, are not weakened but confirmed by the doctrine that our 
minds are connected with an adjusted mechanism. Because the first 
result of this conception is to establish the evidence of consciousness 
when given under healthy conditions, and when properly ascertained, as 
necessarily the best and the nearest representation of the truth. This 
it does in recognizing ourselves, and all the faculties we possess, to be 
nothing but the result and index of an adjustment contrived by and 
reflecting the Mind which is supreme in Nature. We are derived and 
not original. We have been created, or—if any one likes the phrase 
better—we have been “ evolved ;" not, however, out of nothing, nor out 
of confusion, nor out of lies,—but out of “ Nature," which is but a 
word for the sum of all existence—the source of all order, and the very 
ground of all truth—the fountain in which all fulness dwells. 
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HOW TO NATIONALIZE THE LAND: 


_ A RADICAL SOLUTION OF THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 
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HE Irish Land League has proposed that the Government should 
buy out the Irish landlords.(at an estimated cost of two hundred 
and seventy millions), and convert the tenants into a peasant proprietary 
who are to redeem their holdings by payments extending over thirty- 
five years. That a scheme so impracticable as this—and even if prac- 
ticable so unsound and worthless—should be put forth by a body of 
educated men, who have, presumably, studied the subject, is a note- 
worthy fact, and one which shows the importance of a thorough and 
fearless discussion of all questions relating to the tenure of the land, in 
order that we may arrive at some fundamental principles on which to 
base our practical legialation. 

The total neglect of the study of this most important subject is farther 
illustrated by the way in which the daily Press have promulgated, either 
without criticiam or with expressed approval, an objection to the Land 
Leagne’s proposal which is more absurd’ than that proposal itself, inas- 
much as it involves and rests upon an oversight so gross as almost to 
constitute a true “ Irish bull." Mr. W.J. O'Neill Daunt, an old colleague 
of O'Connell, is the author of this remarkable. piece of criticism, the most 
important pert of which, and that which has been ds as 80 especially 
crushing, is-as follows: 

* There are, roughly speaking, about half & million of tenants in Ireland. But 
there are about five and a half millions of people in the country. Suppose the 
half million of tenants are established as peasant proprietora, what is to be done 
with the claims of the remaining five millions? Have they not aright to say to 
the peasant land , ‘You are only one-eleventh of the nation, Why should 
one-eleventh grasp all the land? -Our right to the land is as good as yours. 
We will not permit your monopoly. We insist on getting our share of your 
estates.’ ” EN i 

But neither Mr. O'Neill Daunt himself, nor the writers who approv- 
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ingly characterize his letter as “remarkable,” and his criticiam as 
“pertinent,” can have given five minutes’ real thought to the matter, or 
they must have seen the absurdity of their remarks. For surely the 
half million.of tenants have wives and families, and reckoning the 
children at three and a half per family (which is rather higher than the 
average for the whole country), we arrive at a tenant population of two 
and three-quarter millions, or about half the total inhabitants of the 
island. And what will the other half consist of? There are the land- 
lords, the clergy, and other professional men, the army and navy, the 
members of the court and officials, the manufacturers, the merchants, 
and all the mechanics and shopkeepers of the towns, What then 
becomes of the “ five millions " who would cry out against the “half 
million ” monopolizing the land? Would the wives and the children 
of the new peasant proprietors cry out against their husbands and 
fathers? Would the manufacturers of Belfast or the shopkeepers of 
Dublin suddenly want to turn farmers, merely because the same people 
who now cultivate the land as tenants then cultivate it as owners, 
or prospective owners, having paid its full value? The whole objection 
thus vanishes, as a mere “ Irish bull,” which the English press have 
adopted and circulated as if it were sound logic and good political 
argument | 

Some other objections stated by Mr. Daunt are, however, more valid. 
The whole rental of the land during the thirty-five years would neces- 
sarily go to the London Treasury, and as it would be the repayment of 
& loan, distress and eviction must follow non-payment of rent, just as it 
does now. More important, however, is the consideration that so soon 
as the new proprietors have acquired the fee simple of the land (or even 
before), the buying of land by the more wealthy, and the selling of it 
by the poorer, will, inevitably, begin again. The land would be mort- 
gaged by the poor or improvident, and the wealthy would again accumu- 
late large estates. Then absentee landlords and discontented tenants, 
rack-rents, agents, middlemen, evictions and agrarian outrages will all 
arise as before, till some future Government will again be asked to 
advance money to buy out the new landlords, and transfer the land to 
those who will at that time be the tenants. It is evident then that no 
such proposal as that of the Land League would be more than a tem- 
porary palliative applied at an enormous cost, and that we must seek in 
a different direction if we would effect a radical cure. That direction, 
is, I believe, indicated by the remarks of Mr. Froude placed at the 
head of this article, and which fairly represent the views of many 
advanced thinkers. Hitherto, no practical mode of carrying such ideas 
into effect has been hit upon, and they have accordingly been relegated 
to the limbo of * unpractical politics." But this defect is not inherent 
in the views themselves; and I now propose to show in some detail how 
all the difficulties ix’ their application may be overcome, and the land of 
Treland be gradualty, but surely and permanently, restored to the great 
922 
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mass of the Irish people, without injustice to any of the present land- 
owners, although the operation will be effected entirely without cost. 
This is undoubtedly a bold statement, but, before rejecting it as absurd 
or impracticable, I beg for the reader’s careful and unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the propositions I shall endeavour to establish, and the 
definite scheme that will be founded on them. 

My proposal is mainly founded upon a very simple proposition, which 
I think will be admitted, and which, if not capable of logical demon- 
stration, can yet hardly be disproved. This proposition is, that what- 
ever acts may be done by an individual without injustice or without 
infringing any rights which others possess or are entitled to claim in law 
or equity, then acts of a similar nature may be done by the State, also 
Without injustice. In judging of the validity of this proposition, we 
must remember, that an individual may be actuated by purely personal 
motives, may be influenced by passion, by pride, or even by revenge, 
and yet may not go beyond what: always has been admitted to be his 
right, while the State will, presumably, be guided inits action by a desire 
for the public welfare, and cannot possibly, in the particular cases 
here contemplated, be influenced by those lower motives which often 
affect the individual, and yet have never been held to impair either’ his 
legal or his moral rights. 

The proposition here generally stated appears to me to be so nearly 
in the nature of a political axiom as to require no attempt at a formal 
demonstration. It will be time enough to defend it when good, or at 
least plausible reasons have been given why it should not be accepted. 
I will now procced to its application in the present inquiry. 

The right to transfer land (or other property) by will, to any successor 
not insane or criminal, has been allowed by most civilixed nations to 
some extent, and by ourselves with hardly any limitations. A British 
landowner may leave his property to be divided among his family, or to 
any single member of his family. If he has no family he may leave it 
to any relation or to any friend; and he is not said to be unjust if he 
passes over some relatives and bequeaths his land either to a personal 
friend, or to some man of eminence, or to benefit some publio institution 
or charity, or for any analogous purpose. Even his own immediate 
family—his sons and danghters, his parents, or his brothers—have no 
legal claim on his land, if he chooses to leave it to a more distant rela- 
tion, or to a friend, or to a charity; but public opinion does, in such a 
case, condemn his action as more or leas unjust. But whenever the 
choice is between remote relations and some public purpose or even 
personal friendship, public opinion rather applauds his freedom of choice, 
and it is never allowed that the more or leas distant relatives who may 
be passed over have any right to complain of injury or robbery because 
the land was not left to them, even if they were the actual heirs-at-law 
and would have received it had the owner died intestate. 

Now comes the first application of my above-stated proposition or 
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axiom. If the personal owner of land does not rob or injure & distant 
relative (even if he be the heir-at-law) by making a will and otherwise 
disposing of his land, neither can the State bejustly said to rob or injure 
any one if, for public purposes, it alters the law of inheritance so as to 
prevent the transfer of the land of intestates to any persons who are not 
near blood relations of the deceased. The exact degree of rélationship 
that may be fixed upon is not of importance to the principle, except 
that it must not be so narrowly limited as to interfere with what Bentham 
termed “ just expectation.” A son or a brother certainly has such just 
expectations, while the expectations of a third cousin or a great-grand- 
nephew can hardly be so termed. For the sake of illustrating the prin- 
ciple let us suppose that the limit of inheritance tothe land of an intestate 
is fixed at what may be termed the second degree, that is, that it shall 
not pass to any more remote relative than an uncle, first-cousin, or grand- 
child, but when none of these exist shall devolve to the State for public 
purposes. No one can deny that the State could justly make such a 
law, when laws which disinherit acknowledged children because they are 
illegitimate, as well as all a man’s legitimate daughters and other female 
relatives, have been long upheld as both just and expedient ! 

Before going further I may as well state, that for the purpose of the 
argument in this paper I assume that settlements by which land can be 
tied up and life interests created for several generations, do not exist, 
as it seems pretty certain that they will be abolished by the present 
Parliament long before any such radical reform as that proposed in this 
paper will come on for discussion in the legislature. 

It may, however, be objected, that if the law of inheritance were altered 
as above suggested it would produce little effect, because it Would afford 
an Onal 1ncBITUR the owners of land to dispose of it by will. 
But it is a fact that much|stronger incentivea—such as the fear of leaving 
daughters destitute—has hot prevented men from dying intestate; and it 
may be argued on the othe side, that in those cases in which a landowner 
had no near relatives, andj all power of entailing an estate having ceased, 
the inducement to make a/will at the earliest possible period would be very 
weak indeed, and thus & certain number of estates would continually 
lapse to the Government. 

It must be admitted, however, that the quantity of land thus 
annually acquired by the State would be inconsiderable, and would 
not be sufficient to produce any important amelioration of the condition 
of the country. We must, therefore, proceed to the second and far 
more important application of our general principle, to which what has 
hitherto been proposed is merely the mtroduction. 

The interest of a landowner in-his property is of two kinds, com- 
mercial and sentimental, and these together constitute its value to him. 
He claims, and possesses, the right to deal with it as he pleases during 
his life, and to bequeath it to any successor at his death. For the 
State to interfere with either of these rights would be an injury for 
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which he should be compensated. The British landowner has, however, 
been allowed to extend. his sentimental interests to an indefinite extent, 
by leaving his property is írus? for certain purposes, which trust the 
law has enforced for generations, or even for centuries after his decease. , 
It is now very generally admitted that this is impolitic and unjust in 
the case of any property, and especially so as regards land. It is felt 
that each generation should have absolute possession of the land and 
goods that have descended to it, and should not be hampered in the 
use of them by the dictates of the dead, who cannot possibly be able to 
judge what is best for a new and, in many respects, differently circum- 
stanced population. This question is far too extensive to be discussed. 
here, and E refer my readers to Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s volume, “ The 
Dead Hand," in which they will find abundance of facts and arguments 
demonstrating the absurdity and the evil consequences of allowing the ` 
dead still to hold property; while the enormous mischief produced by 
entails and other life-interests in landed estates, has been fully 
exposed in Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear's recent work, “The Principles of - 
Property in Land." I accept it, then, as an established principle, 
that the present owner of land should be allowed to bequeath it to any 

' successor he may choose, but that he should have no power to restrict 
that successor in his use of it. He may recommend, or make known his 
wishes as to the use of it; but the State is unjust to the living if it allows ` 
the dead to command, and then enforces their commands on posterity. - 

Having thus established the only right of transmission from one 
generation to another which ought to be recognised by the State, we. 
see that the “ expectation” or “sentiment” of a landowner, as to the 
continued pdésseasion of his estate by his descendants, is so liable to be 
traversed by. his successors that he can hardly be-mült to Hàvo any ^. 
right or property in it beyond the first or sqcond generation. It is 
true that in many cases estates have passed |from father to son for 
- centuries ; but this is a rare exception, and probably only been 
secured by the law of primogeniture and the power of entail. When 
these are abolished, and no man can influenfe the succeasion of his 
land beyond one generation, it is clear that the value of this “ senti- 
mental possession ” jn land will rapidly become a vanishing quantity 
as we pass beyond the first few generations. (For each possessor will 
be free to sell or bequeath it as he pleases, i 
tainly lead to the breaking up of estates, and render all calculations ar 
expectations as to their condition or owners or four generations 
hence altogether futile. 

It is admitted, however, that the desire to it property to the 
second or third generation, or to the families of any living. person in 
whom the owner may be interested, is a legitimate sentiment which, 
though not proper to be forcibly carried into effect by the Government, 
should yet mos be checked, or its realization be rendered altogether 
impossible, by any act of the legislature. The more limited desire or 
sentiment, that a personally occupied estate, such as an ancestral house, 
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farm, or grounds, should long continue in the family, is decidedly one 
to be encouraged and aided in its realization, as keeping up the love of 
home and country, and having a generally good moral and social ten- 
dency ; and, as will be seen further on, this is fully recognized in the 
acheme we are here developing. 

But the power of unlimited transmission of land, in a fixed line, 
not as an estate to be occupied and personally enjoyed, but solely as 
a source of wealth and social influence, has been shown to be contrary 
to public policy ; and here, therefore, our main principle will come into 
operation—namely, that whatever may be done legally and equitably 
by individuals, may also be done by the State. Now any individual 
owner has the power of diverting the transmission of land into another 
direction than that desired by the previous owner. He may do this 
in accordance with his personal wishes, his necessities, or even as im- 
pelled by his vices, and no person has a right to claim compensation 
: for any supposed injury or injustice in the land’s not coming to such 
person. The State, then, may properly claim and exercise a like 
power for important public purposes; but in order that “just expec- 
tations ” may not be interfered with, nothing should be done to pre- 
vent an estate from descending in due course, at least as far as the grand- 
children of any existing owner; and, if we go one step further and say 
that the law shall not be altered so as to affect even his great-grand- 
children, we certainly extend the principle as far as any one can reason- 
ably claim on the ground that his “sentimental interests” ought to be 
respected. To avoid all possibility of objection on this point, we will, 
however, go yet one step further, and fix the limit of the direct succession 
to landed property at the grandchild of the grandchild.of-any existing 
owner. It is, therefore, proposed that & law shall be enacted by which 
all landed property in Ireland shall legally descend for four generations 
beyond the existing owner and then pass to the State. It has been 
already shown that this will not infringe any individual right or pri- 
vilege that ought to be permitted to landowners, or even any sentimental 
intereat that they really possess; neither, as will be shown further on, 
will it, in all probability, appreciably diminish the market value of their 
property during the lifetime of any existing owner or heir-at-law. 

In all those cases in which land does not pass from father to son or 
daughter, but collaterally to brothers, uncles, cousins, or other persons, 
as well as in all cases in which it is sold or given away, each separate 
transfer is to be counted as equivalent to one succession in the direct 
line of descent,—the general statement of the new law being, that land 
will be allowed to pass to four successive owners other than the actual 
owner at the time of the passing of the Act, and will, on the decease 
-of the last owner, become the property of the State. 

Before considering how the land so acquired should be dealt with in 
order to realize the greatest good to the community, ayd,avoid all the 
evils that result directly and indirectly from absolute individual owner- 
ship, I gvould call attentign to the advantage of the very gradual acqui- 
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sition of the land which the mode here advocated would ensure, so that 
the necessary machinery for dealing with it might be gradually formed, 
and much valuable experience gained, before the bulk of the land became 
national property. By means of tbe law of intestacy, as already ex- ' 
' plained, a few estates would at once drop in; while from the law which 
limited the future transfers of land to four in number, other estates 
would lapse in the course of a very few years, and afterwards in 
gradually increasing numbers, just as the more perfect State organization 
and modified habits of the people became better adapted to utilixe the 
changed conditions of tenure. - 

I will now proceed to explain in detail the exact manner in which 
the land so acquired should be held by the people, in accordance with 
the general -principles already laid down; and in doing so, I shalt 
endeavour to show that it is possible to give full satisfaction to every 
just sentiment of ownership of the land, to every desiré for family per- 
manence, to every home feeling and local attachment, which it should 
be a primary object of Government to maintain and restore. The 
encouragement and extension of such sentiments and influences is of the 
highest importance to the real well-being of the community, and it iw 
one of the greatest objections to the present system of land-tenure 
that, by leading to vast accumulations of land in the hands of compara- 
tively few individuals, it. has more and more destroyed these beneficial 
influences, by condemning the bulk of the population to the mere tem- 
porary occupation of house and land, and has thus made us what an 
earnest and talented writer has well termed “ A Dishomed Nation." * 

My proposal will best be understood, and its numerous advantages 
explained, by taking an illustrative case, and showing exactly how it 
would work, Let us suppose, then, that owing to a rapid succession of 
deaths a gentleman has come in unexpectedly as the fourth successor to 
an estate, and therefore having only a life interest in the land. “The 
estate consists, perhaps, of a house and extensive pleasure grounds, of a 
home farm, and of, say, a dozen surrounding farms. This gentleman 
has a family of sons and daughters, and he wishes his eldest son to 
continue to live on. the estate, which, we will suppose, has been long 
connected with his family. At the death of this last freeholder the 
whole land of the estate becomes public property; but anything on the 
land or which has been added to its value by the preceding four owners, 
remains the property of the heirs, and every future holder of the land 
wil have an indefeasible tenant-righi to everything they may acquire, 
besides the land itself, and also to every addition or improvement of 
whatever kind they themselves make to it. 

Soon after the passing of the law we have here advocated, a general 
valuation of all the land of Ireland will have been made, every separate 
field, plot, or holding being estimated according to its inherent compara- 
tive valve as fiefendent on soil, subsoil, aspect, climate, elevation above 

* Boo Rev. F. Barham Zincke, in Comramonany Review, August, 1890. 
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the sea, vicinity te towns or markets, means of communication, and alí 
other facts and conditions, not given to it by any preceding owner, but 
dependent either on natural qualities and surroundings or on the general 
development of the country. The annual value thus estimated will be 
the State “ ground-rent" or “ quit-rent;” and, as may be decided on 
from time to time, either the whole or some fixed portion of this 
ground-rent will be payable by every holder of land which has ceased to 
be private property. This “ ground rent" will, of course, be very much 
lower than the lowest rent ever paid by a tenant to a landlord on the 
old system; but even this will probably never haveto be ‘paid in fall, 
except in the earlier stage of the transition from public to private 
ownership ; and whatever proportion of it is decided on by the Govern- 
ment to be payable will be uniform over the whole country, and will only 
be raised or lowered for State purposes, or as a substitute for oppressive or 
injudicious taxation, so that it will be impossible that any favouritism 
should be shown to particular individuals or particular localities. 

So much being premised, we will return to our illustrative case of the 
estute whose last private owner has just died. In due course the heirs will 
come into possession of so much of the land as the last owner personally 
occupied, at the “ground rent” determined by the general valuation, which 
will be open to inspection in every parish, and whose amount will thus 
have been long known to the heir. If he decide to continue to reside in 
the house and occupy the home farm he may do so, with the same cer- 
tainty and security as if he were still the freeholder and the “ ground 
rent" were merely an enlarged land-tar; and he will also be able to 
. transfer the occupation to his son or successor, or to sell his “ tenant- 
right" to any one eo as to obtain the full value of any improvements he 
. may make in the estate. He may, if he likes, pull down houses or 
fences, cut down trees, plant or remodel in any way he pleases; for in 
doing this he is only improving or injuring his own saleable or trans- 
ferable property. One thing, however, he must not do, and that is to 
sublet or mortgage the land or tenant-right, it being a principle of 
State policy (carried into effect by the Act already referred to) that no 
one must hold land except from the Government direct, and must not, 
except under certain defined conditions, subject it to any claims which 
would destroy or interfere with the security for the ground-rent payable 
to the Government. This is the very essence of the proposed system of 
land-tenure ; since, if it were not adopted, the same accumulation of 
. land in the possession of individuals that now prevails might again 
occur; tenants would again be subject to prohibitory stipulations; and 
that perfect freedom and unfettered ownership essential to the full 
development, both of the capacities of the soil and of those good moral 
and social effects which such ownership is calculated to produce, would 
be again destroyed. 

Supposing, however, that the heir or heirs did not wish to occupy the 
estate, but wanted to realize and divide their property, they could freely 
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sell the tenant-right, including.everything that was upqn the land, either 
by private contract or public auction, and the. purchaser would at once 


. become the holder of the land under the State. 


As regards the other farms which had been rented out by the last 
owner, each tenant in actyal occupation at the time of his death would ` 
have the right to continue undisturbed in his holding, thenceforth paying 
the fixed ground-rent to Government, and purchasing the tenant-right 
from the heirs of the last owner of the land. If a private agreement 
could not be arranged between the parties, owing to exorbitant demands 
by the owners of the tenant-right, the tenant should be empowered to 
claim that the amount payable should be determined by an official 
valuer, who should take as a basis of his valuation the difference 
between the “ ground-rent” and the average net rent actually páid for 
the preceding five years, calculated at a moderate number of years’ 
purchase, dependent on the state or repair of the premise and general 
condition of the farm. 

Should the tenant not be able to pay this amount, authorised public 
associations of the nature of our building societies might advance a 
certain proportion of it on security of the tenant-right, repayment to 
be made by equal instalments fora limited period. This, of course, 
refers only to these cases in which the tenant does not already possess 
the tenant-right. But when all the buildings and improvements on 
the farm have been made by the tenant, or have become his by purchase 
or in any other legal or equitable way, then he will have nothing to 
pay to the last owner of the land, but will at once become a holder 
under the State, at a very greatly reduced rent, with absolute certainty 
of tenure for himself and his heirs, and with perfect security as to the 
possession of whatever improvements he-may make upon the land. 

It may here be objected that, as in the scheme of the Land League, 
the country would be impoverished by the whole rental of the land 
being paid to the English Treasury, and thus leaving the country. But 
this need not be so, because there is a radical difference between the 
two cases. In the Land League scheme the tenants would be paying 
interest and repaying part of the principal of a loan, and the money 


‘so paid would not, of course, be again available for any local pur- 


pose; but in the case we are now considering, tho ground-rent paid by 
the tenant would be so,much clear gain to the State, and could there- 
fore be almost wholly applied to the remission of local and general 
taxation, either directly or by devoting a portion of it to the steady 
diminution of the National Debt. So long as the scheme was applied 
to Ireland only, it would of course be fair that a large proportion of 
the proceeds should be devoted to-local uses, and there would be nothing 
whatever to prevent this being done. We must also remember that, for 
some considerable time after the scheme came into operation, large funds 
would be-requiwed, to be employed, by way of loan or otherwise, to enable 
the poorer class of tenants.to build themselves decent houses, to make 
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roads and fences, to stock the farms, and generally to bring the 
holdings into a reasonably good state of cultivation and improvement, 
which has been altogether impossible under the system of absentee 
landlords, middlemen, and’ exorbitant rents. It must be claimed as a 
special merit of this scheme of land reform, that it would provide 
ample funds for such a truly national purpose as the raising of a whole 
people from a chronic state of pauperism, only relieved by emigration 
or by the depopulation cansed by famine and disease; and we may be 
sure that whenever the Legislature becomes sufficiently liberal and 
far-seeing to enact such a law as is here advocated, it will be generous 
enough to émpower the National Land Commission (or whatever body 
may be created to carry the law into effect) to apply the funds at their 
command in any way that may best farther the great object of raising 
the peasantry of Ireland into a condition of independence and well- 
being. 

Aid of this kind would of course be strictly limited to repairing the 
obvious physical evils which the old system had brought about. When 
once the lowest claas of tenants were placed in such a condition as to 
enable them to cultivate and improve their holdings with a fair prospect 
of success, the rest must be left to the influence of a sense of secure 
ownership, and the possession of a tenant-right under far more fayour- 
able conditions than was ever asked for or thought possible, even in 
Ireland. Of course there will always be a few men so utterly thrift- 
leas, idle, or incompetent, as, under the most favourable conditions, to 
come to ruin. For such there is no help, and they must be left to sink 
to the condition of the lowest class of unskilled day-labourers. But 
there is no reason to think that men of this stamp will be*much more 
numerous in lreland than elsewhere; and we may fairly expect that 
under such extremely favourable conditions of tenure as this scheme 
would give them, the Trish agriculturist, on whatever scale, would work 
with the same devotion and energy as in any other country where there 
is complete security that the result of every hour's additional labour 
will be to increase the permanent value of his own property, and thus 
add to the well-being of himself and his family. 

It has often been urged that no system of State-ownership of the 
land ought to be adopted, even if practicable, because it would be im- 
possible to avoid jobbery and favouritism by the officials who would have 
the power of letting the Government lands; and the objection has been 
thought to be very serious, even by those who see all the evils inherent 
in unrestricted personal property in land, But it will be evident that 
no such objection applies to the plan here advocated, because no State 
official, or Government officer whatever, would have anytbing to do with 
letting the land, and could not possibly favour one person more than 
another even if he were disposed to do so. This arises from the fact, 
that in all enclosed and cultivated lands, the “tenanteight,” or that 
portion of the land's value which has been given to it by preceding 
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holders, will have a personal owner. By virtue of this ownership of the 
^ “tenant-right,” he has an indefeasible title to hold the land subject 
only to the payment of the National ''ground-rent;" and as this 
* tenant-right" will be a marketable commodity, and one without the 
possession of which the land itself cannot be held, it follows that no 
enclosed land will ever be given up till the actual holder finds a pur- 
chaser for his “ tenant-right," when that purchaser at once becomes 
the new holder, and as such becomes liable for the ground-rent, just as 
the new tenant of a house becomes liable for the “ house-tax.” So far, 
then, as regards the transfer of land from holder to holder, Govern- 
ment or Government officials would have no more to do with it than 
they have in the transfer of land or houses now, though the new owner 
or tenant now becomes responsible for the land tax or the house-tax to 
the Government. 

Even in cases of intestacy, with no relatives within the degree required 
, by the law, i$ would only be the land itself that it is proposed should 
pass to the State, the houses or other property upon it, and generally the 
* tenant-right? of it, being treated as personal property, which would 
follow the other property of the deceased. In most such cases the 
value of this tenant-right would have to be realized for division among 
the heirs. It would, therefore, be put up to auction and sold to the 
highest bidder, and the purchaser of it would thenceforth be liable 
for the State ground-rent. Under no circumstances, then, would 
Government have anything to do with letting the land, except in the 
case of default of payment of rent. Should this remain unpaid for a 
certain fixed period, the tenant-right would have to be sold to defray it. 
The purchaser would become the new holder, and the balance of the 
purchase money, after paying the arrears of rent, would be handed over 
to the ejected tenant. 

The only cases in which Government would have the unfettered 
disposal of the whole of the land would be in the case of commons, 
moors, and unencloséd tracts generally. Along with other landed 
property, this would of course fallin to the State in due course, and 
would have to be dealt with in a variety of ways, depending upon special 
local conditions. Some might, and probably would, be kept as common 
land in perpetuity, for the use of the surrounding occupiers and the 
enjoyment of the public generally. Where extensive tracts of moor, 
bog, and mountain prevail, as in many parts of Ireland, the reclamation 
of some of this might be encouraged by granting definite portions 
rent-free for a certain term of years, and at a low ground-rent after- 
wards, on condition of enclosure and cultivation ; but in all these cases 
~ the letting should be public—by auction or tender, and such as to allow 
of no chance for jobbery or favouritism. 

The question of private dwelling-houses in towns remains for considera- 
tion, and wowld have to be decided in accordance with the same general 
principles as govern the occupation of land generally—namely, that the 
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occupier or holder of any land from the Stato, should reside on or near 
it, and be the real owner of the fixed property upon it. Everything 
would therefore bé done, as town and village lands fell in, to facilitate 
the acquisition of houses by all classes of the community. Ground- 
rents would be fixed &t & low rate, proportioned somewhat to the 
character and density of the population; while the first acquisition of thé 
houses would be rendered easy to the purchaser of tenant-right by fixing 
the official valuation (to come in action on the failure of private agree- 
ment with the heir of the last owner), at a small number of years’ 
purchase of the average rental or rateable value. Legalized companies 
might also be allowed to advance money for such purchases; but in 
all such cases a sufficient margin would have to be left to cover the pos- 
sibility of loss if the tenant were ejected and the house sold for payment 
of ground-rent, which would always be a first charge on the property. 

There would, however, remain a considerable number of persons who 
require temporary abodes, and these might be accommodated in two ways. 
There would, first, be large buildings let out in lodgings either in flats 
or otherwise; while in localities where numerous small houses already 
existed, persons specially licensed might be allowed to hold the land on 
which & number of these stood, on condition that they personally super- 
intended and managed them, were responsible for their repair and 
sanitary condition, and made the letting and supervision of house 
property their personal business. If no house owner of this kind was 
allowed to employ agents (except temporarily) in the entire manage- 
ment of such property (just as the holder of a farm would not be allowed 
to live at a distance, and manage it entirely by deputy), the wants of the 
public would be adequately supplied, while the evils now arising from 
the occupation of temporary houses, the operations of speculative builders, 
and the system of building leases, would be reduced to a minimum. 

Having thus sketched the main features of the system of the Nation- 
alization of the Land here advocated, let us endeavour to trace out 
some of its probable effects, both while the operation was in progress, 
as well as after its completion; and in doing so we shall be able to 
consider some of the objections that will inevitably be brought against it. 

And first, as to the effect of such a scheme on the value of land, it 
will no doubt be alleged that the passing of the Act here proposed would 
immediately lower the value of all landed property, and thus do a 
direct injury to existing landowners. As, however, anticipations of the 
effect of certain changes of legislation on the value of land have almost 
always been falsified by the result, we may well refuse to put much 
faith in similar prophecies now. The repeal of the corn laws and the 
extension of railways were both viewed with dread by the landowners 
of forty years ago, as certain to depreciate their property, which has, 
nevertheless, gone on increasing in value ever since. If the change 
here advocated should come into effect, any purchaser of land before 
the Act passes.will be sure of absolute possession for fotr generations; 
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while, he pecans after the Act has ee his prospective poasossion 
will extend to only three generations, the purchase itself forming one 
transfer, Now, as such a measure will certainly never be passed, 
except after long discussion and agitation and repeated failures, till at 
last it is seen to be inevitable, it is probable that there will; towards the 
last, be a kind of rush to get land before thelaw is changed ; and this might 
enhance its value considerably, and compensate for any slight subsequent 
fall. ‘hen, after the Act has passed, estates will very soon begin to drop 
in, and these will be altogether withdrawn from the land. market so far 
as investment is concerned. This will diminish the supply of saleable 
land, and will thus tend to keep up the high prices previously attained. 
Again, we must remember that to the majority of purchasers of land 
absolute possession for three generations (or three transfers) after them- 
selves would be practically the same as a theofetical perpetuity of owner- 
ship; for the present perpetuity of ownership of freehold land is, in most 
cases, imaginary, as no man can possibly tell what will become of it in 
the third generation after his decease ; or, at all events, he will not be 
able to do so when entails are abolished; and this abolition of entails 
is always taken for granted as having occurred long before the presini 
scheme comes into operation. ` 

Another important consideration is, that all the land of the country will 
be equally affected ; and it is a great question whether any such change ' 
of the law cou/d lower in value ail the land of the country, while its 
population continued to increase. If some districts were excepted and 
retained their land as-freehold, while others came under the operation 
of the new law, no doubt there would be some difference of value pro- 
duced, though even then it would not be much; but as all Jand would 
be at first on an equality in this respect, and the alteration of tenure 
would be so remote that its effect would be more sentimental than real, 
it is a question whether the continually diminishing stpply of land 
would not for a considerable time keep up its full market value. When 
we pass on to the second or third generation after the new law had 
come into operation, the question becomes still more complicated, and 
it is not easy to say whether there would be even then any important 
fall in value, For by that time so much of the land of the country 
would have gone entirely out of the market as a possible investment 
(being held by personal occupiers under the State), that all other classes 
of securities, such as railway debentures, tramroad and telegraph shares, 
colonial and municipal bonds, and Government stocks, would bein great 
demand, and, therefore, increase in value. This would certainly react 
upon land; and as this could still be purchased for two lives certain, 
with the option of continuation at the very moderate State ground-rent, 
it is possible that the demand for the poorer classes of land for occupa- 
tion and improvement, and for more favourable sites as residences, 
might still k it up to nearly the full value it had when free- 
hold. Even ff there were a considerable depreciatior, this would be, 
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to a large extent, compensated by the diminution of local and general 
taxation that would by this time have been effected by means of the 
ground rents which had already fallen in to the Government; and it is 
not at all improbable that, with a nominally lower value of their land, 
the landowners who remained in Ireland might, owing to the peace and 
general prosperity of the country, and the dimmished taxation, be really 
better off than they are at the present day. i 

Let us now pass on to another question. It is a favourite dogma 
of some reformers that all the evils of the present system would be got 
rid of by what they term “ free-trade in land.” They seem to think 
that, if all obstacles to the sale and purchase of land were abolished, 
if entails of all kinds were forbidden, and the conveyance of land made 
as cheap and expeditious ns it might easily be, the chief obstacle that 
now exists to the growth of a body of peasant proprietors would be got 
rid of. This notion appears to me to be the greatest of all delusions. 
The real obstacle to peasant proprietorship or small yeoman farmers in 
this country is the land-hunger of the rich, who are constantly seaking 
to extend their possessions, partly because land is considered the securest 
of all investments, and which, though paying a small average interest, 
affords many chances of great profits, but mainly on account of the po- 
litical power, the exercise of authority, and wide-spread social influence 
it carries with it. The number of individuals of great wealth in this 
country is enormous, and, owing to the diminution of the more reckless 
forms of extravagance, many of them live far below their incomes and 
employ the surplus in extending their estates. The probabilities are 
that men of this stamp are increasing, and will increase, and the system 
of free-trade in land would serve chiefly to afford them the means of 
an unlimited gratification of their great passion. With such men for 
competitors in the market, who will ever be able to buy land for personal 
occupation and cultivation as a business? Such a course will become 
more and more impossible; and nothing seems more likely to check 
and render difficult the growth of a peasant proprietary than free-trade 
in land, with the unlimited power of accumulation by wealthy individuals 
which such free-trade will render still easier than before. This, in- 
creased accumulation will inevitably exaggerate the numerous evils of 
absentee proprietorship, such as management by agents, restriction of 
agricultural processes, discouragement of improvements, the preservation 
of game, the system of short building leases,* and a pauperized class of 
agricultural labourers; and thus, although the abolition of restrictions 
on the transfer of land i» a valuable reform, and receives my hearty 
support, it is yet utterly powerless to ameliorate the evils inherent in 
the unlimited possession of the soil of the country by individual owners, 
either as a money investment or as a source of political and social 
power. 


* Iam informed that some landowners will now only let their land on building leases for 
eighty instead of the usual ninety-nine years, and when they have thegmonopoly of fine 
mites land us actunlly"largely taken on these onerous terms. 
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The advocates of the views here opposed seem to have overlooked two 
fundamental facta—that the land of & country is the,great essential of 
human existence, and, that being fixed in quantity and incapable of 
increase, absolute freedom to buy and sell it must result in a monopoly, 
and in giving absolute power to the rich who possess it over the poor 
who do not—a power which, in civilized countries, is checked by public 
opinion and by special legislation, but is nevertheless always incompa- 
tible with the well-being of a free people.* 

The scheme I have here developed destroys the monopoly of the 
Iand—the very life-blood of the nation—by any class, while it allows 
for the freest interchange and the most unrestricted u&e of the land, 
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and for the most perfect free-trade in land compatible with the liberty, 
: the progress, and the free development of the whole community. There 
can be no conceivable use of the land for which it would not be avail- 
able under the new régime. The absolute freedom of sale of tenant- 
right to intending occupiers of land would provide for experimental 
cultivation in any direction. The capitalist who wished to devote him- 
self to farming on a large scale would first purchase the tenant-right of 
some large farm, and gradually add to it the surrounding farms as they 
came into the market, or as he could persuade their owners to sell them 
by liberal offers. Farms would often be broken up, and the tenant- 
right to single fields or small plots sold separately whenever there was 
a demand for such lots, and thus the industrious labourer or the retired 
tradesman would be able to obtain portions suited to their respective 
wants. Spade husbandry on small peasant properties, and huge 
machine-cultivated farms like those of Western America, would have an 
equal chance of trial; each district would gradually merge into that 
style of husbandry which suited it best, and in no case would there bo 
any hampering restrictions to check its progress. This would be real 
free-trade in land as opposed to its present monopoly by the rich, 
and would lead to the freest and most perfect development of the 
agricultural resources of the country. . 

It is very difficult to foresee, and perhaps impossible to exaggerate, 
the influence of such a state of things on the real well-being of the 
community. Judging from what is known to be the effect of extended 
land-ownership in other countries, in stimulating to industry, in 
diminishing crime, and in abolishing pauperism, and knowing the love of 
country people for their home and its associations, we may surely 
anticipate that the land would soon exhibit the effects of such favour- 
able conditions of life in well-cultivated fields and gardens, comfortable 
houses, and a well-clothed, well-fed, and contented population,* 

But, it will be said, what is now proposed is a revolution, and 
. a revolution more portentous than any the world has yet seen, since it 
would inevitably lead to the complete extinction of the territorial 
aristocracy, a class which has hitherto formed an important—perhaps 
the most important—part of every community raised above the savage 
or nomad condition. . 

This is very true. The change proposed is indeed a.groat and a 

* Mr. J. Kinnear in the work Already rafsrrod to says :— ‘‘ Who does not see how 
much happier England will be when, i of one great mansion surrounded by miles 
beyond milés of one huge property, farmed by the tenanta at will of one landlord, tilled by 
the mere labourers, whose youth and manhood know no relaxation from rough mochaniosl 
toil, whose old seca no home but isi chance of n or the certainty of the work- 
house, there bea thousand estates of ere each owner shall work for 
himself and his children, where the sense of i pendants Vhal lighten the burden of daily 
Bm where education shall give resouroes, and the labour of youth shall suffice for the 
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fundamental one. But the question before us is, not its greatness or- | 
- its radical character, but simply whether it would be ‘beneficial to the - 
community as a whole, and, if beneficial, whether it could be effected 
without injustice and without danger. I think I may claim to have. 
shown that'the last question may be answored in the affirmative. On 
the plan. here sketched out, the change might be effected, either without 
injury to any individual other than a possible, but, by no means certain, 
depreciation of his property—and if such a depreciation did occur, and 
could be valued, there would be ample available funds to award com- 
pensation.* Moreover, there is no finality advocated for the actual 
proposals here made, but only for the general principle. If it should 
be estimated that the termination of absolute property in laud after: 
four generations would: be really injurious to existing landowners to any 
` appreciable extent, then five, or even six or more, generations or trans- 
fers might be fixed upon; and it is quite possible that & higher number 
than four might be advantageous in making the change more gradual and 
4leferring the final extinction of territorialism to & more distant epoch. 
. . Ho many it will no doubt be almost impossible to realize a state of 
society in which there were no great landowners, no country gentlemen 
living wholly or mainly on the rent of land. They will picture to 
themselves the country relapsing into a state of semi-barbarism, the 
parks turned into sheep farms, the mansions into farmhouses, and the 
noble pleasure-grounds into market-gardens. But they entirely over- 
look the fact that the real wealth of the country will certainly be 
greater than ever, and that every mansion now existing, and many 
additional ones, will still be occupied, possibly with less of display and 
magnificence, but often with more of taste and high cultivation. The 
mere fact that thousands of educated men who now live comparatively ' 
idle lives on the rents of their ancestral estates will be converted into 
workers of one kind or another, must surely be a source of additional 
wealth and power to the nation. During the transition state (all checks 
in the way of entail having been abolished) the surplus revenues from 
the land, or the proceeds of its sele, will be gradually invested in other 
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e A nae His claim on grounds 
ddp iae pessima end as the subjeot-matter is in able of valuation, to 
allow i would open» oor to an indefinite amount of fraud and oron i nor t be allowed 


+o refuse the bargin offered to him by the publia, beatas such a rafuml would be incon 
sistent with the general interest of the community." 
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ways. Some of it will go into genuine industrial enterprises of various 
kinds ; while it is not improbable that the personal management and 
improvement of a great agricultural estate (of which a park and man- 
sion may still form the central part) will come to be considered as the 
proper and most honourable occupation for the descendants of the 
landed aristocracy. The great landowner and country gentleman of 
that day, with an estate of many thousand acres, employing hundreds of 
labourers and supporting thousands of cattle, using the best machinery 
and manures, developing in every possible way the productive capacity 
"of the soil, and as proud of the health, comfort, and well-being of his 
men as of the breed and condition of his horses and his oxen, will 
certainly not be an-unworthy successor of the great landowner of to- 
day, who receives his rents from half-a-dozen counties, and possesses 
mansions which- he never inhabits and estates which he never visits but 
for purposes of sport. 

The impossibility of having any land oe for personal occupation 
would render it necessary that agriculture should be studied as a part of 
every gentleman’s education, in order that whatever land he had around 
his country-house, whether park or home farm, might be not only a source 
of pleasure but of profit; and this wide extension of agricultural know- ' 
ledge would certainly be a source of wealth to the country which it is 
impossible to estimate. 

Although sporting will necessarily be a far less important feature in 
country-life than it is now, there is no reason to think it would 
altogether ceasc. Tho wealthy could devote as fnuch land as they 
pleased to the preservation of game for their .own or their friends’ 
amusement, or sporting might take other forms more suited to the 
altered state of the rural population, in which both wealth and intelli- 
gence would be more widely distributed than at present. Even if the 
present land-system were to continue unaltered, we could hardly antici- 
pate that the growth in population and changed habits and ideas of two 
centuries hence would leave the customs of the country, as regards field 
sports, what they arc now ; and it is therefore quite unnecessary to con- 
jecture further what might happen to them under such extremely changed 
conditions as are here anticipated. 

Although the legislature and the press may alike ignore it, there is 
undoubtedly growing up among the more intelligent of the working 

. Classes, as well as among a large body of independent thinkers, a pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the actual state of things as regards private 
property in land. They see that its possession or enjoyment by any but 
the wealthy is yearly becoming more and more difficult, and that its 
accumulation in the hands of a few owners is opposed in many ways to 
the public welfare. They see wide areas of common lands enclosed, to . 
the pauperization of the needy labourer, and the further enrichment of 
the wealthy landowner ; while a system of obsolete laws framed by, or 
in the interests’ of, the so-called “lords of the soil" are now being. 
8c2 
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evérywhere strained against any free and adequate enjoyment of their 
native land .by the great mass of the people. They find themselves 
often shut out from the downs and moors and picturesque mountains, 
almost all of which are said to have private owners who may, and often 
do, enclose them; while the very rivers and streams, which ought to be 
as free for the enjoyment of all as the winds of heaven or the light of 
the sun, are everywhere being monopolized for the exclusive pleasures of 
the rich. Even the beautiful country lanes, with their wide margins of 
grass, and banks often shaded with trees and adorned with wild flowers 
—lanes which afford the purest delight to the constantly increasing ° 
population of our towns and villages, and which are often the only 
examples of picturesque Nature within their reach, are now constantly 
being stolen from them by the owners of the adjacent fields who (often, no 
. doubt, without legal justification) fence in the narrow roadway, in order 
to add a few perches to their land; while everywhere we find what 
were once pleasant footpaths either stopped altogether or shut in by 
obstructive fences. This land-monopoly of the rich pursues the mass of 
the people even to their homes, since they are obliged to live in crowded, 
badly built, and often unhealthy houses, because so many landowners will 
only grant land on building-leases and at high ground-rents, in order 
to enrich their unborn, and perhaps unworthy successors, at the expense 
of the health, the comfort, and the freedom of the present generation. 
And, lastly, they see that these great landowners are, as a class, the 
opponents of all progress, the upholders of cruel and obsolete game- 
laws, and that they possess legal powers and privileges virtually giving 
them a command over-others which in a free country no class of citizens 
ought to possess. This wide-spread feeling of discontent manifesta’ 
itself in Ireland in land-lesgues and tenant-right associations, and in 
other more destructive forms; while in England there is a very general 
, but as yet undefined belief that the true remedy for the evil is to be 
found in the Nationalization of the Lend.* The danger is, that all 
reform should. be opposed too long, and the people, in whose hands 
political power now resta, should at last insist upon some hasty and ill- 
considered remedy which, while bringing ruin on many should only 
afford a temporary and imperfect cure of the disease. . 


* Proposals for tkis nationalisation of the land pe received oomperaiively little attention 
by modern writers, becanse ib has been assumed that present owners must be paid ita fult 
value, men T S Thus m the recently pubhshed work of Mr, J. 


E U valee? (p. 108). Anda —* There is, of course, no edes in prin 

e 

always iaclud A Oc proposal Ent io shall cm maate the t owners." eno quo- 

e vin on the land question oe 

prove that writers have nob som how ths land may become State property without 

paying tor. cha a MP M and this is the very essence oi the question ` 
a ee ae De -31 y, plan noi only dou only does this, but it also, as already 
completely removes the difficulty of dlordism by retaining the A 

as saleable and Sefitable property—a system which has; been in a 

. Portamouth’s estates in Ireland for more than half a^ century, and n ihe mh beneficial 

resulta. 
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The present writer had" his attention forcibly drawn to this great 
question about eighteen years ago, by the perusal of Herbert Spencer’s 
demonstration (in his “Social Statics”) of the immorality and impolicy 
of private property in land, and since that time he has endeavoured to 
make himself acquainted with what has been written on the subject, and 
by means of constant thought and discussion to arrive at the true 
solution of the problem. This he believes he has at length done. 
The difficulties that surrounded the subject were many and great. It 
was necessary, firstly, to find a means of transferring the ownership of 
the land from individuals to the State without taking anything away 
from existing owners, or infringing any right, real or sentimental, which 
they actually possess; sccondly, to devise a new tenure of the land 
which should combine all the incalculable advantages of safe possession 
and transmissible ownership, together with the full benefit of every im- ' 
provement and increase of its value, while guarding against the recurrence 
of unlimited landed estates, absentee landlords, life-interests, subletting, 
building leases, restriction on improvements, and all the other evils 
which accompany our present system; thirdly, to avoid the dangers 
which have been hitherto believed to be inherent in State-Landlordism— 
jobbery, favouritism, waste, and the creation of a vast addition to State 
patronage; and, lastly, to render the land a productive and practically 
inexhaustible source of national income, and to bring all these changes 
about in a gradual and almost imperceptible manner, by the action of 
a few simple principles embodied in law, so that society may have ample 
time to adapt itself to the new conditions; and, during the process of 
adaptation, successive generations may grow up to whom they will bear 
the aspect of being as natural, as orderly, and as benéfictal, as private 
ownership does to most of the present generation. 

All these essential conditions of a true system of land-reform are 
embodied in the scheme now briefly explained. Although not really 

injurious.to existing landowners, it is not expected that it will meet 
` * Although any change of the nature here pro’ will no doubt be fleroely apposed by 
most landowners, and will perhaps not be admi to discussion in Parliament for many 
yoa; yek chanew more diteotiy af ing vested interests in land have been made in the 
resent oentury. Mr. Nasan Senior tells us ın the work already referred to (Ireland, p. 8) 
at —'' Until January, 1834, no person could inherit the old property of his Tass 
descendants. On the death of s person possessed of such property, intestate and without 
issue, leaving a father or mother, or more remote ]meel ancestor, it went over to his ool- 
lateral relatives. In 1833 this law was totally altered. In such cases the property now 
poes to the father or mother, or remoter lineal ancestor, in preference to the collaterals, 
‘he biothers, un nephows, and ooumns of lunatios, or of minors in such state of health 
as to be very y to reach the age at which they oould make a will had, until the 8rd 
and 4th Will. IV. cap. 106 was passed, ects of -succession so definite, that in man: 
cases they would have sold for considerable prices. AN these interests, though lawful an 
capable of valuation, have been swept away without compensation. And it was zocoasary 
that this should be done; the old law was obviously inconvenient, and to have attam: 
to compensate all those who, if the principle of compensation had been admitted, must have 
been entitled to ıt, would have involved such an expense as to have rendered the altere 
iion ot the law impracticable.” This precedent is very valuable, because no such celculeble 
vested interests oocur in the pregant oisg hile the politcal and social importance of the 
change, and 1& benefloinl effects on the bulk of the community, ere vastly greater. The 


discussion, therefore, becomes limited to the question whether the pfopteed change would 
be a beneficial one. . 
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with any support from them, since it has not been framed in their * 
exclusive interest, but with a view to the well-being of the entire popu- 
lation. It will no doubt, be said that the title of this paper is mis- 
leading, since the arguments I have used are equally applicable to 
England as to Ireland. Thisis quite true. The principles laid down are 
of universal application, but the time and the mode of applying such ' 
principles are matters of expediency. The land-question in Ireland is & 
burning one. It is a source of chronio discontent and disaffection, and 
is likely to be so in spite of all the patchwork remedies that may be 
applied to it. More than anything else it maintains the antagoniam ot 
.thé Irish representatives in the British Parliament, an antagonism which - 
has unhappily too much justification, and which, so long as it exists, 
will-be a drag on the wheels of the‘ legislative machine, and thus be 
directly injurious to every British subject. The solution of the Irish 
land-question is, therefore, urgent. It is of importance to every one 
that it shonld be settled on a sound and permanent basis, and this can 
never be the case unless the true principles of land-tenure are discovered 
and acted upon. Tho present scheme is, therefore, proposed to be 
applied, in the first instance, to Ireland alone. It is claimed that its. 
very gradual operation—which to some will appear an objection— 
' renders it far safer and more likely to be effective than more. heroic 
measures, while its discussion need not interfere with any remedial 
legislation which the present Parliament is able or willing to enact. 
It is further claimed that it is founded on principles of abstract justice, 
and that, while respecting all existing rights and possessions, it will 
ultimately abolish that system of unlimited property in land which was 
founded originally by conquest, oppression, of rapine, and which, although 
perhaps useful in a transition stage of civilization, 1s incompatible with 
our national well-being, or with the general happiness and advancement 
- of the community. . | , 

To the independent Liberals of Great Britain and to the long-suffering - 
‘Insh nation I now submit this paper, asking only for a careful perusal, 
an unprejudiced consideration, and a searching criticism of my proposals. 


Auramp R. WALLACB. . 


THE RELATION OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF TO 
NATIONAL LIFE. 


THIERS is reported to hare said to a deputation of French 

e Protestants who had an interview with him on some question 
connected with their Synod, “ Were there more of your way of thinking 
in France, I should have more hope of the stability and permanence 
of the Republic.” Disciple as he was of Voltaire, he was statesman 
enough to understand the valuc of clear, earnest Christian belief in 
purifying and elevating national life. He knew that the habitual 
occupation of the mind with the thoughts and duties involved in an 
intelligent Christian profession, and in the conduct of the affairs of a 
free Christian community, would tend to create—we can only speak of 
tendencies in this matter, there is no perfection—a stability of character, 
a moderation of temper, and a constancy of action, which are invalu. 
able to members of political societies. And this intuition of M. Thiers 
the history of this country has signally confirmod. Our agnostic critics 
would probably say of us, meaning no great compliment, that on the 
whole we are the most Christian people upon earth. There is no 
people whose institutions have been so peacefully and constantly 
leavened by the influence of Christianity, or whose character has been 
so largely moulded by its hand. There has been storm and strife 
enough in our religious history, but still, on the whole, compared with 
that of other European nations, it has been a record of peaceful pro- 
gress. The English people took kindly to -Christianity from the first, 
The old English Church was distinguished: from the earliest age by its 
piety and culture. In Bada it gave the first Christian scholar, in the 
modern sense, to Europe; in Alcuin the first minister of educa- 
tion; and in Boniface the ablest of missionary priests. Alfred pre- 
fixed large extracts from the Christian Scriptures to Mim book of laws. 
The moment that the vulgar English became fit for literary use, Wyclif 
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made it the vehicle of a whole library of Christian tracta and translations ; 
and he sent forth itinerating preachers after the fashion of the fridrs, whose 
exhortations and instructions were received with enthusiasm by the 
great mass of the people. Our great religious reformation was carried 
through, on the whole peacefully, by the constitutional organs of the , 
nation ; it was the work of the English people reforming their religious 
estate. In the earlier Stuart era our people were literally nursed on 
‘the narratives and exhortations of the Bible ; and the greatest political . 
convulsion through which the nation has ever passed, was at bottom a 
struggle to make the word of God more honoured and observed in the land, 
Be it our strength, or be it our weakness, we have been in all ages 
an eminently Christian people, as far as Christian culture and influence 
‘could make us so; and it happens, naturally enough in our judgment, 
but strangely enough one would think in the atheists’, that there is, 
and always has been, a stability, a firmness of balance, in our political 
institutions, a moderation and respect for opponents in our political 
habits, and a fellowship of the classes, a unity, in our social relations, 
which, lamentably imperfect as they are, are yet quite without parallel 
among the nations of the West. There are dangerous shocks and crises 
from time to time, and there are eocial antipathies and hates at all 
‘times, enough to sadden and to shame us; but still our political con- 
‘dition and character would, we imagine, compare favourably in. point of 
stability, moderation, and. unity, in the judgment of any but over-culti- 
vated orities, with any nation in the world. i 
Of course it will be said, and most justly, that there are many 
reasons -for this. We coms of a good stock. The English have always 
had strong political heads, not easily made giddy .or thrown off the 
-poise. -Then the constitutional form of our Government from the 
earliest age, the germs-of. which our fathers brought with them from 
Xhe marsh lands where the legend of Beowulf had birth, has. tended 
mightily to assure the stabilility and permanence of our institutions. 
We are naturally, as we are told till we are somewhat weary. of it, a 
law-abiding people; and to these elements in our natignal character, 
it is said, our political success is to be credited, and not to our Christianity. 
But surely it is a thing for anti-Christian politicians to ponder over, 
that Christianty happens to have rooted itself P most fitmly among a. 
people with these institutions and habits. It is surely a very notable 
fact that a nation with such a noble and glorious. politica] history 
as ours, is, among all the nations of the West, the one which holds itself 
most deeply indebted to, and most strongly influenced by, the Bible. 
Hegel says, in his “ Philosophy of History,” that the destiny of the 
German peoples is to be the. bearers of the Christian principle. It 
is the.crowning honour of Christianity as a principle of infinence on the 
life of political communities, that it finds itself most at home where 
such institutióné, and such moral and mental qualities, as the German, 
reign; it proves thus its capacity to be the world-religion, for with this 
. * 
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character and thege institutions lie the future of mankind. But in this 
respect the Holy of Holies of the German temple is England. And 
the fact that Christianity has been from the first ao profoundly mixed 
with our life, is the most notable fact in its history as well as in ours; 
and it is the masculine parent of the political, intellectual, and indus- 
trial supremacy which we have always enjoyed. 

It seems a strange result of these twelve hundred years of Christian 
eulture, that some of our most thoughtful and aecomplished teachers 
are now pressing on us the question, whether, on the whole, Christianity 
is not an obstacle to National progress, and suggesting, that perhaps 
more constructive force would be yielded by atheism, for all the pur- 
poses for which a State subsists. Happily our Christian estate as a 
nation has also its grand stability, the fruit of the toil and sacrifice of 
some of the world's:noblest men through more than a millennium of 
our history. ‘We can afford to hear the question discussed with great 
composure, sure that when the storm of strife has passed over us, we 
shall find ourselves, thanks to the storm, in & larger, freer, and purer 
Christian world, and above us & clearer heaven. But, instead of being 
flurried or disheartened by this strange phenomenon, it is better to try 
to understand it. Much of its formidable character will vanish, if we 
trace it to its aprings. 

It is' against the Christianity of the Church, I mean of all Churches, 
that the intellect of the age is in such deadly revolt; the ideas and 
aims of Christianity, and the spirit of Christ's ministry, seem to have 
stronger hold than ever upon men, and wield a strange power even over 
the atheist's heart. The Evangelical movement has been for the last 
century the dominant spiritual influence on society in England, and it 
is only in the last generation that it has begun to fail; while its work 
in the great world is far larger than at first sight appears. It dealt 
largely, almost exclusively, like the Church of the apostolic days, with 
the individual soul. Men had to be isolated and made conscious of 
their individual responsibilities. They had again, as at the time of the 
Advent, to be trained to think and act ss spiritual men. It was the 
first necessary step to their higher development. Much of the “ Expe- 
rience " which fills so large a part in the history of the Evangelical 
movement, is a stage in the training ; and it can only be understood by 
those who have an eye to trace the first forms of the unfolding of man’s 
higher life. “ What shall I do to be saved?” was the question which 
it was the aim of the preacher to elicit from the awakened conscience. 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," was the 
ready response. Men were earnestly exhorted every where to seek sal- 
vation. It became the watchword of the movement, for it was a larger 
and nobler thing than a party ; and it was the supreme concern of all 
who were recognized as walking in the statutes of life. And this, 
through man’s yarrow and selfish conception of what salvation mcans, 
had in course of time a narrowing and lowering influence. It is im- 
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possible to think too much about salvation, if salvatiqn is understood to 
mean spiritual health and soundness; it will then be sought in noble : 
and strenuous fulfilment of duty to the world around us, and in the 
godly exercise of all the powers in domestic, social, and political life. 
But it is easy to think a great deal too much about salvation, if it is 
understood to meen safety, and to a very narrow and selfish notion of , 
safety the Evangelical doctrine grádually contracted itself; while it put 


' the great world, with all its rich interests and fruitful activities, under 


a ban. And then arose a determined revolt. A theology without 
humanity tempted “man to dream of a humanity without God and 
Christ. The Church, hugging its privileges, proscribed “ the world,” as 
belonging to another realm, as in truth much of it did; the world 
having: learnt its lesson from tho Ohurch, in natural revenge is now 
proscribing the Gospel, and tries hard to make it appear that society can 
get on excellently well without any Christian /belief at all. 

I am very far from supposing that this is anything like a complete 
account of the genesis of agnosticism, but I am persuaded that it hes 
very much to do with it; though other influences from the secnlar 
sphere play their part. Men—and women especially—in these days 


“ere a little overpowered by the flood of new knowledge which pours 


in upon them. They are not over-educated, they are over-informed. “A 
kind of rapture seizes them. as they survey the broad and splendid 
plains of knowledge which they command from their educational . 
Pisgah, and they dream for the moment that knowledge is king. Away 


-with all the metaphysical and theological legends which have instructed 


or amused the childhood of our race; now, in its full-grown manhood, 
it is positiv knowledge which will rule the world! The time will come 
when they will estimate more justly than they do now how much in. 
one way and how little in another knowledge will-do for them, and then 
the Word, who was in the beginning, will again be. seen to be the 
Light, because He is the Lifo of men. 

Again, the very rapid discoverics of science in the domain of the 
Cosmos, bring what the philosophers consider as facts established beyond 
all controversy into violent collision with the coemogony and the view - 
of the Divine government which the theologians think that they - 
discover in the Scriptures; and as the theologians have fought hard 
against the progress of discovery, on the supposed authority of the ` 


. Bible, though they are now in a much humbler mind, the agnostic bans 


both Bible and theologian, and pursues, “ with a light, heart," his quest - 
of positive truth. There is a further reason for the present condition 
of things which demands a passing notice. A class of difficulties in 
the way of intelligent.Christian belief is brought prominently forward 
by the speculative activity of our time, which is related not only to the 
physical, but also to the social and moral spheres. - The Christian - 
thinker who eersuades himself that he already sees the whole solution 
of these difficulties most surely deceives himself. It will need long 
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thought and close searching of the Scriptures both of Nature and of 
life, before the full answer to many of the questions which are asked in 
these days appears, And if to the man whose sympathies and pre- 
judgments are all on the side of Christianity the difficulties are grave 
and solemn, we must not wonder that to those whose prejudices are the 
other way, they seem fatal to Christian truth. 

But the present arrogant and absolute attitude of this yopng science 
is precisely what we might anticipate from an intelligent study of the 
past history of the world. All the great movements which have largely 
helped forward the progress of soviety, have for a time aimed at being 
religions.  Constituted as we are, it seems as if a certain touch of 
fanaticism were needed to work great principles into the heart of 
society. Purity became the absorbing passion with tho monkish 

` ascetic; to him it was the one thing that heaven greatly cared for ; and 
not.& few of them made it their god. Chivalry, with its noble and 
beautiful ideal, Christian to the heart’s core, was practically a fanaticism, 
whose image at length was held up in the mirror of the most noble and 
pathetic burlesque in literature. The classical revival which, preceded 
the Reformation, for the time re-established the heathen deities in Rome. 
The hymns of Marullus to the Roman gods meant more to Churchmen 
than David's Psalms, and tho Roman Pantheon threatened fora time to 
supplant Christ and his apostles in the metropolitan city of the Christian 
world. We need not read far in the history of the Revolution to see how 
the goddess of reason came to be enthroned in Notre Dame; and those 
who are familiar with the lofty thoughts of the Republican Mazzini, will 
know how intensely he believed that the voz populi was the vor Dei, and 
prophesied that it would in time take the place of the infallible voice of 
the head of the Roman Church. In our own day how near does the 
temperance movement come to be a religion to the most enthusiastic of 
its advocates, while its hymns enter into something like rivalry with 
the hymnal of the Church. And so this young science, in the vigour of 
its lusty childhood, ‘offers itself as a religion to its disciples. It claims, 
as Dante says of wisdom, every part of the man as its own. Perhaps, 
constituted as we are, in the absence of the stimulus which Christianity 
supplies, it would be impossible to maintain at full pressure that heroic 
devotion to research which so many of its disciples manifest, and out of 
which such benediction is to spring, uuless they helieved with their whole 
hearts that it is the “ one thing needful,” and that it contains the whole 
secret of life and of the world. Science isin the stage which corresponds 
"to the fanatical in all great moral movements; it claims all provinces 
as its own, and will have absolute and exclusive sway over men. We 
may await its coming to its right mind with composure; sure that this 
intense and noble devotion to the quest of one form of truth, will not be 
without high moral as well as intellectual influence on socicty. <A fact 
is to science a sacred thing ; she searches for what is, with & persistency 
and honesty which put many loud-voiced champions of the truth to 
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shame; and who dares question that it will be the means of leading her 
at length into just relations with the whole body of truth: and then 
the harmony of science with a theology which has Christ as its centre ` 
and not the Creeds, will be restored ? 

But concerning this Evangelical revival, which is the ‘most recent 
and at the same time the most powerful of the instruments by which 
Christianity has leavened English society, I think that it would be 
difficult to measure-our indebtedness to it for the peaceful progress of 
the Revolution in England, as compared with its bloodstained path 
abroad. If any one wants to study the influence of Christian belief. 
on national life, he cannot do better than compare the English and 
French Revolutions; from the opening of the drama in the great 
Parliamentary struggle of the seventeenth century, to its close in our 
own day. Voltaire and his school used the weapon: of the pure 
intellect with matchless skill Next to Erasmus he was perhaps the 
greatest literary man who ever lived, and his activity was enormous. 
He was busy through a long life with his manifold learning, ‘his keen 
_ sarcasm, his brilliant wit, and. his matchless style, in laying bare the 
corruptions and oppressions of an utterly selfish, base, and tyrannous 
Church and Court. He and his followers made man’s rights the key- 
note of their preaching, and they preached them with that pitiless 
logie in which intellect delights. Many a ringing declamation on this 
theme stirred the pulse and fired the passion of the most vivid people 
in Europe; and the result was a ferocious war, which deluged the Con- 
tinent with blood. Meanwhile, among many intellectual influences 
‘which appealed to the ‘cultivated classes, John Wesley was preaching 
the same doctrine to the poor in England, though in quite another key. 
He and His evangelists preached duties rather than rights, and daid the 
soft touch of God's grace and love on angry minds and raging hearts. 
We probably owe it mainly to the hold which they established on the . 
` classes who are verily the dangerous classes at such crises, and to.the ,- 
belief which their preaching spread that there was One who was watch- 
ing and caring on high—a belief whose influence, like the joy and: hope 
of the Apostolic Church, spread far beyond their own pale—that.our ' 
country passed without -any dread convulsion through that perilous 
crisis, and that steady, peaceful, and therefore fruitful, progress is still 
the political glory of our race. 

The relation of Christian belief to national life is of course & subject 
quite too large to be treated with anything of fulness in & brief paper 
‘like this. To do justice to it we should have to search out the foun- 
dations of Christian society, and see how on every corner-stone.there.is 
the name of its Lord. The sanctity of the home, the dignity of labour, 
the brotherhood of men and classes, and tribes and nations, the duties 
of the ruler, the rights of the ruled, experienced what can only be 
called a ney birth through the advent of our Lord. As matter of his- 
tory, through the preaching of Christianity a new vital. energy passed 
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into all those functions and activities of human society, through whose 
free play in all the Christian ages it has been nurtured and edified. 
Society under the Imperial system was dropping piecemeal to decay. 
Christianity literally saved it, and started it on the new career which it 
still pursues. Its progress has been by many shocks and spasms. 
There has been no attempt by supernatural force to keep a perfect 
model of the kingdom of Christ before the world. God governs us in 
pure and noble freedom, and He suffers us to learn from our own mis- 
takes and failures more fruitful lessons than we could possibly be 
taught par ordre supérieur. So false and sometimes pestilent have been 
the perversions of Christian truth which have been palmed upon the 
world as Divine, that the name of God, as of ald, has been blas- 
phemed ; and the ancient heathenism, as in the sixteenth century, or 
pure Deism, as in the eighteenth, have threatened to supplant for a 
time the benign influence of Christ’s gospel among men. 

But always the movement of reformation bas had as its central 
vivifying force the old Christian truth, the grace of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Always some great proclamation of the truth, 
or manifestation, often in very partial and perverted forms, as in the 
monastic revivals, of the spirit of Christ, has lent a new and vivid 
impulse to the development of society. To those who can look beneath 
the bloody froth which stains the surface of the movement, very Chris- 
tian aims will be seen working in the more pure and lofty spirits of the 
French Revolutionary era. It would not be too much to say that 
Christianity had more true sympathy with the wildest Utopian dreamers 
of the Revolution, than with the government of the Most Christian 
King, and the Vicar of Christ, whom it overthrew. For the true foun- 
tain of all that was vital and progressive in the Revolutionary movement 
we must look farther back than Voltaire and his English teachers; we 
must look to the Reformation, and that Christianity which it revindi- 
cated and restored. 

Of course it is understood that the Christian faith is but one, though 
the dominant one, of many high influences which are brought to bear 
on the life of a citizen in a Christian State. Christianity has called 
into being or sustained in life a choir of benign ministries to culture 
and progress. They all do their work; but they would all be, as King 
Alfred says, oldened and silenced, if there were not in the centre of 
them Christianity, upholding and energizing them all. And there is 
another consideration which theologians are not always alive to. The 
Bible, if it is anything, is Revelation, the revelation of what ts, of what 
God has buried in the constitution of man and of the world. Man’s 
observation of facts and his judgments of reason are in the same line as 
the Divine law. Take the moral commandments. The Bible did not 
make them the law of society; it simply reveals them as the law of 
society. The constitution of things proclaims them gas, well as the 
Book of Exodus.” But Christian belief lends a force to these command- - 
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ments which flows from no other spring. The belief that God and the 
_ whole unseen world are on the side of this law to which.man is asked 
to bow his lusts and passions, ranges a tremendous force on their side. 
As matter of history, we may say that the force of a Divine command- 
ment alone could have placed and maintained this stern bridle on" the 
brutality of mankind. It may be answered, This is true enough of the 
past; in an ignorant and brutal age such a force was needed, though ` 
there was no reality behind it; but it was a useful fiction, this idea of ' 
the Divine law. I am utterly incredulous as to these -mighty forces 
with no reality behind them. When Atheism has force to quicken and 
to -uplift the world, it will be time to compare it seriously with 
Christianity. 
But the idea is now, that ohy bas taken the matter in hand, 
,&nd that men, knowing that the law is essential to the health and 
wealth of society, will henceforth observe it for the sake of the order 
which it conserves and the progress which it secures. I desire to do 
full justice to the high moral tone of much of the atheistic writing of 
the day. Christianity has done that for us. In point of Christian 
sentiment and effort, many a modern Atheist would compare favourably 
.with many a Christian prelate a century ago. And many an utter 
unbeliever is not only living after a very high idea of personal conduct, 
but is showing & burning zeal in what I should call Christian ministry: 
and charity, which puts- multitudes of loudly professing Christians to 
shame. It is utterly false to say that agnosticism at once and con- 
spicuously leads to moral degradation.- In the end it must inevitably 
lead to it; but we have to recognixe the fact that even Atheism for the 
moment is not inconsistent with very high and noble devotion to what 
is conceived of as the good of mankind. But none the less am I 
convinced that there is nothing on a large scale and in the long rui.to ' 
hold man to high sims and lofty conduct but belief- in the spiritual; 
belief not in a tendency of things that makes for righteousness, but that 
the living God is on the side of the right doer, and will make the right 
a source of true benediction to his being here and in eternity. This 
belief in the spiritual will show itself in nobler and yet nobler forms as 
society progresses. I look upon this’ atheistic episode—it is no more— 
as a fierce, blind protest against the base doctrine of hope and fear to 
which our Evangelical theologians have well-nigh reduced our Chris- 
tianity. Belief in the spiritual will more and more become a visibly 
elevating and ennobling doctrine, lifting man out of himself, and 
drawing him by sweet and strong constraints to all nobleness, purity, 
and charity. Salvation will be restored to its old deep meaning of 
health and soundness; the saved man will be the man who does 
strenuously his duty to God, to himself, and to all mankind, : 
And surely the influence of Christian belief is most precious in States 
in keeping to a high mark the standard of conduct, and in resisting that 
tendency togrovel which Mr. Mill notes as the natural terfdency of mankind. 
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He says: “ Hardly anything but a supernatural power seems sufficient 
to turn the tide,*and to give a fresh commencement to the upward 
movement.” Wo say that a supernatural power has turned the tide, 
and started that upward movement which we still pursue. It is some- 
thing to have the image of the self-sacrificing Saviour ever before the 
eye of the world. It is something to have ringing in our eara: “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect." We have 
recently had a conspicuous instance of the influence of Christian faith 
in bracing the tone of tho national action and raising the morale of 
the national life. Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a recent article on the 
Bradlaugh question,* speaks with high admiration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership. He has recently led us through a most perilous crisis in 
our political history. I believe firmly that it was simply Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conviction that he was speaking the word and doing the work of 
the righteous God, which bore him unflinching through the tremendous 
strain of that conflict, enabled him to endure a measure of obloquy 
unparalleled in recent political history, which to a man of his acutely 
sensitive nature must have been almost a martyrdom, and won for him 
: and for us at last a brilliant and fruitful victory. And it is worth the 
while of an agnostic to reflect that the great Nonconformist party, 
- which is allowed on all hands to have been the backbone of the resist- 
ance to tho degrading influences which were eating into our moral life, 
is just the party which is trained by its principles and its habits to con- 
sider public questions in the light of conscience and the Divine word, 
and to bring religious truth to bear ou the conduct of practical affairs. 
Nor is this an isolated instance, or it would not be fair to urgo it. 
We will not go back to the great Parliamentary struggle; one is some- 
what weary of insisting that the centre of résistance io arbitrary power 
was religion, in its purest and intensest form. But the Nonconformists 
during the last and the present century, that is the party in whom the 
action of religious beliefs can be secu in its most naked form, for even 
the cloak of culture was denied ‘them, have been the leaders in the 
direction of liberal progress ; that is, they were the first to formulate 
and assert the principles which, in the end, won ample secular support 
to their side. During the latter half of the last century, and the first 
half of this, the active enorgetic Christianity of the country, was, I 
venture to think, the central force of the movement which has developed 
our political liberties, our social improvement, our education, and our 
trade. From the simplest and most fundamental domestic and social . 
duties, which are nowhere in human literature so nobly expounded as in 
the letters to the apostolic churches, to tho largest and most complex 
activities of a highly devcloped civilization, Christianity will always be 
found energetically and mightily on the side of those principles which 

lie at the root of the order, the happiness and the. progress of society. 

Take the following passage :— 


* © Fortnightly Review, August, 1850. 
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“Wives, submit yourselves unto your orn husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. 
` Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. .Children, obey your 
parents in all things, for this is well-pleazing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. Servanta, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye-serrioe, as men-pleasers, 
but in singlenees of heart, fearmg God: and what service ye do, do it heartily, ag 
to the Lord and not to men; knowing that of the Lord ye receive the reward 
of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath done; and there is no of persona, 
Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal oving that ye 
also have a Master ın heaven.”—Col. iii. 18. 

Had these simple commands of Christ, instead of die worldly 
ambitions of the Church, been uppermost in the minds of the leaders of 
Christendom through all these ages, we should not now be’ discussing 
whether Athejsm cannot help us better than the Gospel towards that. 
* good time coming,” of which we all of us dream. As regards the first 
of these commandments there might'be some grave question raised at 
the present day. And yet the strongest advocate of women’s righta will 
hardly contend that in the stormy time in which the apostle wrote, the 
home could have been organized on any other basis thah that which he 
lays down. But it was through the influence of Christian ideas, fructi- 
fying that germ of reverence for womanhood, which Tacitus notes in the 
German nature, that the honour of woman was raised almost to a worship 
even in secular society ; while the equality of the man and the woman in 
Christ, which the apostle emphatically asserts, carries in its bosom what- 
ever may be aimed at in the way of what is called the “ emancipation 
of woman,” by the most “advanced” thinkers of modern society. 

The legislation of the Pentateuch is too large a subject to enter upon ; 
but it is a tempting theme. The ordinances of the Mosaic law, sanitary, 
dietetic and moral, to this day give the Jews a wonderful mastery of 
the three chronic torments of human societiee—crime, pauperiem, and 
epidemic disease. But it will be. allowed on all hands, that thrift, 
diligence, and providence are virtues by which communities flouriah. 
They are surely helped and not hindered by having the sanction of 
Heaven laid upon them, and being connected with the issues of eternity. 
The homes in which God is honoured, the Bible is studied, and public 
worship is frequented, will be found to be the homes in which, on the 
whole, diligence, thrift, and providence reign. And the multitude of such 
homes scattered up and down our land, peasants’, miners’, craftsmen’s 
homes, are the salt that saves it from corruption, and purifies and braces _ 
its life. I was riding outside a coach one day, in an upland Yorkshire 
valley. The mill hands were returning from dinner. It was raining 
' heavily. A few of them had umbrellas, and I noticed the fact to a police 
inspector at my side. “Ah! I expect they are Methody chaps,” was 
his answer. The Quakers will be credited even by the Atheist with a 
sincere desire to kxow the truth of God, and to rule their lives by what 
they know., Why is it that they almost inevitably go to the front in 

any calling that they may pursue? Why is it thateone never sees a 
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Quaker pauper, and that they are foremost in all educational and bene- 
volent exertions for the good of their fellow-men? Nay, it is said that it 
was the godly Quaker habit of speaking and acting the truth which 
first put an end to that system of endless chaffering in retail trade 
which is fatal to commerce on a large scale, and is the bane of southern 
and eastern countries tothe present day. There is a passage in George 
Fox’s Journal which is well worthy the attention of the political econo- 
mist— 

“ At the first commencement, when Friends could not put off their hats to 
people, or say You toa single person, but Thou and Thee, . . . . the people 
were ahy of them and would not trade with them. . . . . But afterwards, when 
people came to have experience of Friends’ honesty and faithfulness, and found * 
that their yea was yea and their nay was nay, that they kept to & word in their 
dealings, and that they would not cozen nor cheat them; but thatif they sent a 
child to their shops they were ns well used as if they had come themselves; the 
ihe and conversations of Friends did preach, and reach to the witness of God in 

e people. Then things altered so that all the inquiry was, where was n draper, 

opkeeper, or tailor, that was a Quaker? Insomuch that Friends had more 
ads than many of their neighbours, and if there was any trading they hada great 
part of it. Then the envious professors altered their note, and began to cry out, 
* If we let these Quakers alone they will take the trade of the nation out of our 
hands. 1n 

This was the beginning of the system of fixed prices in retail trade. 
It is singular that just when trade was about to develop itself on a 
stale. which rendered fixed prices essential, the custom should have 
been established by the most devoted servants of Christ in the com- 
munity. Always when you get Christianity pure, you have, as the 
rule, orderly homes, well-trained children, sobriety, industry, thrift, and 
charity. The Christians who live as well as prate about the truth, are 
the prerogative tribe in the nation, and they carry its fortune in their 
urns. Cherish the Christian element in a State—purify, elevate, and 
enlarge it, if you care for stable and fruitful progress; silence its 
voice and paralyze its energies, if you wish to weaken the moral 
stamina of the community, to waste its fibre, dissipate its resources, 
fetter its freedom, arrest its progress, and lay its strength and honour 
in the dust. 

But perhaps there is no point about which the philosophical school 
is more unanimous than that Christianity is hostile to Reform. To 
me this impreasion is one of the very saddest results of the principle of 
Establishment. It has thrown the most manifest influence of Chris- 
tianity into the selfishly Conservative scale, and given its visible organs 
in the nation a vested interest in keeping things as they are. I could 

.say much on this theme, but I have no wish to make this paper au 
anti-Establishment manifesto. I would, therefore, only ask candid 
Churchmen to reflect that it would be hard to find a large measure 
which has contributed to the welfare and progress of the nation, which 
has not been doggedly and often fiercely resisted by the authoritative 
organs of Christianity in our midst. And I would" d to our 
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opponents to credit the spirit which has given us, for instance, such a 
series of Oxford University elections to Establishment and not to 
Christianity. But the very high ideal of a Social State which the 
Bible has kept before the world has contributed mightily to the 
progress of Reform. Not that such pictures are peculiar to Revelation. 
Every great religious literature bears them as gems on its breast. But 
this special feature is to be noted in tlie Christian ideal, that the power 
is there whjch has been working towards the ideal through all the 
Christian agés, and will make it real in time. The very noble legisla- 
tion of .the Old Testameut about the poor, and the shield which God 
casts around their weakness, are the key-notes of the glorious - 
passages in Psalms and Prophets which picture the far future, and 
which are among the most splendid chapters in the religious literature 
''of the world. And Christendom has always had this ideal above it; 
some fair image of the City of God has always floated before its sight. 
.The splendour of the vision has always fired its imagination; its 
magnetic charm has always drawn onwards and upwards the develop- 
ment of its life. Perhaps the most largely practical thing ever done 
in this world was the discovery of Columbus. Had I space, I think 
that I could prove, out of his own lips, that this Christian vision lent 
him the inspiration which bore him through his heroic work. And 
now they want to expel Christian beliefs, aspirations, and hopes from 
Christian society. Then they must mutilate the most glorious passages 
of European literature, and silence Augustine, Bernard, Dante, Spenser, 
and Milton, and the great cloud of Christian poets and thinkers who 
' being: dead are yet speaking mightily to men. They must blot the 
most precious records of the past with the black blanks of their censor- 
ship, and forbid the children of Christendom the goodly nutriment 
which fed their sires. And then they could not compass it. The 
Christian ideal of a State would still float before them and above them ` 
in the height, stimulating men to high aspiration and heroic achieve- 
ment, until all that wastes and destroys in God’s fair earth perishes 
‘before the splendour of Christ's advancing kingdom— : 
] Tu ihe at fei area te to athens! 
And it would be hard to estimate the benign influence on the work 
.of Reformation of the, Christian belief in the righteous and loving 
government of the world. The Continental Party of Progress is, to a 
sad extent, fierce and bloodthirsty, mainly because, thanks to tho deadly 
influence of the Roman Church, it has almost lost this belief. English- 
men are temperate, moderate, and in a measure tolerant, in their political 
warfare, mainly because, thanks to Christian evangelists, the belief in 
God’s loving care has not died down in their hearts. The mad 
destructive fury of the Revolutionary party abroad is due to many 
things, butgabove all to the utter absence of spiritual faith and hope— 
the wolfish sense that the moment is all that they ate sure of, and the 
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.wolfish frenzy against all that stands between them and the fulfil- 
ment of their dreams. 

There is & passage in Oliver Heywood's Diary that runs thus :— 

* Many days of prayer have I known my father keep among God's people: 
yea, I remember a whole night when he . . . . and several more did pray all 
night in a parlour at Ralph Whittal’s upon the occasion of King Charles demand- 
ing the five members of the House of Commons, Such a night of prayers, tears, 
and groans, I was never present at in all my life. The case was extraordinary, 
and the work extraordinary.” 


Those prayers explain the temperate and self-controlled character of 
the men who conducted that great struggle to its triumphant issue; and 
they explain further why, when the work was done, the army broke up 
peacefully and returned to its yeoman and peasant homes, and there 
founded that party which has been the guardian of the morality and 
the foster-mother of the industry of England from the days of the 
Restoration until now. Nor would it be difficult to trace, with 
* B, G. O” in the Times, how, in that recent uprising of the peasantry 
in this country which threatened serious social disturbance, the peaceful 
progress of the movement had been helped mightily by the teaching 
and influence of Christian Evangelists. In a word, the belief in a man's. 
heart that God is watching, caring, and working, and calls us to His: 
sid, tends—we can only speak of tendencies; all sorts of influences . 
cross and mar them, but still the tendency triumphs—to make the 
citizen a reformer, a champion, almost an enthusiast, in the cause of 
liberty and progress, which for him has the dignity and sacredness of a 
crusade; while it lays a divine restraint on his fiercer and more destruc- 
‘tive passions, and makes him a saviour as well as a reformer of the - 
State. 
` It will hardly bé needfol to insist at length on the ministries which 
Christianity has in all ages created and maintained, so freely that their - 
fault has rather been excess, to the sorrows, the sicknesses, the follies, 
and the vices of mankind. Philosophic reformations work from the- 
learned downwards, and they soon find a couche sociale below which 
they never reach. The Christian restitution of society works from the- 
bottom upwards; it began with the poorest of the poor, and worked 
upwards to monarchs on their thrones. Its blemish, in the eyes of © 
Gibbon, is its glory, and the signature of its commission to be the- 
religion of the world. “The love of Christ constraineth us" was the; 
only account which apostles could give of that passion of charity which 
seized their hearts; the enthusiasm of humanity is the discovery of this 
later time. I am not claiming this as the exclusive glory of Christi- 
anity. The early history of Buddhism is rich with kindred records. 
But in the East it has remained fruitless; while Christian ministry to 
the poor has been the parent of a methodical effort to raise their con- 
dition, and to redress the wrongs and sorrows of their let, grhich, under 
all the brutal selfishness which has sought to frustrate the counsels of 
802 
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Christ, has yet been the distinguishing characteristic of Christian 
society. There was a wonderful uprising of man’s ministry to man 
when first the love of Christ wound its constraints around human 
hearts. The beautiful picture—* I. was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; 
I was in prison,-and ye came unto me,” was abundantly realized. Who 
cannot read the ultimate doom of slavery in Paul’s Epistle to Philemon; 
while the sick were tended, the wretched wete comforted, the harlots 
were reclaimed; and the plague-stricken found men and women who 
for the sake of Christ would touch and even kiss their ulcers, and fold 
the miserable outcasts in the embrace of,a cherishing love. The world 
was full of emissaries, tender, patient, wise, and constant, who went 
everywhere searching out the springs of human want and wretchedness, 
and casting into the fountain of bitter waters the sweetness of Christian 
pity, sympathy, and charity. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” . 

The establishment of the Roman Empire began to raise in the minds 
of ita more thoughtful citizens deep speculations about the relation of 
nations to each other, and visions of something like that brotherhood 
which Christianity was then establishing among men. When Paul wrote, 
“Tt hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain 
contribution to the poor saints which are at Jerusalem”—hat is, for a 
“barbarous” and hated nation—he was opening an entirely new chapter 
in human history. The philosophers were dreaming about the brother- 
hood—dreams which the stern and brutal tyranny of the empire strangely ' 
blotted with blood; Paul and his disciples were living it. By that act’ 
he wove the first link of a golden band which is now being passed round 
the world. And now the Christian promptings tb the ministries of 
teaching, healing, helping, and saving, have so thoroughly taken pos- 
seasion of the world's heart, that some of the most conspicuous and 
devoted servants of their generation have forgotten the altar from whence 
they drew the sacred fire. Some of the chief leaders of the Agnostic 
party write on this subject with a vigour, even with & passion, which 
I doubt not has stirred many a sluggish believer's heart. This does 
not make them Christians: Christianity i is a historical doctrine. Its 
gospel is the tale’ of a life, a passion, a death, a resurrection, which 
stirred to resurrection a weary, worn-out, dying world. Belief in that 
- history, and in the influence which it pute forth, makes a man a 
Christian. But.of how many who are now searching out the secrets 
of truth, and working the works of charity, while they are careless or - 
contemptuous of His name, would the Savionr say, as He looked upon 
- them, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God! 

I know not where the atheist looks for the spring of his inspiration 
to strenuous, constant, self-denying charity. There are not wanting 
very ominous indications of the utter and awful lapse’ which our public 
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morality would syffer if the sanctity of the marriage bond, the idea of 
the baseness of sensual pleasure, the caro of the weak, the sick, and the 
aged, and the public policy of States, were left, unprotected by spiritual 
forces, to be dealt with at will by the natural instincts, or even by the 
philosophic judgment of mankind. My conviction is intense and pro- 
found that nothing in this universe can sustain at full pressure the 
activity of those agencies by which society is blessed and saved, but the 
conviction which is based on the commandment, and the inspiration 
which is drawn from the life, of God. 

A very grave objection is urged by the Agnostic school against 
Christianity, that it is essentially unpatriotic, and that the virtues which ' 
it eulogires are those by which States are rather destroyed than saved. 
Now, in order thoroughly to deal with this objection, it is necessary that 
we should consider the nature and function of the teaching of Christ, 
and of the doctrine which we know as Christianity. Christ did not 
speak to those who had to be instructed in the first rudiments of the 
arts and industries of life. He spoke to men with developed powers 
and passions, and already advanced on the path of civilization, and the 
function of His truth was rather regulative than stimulating, in all that 
had to do with the natural passions and activities of mankind. His 
teaching takes it for granted that labouring for the meat which 
perisheth, founding homes, begetting and rearing children, and carrying 
on the daily routine of life, may be regarded as matters of course. 
When under special conditions there was a danger of these primitive 
duties being neglected, the Apostles spoke out roundly; as about work 
to the Thessalonian, and asceticism to the Ephesian Church. The aim 
of Christianity was to purify and regulate the natural, by influences 
drawn from the spiritual sphere. 

And so with patriotism. It simply takes patriotism for granted. The 
Jews pushed patriotic virtues to excess. ‘There was no need of stimulus. 
What was needed was tle regulation of the patriotic passion by con- 
siderations addressed to man as a member of the great human brother- 
hood, a citizen of a wider than any earthly common wealth, and a subject 
of a more imperial realm. It constantly made its disciple seem dis- 
tinctly unpatriotic to his fellow-citizens around him, because of the 
larger social relations which he realized. But locking at it over the 
lapse of ages, we seo that he was the trae and far-sighted patriot; he 
stood for things which were despised and':even hated in his day, but 
which, adopted at last into the social system of all civilized communities, 
have made them the homes of a far larger and loftier life than any of 
which heathen communities have ever even dreamed. And so Chris- 
tianity set itself to purify and elevate patriotism, by making its disciples 
understand their duties as citizens of thet world-wide commonwealth 
which was then beginning to appear. And now its lessons are to us 
invaluable. We are becoming members less of a natión&l than of a 
European commonwealth. We have constantly to consider, not solely 
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what is for our interests as Englishmen, but how we can blend in those 


‘interests with the interests of distant peoples, end, in a measure, of the 


great world. The patriotiam which Christianity fosters and trains is 
precisely the patriotism which in these days we have constantly to 
exercise; the patriotism which is elevated and purified by the sentiment 
of human brotherhood, and the sense of a great duty to the whole family of 
man. Instead of having to give up Christianity as citizens, because it is 
unpatriotic, I am persuaded that we are just entering on an era of history 
when there will be a fresh apocalypse of its teaching to the world. : 
And now about what are called the Quaker virtues. It is asserted 
‘that the Quaker doctrine is in the Sermon on thé Mount, and that a- 
nation of Quakers in a world like this must quickly be broken up and: 
destroyed. Well, that is quite true, if you take merely the negations, 
A community which simply agreed never to fight, never to resist, never 
to swear, never to go to law, and always to let the thief have coat as 
well as cloak, would speedily perish, and the sooner the better. They 
would be a company of intolerable prigs, and the sooner they were’ 
broken up the better for them, the better for the world. But find a 
community of men and women so full of love to God and to His law, 
that the lightest word of His lip was dearer to them “than thousands 
of gold and silver ;” so full of belief that righteousness must triumph, 
that they cared not to lay a hand on so base and brutal an instrument 
as the sword to help it; so full of tender lore to sinning and sorrowing 
men, that their own suffering under wrong seemed to them as nothing 
compared with the misery which the wrong-doer Jaid up for himself; 
and willing to bear patiently any measure of injury, in the hope of 
bringing some softening, purifying, spiritual influence to bear on the 
transgressor’s heart ;—find such a community, and you will find some- 
thing which will unspeakably purify and uplift the world. It would 


. win for itself the mastery of violence and brutality, and would mightily 


help forward the progress of the kingdom which “ is righteousness, and 
therefore peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” And about the Quakers 
let me say, in a word, that I believe that their godly endurance’ of 
wrong has done more than the talking of all the other Christian sects 
put together, to win and to consolidate our liberties, and to create the 
free, tolerant, peace-seeking, and prosperous England which is 
"Holding forth a beaoon > : 
~ To the oppreased of all the world.” t z 
- Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the article referred to above, speaks scornfully 
of the influence of theistic belief on the political and social condition of 
communities. According to him it is nowhere. 

* I should like to know," he says, what is the community of political faith 
implied in the acosptance of Theism. Isit not & notorious fact that there is no 
common grougd erhstever? Theism and Catholicism, say some ardent belisvers— 

inal Newman amongst othar&—aro undoubtedly associated by an absolute 
logical necessity. A man, therefore,'who is a genuine Theist is bound, in the 


. 
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interest of Theism, to support the rights of the Catholic Church. As a Thoist I 
will vote for anything that increases its power. , No, replies the Protestant, I 
believe in a God who inspires my conscienoq and’ who inspired the Bible; and 
that God tells me that the Pope is Antichrist, and the Catholic Church the 
greatest enemy of all that I hold dear, My Theism teaches me to vote for any- 
thing that will restrain its power.” ‘ 
And so with the deist, legitimist, Rousseau, and the communist. All 
appeal to God, claim the Divine sanction, and baptize their enterprise 
a holy war. Just so, we answer; God is invoked by all these parties, 
and is with them, shaping their rough-hewn ends, because they all have ' 
an effective contribution to offer to the full development of human 
society. It is the philosophers who will wed themselves and their 
religion, if they have one, to a single form of political faith and activity. 
Christianity is large enough to include them all. “ There are diversities 
of operations” in the political as well as in the spiritual sphere, and one 
God who worketh by them all. It is specially characteristic of Christ's 
teaching that He would lend His anthority to no political or religious 
party, and would consecrate no one form or rule of life. He identified 
Himself with none, while Ho elevated and purified all. It is the 
distinguishing feature of His religion that He set up no new form of 
political or social organisation. When Ho left the world He left no 
apparatus of influence behind Him to carry on His work. A hundred 
and twenty poor men and women in an upper chamber at Jerusalem— 
Gospel, Church and, Christendom were all there, in those few loyal 
hearts. None can make out the exact organization of the Apostolic 
Churches; none can detect any leaning in Master or disciples to any 
political or social institution established in the world. . Was this 
indifference? The Lord's death for the world is the answer, and His 
constant, unwavering claim to the world as His realm. No! it-is the 
Divine designation of Christianity as the religion of the world that it is 
able to link itself freely with all honest forms of human association and 
endeavour; patting its great seal upon none of them, elevating, stimulating 
and purifying all. Everywhere and everywhen, in all states, stages, and 
forms of civilization, man finds that in Christianity which, while it 
forbids no experiment, forecloses no investigation, and bars no develop- 
ment, hallows his motives, uplifts his aims, and kindles his hopes. 

And herein Christ's teaching differs by a whole heaven from that of 
the philosophers. Plato was really a Puritan of the sternest type, 
under the forms of Greek thought and life: Christ was none. One is 
often amused to hear the Hellenic civilisation vaunted as the-parent of 
all sweetness and grace, while the Hebrew is banned as the source of all 
sourness and gloom. Those Jews in their best days were the freest men 
upon earth, and the gladdest; and I say this fully recognizing all the 
bright gifts which Athens has bestowed upon the world. ' But our 
prophets of light would have found their mission a perilous one at 
Athens, and they would have gone in daily danger of théir‘lives. Even 
that graceful and sparkling spoilt child of culture, Alcibiades, lived an 
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unquiet -life among them.’ “They persecuted?’ “says M. -Rénan, 
(t Anaxagoras, Diagoras of Melos, Socrates, and”—a climax which would 
only be likely tó strike a brilliant Frenchman—‘ even Aspasia.” | And 
our airy and graceful. censors would. have fared no better. But Plato 
had before his mind a very formal and rigid type of social organization. 
. He would have turned our world, which. Christ's large doctrine has kept 
&s the bright free home of the children, into a gloomy barrack, officered 
. by the philosophers. Evorything was to be on the best pattern, with 
thé best aim and upon the best method; but all that makes the: beauty 
- and blessing of the world, and all that makes life worth the living, its 
freedom, would be eliminated. The State’ would become a training 
` ashool always-under the Hand of'-a mgster, instead of.a‘theatre oftnoble ] 
and-fruitfol activity, under the broad, free hand of God. It is true that 
' Plato, in the t» ovpave towe wapaéetypa avakeirat rø BovAou£vy opgy-cat 
opavrt éavróv xaroixičew, lifts. our thoughts to.:the héavenly world as 
the true home of his commonwealth; but there, we remember with 
thankfulness, neither priest ‘nor philosopher will be king, .And this is 
by no means the peculiarity of the- Platonic doctrine 5. it runs through 
the ideas of the ‘philosophic'school in all ages. The! Comtist organiza-- 
tion of society, in our own day; ivould be still more paralyzing to -free 
development than the Platonic. Fach new-study of the plans of the | 
philosophers for reorganising the relations and occupations of mankind, : 
but deepens our gratitude thet, thanks to the Ohristian order which 
reigns amongst us, we are not giyer over into their hands. . az. 
` Nothing. is more full of grace atid sweetness than the “wisdom of 
the wise,” when it occupies itself with culture, or pleads for its.'due 
measure—and that is a large one—of influence over men. ‘But when it 
takes to-rule—and as it conquers it aims at rule—if untempered by in- 
fluences from the spiritual’ sphere, it is hard, stern, ‘and pitiless. . . Pure 
intellect is always doctrinaire. It will have everything shaped rigidly 
by its patterns, and is rnthless in executing its decrees. It is just like 
the poor-French Revolution. Its millennium is always just round the 
corner. Away with everything at once which. hinders our bringing it 
in! ‘What matters the cost!’ Professor Huxley's humorous suggestion 
that all philosophers should be atrangled at sixty (happily we preachors 
are.not philosophers) would have an excellent chance of ‘being carried 
out-in an atheistic or agnostic republic, It is the shield of tho wise 
and righteous government which ia above us all, which has uses for men 
of all sorts and conditiona, and cheriahes them all lovingly within the 
circle of its reign, which covers the weak, the aged, and the helpless, 
If Atheism is king, and knowe no law above the conclusions of its own 
wisdom as to-what ia-best ‘for the State, I can see nothing in the:long 
run which will save-all thet burdens the resources or crosses the will of 
the- community ‘from. destruction. And the -wisdom of the wise will 
not-hold its $wn long. in’ States against the hand of the strong. ‘There 
is‘no effective principle’ of resistance in an atheistic society, to the 
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tyranny of the imperious natures who are always urging their encroach- 
ments on the liberty of their fellow-men. An atheistic society, could 
such a thing be organized, would soon be ripe for despotism, and its 
despotism would soon be ripe for death. 

And with the Atheists in this relation we must group the Agnostics. 
The man who professes that he knows nothing about God is practically 
the man who has no God, as far"as the knowledge and fear of God can 
redeem and regulate life. And the tendency of much of the speculation 
of the day, when not avowedly agnostic, is to expel the spiritual from 
its supremacy of influence, and to hand over to knowledge the conduct of 
society. If this sonseless antagonism between Hebraism and Hellenism 
is to be maintained—senseless I call it, “ neither is the man without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man, in the Lord;” so neither is 

' Hebraism, the masculine force in society, without Hellenism, the 
feminine light and grace; nor is Hellenism without Hebraism—I would 
deliberately prefer to fall into the hand of Hebraism rather than of 
Hellenism, though I should dread to fall into the hand of either. 
“May God keep me from ever belonging to a kingdom of Heaven in 
which there are none but saints,” said Luther once, with genial wisdom ; 
but still more deadly in its influence on all the nobler functions and 
the higher development of humanity, would be-a republic organised and 
governed by agnostic philosophers; and I feel disposed to call upon all 
who seek the free, large, and genial development of human society, to 
join me in thanking Hebraism for having prevented Hellenism from 
handing over to culture the management of the world. 

It is the belief that * there's a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as we will;” that there is One to whom all men primarily 
belong, rather than to each other and to the State, the’ Lord who made 
them, who rules them, and who has a future in store for them; whose 
purposes we may not dare to cross by our imperious judgments on 
their worthlessness or incapacity, which has pleaded with the human 
heart, under all the bigotry of Christian sects and parties, for the large 
tolerance which we now enjoy. Christianity is ultimately the true 
guardian of the freedom of individual action and development ; and if 
one may venture to prophesy, the guardianship will be doubly needed in 
the days which are coming upon the world. And it is the sense that 
in the eternal state man has o destiny to which present want, weakness, 
and helplessness may be ministers, which has ever been the shield of 
tho sick, the weak, the deformed, the aged, and the dying. It is the 
reverent feeling that God may have uses for a human spirit when man 
can find none, which pleads for patience, gentleness, and charity. 
Blot out from human beliefa the Divine name, and rob man of the one 
thing that greatly uplifts and ennobles him, the belief in immortality, 
and then ve victis! in the battle! Alas for the wounded and the 
fallen! like the stricken gladiators in the Romaneagena,* they will 
have nothing to do but to die. 
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As Christian belief is in our judgment, simply essential to the 
higher life and development of political communities, it might be, 
assumed that a Christian politician would be bound to oppose by all : 
means in his power, the intrusion of an avowed Atheist into the Legis- 
lature of a Christian State. On the contrary, it is our Christianity 
. which leads us strenuously to advocate his admission. The question is 

not, as one member naively put it, whether it is desirable to have such 
aman in the House of Commons. I hold it to be most undesirable 
for many important reasons. Nothing on earth would have: induced 
me to vote for Mr. Bradlaugh. But there is one thing more undesirable— 
that such a state of thought and feeling should exist in the country ‘to 
an extent which leads to the return of such a man by a large con- 
stituency, and that it should have no’ opportunity of uttering its voice, 
and comparing itself with other forms of belief or unbelief, in the 
Legislature. The House of Commons, after a most confused and 
confusing series of debates, settled the initial question by admitting the 
atheist to its sessions. The legal question of his right to vote will 
probably be settled by the Courts. The moral right of the matter 
“the ermine-robed great world" will settle; and some words on that 
subject will not be out of place in closing this discussion of the Relation 
of Christian Belief to National Life. 

The House of Commons cannot be congratulated on the way in 
which it arrived at its solution. There was a very much straighter and 
simpler path.’ Mr. Bradlaugh’s return afforded a great.opportunity of 
abolishing the oath altogether. For the purposes for which it was - 
instituted it is absolutely worthless, Mr. Leslie Stephen affirms—wo 
do not accept his statement, but he is & man who has a right to be 
heard—that a majority of the House of Commons is either infidel or 
sublimely tolerant of infidelity. And this with the oath in full force. 
The oath is something like consecration. The consecration of sacred 
buildings and of God’s acre meant something real, when, in the then 

state of public belief, it tended to protect them from the hand of the 
` spoiler ‘and from the ravages of war. Now it means absolutely nothing. 
The tone of public opinion and. the supremacy of law provides a far 
higher security. To divide a field by a broad band of gravel, to 
consecrate one side and leave the other bare of blessing, while the 
grass grows as sweetly and tho dead rest as calmly in both, is one 
of those conspicuous instances of Christian foolishness which shame 
a great company of believers, and cause the infidel to “blaspheme. 
Let us hope that the good sense and good feeling which, after à 
spell of bitter controversy, is now evoked by the Burials Bill, will 
cause this antiquated and irritating figment to vanish from the land. 
So with the oath. It ought to be abolished, not because we have 
become indifferent to the objects which it was intended to secure, 
but because 4 oprtain line of conduct, for which the oath was blindly 
held to. be a security, can now bé assured in moré excellent and 
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effectual ways. A clerical friend, the wisest man I know, said when 
the debate was at ita hottest, “It will be strange if, after eighteen 
centuries,t hrough an Atheist, the command of Christ, ‘Swear not at 
all” should come to be obeyed in a Christian Legislature." Let us 
hope this will be the result, and soon. | 

But on the grave question of the right or the wrong of .Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s admission from a Christian point of view, it would seem that, 
if these ideas are held by any considerable section of the community, if 
our representative institutions mean anything, it is precisely in the 
-© British House of Commons that they ought to have an opportunity of 
making themselves heard. In such a State as ours it is only the ün- 
represented things that are dangerous. We hold that we are a Chris- 
tian people, and shall never cease to be a Christian people. But we 
are only a Christian people in so far as Christian ideas rule our ‘con- 
sciences and hearts. A Christianity which is a thing of public oaths 
and legal forms is like a sand castle before the advancing tide. Let us 
* beware of the leaven-of the Sadducees," whose contention for the forms 
was in inverse proportion to the power of the religion over their hearts. 
These atheistic ideas are about in our country without question. Much 
of their virulence is the fruit of repression, and of the social persecution 
which they have had to endure. Earth, purest and sweetest of all 
things, grows sour and bears foul fruits in nooks of dank unwholesome 
shade. Letin the air and sunlight, and the earth begins to grow sweet 
at once ; the foul things wither and perish, fair grass and flowers spring 
in their room. So with this blatant Atheism. There is nothing that a 
Christian who believes in Christianity—how many believe only in its 
fences |—should desire so much with regard to this matter as that, 
now that it has found an intelligent and popular exponent, it should 
come forward in the freest congress of thought in the land, and suffer 
the ordeal, if it cares to face it, of fair but close and searching debate. 
Let it have free speech and fair opportunity of explaining itself; let it 
show itself all round, and compare itself asa social force with intelligent 
faith and Christ-like charity, and we who believe that our religion is 
rooted “ in the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever," ought 
to have no doubt about the result. 

But there is another and graver reason why we should be willing to 
admit Mr. Bradlaugh to the Legislature. His avowed and professional 
Atheism is our sorrow and shame as Christians. That he should be 
representative of so much in a Christian State is a sign to us, if we 
.have grace to interpret it, of the measure in which we have failed in 
applying the principles and precepts of Christianity to our national 
life. The atheistic aberration of an individual mind is one thing; 
organized Atheism, rampant and aggressive, is another. And let us be 
sure that an Atheist like Mr. Bradlangh has something to teach, not 
about his Atheism, but about our Christianity, even to a Christian 
Legislature ; something which may set us in sadness aud shame to heal 
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the breaches which our sin has made. We Such to be content to set. 
him there, since he is representative, to rebuke and to humble us; and 
to lead us to ask ourselves carnestly, what is the truth, or embano of 
truth, which men find iu his teachings, which they look for in vain from 
our Christianity. A docțrine widely believed always has sonie strong 
likeness to truth in the eyes of its disciples. We ought to'be glad to 
hear from lips apparently thought qualified to expound it, what Atheists 
find in Atheism which seems better news to them than the glad tidings 
of the Gospel. We may be sure that we have dropped something vital 
out of our proclamation; the Atheist may help us to get it restored. 

Of course it will be said in answer to this, that if we give up the 
defences we lay the citadel of truth open to assault. We are too much 
afraid about the citadel, and too careful of defences. We have had our. 
defences for ages, and with what result? We are compelled to admit 
an avowed Atbeist to.a place in the Legislature of a Christian State. 
When shall we be brave cnough to give up this miserable preventive 
service, in which we have so largely placed our trust, and believe that: 
* the true protection of a living thing is the vigour of its life? If our 
faith is firm that God’s word of truth is in our Gospel, and that all 
powers on earth and in heaven are ranged on its side, let us give the ' 
freest liberty of speech and action to all hostile influences, and consider. 
the most sacred ark of the Constitution free only from their intrusion, 
when we have preached and lived them down. And if it be said by our 
antagonists that this free and fearless method of dealing with hostile 
opinion is borrowed from their school, and is the creed of advanced 
Liberalism which has been forced by the philosophers on the Church, 
we pray them in return to open the Christian Scriptures. They will read 
there that it was the only method which Christ believed in; while it is 
proclaimed with almost passionate earnestness in the Epistle "of St. Paul. © 

There is an Atheism abroad which has in it a tincture of almost 
pious devotion to the ideas and aims which Christianity has taught us 
as a nation to cherish and pursue. We need not trouble ourselves 
much to confute it; it will confute itself, ‘and soon. It is the fancy. 
for the time of our over-cultured men and women,'—that is, men and 
women who are mastered by their culture instead of mastering it,— 
that the world cin be very blessedly Christian without Christianity. 
We may leave them calmly to spread their plaster over the sacred name 
which hallows every stone of the temple of Christian society, and to 
inscribe on the bare surface any name they please, or none. The, 
plaster will'soon be dropping from their Pharos, and the name of the 
founder will shine out fresher and brighter than at first. But we do 
not affect to underrate the gravity of the danger which threatens us. 
We cannot hope to emerge, except through long strain and bitter 
sorrow, from the unbelief and indifference which have been largely 
bequeathed to,us by a too selfish, self-satisfied, self-infolded, and dog- 
matic Church. b. 3g 
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Sometimes one has a vision of what might befall if the creed or the 
no-creed of the Atheist were triumphant, and were accepted as the 
truth in all cultivated society. Were it established as the orthodox 
creed of the intellectual rulers; were men trained from childhood to 
limit their interests, activities and hopes to the bare and narrow world 
which alone it regards as real; were all the light which plays over life 
from the spiritual sphere extingnished, and all the comfort which men 
gather from the thought of the infinite wisdom and tenderness, dead ; 
. were they doomed to toil and suffer through their weary days with no 
inspiration from perennial fountains, and with no hope beyond the 
darkling tomb; did they believe that the death which each moment 
dogs their steps would be utterly an end of them, and that the experi- 
ence of their own sad lives was the only legacy which they would leave 
to their heirs, then how fiercely men would learn to hate this Atheism ; 
with what bitter ridicule would they unmask its pretensions ; with what 
scathing scorn would they dissect its arguments; and with what pro- 
phetic fury would they denounce the ruin which it must work in the 
nature, the endowment, and the destiny of our race. ` It would be worth 
enduring some deep sadness and darkness for & season, to see humanity, 
in spiritual might, rise on rampant Atheism, tear its flimsy sophisms to 
tatters, and banish it as a hideous nightmare from the earth. 

Some such experience may be awaiting our Atheistic schools. In- 
tellect has grown wanton of late. A dread discipline of anguish may 
be appointed to it, in that bare desert of atheistic negations into which 
it has led itself forth, and is seeking to lead forth the world. We 
seem to see, with eyes blinded with tears, the dark night of lonely 
despair in which our proud and contemptuous culture may be ordained ` 
to wander; until it hungers again for the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, and seeks joyfully the light which, to a spirit’s eye, floods 
ever the celestial sphere. But what shall this poor man do, whose 
only comfort it has embittered, whose only hope it has blighted, and 
whose living fountain it has poisoned in the spring? The poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them stil, and many & cup of pure bright 
pleasure does it lift to their lips. There was a service at a little con- 
venticle on the Surrey hills, a few Sundays ago,.a sample of thousands 
of peasant services which are held each ‘Sunday in our land. Poor 
labourers and humble tradesmen filled the place. Very hard were the 
lives of many of them; very long and weary their toil; very dull and 
sad their lot. But there they were for a time in another world. An 
evangelist preached to them sound, stirring, vital doctrine about 
righteousness ; and they were made to feel that diligence, honesty, , 
thrift, cheerfulness and charity were all within its pale. A peasant 
prayed with a dignity and a power of thought and expression which 
would have touched our prophets of culture, and which nothing but the 
Bible could have taught him; and he prayed for bleqsings which even 
an agnostic would recognize as good both for souls and States. They 
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sang hymns which seemed for the time to uplift them, and they saw 
above their narrow and squalid lot a world in whos joys and glories 
they too had part. And then they went home to their poor hovels, 
their cabbage, their crust, and their dull monotonous taska, feeling that 
life was not aJl a bare dry desert; that toil and pain and sickness are 
not its only experiences; that it has passages of joy that might gladden 
an angel, and hopes which lift themselves to God and heaven. There 
are ten thousands of such churches, let us thank God, scattered about 
England. None but God knows the precious contribution which they 
offer. to the stability and the fruitfulness of our industrial, social and 
political life. I confess I am somewhat sceptical as to the extent of 
the so-called alienation of the “ masses” from the Gospel. Their 
alienation from the Churches is all too manifest, but I think we quite 
underrate the hold which the truth and comfort of the Gospel has 
upon their hearts. It is wonderful how in times of great calamity, in 
_ colliery accidents and the like, abundant signs, not of a religion put on 
for the moment, but_of a very noble Christian faith and patience, appear. 
Let highly-cultured men and women strip life, if they will, of all 
that makes it worth the living, and of the higher-fellowships which lend 
to it dignity and grace; let them contemn, if they will, the hopes and 
the experiences which are the springs of its purest and most lasting 
joys; let them destroy for themselves, with the cruel weapons of their 
sophistry, the beliefs and the aspirations which in all ages have seeme 
to man to differentiate his life from the brutes; be it ours to guard for 
ourselves and these poor ones, that vision of God, and that faith in the 
revelations and promises of His word, which has led the progress of 
Christendom hitherto, which is the stimulus and the strength of the 
noblest activity in men and in communities, and which, under the cares, 
burdens and toils of our present experience, gladdens the heart unspeak- 
. ably, filli the imagination, and beautifies and exalts the life. 


J. Batpwin Brown. 


PARTY POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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I* has never been easy for strangers to understand party politics in 
America, It is now more difficult than ever. The names of the 
two great political parties mean nothing. The oneis Republican, the other 
Democratic ; but these names are practically synonymous, and represent 
no difference of opinion as to the form of Government. At each 
general election a great convention is held by each party, where dele- 
gates from all parta of the country meet to nominate candidates and 
agree upon a “ platform," or statement of principles. A careful study 
of the platforms of the two great parties leaves the stranger almost as 
much in doubt as ever as to the essential difference between them. 
Each party is supported by numberless newspapers and itinerant orators, 
and any onc who comes to read or listen will soon be convinced that 
the present contest between these parties is altogether retrospective. 
There are questions of vital importance before the country, but neither 
party is united upon any one of them. ‘The one question upon which 
the Republican orator rings all his changes is, “Can the Democratic 
party be trusted? Look at its record. ‘Look at the men who compose 
it." The Democrat has quite as little to say as to what he will do if 
he comes into power, but he demonstrates in his own way that the 
history of the Republican party shows it to be unworthy of confidence. 
The only party with a principle and a name is the Greenback party, 
which favours the substitution of a paper currency issued by the 
Government (popularly called greenbacks) for specie and bank-notes. 
It has nominated a candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Weaver, and 
has considerable strength in some States; but the real contest is between 
the two old parties. 
The Republican party first came into power in 1861. It was the 
great anti-slavery party of the Northern States, and its triumph in the 
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election of Mr. Lincoln as President was immediately followed by 
the secession of the Southern States from the Union. It re-elected 
Mr. Lincoln in 1864, elected General Grant in 1868 and 1872, and 
Mr. Hayes in 1876. It has thus controlled. the administration of the 
Government for twenty years. It carried through the civil war to a 
successful issue. It abolished slavery. It reconstructed the Union; 
and since the war it has paid a third of the national debt, restored 
specie payment, and raised the credit of the country so high that its four 
per cent. bonds are eagerly sought at’ a high premium. Under its 
administration the population of the country has increased fifty per ` 
cent., and the foreign commerce in equal proportions. It has main- 
tained the bonour of the country abroad, and kept up friendly relations 
with all the world. Its administration at home has been purer 
than any of which the country could boast before the war, and has been 
steadily improving. In some departments—in the Post Office, for 
example—its civil service is surpassed only by that of England. It has 
now nominated a candidate for President who is universally respected, 
who has a spotless private character, and who has long been one of the 
recognized leaders of his party. Hp has distinguished himself a3 a 
scholar, a Soldier and a statesman. - 

The Democratic party was the pro-slavery party before the war. - 
During the war it sympathized, as far as it dared, with the rebellion, 
and since that time it has always opposed the Republican plan of recon- 
struction: It now controls both Houses of Congresa, but ita strength 
lies almost entirely in the Southern States, and it has used its majority 
in a way to startle and alarm the people of the North. It has always 
depended chiefly at the North upon the ignorant foreign immigrants, 
especially the Irish, and upon the lower classes of Americans. Its 
financial policy since the war has been opposed to that carried-out by 
the Republicans, and when it was in power before the war its adminis- 
tration was very corrupt. It has nominated as its candidate for Presi- 
dent a distinguished soldier, of high character and unblemished 
honour, who is respected by all parties, but who has never had any 
experience in civil life. If elected, his administration will be under 
the control of the Democratic party leaders, whose first care will be 
to overturn the whole civil service, and fill all the offices with 
Democrats. f 

In view of these facts, in a contest which turns upon the confidence 
Inspired by the history of these two parties, it would seem certain that 
the Republicans must elect Mr. Garfield as. President; but a general 
election is quite as uncertain here as in England. Many Republicans 
are discontented with the leaders of the party, and would be glad to see 
them humiliated. Twenty years of power has made such men as Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Conkling, with many other less important men, un- 
popular in their own party. Their personal jealousies and unseemly 
quarrels are tod public to be overlooked. -Their datermination “ to 
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run the party” for their own interests is too apparent. They no longer 
command the ful? confidence of the people. 

Still more than this—in one particular the Republican party has. 
made a fatal blunder. It has reconstructed the Union in such a way 
as to:destroy its own influence in the South, and especially in the 
present election it has confessed this blunder by giving up all the 
Southern States to the Democrats without a contest. No serious 
effort has been made to carry any one of them. Thousands of good! 
Republicans feel that this is an act of cowardice as well as a political. 
blunder, and compare their leaders most unfavourably with the leaders 
of tho Liberal party in England at the last election. Moreover they are 
opposed to sectional parties as a principle ; they have no sympathy with. - 
the lawlessness and the spirit of rebellion which still linger in the 
South ; but they feel that this is due in great measure to the blunders 
of their own party, and they are discouraged to see no effort made to 
improve upon the past. A book has heen very widely circulated at the 
North, and, I think, republished in England, entitled * A Fool’s Errand,’”’ 
which gives a very faithful picture of the Southern States and of the- 
working of the Reconstruction Acts. It has roused no little indigna-. 
tion at the North, but it has not increased the confidence of the people - 
in the Republican leaders. The Republicans of the North, if united 
and enthusiastic, could easily elect Mr. Garfield, but at present the 
chance of General Hancock is considered to be quite as good. — Except 
in two or three very doubtful States, the election excites very little- 
interest. There is no great leader in either party who can inspire his 
followers with enthusiasm. No great principles are made prominent. 
which touch the conscience or the pockets of the people. . The Nortlr 
is not frightened by the bugbear of the “ Solid South," and will not 
believe that a Democratic victory could shake the foundations of the: 
Hepublie or seriously interfere with its prosperity. 

On one point there is some fear. There is danger of a contested 
election like that of 1876. At that time the President and the Senate 
were Republican. Now the Senate is Democratic; and should the 
result be doubtful, the Democrats are credited with the determination to. 
count in their candidate, Such an attempt will not result in civil war ; 
there was far more danger of this four years ago than there is now ; 
but it will rouge all the bad passions of the people, create intense 
excitement, disturb the business of the country, and shake the faith of 
tho poople in the stability of the Government, After the experience 
of 1876 this contingency ought to have been provided for by special 
legislation, but Congress has neglected to make any such provision, 
and the danger is os great as ever. Neither party has been inclined 
to take up this matter seriously, although some attempts have been: 
made by the Republicans, and the subject has been discussed by 
newspapers and reviews. It is the weak spot in the constitution 
of the United States, and the neglect to remove it cannot be too- 
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' strongly condemned, Here is the greatest danger. i in the coming 


élection. 
“It is not a matter of much consequence to England whether the name 
of the next President is Garfield or Hancock; or whether the party in. 


power is called Democratic or Republican ; but there are great questions ` . 


which are sure to come up under the next Administration, in which 
England has the deepest interest. She is interested in the commercial 
prosperity of the United States, in her foreign policy, in her relations to 

Canada, and in her policy in regard to protective duties. , : 

To begin with the last, it is probably true that there are more free 
traders in the Democratic party than in the Republican, but it is equally 
true that both parties are in favour of a protective tariff. It is quite 
generally believed that a large amount of English money has been - 
expended in the State of Indiana, by agents of the Cobden Club, to 
carry that State for the Demoorats, in the belief that their success 
would secure a reduction of the duties on import&. I do not know how 
much truth there is in this story —I suspect very little; but the report 
has been widely circulated by Republicans. 

The state of the public mind in regard to free trade is very peculiar. 
Almost all our professors of political economy, Republicans as well as. 
Democrats, are enthusiastic, advocates of free trade; so are many 
leading politicians; but I cannot sce that any impréssion has been 
made upon the mass of the people. On the contrary, they are more 
inclined to protection than they were thirty-five years ago. At that 
time the Democratic party did not hesitate to proclaim free trade as 
_one of its fundamental principles. It does not dare to'do this now. 
There is certainly a very general impression that, however beautiful 
the theory, there is a fallacy in it somewhere. The country has prospered 
and grown rich under a high tariff, and men do not believe that it would 
have been richer and’ more prosperous without it. If all nations were 
equally advanced in wealth and civilization,——if they could start on a 
basis of absolute equality in their development,—if universal benevo- 
lence could take the place of universal selfishness, and nations could live 
together in peace and brotherly love on the principle of the golden rule, 
freo trade would come as naturally as commercial intercourse ; but it is 
to be the effect rather than the cause of this millennial state. It is not 
difficult to persuade Americans that free trade is a good thing for England, 
nor that it would be still better for England if all the world would 
agree to adopt it ; but the question, whether, as the world now is, it would 
promote the selfish interests of America, is a very different one. It is 
doubted whether it would practically secure a single one of the happy 
resulta promised, while it is certain that many evil results would follow. 
It is thought to be safer to let well-enough alone. Our Canadian neigh- 
bours seem to be very much of the same opinion. Americans are rather 
offended than gonvinced when. English writers press the question as one 
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of morality and natural right, for they believe that England would 
return to protection to-morrow if she saw anything to be gained by it, 
and they would not blame her for doing so. 

As most Englishmen will regard this view of free trade as the beat 
possible evidence of American ignorance and stupidity, I regret to 
record it; but, after. all, it is a pretty generally accepted principle in 
England that a man understands his own business and his own interests 
much better than his neighbour can, and this may possibly apply to 
nations as well. One mistake, however, must be carefully guarded 
against, It is sometimes suggested that our policy is dictated by a 
feeling of hostility to England, and some very strong expressions have 
been used in regard to the similar policy.adopted' in Canada. I have 
never heard such an idea expressed on this side of the Atlantic, and I 
do not believe that it exists. We adopt this policy simply because we 
believe it to be the best thing for ourselves, and there will be no material 
departure from it during the next four years under either Garfield or 
Hancock, although some modifications in the tariff will probably be 
made, whoever may be elected. 

As to the foreign policy of the Government, there is somewhat moro 
danger of its being hostile to England under a Democratic Administra- 
tion, as the Irish element is so strong in that party ; but there is pro- 
bably no reason to anticipate any change of policy in any case. During 
the civil war there was much unkindly feeling towards England, but 
this hag all passed away. I see no trace of it now. On the contrary, 
there has been & great development of interest in English affairs. 
England is about the only country in Europe that Americans who 
remain at home can comprehend, and I find English papers aud English 
reviews in places where I should least expect to see them. I find the 
same hearty good-will in America towards England which I have found 
in England towards America, and the same desire that this may be per- 
petual. A writerinthe September number of the Conrzuporary Review 
has discovered traces of a conspiracy to annex Canada; but, so far as I 
have been able to discover, no one knows anything of it here. It is 
certainly no part of the political programme of the Republican party, 
and has no other foundation than the very obvious fact that we should 
be very glad to develop our Canadian trade in any way which is 
mutually profitable. A Customs Union of some sort has long been 
talked of, and some experiments have been made, but there is no special 
interest in the subject at the present time, and no thought of annexa- 
tion on this side the border. 

The commercial prosperity of the United States during the past year 
has been so great as to be felt throughout the world. The crops havo 
been abundant in all parts of the country. -Confidence has been 
restored, capital has beer abundant, and more business has been done 
then ever before in the history of the country. Foreign commerce 
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has developed rapidly. The exports of the United Btates for the year 


ending August 81, 1879, including gold, were . 3788, 451,886 
For the year ending ae 81, 1890, MODE gold, 

they were’. s : i 879,670,085 

The imports ,, 4, 1879, 4 z $482,458,792 

Do. fi » 1880, » m 792,088,139 


The movement of gold and silver daring the same ‘period was as 
follows :— 





Eeporis ... . 1879, . ah . E | 928, 866, 420 
Do. 4 Ges . +1880, . -. z » _ 15,420,809 
inda 20. s. 1878, . . ..  . 826821851 
‘ 1880, ge 94,880,240 

did iios the unexampled balance of import of specie . 
for the year 1880 to amount to. -> : . $79,459,481 


In spite of the enormous increase of painea and the many new 
‘enterprises undertaken, money has never been more abundant. - The - 
"legal rate of interest in Boston is 6 per cent., in New York 7 per cent. ; 
but good commercial paper is now easily discounted at 8$ to-4 per cent., 
and banks borrow without difficulty at 24. The United States Four per 
Cent. Bonds are selling at 108. Wages are high, the necessaries of life are 
cheap, and all classes are prosperous. ‘There are strikes here and there in 
the great manufacturing towns, but they do not arise from any distress 
on the part of the workmen. In Fall River, for example, the great 
cotton manufacturing town of Massachusetts, the spinners who threaten 
to strike are receiving £2 0s. 6d.& week as their average wages. In the 
shoe business first-class workmen are making as much as £4 a week. 
^ The country seems to have recovered at last from the disastrous 
effects of the war, and the inflation of the paper currency which 
followed. This revival of prosperity is due to a succession iof good 
harvests, to the increase of immigration, and to the habits of economy 
forced upon the people by the hard times. Nothing now remains but 
the debts contracted by the National, State, and Town Governments 
"during the war, and the period of wild extravagance which followed ; 
and these have been very much reduced during the last ten years. 
Still the taxes' are very high, and in some towns they weigh upon 
` certain classes of society as an incubus. Tr addition fo the enormous 
indirect taxes collected by tho General Government, the direct tax on 
` property amounts to from I to 2 per cent. on ‘its value. This is 
` truo even in small country towns in New England, where the average 
is not less than 1'2 per cent.; while in ‘cities, large towns, and at the 
` west, the average is nearer 2 per cent. "This is generally assessed 
on real estat} and all personal property except United States Bonds, 
although in some places the whole tax is paid by real estate, This ia 
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the case in the city of Philadelphia. These taxes fall lightly on the 
labouring classes, Put press with crushing weight upon those who own 
property, but are not engaged in business. I know gentlemen owning 
improved real estate whose whole income does not suffice to pay their 
taxes, and who are thus forced to live upon their rapidly diminishing 
capital This heavy taxation is due to wasteful and extravagant expen- 
diture, especially by Town Governments. With monty worth only from 
2 to 4 per cent. it is simply ruinous, and indirectly it reaches all classes 
of society. This heavy taxation must be set off against the apparent 
prosperity of the country. Americans console themselves with the idea 
that a large percentage of this, in somo cases one-third, goes for educa- 
tional purposes; but they are beginning to inquire whether palatial 
school-houses and free secondary education are a good investment for 
the State. I propose to discuss this question fully in a future number 
of the ConTEareoRaRY. 

The question here is, How far the commerciai prosperity of the 
country wil be affected by the results of the coming election? This 
is of course to a certain extent a matter of speculation, and the 
Republicans assert that a Democratic victory will destroy the credit of 
the Government and ruin the prosperity of the country. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, claim that the Republican Administration has 
no right to take to itself any credit for present prosperity, which is due 
to natural causes, and that a Democratic victory will render this per- 
manent. Business men who are not politicians feel that the success of 
the Democratic party will be unfavourable to their interests. Under 
a new Republican Administration there would be no change in the 
financial policy of the Government, and no disturbing political questions 
would be likely to arise;- but the Democratic party is to a certain 
extent an unknown quantity. It has been out of power so long, and is 
composed of such elements, that no one can foresee with certainty what 
its policy will be, or which of its conflicting elements will control the 
party. There is a strong suspicion that it will favour a new financial 
policy, attack the national banks, depreciate the currency, and increase 
the national expenditure. It is probable that the majority of the party 
is in favour of these measures, but it is doubtful whether Democratic 
members of Congress from Northern and Eastern States would dare to 
vote for measures which would be certain to secure their defeat at the 
next Congressional election, two years hence. The North is generally 
satisfied with the financial policy of the present Government, and the 
North will not tolerate any essential departure from it under a Demo- 
cratic Administration. The danger lies in the certainty that a Demo- 
cratic victory will bring these financial questions to the front, and ih 
the doubt as to how far the party will go. It is well known that the’ 
silver heresy is openly proclaimed as a principle of the party in the 
South and West, and that “ fiat money” (an irredeemable-paper currency) 
is advocated by many party leaders. The very possibility of such a 
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thing alarms the. commercial world. A business man said to me to-day, 
that if he believed that-Hanoock would be elected, he should sell at once 
all the United States securities that he held. : . 
; Another danger which is foreseen by the commercial world is tho 
probability of a re-opening of political questions connected with the 
South which have long been regarded as setiled. The nomination of 
‘General Hancock, a distingnished Northern soldier, for President, was 
intended to remove this fear, and may be accepted as a guaranty that 
no revolutionary changes will be attempted; but within constitutional 
limits many important changes are possible. The Democratic party | 
will necessarily be controlled by the South, and the Government of the 
United States will be largely in the hands of the very men who 
sacrificed everything to destroy it, who were the founders of the 
“Southern Confederacy, and who generally defend and justify their 
action at that time. It may be expected that they will attempt to 
secure by legislation somo at least of those things which they failed to 
obtain by force. Such an attempt could not fail to rouse the North, - 
and causo just such excitement and agitation as commerce abhors. . 

So'far as England is interested in the commercial prosperity of the 
United States, she is undoubtedly interested in the success of tho 
Republican party and the election of Mr. Garfield. The result will be 
Known in England very soon after the publication of this article, ‘and 
should it prove, as now seems probable, that General Hancock is elected, 
it may be taken as an evidence that the majority of voters in the” 
United States do not agree with the opinions here expressed, or 

. that they are tired of the Republican party, as the ancient Athenians 
often grew. weary of the virtues of their great leaders, and preferred, 
for a change, to follow meaner men, at whatever cost to the State. 

But whatever the result may be, the constitution of the United 
States carefully provides against any sudden change of policy in the 
Government. Such a sudden and radical change as occurred in 
England at the last general election is impossible here. We have had 
a Democratic House for four years, a Democratio Senate for two years, 
and should a Democratic President be elected in November, .he will 
not have any influence whatever in the Government until the 4th of 
March, 1881. There will be no panic, no sudden fall of stocks, and 
long before next March the commercial world will have adapted itself, 
as far as possible, to the new order of. things. Should tho prospect 
thén seem unfavourable, it will at least, be prepared for it. . 

I have thus far written of party politics in the United States only 
as they are related to the coming election, but there are some questions 
of general interest which can hardly be left unanswered. Each party 
accuses the other of resorting to falsehood, bribery, fraud, and intimi- 
dation in the elections. How far are these charges well founded, and 
is the country, improving or degenerating in this respect? This is 
not a pleasant subject for an American to discuss. If is an undoubted 
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fact that in most of the Southern States it is not safe for any man to 
vote the Republican ticket, and that a black man could do so only at 
the risk of his life. Where the negroes are in a majority and dare to 
vote, their votes are not counted. On the other hand, General Grant 
is no doubt right in his assertion, that there is no place in the United 
States where a Democrat cannot vote freely and be sure of -having his 
vote counted. It was no doubt a mistake to bestow the right of 
suffrage upon tho emancipated slaves as a body, but no more a mistake 
than it is to give it to the “ poor whites ” of the South and the ignorant 
immigrants at tho North. If there were two strong parties among the 
whites at the South, the negro vote would be sought by cach and 
respected ; but with the whites on one side and the negroes on the other, 
it is not tolerated. At the last Presidential election there were several 
States where the Republican officials, supported by the National Govern- 
ment, had the final counting of the votes in their own hands, and gave 
the States to the Republican candidate for the Presidency. It is well 
known that they did this by throwing out Democratic votes and counting 
Republican votes which were not legally returned; but, on the other 
hand, no one in the country doubts that in all these States a large 
majority of the legal voters were Republicans—that the whole election 
was a fraud on the part of the Democrats. There are no Republican 
officials in the South now to prevent fraud by legal or illegal means, 
and the election there will be n farce. - 

In the Northern States there is no intimidation of voters, and in most 
places no bribery or fraud; but in States and Congressional districts 
where the parties are very cqually divided, bribery is very common, 
There are certainly twenty members of the National House of, 
Representatives who would lose their places under the election laws 
now in forcein England. In respect to fraudulent voting and counting 
there has been a great change for the better within the last four years, 
as the laws havo been made more stringent, but it is still too common 
in certain places. Bribery is more difficult to reach, and the moral 
' sentiment against it is not as strong as it ought to be. It is practised 
by both parties, and the impression is, that it is more common than it 
was twenty-five years ago. Indirect bribery, such as is carefully pro- 
hibited by English law, is too common in closely contested towns to 
excite any attention. The temptation to bribery is very great this ycar. 
It is estimated by careful observers that the purchase of 5000 votes in 
the State of Indiana will decide the Presidential election. More votes 
than this in that State are in the market for sale. 

Tho most mclancholy example of fraud which has been seen at the 
North for many years was exhibited last year in Maine, one of the 
New England States, where a carefully planned and deliberate attempt 
was made by the Democratic party, under the lead of the Governor of 
the State, to count out the Republican candidates who had been 
honestly elected’ by a large majority. The attempt failed; but when, 
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tthis year, the Republicans appealed to the voters to manifest their" 
abhorrence of such a resort to fraud by condemning the Democratic 
rparty at the polls, the result was a larger Democratic vote -than last. 
-:year. This unexpected result has shaken the faith of Americans im 
universal suffrage more than anything that has -happened for years, and 
sshows a bluntness of the moral sense of the people of Maine which was 
‘not expected in the State which invented the “Maine law.” -It is’ 
vexcused on the ground that the people did not accept this issue, and had. ` 
‘special reasons of another kind for humiliating the Republican party 
` leaders in tho State; but it is very difficult fo see how this issue could 
bo honestly put aside at this election. It was the only chance that 
the people of the State could ever have to condemn this disgraceful 


» 3frgud. That they failed to improve this opportunity shows that they ` 


regard the fraud as of little consequence, The country at large, how- 
-ever, condemned it in the strongest terms. Many leading Democrats 
-denounced it quite as strongly as the Republicans, and it is safe to say 
that Maine has lost much of her moral influence in the country by 
"tolerating it. 

Another question of interest in connection with party politics relates 
‘to the influence of the press. Perhaps the most curious circumstance 
is the fact that there is not a single newspaper at Washington, the 
national capital, which has any influence in the country, or even in the .. 
-city Hself. Formerly this was not so. Forty years ago the most influen. 
‘tial papers in the country were published at Washington, and great 
statesmen of both parties made use of them for the discussion of 
"constitutional questions. They were read all through the land, and they 
-educated the.people. There are no such papers in America now, and 
Xheir place is not supplied, as it is in England, by thegeneral publication 
of full reports of such speeches as English statesmen are constantly 
making both in and out of Parliament. It is difficult to overrate the 
-value of this political education, which makes the people of England 
familiar with the best thoughts of her greatest men. -There is very ' 
‘little of this in America to-day. I am not quite prepared to endorse 
ihe opinion expressed to me not long ago by one of the leading 
;journalists in England, but there is ioo much truth in it. He said, 
'* American newspapers are beneath contempt.”’ The fact is, that they 
"are news papers and nothing more. As news papers their enterprise is 
unsurpassed by any in the world.” It seems to me that the English 
;press is gravitating in ‘the same direction. The New York papers aro 
‘less provincial and more generally read than any others, but their 
influence in the country is very much less than it was twenty years ago. 
"They have a larger circulation; but their editorials are neglected, 
and they speak to the people with no authority on political 
questions. Quite as good papers are published in some other-cities ; 
‘but,.as a general rule, even the city papers are badly edited, and 

made. up chiefly of sensational paragraphs with headings wortby 
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of Mark Twain. There are notable exceptions to this rule, but they 
are few. 
In one respect the newspapers have improved. There is less of 
personal abuse and calumny to be found in them than at any previous 
Presidential election, This is an evil which has to a certain extent cured 
itself. Formerly people believed in tho truth of what they read in their 
own party papers, but falsehood and slander in regard to candidates for 
office became at last so common that nothing was believed. There . 
are papers that still make it a business to throw mud, on the plan 
that some of it is sure to stick; but respectable journals have generally 
abandoned the practice. 
The lack of serious discuasion of great political questions in the daily 
papers is made up to some extent by the great multiplication of monthly 
. reviews, but these are not read by the people generally. The popular 
magazines present to their readers a fair class of light literature, and are 
richly illustrated ; but they are not political. The weekly illustrated 
papers exert a very wide influence, and are a power in the political world. 
Harper's Weekly did more than any other paper tó overthrow the infamous 
Tweed “ring” in New York City, and to defeat Horace Greeley when he 
was a candidate for the Presidency. The religious weeklies, which before 
the war were neutral in politics, now give much space to political discus- 
sions, and probably exert more influence than professional politicians 
suppose, for they have a wide circulation, and are generally read in the 
family on the Sabbath with far.more attention than is ever given to the 
daily paper. On the whole, it may be said that the political influence of 
the preas is probably less than it is in England at aay single election, 
and that its general influence in educating the people in regard to great 
constitutional questions is very much below that of the English press. 
It is not so great a power as the “caucus,” although it sometimes 
manages to defeat the best laid plans of political leaders, It is too often 
nothing better than an instrument in their hands; and these men, who 

: manage the caucus, nominate the candidates, and control the party, are 
too often the most unprincipled men in the party. This caucus system 
is gaining favour in England, but we have had too much of it in 
America. 

As to the future of party politics in the’ United States our people 
are divided in opinion. There are optimista who believe that all the 
evils connected with the system will work themselves off in time, 
and there are pessimists who think that our whole system of govern- 
ment is a failure. These last are a.small minority. Americans 
generally are not as boastfal and self-satisfied as they were twenty years 
ago. They see the dangers which beset the country, but they still have 
faith in its future. There is no inclination to abandon the Republican- 
form of government for a monarchy, and no faith in any form of 
Socialiam. There is more inclination than there has Deen for some 
years, on the part of the higher classes, to take part in politics and 
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exert their legitimate influence. Party rule is accepted as a necessity 
under our form of government, as it is in England; bdt it is seen more 
clearly than it has been, that it is capable of modification and improve- 
ment. The problem is complicated here by the condition of the South, 
by the peculiar civilization of the newly settled States, and by the hordes 
of immigrants who are coming from all parts of Europe; but -we-hopo 
in time to find such a solution of it as will secure peace and prosperity 
to the country. T 
An AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE 
BODIES. ` 


YHAT great institution of political liberty, the Deliberative Assembly, 
| seems to be on the eve of breaking down. I do not speak 
merely of the greatest assembly in the country, but of the numerous 
smaller bodies as well, from many of which a cry of distress may be 
heard. The one evil in all is the unendurable length of the debates. 
Business has increased, local representative bodies have a larger member- 
ship than formerly, and notwithstanding the assistance rendered by 
committees, the meetings are protracted beyond bounds. 

In this difficulty, attention haturally fastens, in the first instance, on 
the fact that the larger part of the speaking is entirely useless ; neither 
informing nor convincing any of the hearers, and yet occupying the 
time allotted for the dispatch of business, How to eliminate and 
suppress this ineffectual oratory would appear to be the point to consider. 
But as Inspiration itself did not reveal a mode of separating in advance 
the tares from the wheat, so there is not now any patent process for 
insuring that in the debates of corporate bodies the good speaking, and 
‘only the good speaking, shall be allowed. 

Partial solutions of the difficulty are not wanting. The inventors of 
corporate government, the Greeks, were necessarily the inventors of 
the forms of debate, and they introduced the timing of the speakers. 
To this is added, occasionally, the selection of the speakers, a practice 
that might be systematically worked, if nothing else would do. Both 
methods have their obvious disadvantages. "The arbitrary selection of 
speakers, even by the most impartial Committee of Selection, would, 
according to our present notions, seem to infringe upon a natural 
right, the right of each member of a body to deliver an opinion, and 
give the reasons for it. It would seem like revivingethe censorship of 
the press to allow only a select number to be heard on all occasions. 
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May not something be done to circumvent this vast problem? May 
not there-be a greater extension given to maxims ang forms of pro- 
cedure already in existence ? 


First, then, we recognize in various ways the propriety of obviating 
hurried and unpremeditated decisions. Giving previous notice of 
motions has this end in view; although, perhaps, more commonly 
regarded simply es a protection to absentees. Advantage is necessarily 
taken of the foreknowledge of the business to prepare for the debates. 
It is a farther-help that the subject has been already discussed some- 
where or other by a committee of the body, or by the agency of the 
public press. Very often an ‘assembly is merely called upon to decide 
upon the adoption of a proposal that has been long canvassed out of 
doors. The task of the speakers is then easy—we might almost say 
no speaking should be required ; but this is to anticipate. 

In legislation by Parliament, the forms allow repetition of the debates 
at least three times in both Houses: This is,rather a cumbrous and 
costly remedy for the disadvantage, in debate, of having to reply to ‘a 
speaker who.has just sat down. In principle, no one ought to be called 
to answer an argumentative speech on the spur of the moment. The - 
generality of speakers are utterly unfit for the task, and accordingly do . 
it'ill A few men, by long training, acquire the power of casting. their 
thoughts into speaking train, so as to make a good appearance in 
extempore reply; yet even these would do still better if they had a little 
time. The adjournment of a debate, and the reopening of a question 
at successive stages, furnish the real opportunities for effective reply. 
In a debate begun and ended at one aitting, the speaking takes very 
little of the form of an exhaustive review, by each speaker, of the 
speeches that went before. 

It is always reckoned a thing of course to take the vote as soon as 
the debate is closed. There are some historical occasions when a 
specch on one, side has been so extraordinarily impreasive that an 
adjournment has been moved to let the fervour subside; but it is usually 
not thought desirable to let a day elapse between the final reply and 
- the division. The position of the smaller corporations, which have to 
dispose of all current business at one sitting, -would not allow anything 


else; but when a body meets for a succession of days, it would seem to. , 


be in accordance with sound ptinciple not to take the vote on the same 
day as the debate. 


These few remarks upon one important element of procedure are 
meant to clear-the way for a somewhat searching examination of the 
principles that govern the entire system of oral debate. It is this 
practice that I propose to put upon its trial. The grounds d the, 
praetice I take io $e: the following :— 

1. That each member of a deliberative body shall be provided with a 


e. e 
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complete statement of the facts and reasons in favour of a proposed 
measure, and also an equally complete account of whatever can be said 
against it. And this is a requirement I would concede to the fullest 
‘extent. No decision should be asked upon a question until the 
rensonings pro and con are brought fairly within the reach of every one; 
to which I would add, in circumstances that give due time for con- 
sideration of the whole case. 

2. The second ground is that this ample provision of arguments, for 
and against, should be made by oral delivery. Whatever opportunities 
members may have previously enjoyed for mastering a question, these 
are all discounted when the assembly is called to pronounce its decision. 
The proposer of the resolution invariably summarizes, if he is able, all 
that is to be said for his proposal; his arguments are enforced and 
supplemented by other speakers on his side; while the opposition 
endeavours to be equally exhaustive. In short, though one were to 
come to the meeting with a mind entirely blank, yet such a one, having 
ordinary faculties of judging, would in the end be completely informed, 
and prepared for an intelligent vote. 

Now I am fully disposed to acquiesce in this second assumption liko- 
wise, but with a qualification that is of considerable moment, as we 
‘shall see presently. 

8. The third and last assumption is the following :—Not only is the 
question in all its bearings supposed to be adequately set forth in the 
speeches constituting the debate, but, in point of fact, the mass of the 
members, or a vory important section or proportion of them, rely upon 
this source, make fall use of it, and are equipped for their decision 
by means of it; so much so, that if it were withdrawn none of the 
other methods as at present plied, or as they might be plied, would 
give the due preparation for an intelligent vote; whence must ensue a 
degradation in the quality of the decisions. 

It is this assumption that I am now to challenge, in the greatest 
instance of all, as completely belied by the facts. But, indeed, the case 
is so notoriously the opposite, that the statement of it will be 
unavoidably made up of the stalest commonplaces; and the novelty will 
lie wholly in the inference. ` 

The ordinary attendance in the House of Commons could be best 
described by a member or official in attendance. An outsider can 
represent it only by the current reports. My purpose does not require 
great accuracy; it is enough that only a very small fraction of the 
whole makes up the average audience. If an official were posted to 
record the fluctuating numbers at intervals of five minutes, the atten- 
dance might be recorded and presented in a curve like the fluctuations of 
the barometer; but this would be misleading as to the proportion of 
effective listeners, those that sat out entire debates, or at all events the 
leading speeches of the debates, or whose intelligence was mainly fed 
from the speaking in each instance. The number of this class is next 
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to impossible to get at; but it will he allowed on all hands to be very 
small. 

Perhaps, in such an inquiry, most can be made of indirect evidences. 
If members are to be qualified for an intelligent decision in chief part 
by listening to the speeches, why is not the House made large enough 
to accommodate them all at once? It would appear strange, on the 
spoken-debate theory of enlightenment, that more than one-third should 
* be permanently excluded by want of space. One might naturally suppose 

that'in this fact there was a breach of privilege of the most portentous 
kind. That it is so rarely alluded to as a grievance, even. although 
amounting to the exclusion of a large number of the members from some 
of the grandest displays of eloquence and the most exciting State 
communications, is & proof that attendance in the House is not looked 
upon as a high privilege or as the sine qud non of political schooling. 

Lf it were necessary to listen to the debates in order to know how to 
vote, the messages of the whips would take a different form. The members 

_ on each side would be warned of the time-of commencement of each debate, 
that they might hear the comprehensive statement of the opener, and 
remain at least through the chief speech in reply. They might not 
attend all through the inferior and desultory speaking, but they would 
be ready to pop in when an able debater was on his legs; and they 
would hear the leaders wind up at the close. Such, however, is not the 
theory acted on by the whips. They are satisfied if they can procure 
attendance at the division, and look upon the many hours spent in the 
debate as an insignificant accessory, which could be disregarded at 
pleasure. It would take the genius of a satirist to treat the whipping- 
up machinery,as it might well deserve to be treated: We are here 
concerned with a graver view of it—namely, to inquiré whether the insti- 
tution of oral debate may not be transformed and contracted in dimen- 
sions, to the great relief of our legislative machinery. 

Of course no one is ignorant of the fact that the great body of 
Members of Parliament refrain altogether from weighing individually 
the opposing arguments in the several questions, and trust implicitly to 
their leaders. This, however, is merely another nail in the coffin of 
the debating system. The theory of independent and intélligent con- 
sideration, by each member, of every measure that comes up, is the one 
most favourable to the present plan, while, even on that theory, it ° 
efficiency breaks down under a critical handling. 

It is time now to turn to what will have como into the mind of every 
reader of the last few paragraphs—the reporting ofthe speeches. Here, 
I admit, there is a real and indispensable service to legislation; my 
contention is, that in it we possess what is alone veluablo; and, if we 
could secure this, in its present efficiency, with only a very small 
minimum of oral delivery, we should be as well off as we are now. 
The apparent self-contradiction of the proposal to report speeches ` 
without speaking, is not hard to resolve. 2 
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To come at once, then, to the mode of arriving at the printed 
debates, I shall ‘proceed by a succession of steps, each one efficient in 
itself, without necessitating a farther. The first and easiest device, and 
one that would be felt of advantage in all bodies whatsoever, would be for 
the mover of a resolution to give in, along with the terms of his resolu- 
tion, his reasons—in fact, what he intends as his spcech, to be printed 
and distributed to each member previous to the meeting. Tivo impor- 
tant ends are at once gained—tho time of a speech is saved, and the 
inembers are in possession beforehand of tho precise arguments to be 
used. The debate is in this way advanced an important step without 
any speaking; opponents can prepare for, instead of having to improvise 
their reply, and every one is at the outset a good way towards a final 
judgment. 

As this single device could be adopted alone, I will try and meet the 
objections to it, if Í am only fortunate enough to light on any. My ex- 
perience of public bodies suggests but very few ; and I think the strongest 
is the reluctance to take the requisite trouble. Most men think beforehand 
what they ere to say in introducing a resolution to a publie body, but 
do not consider it necessary to write down their speech at full. Then, 
again, there is a peculiar satisfaction in holding the attention of a 
meeting for a certain time, great in proportion to the success of the 
effort. But, ón the other hand, many persons do write their speeches, 
and many are not so much at ease in speaking but what they would 
dispense with it willingly. The conclusive answer on the whole is the 
greater good of the commonwealth. Such objections as these are not of 
a kind to weigh down the manifest advantages, at all events, in the case 
of corporations full of business and pressed for time. ; 

I believe that a debate so introduced would be shortened by more 
than thé time gained by cutting off the speech of the mover. The 
greater preparation of everyone’s mind at the commencement would’ 
make them satisfied with a less amount of speaking, and what there was 
would be more to the purpose. 

We can best understand the effects of such an innovation by referring 
to the familiar experience of having to decide on the Report of Com- 
mittee, which has been previously circulated among the menibers. This 
is usually the most summary act of a deliberative body. No doubt this 
is partly owing to the fact that the concurrence of several members is 
already gained ; while the pros and cons have been sifted by a regular. 
conference and debate. Yet we all feel that we are in a much better 
position by having had before us in print, for’ some time previóus, all 
the materials necessary to a conclusion. Ata later stage, I will consider 
the modes of raising the quality and status of the introductory speech 
to something of the nature of a Committee’s Report.* 

The second step is to impose upon the mover of every amendment 

n 
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the same obligation to hand in his speech, in writing, along with the 
terms of the amendment. Many public bodies do not ‘require notice of 
amendments. It would be in all cases a great-improvement to insist 
upon such: notice, and of course a still greater improvement to -require 
the reasons to be given in also, that they might be circulated as above. 
The debate is now two steps in advance without a moment’s loss of time 
to the constituted meeting; while what remains is likely to be much 
more rapidly gone through. 

The movers of resolutions and of amendments should, as a matter of 
course, have the right of reply; a portion of the oral system that would, 
I presume, survive all the advances towards printing direct; 

. There remains, however, one farther move, in itself as defensible, and 
as much fraught with advantage as the two others. The resolution and 
_ the amendments being i in the hands of the members of & body, together 
with the speeches in support of each, any member might be at liberty 
to send in, also for circulation in print, whatever remarks would con- 
stitute his speech in the debate, thereby making a still greater saving of 
-the time of the body. This would, no doubt, be felt as the greatest 
innovation of all, being tantamount to the extinction of oral debate ; 
there being then nothing left but the replies of the movers. We jed 
not, howerer, go the length of compulsion ; while a certain number would 
choose to print at once, the others could still, if they chose, abide by 
the good old plan of oral address. One can easily surmise that these 
last would need to justify their choice by conspicuous merits; an 
audience, having in print so many speeches already, NOU not bo ina 
mood to listen to others of indifferent quality. 

Such a wholesale transfer of living speoch to the silent sores of 
the printed page, if seriously proposed in any assembly, would lead to 
` a vehement defence of the power of spoken oratory. We should be 
told of the miraculous sway of the human voice, of the way that 
Whitfield -entranced Hume and emptied Franklin's purse; while, most 
certainly, neither of these two would ever have perused one of his 
printed sermons. And, if the reply were that Whitfield was not a 
legislator, we should be met by the speeches of: Wilberforce and 
Canning and Brougham upon slavery, where the thrill of the living 
* voice accelerated the conviction of the audience. “In speaking of the 
Homeric Assembly, Mr. Gladstone remarks, in answer to Grote’s 
argument to prove that it was a political nullity, that the ‘speakers 
"were repeatedly cheered, and that the. cheering of an audience con- 
tributes to the decision.” 

Now, I am not insensible io the power of META nor to the 
multjtudinous waves of human feeling aroused in the encounters of 
oratory before a large assembly. But. for this excitement, it would 
often be difficult to get people to go through the drudgery of publie 
meetings. Any,plen that would abolish entirely the dramatic element 
“of legislation *would have small chance of being adopted. It is only 
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when the painful side of debate comes into predominance that we 
willingly forego some of its pleasures: the intolerable weariness, the 
close air, the late nights, must be counted along with the occasional 
thrills of delirious excitement. But as far as regards our great legisla- 
tive bodies, it will be easy to show that there would still exist, in other 
forms, an ample scope for living oratory to make up for the deadness 
that would fall upon the chief assembly. 

A friend of mine once went to Roebuck to ask his attention to some 
point coming up in the House of Commons, and offered him a paper 
to read. Roebuck said, “I will not read, but I will hear.” This 
well illustrates one of the favourable aspects of speech. People with 
time on their hands prefer being instructed by the living voice: the 
exertion is less, and the enlivening tones of a speaker impart an 
extraneous interest, to which we have to add the sympathy of the 
surrounding multitude. The early stages of instruction must be con- 
ducted vird voce: it is a late acquirement to be able to extract 
information, from a printed page. Yet circumstances arise when tho 
advantage of the printed page predominates. The more frequent 
experience in approaching publie men is to be told that they will not 
listen but will read. An hours address can be read in ten minutes; 
it is not impossible, therefore, to master a Parliamentary debate in one- 
tenth of the time occupied in the delivery. 

A passing remark is enough to point out the revolution that would 
take place in Parliamentary reporting, and in the diffusion of political 
instruction through the press, by the system of printing the speeches 
direct. The full importance of this result will be more apparent in a 
little. There has been much talk of late about the degirability of a 
more perfect system of reporting, with a view to the preservation of the 
debates. Yet it may be very much doubted whether the House of 
Commons would ever incur the expense of making up for tho defects of 
newspaper reporting, by providing short-hand writers to take down 
every word, with a view to printing in full. 


Before completing the survey of possible improvements in deliberative 
procedure, I propose to extend the employment of another device already 
in use, but scarcely more than a form; I mean the requiring of a seconder 

. before a proposal can be debated. The signification of this must be, 
' that in order to obtain the judgment of an assembly on any proposal, 
the mover must have the concurrence of one other member: a most 
reasonable condition surely. What I would urge farther in the same 
direction is that, instead of fixing on one person in addition to the mover, 
as necessary in all cases, there should be a varying number according 
to the number of the assembly. In a copartnery of three or four, to 
demand a seconder to a motion would be absurd; in a body of six or 
eight it is scarcely admissible. I have known bodies of ten and twelve, 
where motions could be discussed without a seconder ; Dut even with 
VOL, XXXVIII. f 8r 
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“these there would be a manifest propriety in requiring a member to 
«convince at least one other person privately before putting the body to 
"the trouble of a discussion. If, however, we should begin the practice 
~f seconding with ten, is one seconder enough for twenty, 
-fifty,' a hundred, or six hundred? Ought there not to be à scale 
-of steady increase in the numbers whose opinions have been gained 
“beforehand? Let us say three or four for an assembly of five-and- 
- twenty, six for fifty, ten or fifteen for a hundred, forty for six hundred. 
-It is permissible, no doubt, to bring before a public body resolutions. 
“thet there is no immediate chance of carrying; what is termed | 
"f ventilating” an opinion is.& recognized usage, and is not to bé 
prohibited. But when business multiplies, and time is precious, a 
«certain check should be put upon the ventilating of views that have as. 
"yet not got beyond one or two individuals; the process of conversion by 
«mut-of-dopr agency should have made some progress in order to justify 
an appeal to the body in the regular course of business. That the 
„Howse of Commons should ever be occupied by a debate, where the 
“movers could not command more than four or five votes, is apparently - 
«out of all reason. The power of the individual is unduly exalted at 
the expense of the collective body. There are plenty of other 
-opportunities of gaining adherents to any proposal that has something 
to be said for it; and these should'be plied up to the point of securing 
a certain minimum of concurrence, before the ear of the House can be 
commanded. With a body.of six hundred and fifty, the number of 
"previously obtained adherents would not be extrayagantly high if it 
«were fixed at forty. Yet considering thatthe current business, in large 
assemblies, ig carried on by perhaps one-third or one-fourth of the 
rwhole, and that the quorum in the House of Commons is such as to 
.make it possiblé for twenty-one votes to carry a decision of the House, 
there would be añ inconsistency in requiring more than twenty names. 
-to back évery Bill and every resolution and amendment that claimed to 
be diacussed. Now I can hardly imagine any restriction upon the liberty 
-of individual members more defensible than this. If it were impossible 
-to find any other access to the minds of individual members than by 
speeches in the house; or if all other modes of conversion to new views 
ewere difficult and inefficient in comparison, then we should say that the 
‘time of the House must be taxed for the ventilating process. Nothing 
æf the kind, however, can be maintained. Moreover, although the 
‘House may bo obliged to listen to à speech for a proposal that has 
anerely half a dozen of known supporters, yet whenever this is under- 
"stood to be the case scarcely any one will be at the trouble of 
.-«Xounter-arguing it, and the question really makes no way; the mover 
jis, looked upon as a bore, and the House is impatient for the 
-extinguisher of a division. The securing of twenty names would cost 
mothing to the Government, or to any of the parties or sections that 
.annke up the *«lóuse; an individual standing alone sheuld be made to 
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work privately until he has secured his backing of nineteen more 
names, and the “exercise would be most wholesome as a preparation for 
convincing a majority of the House. 

If I might be allowed to assume such an extension of the device of 
seconding motions, I could make a much stronger case for the beneficial 
consequences of the operation of printing speeches without delivery. 
The House would never be moved by an individual standing alone; 
every proposal would be from the first a collective judgment, and the 
reasons given in along with it would, although composed by one, be 
revised and considered by the supporters collectively. Members would 
put forth their strength in one weighty statement to start with; no 
pains would be spared to make the argument of the nominal mover 
exhaustive and forcible. So with the amendment; there would be more 
put into the chief statement, and less left to the succeeding speakers, 
than at present. And although the mover of the resolution and the 
mover of the amendment would each have a reply, too little would bo 
left to detain the House, unless when some great interests were 
at stake. 

Of course the preparation of the casc in favour of each measure would 
be entrusted to the best hands; in Government business it would be to 
some official in the department, or some one engaged by the chief in 
shaping the measure itself. The statement so prepared would have the 
value of a carefully drawn-up report, and nothing short of this should 
ever be submitted to Parliament in the procuring of new enactments. 
Then the opponents and critics could employ any one they pleased to 
assist them in their compositions; a member’s speech need not be in 
any sense his own. If he borrows, or uses another hand, àt is likely to 
be some one wiser than himself, and the public gets the benefit of the 
difference. 


I may now go back for a little upon the details of the scheme of direct 
printing, with a view of pressing some of its advantages a little farther, as 
well as of considering objections. I must remark more particularly 
upon the permission accorded to the members generally to send in their 
speeches to be circulated with the proceedings. This I regard as not 
the least essential step in an effective reform of the debating system. 
It is tho only possible plan of giving free scope to individuals, without 
wasting the time of the assembly. There need be no limit to the 
printing of speeches; the number may be unnecessarily great, and the 
length sometimes excessive, but the abuse may' be left to the corrective 
of neglect. The only material disadvantage attending the plan of 
sending in speeches in writing, without delivery, is that the speakers 
would have before them only the statements-in-chief of the movers of 
motion and amendment. They could not comment upon one another, 
as in the oral debate. Not that this might not be practicable, by 
keeping the question open for a certain length of time, and circluating 
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every morning the speeches given in the day previously ; but the cum- 
brousness of such an operation would not have enough tó recommend it. 
Tho chief speakers might be expected to present a sufficiently broad 
point for criticism ; while the majority of speakers are well content if 
allowed to give their own views and arguments without reference to 
thoec of others. - And not to mention that, in Parliament, all questions 
of principle may be debated several times over, it is rare that any 
measure comes up without such an amount of previous discussion out 
of doors as fully to bring out the points for attack and defence. More- 
over, the oral debate, as usually conducted, contains little of the reality 
of effective rejoinder by each successive speaker to his amea 
predecessor., 

The combined plan of printing speeches, and of requiring twenty 
backers to every proposition, while tolerable perhaps in the introduction 
of Bills, and in proposals of great moment, will seem to stand self- 
condemned in passing the Bills through Committee, clause by clause. 
That every amendment, however trivial, should have to’ go through 
such a roundabout course, may well appear ridiculous in the extreme. 
To this I would say, in the first place, that the exposing of every clause 
of every measure of importance to the criticism of a large assembly, has 
long been regarded as the weak point of the Parliamentary system. It 
is thirty years since I heard the remark that a Code would never get 
through the House of Commons; so many people thinking themselves 
qualified to cavil at its details. In Mils “ Representative Govern- 
ment" there is a suggestion to the effect that Parliament should be 
assisted in passing great measures by consultative commissions, who, 
would have the preparation of the details; and that the House should 
not make alterations in the clauses, but recommit the whole with some 
expression of disapproval that would guide the commission in re-casting 
the measure. 

It must be self-evident that only a small body can work advan- 
tageously in adjusting the details of a measure, including the verbal. 
expressions. - If this work'is set before an assembly of two hundred, it 
is only by the’ reticence of one hundred and ninety that progress can 
be made. Amendments to the clauses of a Bill may come under two 
heads; those of principle, where the force of parties expends itself, and 
those of wording or expression, for clearing away ambiguities or 
misconstruction. For the, one class, all the ‘machinery that I have 
described is folly applicable. To mature.and present an amendment 
of principle, there should be a concurrence of the same number as is 
needed to move or oppose a second reading; there should be the same 
giving in of reasons, and the same unrestricted speech (in print) of 

individual members, culminating in replies by the movers. If this 
' bad to bo done on all occasions, there would be much greater concen- 
tration of force upon special points, and the work of Committee would 
get on faster. * As to the second class of amendments,*I do not think 
that these are suitable for an open discussion. poy should rather be 
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given as suggestions privately to the promoter of the measure. But be 
the matter amall or great, I contend that nothing should bring about a 
vote in the House of Commons that has not already acquired a proper 
minimum of support. 

I am very far from presuming to remodel the entire procedure of the 
House of Commons. What I have said alone applies to the one branch, 
not the least important, the passing of Bills. There are other depart- 
ments that might, or might not, be subjected to the printing system, 
conpled with the twentyfold backing; for example, the very large 
subject of Supply, on which there is a vast expenditure of debating. 
The demand for twenty names to every amendment would extinguish a 
very considerable amount of these discussions. 

There is one branch of the business of the House that has lately 
assumed alarming proportions, the putting of questions to Ministers upon 
. every conceivable topic. I would here apply, without hesitation, the 
printing direct and the plural backing, and.sweep away the practice 
entire from the publie proceedings of the House. No single member 
unsupported should have the power of trotting out a Minister at will. 
I do not say that so large a number of backers should be required in 
this case, but I wóuld humbly suggest that the concurrence of ten 
members should be-required even to put a public question: The Leader 
of the Opposition, in himself a host, would not be encumbered with such 
a formality, but every one else would have io procure ten signatures 
to an interrogative; the question would be sent in, and answered; 
while question and answer would simply appear in the printed proceed- 
ings of the House, and not occupy a single moment of the legislative 
time. ‘This is a provision that would stand to be argued on its own 
merits, everything else remaining as it is. The loss would be purely 
in the dramatic interert attaching to the deliberations. 

The all but total extinction of oral debate by the revolutionary sweep 
of two simple devices, would be far from destroying the power of speech in 
other ways. The influence exerted by conversation in the small scale, 
and by oratory in the great, would still be exercised. While the con- 
ferences in private society, and the addresses at public meetings, would 
‘continue and perhaps be increased in importance, there would be a 
much greater activity of sectional discussion, than at present; in 
fact, the sectional deliberations, preparatory to motions in the House, 
would become an organised institution. A certain number of 
apartments would be set aside for the use of the different sections; 
and the meetings would rise into public importance, and have their 
record in the ‘public press. The speaking that now protracts the 
sittings of the House would be transferred to these; even the highest 
oratory would not disdain to shine where the reward of publicity would 
still be reaped. As no man would be allowed to engage the attention 
of the House without a following, it would be in the sections, in addi- 
tion to private society, that new opinions would have to be ventilated, 
and the first converts gained. 
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Among the innovations that are justified by the principle of avoiding 
at all points hurried decisions, there is nothing that would appear more 
defensible than to give an interval between the close of a debate and 
the taking of the vote. I apprehend that the chief and only reason 
why this has never been thought of is, that most bodies hare to finish 
a mass of current business at one sitting. In assemblies that meet day 
after day, the votes on all concluded debates could be postponed till . 
next day ; giving a deliberative interval in private that might improve, 
and could not deteriorate, the chances of a good decision. Let us 
imagine that, in the House of Commons, for example, the- first hour at 
: each meeting should be occupied with the divisions growing out of the 
previous day’s debates. The consequences would be enormous, but 
would any of them be bad? ‘The hollowness of the oral debate as a 
means of persuasion would doubtless receive a blasting exposure ; many 
would come up to vote, few would remain to listen: to speeches. The 
greater number of those that cared to know what was said would rest 
satisfied with the reports in the morning papers. 


We need to take account of the fact that even greater moderation in 
speeches would not entirely overcome the real difficulty—the quantity 
of business thrown upon our legislative bodies. lf there were less talk 
upon burning questions there would be more attention given to 
unobtrusive matters at present almost new. The mere quantity of work 
is too great for any assembly to do well If this quantity cannot be 
lessened—and I don’t see how it can—there are still the six competing 
vehicles at old Temple Bar; for which case it might be suggested to 
send half of them down to the Thames Embankment. The single 
legislative rail is crowded, and the only device equal to the occasion is 
to remove some of the traffic to other rails. Let a larger part of the 
speaking be got rid of, or else be transferred to some different arena. 
Or, in addition to the committecs, other bodies might be constituted for 
.the maturing of measures, according to Mill’s plan of committees. ; 


T regard as unassailable Lord Sherbrooke’s position that every deli- 
` berative body must possess the entire control of its own procedure, even . 
to the point of saying how much speaking it will allow on each topic. 
The rough-and-ready method of coughing down & superfluous speaker 


- is perfectly constitutional, because absolutely necessary. Tf a more 


refined method of curtailing debates could be devised, without, bringing ` 
in other evils, it should be welcomed. The forcible shutting of any 
one's mouth wil always tend to irritate, and it is impoesible by any 
plan to prevent a minority from clogging the wheels of business. The 
freedom of print seems to mo one good safety-valve for incontinent ` 
speech-makers; it allows them an equal privilege with their fellows, 
and yet does ngt raste legislative time. 

I remember hearing some time ago that our Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer was induced, on the suggestion of the 7imes, to put inte 
print and circulate to the House beforehand’ the figures and tables con- 
nected with his financial statement. I could not help remarking, why 
might the Chancellor not circulate, in the same fashion, the whole state- 
ment, down to the point of the declaration of the new taxes? It would. 
save the house at least an hour and a half, while not a third of that 
time would be required to read ihe printed statement. .I believe the 
first thing that would occur to anyone hearing this suggestion would. 
be— so the Chancellor might, but the same reason would apply to the: 
movers of Bills, and to all other business as well." 


Our English Parliamentary system having been matured by centuries 
of experience, has come to be & model of imitation for other countries 
just entering upon representative government. But the imitation, if 
too literal, will not be found to work. Onur system supposes a large 
gentry, staying half the year in London for pure pleasure, to which we 
may add the rich men of business resident there. | À sufficient number 
of these classes might at any time be got to make up the House of 
Commons, and the majority being composed of such, the ways of the 
House are regulated uccordingly. Daily constant attendance, if neces- 
sary, and readiness to respond to the whip, at a short notice, are 
assumed as costing nothing. But in other countries the case is not 
the same. In the Italian Chamber I found professors of the University - 
of Turin, who still kept up their class-work, and made journeys to Rome 
at intervals of a week or two, on the emergence of important business. 
Even the payment of members is not enough to bring people away: 
from their homes and break up their avocations for several months 
every year. The forms of procedure, as familiar to us, do not fit under 
such circumstances. The system of printed speeches, with division days . 
at two or three weeks’ interval, might be found serviceable. But, at. 
all events, the whole system of public deliberation needs to be revised 
on much broader grounds than we have been accustomed to; and it is 
in this view, more than with ony hope of bringing about immediate 
changes, that I have ventured to propound the foregoing suggestions. 


ALEXANDER BAIN. 


HOME RULE IN IRELAND: 


ITS STRENGTH AS SHOWN BY THE LAST TWO GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


EFORE proceeding to discuss the subject at the head of this paper, 
I wish to correct an error in the article ‘entitled * Voters, no 
. Votes,” in the last number of this Review. It was there said that the 
Liberal voters were to the Conservative voters in the ten London 
boroughs, as 112,676 to 109,478. The figures should hdve been as 
122,676 to 109,478. i 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. J. T. Agg Gardner, M.P. for 
Cheltenham in 1874, for pointing out that the number of registered 
electora for Cheltenham in 1874 was 4,717 instead of 8,786, and also 
that the result of the election for Horsham in 1874 is transposed, the 
member returned being a Conservative, who polled 529 votes, and the 
rejected candidate a Liberal, who polled 829. 
- The numbers given in the following Tables are couipiled on the same 
principle as those in the statistics relating to England and Scotland ; 
but as there are many differences of detail to be found in the results of 
the polls and the numbers of electors on the register as stated by various 
authorities, it is well to mention that I have taken as my guide both for 
numbers and the political views of the candidates, the second edition of 
“The Parliamentary Poll Book," by Mr. McCalmont, except in the few 

cases where there have been obvious misprints, sych as the assigning 
' 12,024 electors to Kerry in 1874. 

Of course the chief difficulty in the way: of - discovering what amount 
of voting power lies at the back of the Irish Home Rule members, lies in 
the fact that though Liberals and Conservatives are opposed to each other 
on most points, they are united in their opposition to what is termed Home 
Rule. I shall not attempt to define Home Rule, for Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Shaw, and My P. J. Smyth have not at present. hit npon a formula 
which shall unite them under one head ; but at all events since those 
gentlemen and their followers are treated as members of one end the 
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same party it cagnot be alleged, if the deductions drawn in this article 
are unfavourable to the numerical strength of the Home Rule electorate, 
that it is in consequence of not giving them full credit for all to which 
they can lay claim. It is necessary to say thus much, in order that 
my readers may be assuyed that my only desire is to look at the matter, 
not from the point of bs of an English politician, whose aim it is to 
minimize the influence of what he deems to be mischievous principles, 
but in a purely statistical light, for the purpose of gaining as accurate 
information as the nature of the case admits. 


TABLE L 


Constituencies in which there were contesis by Home Rulers against 
Liberals or Conservatives in both 1874 and 1880. 








Errcrors, Hous Rurx. 
a ——— 
1874. 31880. 1874. 1880. 
—— y 
ber Be. | Voters. bera | Voters 
1 1 — 162 
2 2 2 | 3,079 
2 1 2 | 3,208 
1 1 1 944 
2 1 2| 1714 
2 1 1] 5,768 
i 568 1 — 214 
1 308 1 1 189 
2 | 2,904 1 2| 1195 
2 | 5,080 2 2| 2,701 
1 189 1 1 112 
2 | 2,568 1 1 999 
2 | 2,002 2 9| 1,053 . 
2 | 4,189 2 2 |- 2,268 
1 225 1 1 165 
2 | 3,408 2 2 | 1,670 
po 829 — 1 187 
1 504. 1 1 292 
2 | 6,144 2 2 | 3,208 
2 | 8,558 1 2| 1837 
1 259 1 1 133 
38 163,040 |61,183 | 26 29 | 1 














From the totals to Table I., we gather, then, these facts :— : 

I. In 1874 the Home Rulers polled 42 per cent. of the electors, and 
obtained no less than 79 per cent. of the representation. 

II. In 1880 the Home Hulers polled 49 per cent. of the REI 
and obtained no less than 88 per cent. of the representation. 

III. Between 1874 and 1880, the electors decreased about 4'4 per 
cent., while the Home Rule voters increased 12 per cent. 

It may be noted as one of the incidents of our present system of 
representation, that while Birmingham, with its 68,418 electors and 
82,296 Liberal voters, returns only three members, of whom all are 
Liberals, the above group of constituencies, with its 61,133 electors and 
29,771 Home Rule voters, returns no less than 83 members, of whom 
as manyeus 29 are Home Rulers. 
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TABLE IL 


-Constituencies in which there were contests by Home Rulers against — 
Liberals or Conservatives in 1874 or 1880 only. 


Oarlow Borough. 
Oarlow ie 


so 
* 








12,765 | 17 





tO Foro 








Hows Burs 
1874. 1880, 
ooo 








TABLE IH. 


Constituencies in which Home Rulers were returned Athos unopposed — 
or after a contest with Home Rulers only. 


Oarlow Borough. 


io Gore ee County: 


aves Borough 
Galway Oounty . 
Kerry County 
Kilkenny Oity 


1874. 


H.R. 
Men. 
bers. 

1 

2 

1 












Ab 
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: TABLE IV. . 
Constituencies in which there were no Home Rule candidates. 
1874. 1880. 1874. 1880. 
A ama 
Alem Hectors, Aloe Electors s 
: em 2 | 11,701 | Ennislallen 
1 657 | Fermanagh 
Armagh County 2| 7,200) 2) 6,987 | Lisbum . . . . 
Bandon . . l 879| 1 Londonderry City . 
Belfast . . 2 | 18,254| 2 | 21,188 | Londonderry Oo. . 
mt County Tu Mallow . . . 
varriokfergus „871; 1| 1,414 | Monaghan . 
Joleraine . 1 1 472 Newry ala 
Donegal . 2| 4,612 | Porta lington . 
Jown. . 2 | 12,8867 | 2 | 13,085 | Sligo County 
Jownpatrick 1 282| 1 304 De. e203) a 
)mgheda . . . 1| 743 | Waterford County. 
Jublin County. .| 21, 5,344] 2] 4,860 
Dublin University. | 2 | 2488] 9| 3,588 Totals 
Dungannon, . . | 1 240! 1 283 R 








Combining the results of the previous Tables, we obtain this 


SUMMARY FOR IRELAND. 























1874. 1880. 
From Tablo L . 
From Table IL 
From Table TI. . . ' 11] 82,040 95| 25! 58,523 Š 
From Table IY. . . —| 90,064 85; —]| 99,708 
108| 54] 933,105 108) 04j 282,214 
———À——47 LP I MOL S SS 


Let us now shortly consider what deductions we may fairly draw 
from the analysis just given. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that when we wish to 
compare one thing with another, each must be expressed, as mathe- 
maticians say, in terms of the same denomination. "The proportion 
which £20 bears to a shilling is not 20 to 1, but 400 to 1, as appears 
by reducing £20 to shillings. Similarly, from a political point of view, 
it may be expedient to give one portion of the kingdom a larger share 
of representation than that to which the number of her electorate 
entitles her; but it would be utterly fallacious, from the statistical 
point of view, to ignore such a difference where it exists. For the | 
purposes of division lists, one member is as good as another; but in 
considering the relative strength of political parties in the country, 
votes must be weighed as well as counted. Now, roughly speaking, 
the number of electors represented in Parliament. is 3,080,000, of which 
Ireland claims 280,000, and she is therefore entitled t ÑO out of 658 
members. But, from the sum of Tables I. and II., we learn that— 
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(a. In 1874 there were 110,461 electors asked, to declare their 
opinion on Home Rule. They would be entitled to 24 members. As 
there were 48,413 Home Rule voters among the 110,461 electors, after 
making the ample allowance of 20 per cent. for abstentions and double 
qualifications, this portion of Ireland was entitled to 18 Home Rule 

- members. 

(5.) In 1880 there were 78,898 electors asked to declare their opinion 
on Home Rule. They would be entitled to 16 members. As there 
were 36,800 Home Rule voters among the 73,898 electors, after making 
the same allowance as before, this.portion of Ireland was entitled to 

"10 Home Rule members. 

From Table ITI. we learn that— 

(c) In 1874, 82,640 electors were so divided among certain con- 
stituencies that Home Rule opinions were believed to be held by them 
in such proportions that it was useless to contest the Home Rule seats. 
This portion of Ireland, if entirely represented by Home Rulers, was 
entitled to 7 members. 

(d.) In 1880, 58,528 electors were divided as in the last paragraph, 
and this portion of Ireland was enfitled to 12 members. - 

Summing up the above results, and bearing in mind that in, the con- 
stituencies in Table IV. the electors were so divided that no Home 
Ruler thought it worth while to contest the seats, we see that in 1874 
and 1880, Ireland was entitled to 20-and 22 Home Ralo members 


respectively. 


. If itis urged that the above conclusions, do not belong to “ prac- ~ 
tical” politics, inasmuch as Ireland is as a matter of fact represented 
by 108 members, it is only necessary to reply that their application to 
the existing scheme of representation is as easy as ‘the conversion of 
400 shillings back again into £20. - Expressed in térms of the present 

` arrangements, the above conclusions may be thus stated : 

l. In 1874, instead of there having been 54 Home Rule members, 
there should have been only 41; or, if represented proportionally to the 
Liberals and Conservatives of the United Kingdom, only 20. ` 

2. In 1880, instead of there being 64 Home Rule members, there 
should be only 45 ; or, if represented proportienally as in the last case, 
only 22. 


Thus two facts stand ott clearly : that betwoen 1874 and 1880, Home 
Rule principles have made no substantial advance in Ireland; and that 
in both the preeent and the late Parliament, Home Rule voters have 
been excessively over-represented. If an explanation be sought of. the 
latter fact, it may be found in the superior management and organization 
of the. Home Rule party, and in the deficient power of our present 
system of repræsentation to act fairly. ` g 

: ALFRED Fury. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF. LANDOWNERS. 


N an article in the CoxrzxPORARY Review for April, 1879, we treated 
the question of the alleged over-production in the various manu- 
facturing industries of Great Britain, with a view to show that the real 
evil was not so much the actual excess of industrial product as the 
misapplication of labour and capital. The main conclusion arrived at 
was, that it would be economically advantageous for our country that 
more energy should be devoted to the utilization and development of 
the natural powers of the soil; and, consequently, less in proportion | 
should be given to the production of manufactured articles. , 

It was further suggested that, even in the cultivation of the land, 
some change would be advantageous, if not necessary; that less atten- 
tion should be paid to the growth of articles such as wheat, which can 
"be easily made the subject of extensive importation; that more energy 
should be spent and land employed in the cultivation of vegetables, the 
breeding of poultry, and generally in the growth of such products as, . 
from their nature, must be consumed comparatively near to their point 
of origin. It was hinted that we ought to prepare for, and perhaps 
endeavour to accelerate, a change in the whole system of farming of 
the United Kingdom, from one of large corn-growing and cattle-breed- 
ing farms to one which should mainly consist of dairy farms and market 
gardens. 

That these views are substantially correct the writer haa seen no 
reason to doubt. Since the date of the publication of the article 
referred to they have received abundant confirmation from practical 
farmers and theoretical economists. In the present article we propose 
to deal with a rather different aspect of the same question, and to con- 
sider the influence of the changes pointed out as desirable on the 
question of agricultural rent. No such extensive revolutiofi can quietly 
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x - 
take place except through the influence and assistance of the great 
landowners of the country.. The mere object of using the land of 
England so as to provide the greatest amount of food for the benefit of 
the people, ‘is too abstract and uncertain to affect the action of a body . 
so varied and so raised above the pressure of actual want as these for * 
the most part are. We have to consider whether the same causes which ` 
produced the distress in the working classes—mistakenly attributed to 
over-production— will not in time force themselves in some unpleasant 
"manner on the attention of the great body of those who depend on the 
rent of land for their social importance, and ultimately for their, living. 
For this purpose we must get a clear idea of the nature of the revenue 
which we call agricultural rent, and the points in which it differs 
both from wages for labour, skilled and unskilled, and from the interest ` 
on capital. "x 

"^ The generally accepted theory of rent may be briefly stated as 
follows :—Agricultural rent arises from the fact that the land which 
is at any time required for producing food is not all of the same degreo 
of fertility. The rent of any particular piece of land is measured by 
the excess of the value of its produce over that of the produce of an 
equal area of land of the lowest degree of. fertility which has to be- 
cultivated to supply the wants of the community. If this theory be 
accepted, it follows that the rent of land does not depend only on its 
own intrinsic fertility, which might perhaps be at first sight regarded 
as a sensibly stable quantity, but also on the fertility of other land. 
As the land which serves as the basis of comparison may alter mate- 
rially from time to time, this cause alone will serve to give to rent a 
“fluctuating character. Woe shall see farther that the meaning of the 
word “fertility” requires to be very much extended beyond the ordi- 
nary usage, in'order to allow tho theory to represent the facts;. and 
this extension of meaning tends still farther to take away from rent 
that quality of stability which, in the eyes of the ordinary Inndowner, 
is one ofits most essential characteristics. 

The theory will be best explained, and the meaning of its terms best. 
understood, by taking a simple illustration. . 

Suppose, then, that a number of settlera go to a new country. They 
cach occupy a piece of land as large as their resources will enable them 
to cultivate effectually, and ect to work with equal industry to gain a 
living. It will simplify matters to suppose that they ‘each have a free 
grant of land from the Government of the country in which they settle. 
After two or three years one finds that he is gaining a fair livelihood 

- jn return for the labour and capital he is expending on the land ; about. 

as much, in fact,-as the usual remuneration of any other pocupations i in 

which he might have employed them. He is satisfied with his position, 
and continues to farm his land with energy and success, but does not 
rapidly acquire jealth. A second is unfortunate in his choice of land. 

His ground produces a harvest less in amount-than that of the former, 
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and of inferior quality. He finds, after a time, that his capital fails to 
yield any reasonable return, and only by the severest industry and 
economy can he manage to feed himself and his family. In time even 
this amount of success deserts him, and he finds it wiser to give up tho 
land, to lose the capital sunk in it, and to employ himself in some other 
manner for his living. 

A third is more fortunate than either. Some accidental advantage, 
only revealed perhaps by cultivation, gives him crops of large amount 
and excellent quality. From year to year he lays by the surplus profits, 
and before long becomes a rich man, and independent of further labour 
for his living. 

The fate of all the settlers will be represented more or less accurately 
bg one or other of these typical cases. All those whose land yiclds 
them a less return than that of the first will in time have to give up farm- 
ing, and their land will go out of cultivation. All who are fortunate 
enough to occupy more fertile land will receive a remuneration for their 
capital and labour surpassing that which is the average, and sufficient 
reward for capital in other branches of industry. 

Let us further suppose that the use of the land was originally granted 
to the settlers for a fixed term of years, with the understanding that at 
the end of tho term the State should have a right to arrange new 
equitable conditions of tenure. It is reasonably clear that, in making 
this new arrangement, the land which has gone.out of cultivation as 
unprofitable may be left out of consideration. It is further evident 
that the State will be unable to exact any annual payment in return for 
the use of thé land which has only just yielded an average reward for 
the capital invested in it. Ifthe State were to make auy demand for* 
such payment, the farmers would prefer to employ their capital in somo 
other sphere, in which its profits would not be subject to any similar 
charge. 

With regard to the more fertilo land, it is obvious that the case is 
quite different. There will be always plenty of capitalists willing to 
invest in any business which promises a fair average return. The State 
can therefore secure an occupier of any farm if it allow him to retain 
as much of the produce for himself as will ensure as large a profit 
as he could reasonably hope to obtain otherwise. The remainder of 
the produce, or its value in money, the State can take for its own 
purposes, and tho amount thus exacted is called the rent of tho farm. 

The rent of this farm is therefore the difference, between the valuo 
of its produce and the value of the produce.of a farm of equal extent 
which is only just able to pay the expense of cultivation, or, in other 
words, which consists of “land of the lowest degree of fertility which 
has to be cultivated to supply the wants of the community." 

It is further obvious that the same quantity would measure the amount 
of annual payment which any private person would be willing regularly 
to pay to the owper of land for the privilege of cultivating it, whether 
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the owner were the State or another private individual. - If the owner’ 
demanded more than this amount, there would not be enough left for the 
tenant to pay him as good an interest on his capital as he could obtain 
elsewhere. The competition of tenants will ensure that the owner 
shall not as a rule demand less. 

It has been often objected to this theory of rent that, as a matter of 
fact, in the settlement of a new country the most fertile parts are not 
those which are cultivated first, even when all parts are equally open 
to the cultivators without payment. It is alleged that thoee portions 
of the land which are really the most fertile often require so much 
more capital in various forms than less favoured parts, that they are 
often neglected in comparison with land whose intrinsic qualities are 
far inferior. The argument is continued, that as the theory thus faijs 
in a case in which it ought most accurately to represent the facts, ita 
truth can hardly be admitted in any other case. 

In answer to these objéctions we may reply, first, that the theory in 
question, like all other questions of politidal economy, represents the 
average of the facts over a large area and a considerable period of time. 
Temporary or local apparent divergences no more affect its general 
truth than the waves of a stormy sea contradict the fact that the 

surface of the sea is horizontal, or than the cxistence of the Alps and 
Himalayas affects the truth of the statement that the earth is a sphere. 
The objection, however, really points to a misunderstanding to which 
the wording of the theory is liable. The words fertile and fertility 
require to be taken so as to include all the conditions by which the 
profitable cultivation of afarm is ensured. They must not be restricted 
fnerely to their usual meaning of the natural qualities inherent in the 
soil or climate. The profit reaped by any of the farmers in our illus- 
trative case is not to be reckoned merely by the amount of corn 
which actoally ripens in his fields. It is measured by the quantity 
of other things which he can obtain in exchange for it, or, for practical ' 
purposes, by the price for which he can sell it in the most’ advan- 
tageous market. Any circumstance which diminishes this price, such 
as the distance of the farm from the market, the difficulty of breaking 
the ground or reaping the corn, will have the same effect in lowering 
the rent of the farm as an equivalent diminution in the intrinsic fertility 
of the soil. Tho most fertile land in the world will pay no rent at all 
if it be so far from any large market that its produce cannot be' brought 
there without a ruinous expense. 
_If, for instance, there be two farms consisting of exactly similar soil-and 
‘producing the same number of bushels of corn per acre, the one situated 
a thousand miles nearer to the principal market than the other, the actual 
profit of the cultivation of the nearer farm will exceed that of the other 
by the whole expense of carriage of the crop over a thousand miles, and 
“possibly also by, the cost of carriage of the goods obtained in exchange 
for it back figain. If, then, the more distant fas be just worth 
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cultivating, the nearer one will pay more than the usual profit, and this 
excess will go to'the owner of the land in the form of rent. 

We thus see that the rent of an acre of land is not determined by ita 
own absolute fertility alone, but by the excess of its produce over that of 
land whose cultivation just repays the averago rate of profit and wages. 
The latter land, it may be observed, will remain untilled except by its 
owner or by some one to whom it is let at a merely nominal rent. This 
latter supposition may be true in relation to some portions of a large farm 
consisting of soil of various degrees of fertility. The rental, calculated 
from some rough sort of average, may be really only the fair rent for the 
more productive fields, the least fruitful ones being thrown in for nothing, 
and giving to the tenant no advantage beyond the opportunity of using 
mivre capital in farming. 

The first important consequence of this theory which we have to notice 
is this—that the quality of the land on which by comparison the rent of 
all the other land depends, may be altered by a change in the circum- 
stances of the community. It may happen that in a given country social 
or political reforms, or a mere increase of population, may render it 
remunerative to cultivate land which previously was totally unable to 
reward the expenditure of labour and capital. In such a case the rents - 
of all other land in that country will rise, quite independently of any 
change in the absolute quantity of their own produce. Changes of an 
opposite character may render it impossible to continue cultivating at a 
profit some of the worst land. The quality of the land which is the 
standard of reference being thus raised, the rents of other land will fall, 
and landowners will find themselves obliged to accept very much lower, 
rents for farms whose intrinsic fertility remains the same a» before. 

To illustrate this statement let us recur to the supposed case of a new 
country, with a practically unlimited amount of territory, and with no 
facilities for exporting the food which it produces, or for importing other 
articles which it requires. While the population remains amall the agri- 
cultural portion will be able to grow enough food for the whole nation 
on a comparatively small area. The most fertile ground—that is, the 
ground which will enable the largest amount of food to be brought.to 
market with the least expenditure of capital and labour—will be chosen 
first. As the population increases a larger amount of food is required ; 
a larger area must therefore be brought under the plough. ‘The culti- 
vation of this new land will require greater expenditure of toil, or more 
capital, or both, than the old. The price of food must therefore rise, 
and the owners of the old land will therefore receive larger profits than 
formerly. The increased reward thus obtained obviously belongs to them 
as owners, and therefore monopolists, and not as merely cultivators. It 
is the portion of the proceeds which an owner, who allowed a deputy to 
cultivate the land for him, could retain for himself, and yet satisfy the 
deputy ; ; it is, in fact, what we have called the rent of the and. Thus 
an increase of population in a given centre produces a rent where none 
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previously existed. The continuance of the increase will obviously tend 
to make the rent of lands adjacent to the populous centre continually 
higher and higher. The limit of this increase of rent will not be reached 
until all the land belonging to the nation, and capable of f cultivation, is 
employed i in producing food. 

Any increase of the population beyond the point at which it uses and 
requires all the land capable of cultivation for producing food, is obviously 
only permanently possible either by tho introduction of food from other 
countries or by the discovery of improved methods of cultivation. The, 
former expedient implies the existence of superior resources for manufac- 
turing industry, by which something is produced to give in exchange for 
the raw agricultural products imported ; the latter remedy is only avail- 
able to a small extent, and involves a great deal of scientific skill dnd 
energy to apply it at all, Of both these plans we have exarsit in us 
history of our own country during recent years. 

If neither of these rhethods be adopted. or possible, the only — 
for a further increase of population is to be found in emigration, with 
the alternative of famine and starvation. In the great migrations of 
Gauls and Germans, from which Italy suffered even in the strongest 
days the Roman Republic, we have probably instances of populations 
whose numbers were too great for the food which their native land could 
produce. It was equally the absolute necessity for food which sent 
from their northern homes the tribes before whose resistless onset the. 
majesty of Imperial Rome finally succumbed. The famines which st 
‘times desolated Europe in the Middle Ages, and from which Asia still 

e suffers, give us examples of the results of over-population in countries ' 
in which commerce is but slightly developed, and whoee inhabitants want 
either the will or the power to emigrate. 

The introduction of food from other countries, or the emigration of 

& portion of the inhabitants into other unoccupied lands, will have 
nearly similar effects on the comfort of the population. We have to 
examine the question a little more closely to discover the effecta of the 
two methods of relief on thé rent of the land. ` In examining it we may 
premise that it is fortinately not possible at the present -time for any 
country to be absolutely isolated. 

. The general principle derivable from the foregoing illustrations is, that 
a deficiency in the amount of good land available for the purpose of 
- producing food will tend to raise the rents of the more fertile portions, 
while, on the other hand, any process which increases.the area on which 
food can be plentifully and cheaply grown will in time lower the rent 
of all. In the former case the value in exchange of the whole produce 
of the land is increased by the scarcity of food. Moreover, this very 
scarcity will call into cultivation land which it would previously have 
been unremunerative to cultivate. The proprietor of the better lind will 
thus be able tô extract ‘as rent a larger fraction of the whole produce 
than he could get before ; and the value of the rent will be raised both 
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because it consists of a larger number of bushels, and because the value of 
each bushel is greater. In the latter case some of the less fertile land will 
be thrown out of cultivation. The soil which is the standard of reference 
becomes thus of better quality. The proprietor of rent-giving land 
will thus only be able to demand a smaller proportion of the fruits 
as rent, and from the greater plenty of corn the value of each bushel 
will be less than before. In this twofold way the rent will be 
lowered. 

In either case the change will, of course, be gradual. For some time 
after the rise in the value of corn has fairly set in, the tenant will pro- 
bably be allowed to continue paying the old rent, and he will thus for a 
short time be in the enjoyment of apparently extraordinary prosperity. 
It will take an equal, or perhaps a longer time, to force a reduction 
of rent on the landowners, should there come & fall in the value of 
the preduce. 

We may notice that ilis rent of land may depend very much on the 
kind of produce to which it is devoted. This will be best seen by an 
illustration. A ficld in the close neighbourhood of a gréat city can 
be employed in growing corn or in growing cabbages. If it be 
devoted to the former object, it will have to compete on nearly equal 
terms with all the equally productive land for a very great distance, 
inasmuch as the cost of carriage will not be great, and the quality of 
the produce is not injuriously affected cither by travelling or by length 
of time. - In this case the rent of the land will almost entirely depend 
. merely on the intrinsic qualities of the soil, and will probably be low. 
If, however, the land be employed in growing cabbages or strawberries * 
it will practically have only to compete with land at a small distance 
from the city, because the kind of produce will neither bear long journeys 
with impunity, nor remain of equally good quality if kept for a long 
time. The difference in these respects will place the land nearest to- 
the city in a position of great superiority for the growth of vegetables 
to all land of similar, or even of somewhat superior, quality, at a greater- 
distance. Provided, therefore, that the population requiring fresh fruit 
or vegetables is sufficiently large, the rent of this field, if employed in 
this kind of cultivation, may be considerable. To put it concisely, the 
relative fertility (using that word in the wide sense we have explained) 
of any farm may depend very much on the kind of cultivation in which 
it is employed. 

The rent of land, in whatever manner it is cultivated, will still be 
measured by the excess of the value of its return per acre over that of 
the least advantageously situated ground that is employed in cultivation 
at all. If all land were held on such terms as to allow it to be -tilled 
in the manner which is most remunerative usa commercial speculation, 
the tenants would not in the long run be allowed io kecp more than 
the usual interest, on. their capital ; the increase of revettue obtained 
by an advantageous change in the manner of cultivation would finally 

x 8a2 . 
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go to the landlords as rent. As the rent would not -be immediately | 
raised, there would probably be a temporary increase in the profits of 
the tenant farmer who made the improvement, but this ought rather 
to be considered ss the wages of skilled labour or the reward’ of 
inventive ability, than the interest on capital invested in the farm. 
This temporary increase would be a sufficient inducement to an 
intelligent farmer to adopt any alterations which were likely to increase 
the whole produce, even were there not, in addition, the fear that by’. 
keeping the old ways there might be even a more serious temporary . 
loss. It is, however, to the owner and not to the tenant that the gain ` 

' or loss will finally accrue, and it is the owner, therefore, whose interest 
it chiefly is to see that the land shall be suitably cultivated. 

‘Jn any country in which a change of any kind is suddenly effected 
in the relation between supply and demand in the case of any article 
of food, the reluctance of farmers to relinquish old-established- ways 
will interpose serious obstacles to the necessary adjustment, and it will 
probably be some time’ before the land is put to what has now become 
its most prÜfitable use. Moreover, in a country like England, in which 
the bulk of the land is held by large owners who do not cultivate it . 
themselves, the conditions under which the tenant holds his farm are 
often unfavourable to, if they do not absolutely prevent, any great 
change in the manner of tilling the soil. The object of a small pro- 
prietor must always primarily be to raise the largest and most valuable 
crop possible from his farm. . A large landholder is not always under 
the same necessity. of looking chiefly at pecuniary profit. As a matter - 

of fact, in our own country, so long as the proprietor of a large estate 
gains a certain amount of income, he is not so much anxious further to 
increase his revenues as to desire amusement for bimself and his 
friends in hunting or-shooting, or to gain political importance by means 
of the votes of his tenants. , Those views of the owner tend to prevent 
those changes in the.manner of cultivating the land which would be 
dictated by the consideration of the greatest pecuniary profit to the 
Jandlord or the greatest advantage to the national wealth. Sooner than 
give up his cherished privileges the owner will grant, as a favour, a 

* reduction of twenty or thirty per cent in years when the unfavourable 

weather or foreign competition has reduced the profits of the tenant 

below living point. The tenant himself, whose family have perhaps 
occupied the same farm for several generations, hopes on from year ‘to 
year that times will mend, and it is long before a constantly diminishing- 
income warns him that he must either leave the home of years or per- 
suade his unwilling landlord to allow him a wider range of cultivation. 

Nevertheless, under whatever system of artificial restrictions the land 
may be held, the law of reduction of rent must in time prevail If 
the land be so employed that it does not produce more than the farmer’s 
necessary stthre, it is impossible that the landlord shall continue per- 
manently to take any of it as rent. As old tenants die off or remove, 
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. new ones will refuse to take their places, and landowners‘ will find their 
incomes in dager of a diminution from which the wealthiest will 
shrink. At the cost of much suffering and loss the requisite changes 
will be adopted, and the end attained which might have been far more 
cheaply reached had the great lords of the soil been wiser to read the 
signs of the times. 

We have already tried to sketch out the effect on rent of the pro- 
gress of a community which produces its own food. We have seen 
that the rents of the more fertile lands tend to rise as the number to 
be fed grows larger. This effect will be enhanced if the community 
considered is also required or able to supply food to other nations. We 
have now to consider the phenomena in the case of a nation which 
requires to import food largely from abroad, a case which, from many 
points of view, is more interesting to us in England than the other. 

Any cause which enables food to be brought from a distance at a 
cheaper rate will, in virtue of the principles we have illustrated, tend 
to diminish the rent of land producing the same kind of food at home. 
The two chief causes to be noticed are the discovery of land of superior 
natural fertility and the improvement and cheapening of the means of 
transport, the latter cause being perhaps the more important in practice. 
Suppose, for instance, that in a favourable year an English farmer can 
manage just to pay his usual rent, and retain a fair living profit for 
himself, if he sell wheat at fifty shillings the quarter. A farmer on the 
Pacific coast of America can perhaps grow wheat at a profit if he receive 
twenty or thirty shillings a quarter. The competition of California will 
not, however, be a matter of life or death to the English farmer, if the 
cost of carriage be such as to render it impossible for Californian wheat 
to be sold in England for less than fifty shillings a quarter. The 
English farmers will be prevented from raising the price of wheat much 
above the supposed level, and the English rents will be kept down 
below what they would otherwise be. This will, however, obviously 
not be a source of loss to the nation at large, because the great mass 
of the people will be able to obtain food at a cheaper rate, while the 
working agriculturists will also be fairly repaid. Suppose, however, 
that by some improvement in the means of communication the cost of 
carriage of a quarter of wheat from California to England is reduced to 
ten shillings. American wheat will then be able to be profitably sold 
in English markets at a price of thirty or forty shillings the quarter. 
This price will entail a ruinous los$ on the English farmer, and, in con- 
formity with the views we have put forward, the rent will have to be 
reduced by the amount of this loss if the cultivation of wheat is to be 
continued as a permanently profitable undertaking. The only alterna- 
tive is to change the method of agriculture so as either to grow wheat 
more cheaply, or, if that be impossible, to grow some other kind of crop. 
which can be more advantageously disposed of. 

It is sometimes instructive to take an extreme case*for purposes of 
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illustration. "It is conceivable that by further impfóvements in the 
means of carriage the expense of bringing corn to England from all the 
natural moet fertile parts of the globe is reduced to such a small 
amount that it may for practical purposes be neglected. For the 
purpose of corn-growing all the land in the world will then stand on an 
equal footing, as far as the convenience of situation is concerned.  It.is 
quite conceivable that-there might be so much land in the world of 
better. quality for corn-growing than any land in England, that no. 
English soil would come up to that quality which was the least fertile 
required for cultivation in the then state of population of the globe. 
No land in England could then pay any rent, or even yield a living 
profit to its cultivators, if employed in raising corn. The capital and 
labour previously devoted to this object in England would have to be 


directed to some other more profitable purpose, and the land, if possible, ` ` 


cultivated in some more remunerative manner. The wealth of the 
whole world would be considerably increased, because the industrial forces 
of the nations would be more profitably employed. Whether the result 
, would be profitable or the reverse to England will depend on whether the: 
energy previously devoted to oorn-growing could find more profitable’ 
openings in England itself. This, however, merely comes to the state- 
ment, that in a world of unrestricted competition every nation will have 
that amount of superiority which the natural advantages of its land and 
the qualities of its inhabitants combine to give it. More than this no 
system of artificial restrictions can permanently secure. 

` To the landowners, however, such a change, or any change. which, 
if not so ettreme as we have supposed, yet tends in the same direction, 
-will be a source of considerable loss—a loss of which the tenant-farmers 
will bear the first brunt. It is not easy at once to alter the whole system 
of cultivation, nor is it easy, except by a series of slow and cautious 
experiments, to discover the exact ditection and extent of the changes 
which should be made. It is all the more desirable and important that 
' the utmost freedom should be given to individual cultivators to carry 
out such alterations as their own experience and sense of self-interest 
may suggest. No course can tend more to make the consequences of a 
revolution in the circumstances of the food supply more disastrous to 
the agricultural interest, than a system of stringent regulations by which 
intelligent and experienced farmers are prevented from making what 
they deem the best use of the land which they cultivate. . 

It is obvious that any cause which suddenly reduced the cost at which 
corn could be brought from abroad to England would tend in a smaller 
or greater degree to produce the effects we have seen in the extreme 
case supposed. A crisis of this kind is to be found'in the total repeal 
. of the duty on foreign corn by Sir Robert Peel. The duty previously 
exacted had just the same effect m preventing foreign corn from being 
sold in our markets as an increase jn the cost of carriage. The repeal 
of that duty was equivalent to reducing the cost of carriage. by a very 
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large amount, and consequently enabled foreign corn to*come into our 
markets at a very much lower price than formerly. The English land- 
owners showed by their vigorous opposition to the measure that the 
dislike with which they are often credited to the doctrines of political 
economy did not imply a total ignorance of them. They appreciated 
ouly too well the probable immediate consequences to the farming 
interest. They forgot that political economy also taught them to look 
farther, and that they too would derive advantages from the increased 
comforts of the other classes of the nation. Still more, they forgot that, 
as landowners and consequently monopolists, they would iw turn obtain 
even more than their share of the increase of wealth due to the stimulus 
which cheap food gave to all kinds of manufacturing and industrial 
enterprise. The predictions of alarmists forgot entirely the possibility 
that, while cheaper corn would enrich all save the agriculturists, even 
that class might before long be able to employ their land and labour 
more profitably than before. Such, however, has been the result, and 
until the last few years the farming class has enjoyed probably as much 
rcal comfort and success in life as the large majority of the English 
people, and has certainly not been much worse off than before the 
repeal of the corn laws. 

There are indications which point to the possibility of a similar crisis 
being at hand, or even having already come upon us. It seems to be 
now possible, even in a favourable: year, for American farmers to grow 
and send to England corn at a price lower than that at which English 
rent-paying farmers cau possibly sell it. The continual improvements 
which we may reasonably expect in the means of communication render 
it very unlikely that in the future the mere contiguity to the market 
will give to English corn-growing farms any great superiority over tho 
vastly more productive fields of warmer climes. The possibility of 
deriving a rent from the growth of corn at home is therefore growing 
less and less. ; 

Another great branch of food supply is similarly threatened with a 
revolution. The price of beef and mutton, as sold to private consumers, 
has something like doubled within the last twenty year& Had this, 
change continued, the attention of farmers would have been more and 
more devoted to breeding cattle and sheep, and by turning, wherever 
possible, arable land into pasture, a rent-paying profit might have been 
derived. ‘The rise of price of meat has, however, been checked, and 
may perhaps even in time be reversed, by the rapidly increasing trade 
between England and America in fresh-killed meat, and also in live 
oxen. It requires only a glance at the figures which give the amounts 
of dead - and live meat brought into our different ports from America to 
show the importance of this trade as a present, and still more asa 
prospective, disturber of the English farmer’s chance of breeding cattle 
at a profit which will enable him to pay a large rent. 

The general reaults we have obtained may be summed @p as follows :— 
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Agricultural rent, in a community where farming is carried on as s 
commercial undertaking, depends not so much on the absolute fertility . 
of the soil as on the relation which it bears to that of other land simi- 
larly employed, in regard to the total expense at which the crop can be 
brought to the consumers. Rent is therefore an essentially fluctuating ^ 
- quantity, liable to change with the growth or shifting of population, 
and with alterations in the means of communication between different 
countries. The highest rent possible will be obtained for any piece of- 
land when it is put to that use for which it has the greatest advantages 
relatively to other available land. . This will not necessarily be that use 
for which the intrinsic qualities would render it most suitable, indepen- 
dently of other circumstances. In the illustration we have already given 
of a supposed field in immediate proximity to a large city, we saw that 
it might -pay a greater rent when employed in growing cabbages than 
when used for corn—quite independently of the possible fact, that the 
soil of which it was composed might be much more adapted to growing 
com than to growing vegetables. 
. Rent, on the average, will be raised by the increase of the population 
requiring to be fed; it willbe lowered by the cultivation of other land 
having equal or superior advantages for bringing the crop to market. 
Land which has no advantage over some other land for some kind of 
crop can yield no rent, and will only be cultivated by its owner, or by 
some one to whom the owner allows the use of it without payment. 
Careful consideration will show that there is always a certain amount 
of land so cultivated, either by small peasant proprietors or as the least 
fertile portions of large farms. 

“In England, during the last thirty years, there has been an enormous 
and continuous increase of population. In virtue of this incréase, had 
there been no counteracting cause, the rents of English farms would 
have increased. On the other hand, during the same time there has 
been a still more rapid and astonishing increase in the means of commu- 
nication, by the substitution to a large extent of steam vessels for sailing 
ships, and by thé enormous extension of the railroad system both ori the 

-continent of Europe and America. The effeet of this is to diminish the 
advantage, with regard to almost all crops, which proximity to the chief 
market formerly gave to English land. As we have seen, oxen from 
Germany, and now even from America, are sent living to our shores, and 

` American beef can be sold in our markets of better quality and at &- 
cheaper rate than English farmers can produce. In moet of our manu; 
facturing towns in the north of England, American bacon undersells the 

English of ‘similar quality; with customers who have not Archdeacon 
Denison’s appreciation of old Cheddar, American cheese competes with 
the dairies of Cheshire and Gloucester. Apples from America, France, 
and Germany are sold cheaper than the produce of the orchards of 

Wiltshire and Somerset. Almost all articles of food which are capable - 

of being preserved unhurt for a length of time, and to whith consequently 
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a long journey is of comparatively small detriment, are being sent to us 
at a lower pricé than that at which the British farmer can produce them. 
There seems every prospect that the severity of this competition will 
increaso rather than diminish, and the results of it will have to be calmly 
faced in order that, if possible, the consequent evils may be prevented. 
To the mass of the people the increased food supply is an unmixed 
advantage, and even to the farmers may not be disastrous, if they endea- 
vour to adapt their cultivation to the altered circumstances, To the 
owners of all land, except that which is favourably situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, the altered circumstances may be serious. Such 
a continued importation of food, if it increase at a greater proportional 
rate than the population, must, in virtue of the principles we have enun- 
ciated, bring about a reduction of the rent of all land employed in agri- 
culture for the purpose of commercial profit. 

Itis not impossible that our own time may see a great reduction in 
ihe value attached to the mere possession of land, except by persons who 
are intending to gain a living by personal work in its cultivation. It 
is not to be supposed that any large portion of English soil will be 
allowed permanently to remain uncultivated, even if circumstances will 
not allow it to pay rent. The owners of such land will have to cultivate 
it for their own profit, either personally or by means of stewards, and 
will exchange the position of mere rent-receiving landlords for that of 
farmers. Among other changes that may be looked for will be the 
gradual creation afresh of a number of peasant, or at least small 
proprietors, for such proprietors will be able to cultivate so as to support 
themselves, where it would be quite absurd to attempt to cultivate for 
mere commercial profit. 

In regarding, however, the effect of this state of things on the whole 
community, we may notice that every increase in the quantity of 
food brought from abroad supposes a corresponding increase in the 
quantity of goods given in exchange. We cannot expect to get more 
food from other countries unless we are able to give them something 
which they want in exchange. ‘The increase in manufacturing industry 
which this implies will cause an increase in the value of all land in 
the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns; and in this case the loss 
of agricultural rent will be more than repaid by, the ground 
rents paid for building leases. The increase of population will 
also provide a continually larger market for all perishable kinds of 
food, and a continually larger and larger quantity of land may be 
profitably devoted to the cultivation of fresh fruit and vegetables, and 
to the providing of milk and fresh butter for the artisans of our manu- 
facturmg centres. It may be hoped, too) that one effect of the 
diminution in the value of land for commercial purposes will be to 
prevent the newer portions of our large towns from being built in the 
disgracefully crowded and unhealthy manner in which they are at 
present run up: Ifthe mineral wealth and manufacturing energy of our 
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eountry hold out, we may look forward to a time when our manufacturing 
towns shall be no longer hideous black unwholesome centres of disease and 
death, from which all beauty is banished and where a real healthy joyfal - 
life is next to impossible. Is it too much to hope that, spread over a 
larger area and composed of houses which may really be called homes, 
with the fumes and smoke from the chimneys and furnaces carefully 
suppressed, with green trees growing in every ‘treet, with ‘gardens for 
Sowers and fruit to every house, our towns may be made really living 
places? The farms around, instead of striving fruitlessly to contend 
with more favoured climes in the production of golden grain, will find a 
more profitable employment in providing the children of artisans with 
the fresh milk so essential to a healthy young-life, and the good butter 
and fresh eggs go unattainable now-a-days. If the diminution of rent 
with which our landowners appear to be menaced should help to bring 
wach a “ merrie England” back again, it will prove an invaluable boon 
to the nation, and even the landowners who temporarily suffer will 
~ probably not be without compensation. 

W. STZADXAN ÁLDIS. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN 
DOMINION. 


I may: ba-Wall hare to menton, otan what has not always 
been suMemtly obeerred, that the distinction 
between contimoas spon p nesevecod and 

over sea, 1x vital, —V GLADSTON I. 


N the CowTEMPORABY Review for September appeared an article 
from the pen of Mr. George Anderson, M.P., on the future of 
the Canadian Dominion. It forms one of a great number of pamphlets, 
articles, and essays which have been written during the past few years, 
urging the federation of England and her colonies in one great empire. 
The writers on this subject have generally extended their views to the 
whole of the English colonies. Mr. Anderson confines himself to 
Canada, as being in every sense the premier colony, and as the one 
whose claims to complete independence will first come up for com- 
sideration before English statesmen. The writer is evidently prompted 
by patriotic motives, and is penetrated by a strong desire to contribute 
something of value towards the solution of a confessedly difficult 
problem. He wishes to see England and Canada united in a federal 
empire, apparently because he thinks such & result would be beneficial 
to England and to her great colony likewise. While admiring Mr. Ander- 
son's spirit, I cannot adopt his conclusions; and I propose, therefore, to 
state briefly the case on behalf of the annexation of Canada to the 
United States. In taking up this position I am aware that I am 
advocating what is regarded—and naturally regarded—in England as 
the unpopular side. However, I do so solely because, I am convinced 
. of the futility of schemes for a Britannic federation. As an English- 
man, my natural bias would be towards the side represented, not only . 
by Mr. Anderson, but by Mr. Forster, Mr. Childers, and other prominent 
British statesmen, and by & considerable number of Canadians. 

Mr. Anderson is undoubtedly right in asserting that this important 
question is rapidly coming on for practical solution. The status quo 
cannot, so far as Canada is concerned, be maintained for many years 
longer. The development of the United States, and thé growing dis- 
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content of Canada herself, alike forbid it. An enormous territory of 
three and a half millions of square miles, with an increasing population, - 
with growing commerce, with great cities rising to affluence and renown, ` 
.cannot be much longer retained às a mere colonial appendage. It will 
not do to-say that the Canadians have perfect freedom and self- govern- 
ment, that the authority of the Crown is still more nominal than in 
England, and that, therefore, Canada possesses all the substantial 
elements of national life. The very fact that Canada has certain 
elements of a vigorous nationality which, if placed under favourable 
conditions, would develop, only renders,the feeling of colonial status 
and the rank of a mere dependency more irksome to an ambitious 
people. Canada has really no national life; she is entirely provincial ; 
and this provincialism is, to her best citizens, a cause ‘of growing dis- 
satisfaction with the position in which they find themselves. When 
. they were a small and feeble folk, the condition of colonists did not 
appear to them in itself disagreeable; but now that “the little one has 
become a thousand,” the mere colonial status is strongly resented by 
that self-respecting dignity in the absence of which the opinions of the 
' Canadians, whatever they were; might safely be disregarded. It is to 
be feared that this attitude of the Canadian mind is scarcely understood 
in this country. The bulk of English people, after all, hardly realize 
„the fact that Canada is as large as Europe; they have heard it as a 
geographical fact, but they do not understand it as a practical reality. 
John Bull has a notion, which it is by no means easy to dislodge from its 
placid resting-place in his cranium,that other peoples, even although their 
territory would absorb his island twenty times over, must or ought to 
fbel it a great privilege to be politically. connected with him in some 
way or other. The union may be of the most fragile description ; it 
may confer upon him no advantage whatever; but his love of prestige 
is gratified, and his “ imperial instincts" lead him to feel some kind of 
genuine satisfaction. It is necessary, however, for John Bull to under- 
stand that the rising nationalities of great continents may take a 
different view, and that they cbrtainly will not consent to remain per- 
manently in the position of mere colonists. ‘The impatience of the” 
slightest “imperial” control, and the taxing of the products of the 
mother country, are quite sufficient proofs of this. If the infant is so 
vigorous, so little amenable to home influences, what will the adult be? 
All profitable discussion of this question, therefore, must proceed on 
the assumption that the present relations of England and Canada. are 
essentially transient, and cannot be maintained beyond a few more 
years. The ground being thus cleared, three alternatives present them- 
selves :—Canada may .become an independent republic; or she may 
enter into some future Britannic federal empire ; or she may become 
absorbed into the United States. 

Now, in compon with: most persons who have given any attention to 
the subject, ? believe the first-of these courses to be impracticable. 
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Canada could not maintain her independence. If any dispute arose 
between her and her great southern neighbour which involved war, she 
would speedily succumb, and would be annexed to the United States. 
Canada is not sufficiently permeated by any vigorous sentiment of 
nationality to resist the powerful attractive force of the American 
democracy. She answers to Leigh Hunt's conception of the United 
States: “ As a nation, I cannot get it out of my head that the Ameri- 
cans are Englishmen with the poetry and romance taken out of them; 
and that there is one great counter built along their coast from north 
to south, behind which they are all standing like so many linen- 
drapers. They will be far otherwise, I have no doubt, in time, 
and this unchristian opinion of them have come to nothing."  Cer- 
tainly this is a sufficiently ludicrous picture of the Americans of 
the present day, who are diverging more and more from the English 
type, who have the beginnings of a new literature, and in whom 
we can already detect the germs of an altogether new national 
life. But it is much in gecord with the actual condition of the 
Canadian people, who want alike the grandeur and dignity of the old 
nations of Europe, and the marvellous force and colossal energy of the 
United States. Canada seems to lie stranded there among the mows 
and ice of the North, separated alike from the historic culture of Europe 
and from the heroic aspirations of America; sharing none of the precious 
traditions of England, and untouched by the breath of democratic 
freedom which sweeps through the United States. It is interesting 
materially to the British labourer and food-consumer; it has not a 
shadow of intellectual significance for the thmker. This may not be 
its fault; it is, at any rate, its misfortune—a misfortune which seems 
to remove it from the category of possible independent nationalities. 
It may be said that the United States are being colonised now rather 
by stomachs than by brains; but the United States are a nation with 
grand traditions. The colonization of New England; the planting of 
Pennsylvania; the revolutionary struggle, which, as represented in 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, and Jefferson, was rather & development of 
the great intellectual movement of the eighteenth century than a mere 
contest against the English King and Parliament; the anti-slavery 
contest ; and, finally, the Civil War ;—all these developments of the great 
modern democratic movement have made of America & land of ideas, 
and have invested even the young raw States of the West with a halo 
of poetry and romance. As compared with this, Canada has merely to 
tell of upwards of a century of stagnant provincialism, relieved only by 
a third-rate insurrection. I have spoken of the existence of the United 
States aa a barrier to the formation of a Canadian nation. Mr. Anderson 
says :— There is surely abundant room on that huge continent for two 
great nations side by side to wage an honourable rivalry in subduing 
the forces of Nature to the needs and use of man.”e I am inclined to 
doubt this. "To those who merely look at the material side of the 
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- question it may seem quite possible that two, or even twenty, nations 
should exist on the North American continent. That continent is 
more than double the size of Europe, and.is incomparably richer in 
natural resources; and it is true that Europe sustains a great number 
of separate natiotaliies: But thé tations of Europe have been 
formed in natural methods; they are of different languages, races, ` 
religions, traditions. Any ‘division of North America into separate . 
‘nationalities must be an artificial work. There we see at the present 
moment a marvellous blending of peoples into one new nationality ; 
in short, while the European development has been heterogeneous and 
dispersive, the American’ proceas is collective and homogeneous. America ` 
welcomes and assimilates all peoples, and produces in the next genera- 
tion a new type of national life." And surely one Europe is enough 
in the history of the world. It is quite unnecessary that the oostly 
experiment should be in any way reproduced on the soil of a new 
continent. I have no sympathy with those who would make of 
America another Europe—a continent of frontiers, of soldiers, and of 
Governments overshadowing the people. Something quite different is, 
I believe, in store for America and the world. The essential condition. 
of American progress is internal peace. In spite of her vast recupera- 
tive powers, the Civil War inflicted on her a blow which is still felt. 
The enfranchisement of her people was a grand accomplishment, but it 
was paid for at a great price. The American system, with its State 
interdependence and its international court of justice, . presents the 
natural condition for an orderly peaceful development—a condition 
which cannot be obtained in Europe, with its separate nations and con- ' 
sequent standing armies, The two systems are mutually exclusive. 
"The establishment of a separate Canadian republic would put .an end to 

- this state of things, or rather would prevent its complete realisation. 
The tendency of the North American continent is to union and amal- 
gamation ; a Canadian republic would be an artificial graft. This, of 
course, supposes the permanence of such à republic. But the essen- 
tially artificial nature of the whole thing would so speedily become 
apparent, the raison d'fíre of a separate State would be so difficult to 
find, the State would be-so small, so powerless, when conipared with the 
great Republic, that, sooner or later, Canada would be drawn into the 
embrace of the Union. That thinly-peopled federation of States along 
the Atlantic seaboard which began to exist as a separate power a 
century ago, has, I repeat, proved itself to possess a vast assimilative 
force. The South, the Mississippi region, California, Texas, and 
Oregon have all beon drawn in. The British Goyernment, until 
recently by no means well-disposed towards the United States, have 
been unable to prevent this absorption of vast territories by the Union. 
In the case of the Maine boundary, Great Britain gave up the larger 
and more valualje*part of the territory-in dispute; and the dispute 
respecting the Oregon boundary was settled distinctly in favour of the . 
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United States. It is quite certain that a weak Canadian Government 
could not, excépt with external support, stand against a power such as 
this. If, however, she obtained outside help, she would practically be, 
whatever she might call herself, & subject power. She could not be 
regarded as in any sense independent. But what reason is there to 
suppose that Canada would choose to stand permanently aloof from the 
adjacent Republic P Would it be to her interest to do so? By reason 
of her comparatively small resources she could not compete with the 
Union in offering attractions to the great European immigration, and 
upon that only could she rely for fresh stores of strength and wealth. 
By becoming merged in the United States she would at once enjoy the 
benefit—heretofore denied——of free trade with all the rest of the vast 
federation, and she would at once be relieved from the anxiety which 
must ever be occasioned by the immediate presence of an all-powerful 
and possibly hostile neighbour, separated from herself by no natural 
or well-defined boundary. The pressure of natural forces and self. - 
regarding motives would impel the young and weak State into a union 
with the great and vigorous neighbouring Republic, and the dream of a 
separate nationality would have vanished. 

I think, then, we may safely disregard the first of these alternatives, 
that of a separate national independence. It is impracticable, and 
presents to our imagination no very attractive picture. Let us consider, 
then, the second of these alternatives—that advocated by Mr. Anderson— 
viz., incorporation in some way into a future federal British Empire. 

If this alternative is to be impartially weighed and considered, the 
English critic must endeavour to perform a by no means congenial task— 
viz., to divest himself, as far as possible, from English bias. This nation 
has built up a vast colonial system in distant continents, and her people 
are naturally proud of her achievements. They dwell with feelings of 
pride on the morning dram-beat of the garrisons which, as Daniel 
Webster said, “ journeying with the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, encircle the whole earth with the martial airs of Great Britain.” 
The possible break-up of this “ empire” is not viewed with complacency— 
nay, is scarcely tolerated, even in thought, by most Englishmen. But 
in reality what. is the character of this “ imperial” dominion? Compare 
it, not with a unified State such as France or Russia, but with a federa- 
tion such as the United States. Every law passed by Congress is binding 
on all parts of the Union—in Texas or Oregon, as well as in New York 
or Massachusetts. The constitution, with all its amendments, is in 
force equally in every State, and it can, as a matter of fact, be enforced 
by federal officers. All parts of the Union are in easy and rapid com- 
munication with one another, and all form vital constituent elements of 
the same nation. This indeed is the crucial point. The United States 
are one nation, or are, at any rate, fast becoming so. But the British 
Empire—what is it? Our laws do not apply to our colonies, and if they 
did, the homé authorities would have no means of “enforcing them. 
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From two of our most important colonies we are separated by 4,000 
leagues of sea, and it can scarcely be said that they afid we have an 
interest in common. We can no more interfere in the affairs of 
Victoria, or Tasmania, or Ontario, than in the affairs of the French 
Repnblic. There can, in short, be no empire—as the word “ empire" 
has hitherto been understood— where the sovereign power cannot pro- 
mulgate its decrees, and has no power of enforcing them if promulgated. 
So that the British Empire, when subjected to the tests of a cold 
criticism or a calm analysis, is found to have a subjective rather than 
an objective existence. It is much more an affair of the imagination 
than of the actual world. If Canada were separated politically, as she ` 
is now separated economical and practically, from England, what 
difference would it make to a single Englishman? We should only be 
relieved from.the function of sending out a roi fainéant to Ottawa. We 
should lose no Canadian Empire, simply because we have none to lose: 
- we cannot carry out our will in Canada, and our “empire” there is 
consequently an imaginary one. The case must therefore be met on 
rational grounds, and not on grounds of false sentiment and illusion. 
We must get rid of what Mr. Spencer calls the “ patriotic bias,” and 
endeavour to ‘view things in their universal aspect and relations. That 
we have real and substantial elements of imperial power is true. Our 
commerce covers the -globe ; our ships are on every sea; the carrying 
trade of the world is almost entirely in our hands, But when we talk 
of such a thing as our Canadian Empire, we are talking of some- 
thing, I must repeat, which has no existence. 
Now, I find that those who advocate the amalgamation of Canada in 
some fature Britiah federal empire, approach the question.from the 
` purely English point of view. Mr. Anderson, for example, says: “ We 
in the old country, while considering this question, cannot forget that 
all those vast western territories from which the Dominion tariff shuts 
out our trade are properly our own;" and then, he goes on to detail 
the vast expenditure incurred by England in securing her Canadian ` 
colonies. But this is somewhat illusory. The great enterprise which 
will for ever be associated with the names of Wolfe and Chatham was 
not undertaken, so far as England was concerned, so much for the object 
of colonizing as for the object of destroying French supremacy. The . 
European, battlefield was, for the time being, transferred to American 
soil; the struggle for the balance of power was being waged in a 
distant continent. . So far as it was a war for colonization, it was a war 
condudted and supported by the colonists themselves. The force sent 
against Louisburg was made up of. Americans, whose descendants are. 
now citizens of the United States. - Of the American colonies, Massa- 
ghusetts sent 7,000 troops, Connecticut 5,000, and New Hampshire 8,000. 
England had as much claim by right of conquest and expenditure of 
treasure to the Ohio valley, now included in the United States, as to 
Canada itself, "An ignorant pereon who heard Mr. Anderson’s state- 
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*ment would naturally suppose that this country, by means of unparalleled 
sagacity and magnanimity, had expended her resources in securing for 
her children new homes across the Atlantic. The colonizing conception 
was an entirely Transatlantic one; the English object was the destroying 
of French supremacy in America. The statement that Canada is “ pro- 
perly our own" seems to partake too much of the spirit that in former 
times dominated our whole colonial policy. Our colonies were regarded 
as existing ‘simply for our own sake, for rendering this country great 
and prosperous. We have long professed to renounce this spirit, and, 
if we are to be sincere, we must renounce all its works. If we look at 
the matter impartially, we must soon find out that Canada is not “ pro- 
perly our own,” any more than a child who has grown to years of dis- 
cretion * belongs" to his parents. Canada belongs orly to its inhabi- 
tants, and its future is to be determined solely by considerations of 
their interests and their progress. In the “ Wealth of Nations” vs iv. 
c. 7), Adam Smith says:— 

“In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contributed either to the 
first eatablishment or to the present gran dene of the colonies of America? In 
one way, and in one only, it has onte ated a good deal. Magna virum mater / 
It bred and formed the men who were capable of achieving such great actions, 
and of laying the foundation of so great an empire; and there is no other quarter 
of the world of which the policy is capable of forming, or has ever actually and in 
fact formed, such men. ‘The colonies owe to the poliay of Europe the education 
and great views of their active and enterprising founders; and some of the greatest 
and most important of them, so far as-concerns their internal government, owe to 
it scarce anything else,” 

This much, then, we may admit—that Canada owes to England her 
birth and training, and certain small loans from time to time, to whigh 
Mr. Anderson refers. Now, these things can scarcely be held to affect, 
to any appreciable degree, the political relations of the two countries. 
We do not usually expect the whole future of a promising child to be 
sacrificed to the caprices of an exacting and foolish parent, even although 
that parent has performed the usual parental duties of supplying suste- 
nance and training. Nor ought we to expect this rising colony, covering 
such a large and fertile tract of the earth’s surface, to consider anything 
except her own prospects and development. At any rate, if we do 
expect more than this, our expectations will hardly be gratified. Doubt- 
Jess, whenever the separation comes it will be easy; there will be no 
open wounds, as in the case of England's older American colonies; for 
certain it is that England will use no force to retain the connection 
. between Canada and herself. The lesson of a hundred years ago will 
never be forgotten. But it is desirable that England should not only 
acquiesce in the inevitable, but acquiesce with grace, glorying in the 
strength and manhood of her vigorous Transatlantic progeny, and 
wiling cheerfully to see the colony take that course which will best 
conduce to growth and progress. I dwell nt some length upon this, 
because I think it essential that the Canadian question should be decided 
VOL. XXXVIII. Bu 
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from the Canadian point of view—that is to say, from the point of view 

of real Canadian interests, and not from the English “imperia” stand- 

‘point. It is not in reality an English question, for England cannot be 

greatly affected, one way or another, by any federal union. Such a. 
union would not add a square mile to England’s territory, or bring hera 
yard nearer to her Canadian: sister. But for Canada it is a question 
of the first magnitude, affecting her whole future course. The future 

of an immense young country is to be considered before the feelings 

and susceptibilities of an old country separated from her by 8,000 miles 
of sea. The question, therefore, is entirely and absolutely a Canadian 
question, to be decided by references to Canadian standpoints, to be 
dissociated in the mind from any “imperial” policy on the part of 
Great Britain, and to be approached solely with the object of conferring” 
benefits on Canada, or developing her resources, of improving the con- 
dition of her people, and of opening up this vast district of the continent 
of North America to the enterprise, the industry, and the genius of the 
colonists of Europe. We have then to ask ourselves this question, and 
this question only: Is it for the material, intellectual, and political 
interests of the people of Canada that she should become merged in 

some future British federation? Will such a solution of the problem 

best promote her growth, the development of her resources, and the 

character of her people? This is the main question. 

If Canada becomes an integral part of the proposed British federal 
empire, she will become connected, as far as this country is connected, 
with the political system of Europe. If any complication arises in 
Europe, we bécome involved, or at any rate think we are involved 
(which amounts to the same thing), in the difficulty. By treaty after ' 
treaty, by the most solemn public avowals, by participation in European 
conferences and congresses, England has declared herself an integral 
factor in the European system. The non-intervention policy of Cobden 
has no strong hold on the English mind. The extraordinary enthusiasm 
which Mr. Gladstone evoked by his vigorous speeches with reference to 
our policy iu Turkey; the sympathy, accompanied by active deeds, 
accorded by England to Greece and Montenegro; the result of the late 
elections, when the national confidence in Mr. Gladstone was so signally 
proved; the composition of the present Government and Parliament ;— 
all indicate that English politicians are still determined to make our 
influence felt both by moral and, if need be, by material means, on the 
Continent. Lord Beaconsfield’s mistake was not in making use of Eng- 
land’s influence, but in using it on behalf of a bad cause. The friends ' 
of absolute non-intervention should bear thisin mind. The late Liberal 
victory was not their triumph ; it was Mr. Gladstone’s. They repudiated 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy in 1870—77 more strongly than they did that of 
the Tory Government; indeed, they gave general support to Lord Derby 
so long as he was at the Foreign Office. But England, in pronouncing 
for Mr. Gladstone’s principles and method, has decisively rejected the 
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views of the nom-intervention school. I am not now condemning or 
approving this verdict. I simply record it as a fact that.the English 
people are in favour of a moderate, bnt also finn and vigorous, con- 
tinental policy. If Canada joins us in a federal union, she must be a 
party to that policy. It must be her policy as much as England's. If 
she is averse to it, any federal union between the two countries would, 
I venture to assert, be absolutely impossible. ^ Even if Canadian 
Ministers sat in the British Cabinet, that Cabinet would be composed 
mainly of Englishmen, would certainly be under the guidance of an 
English Premier, and would most assuredly be under the pressure and 
influence of public opinion hère as truly as it is at present. The fact 
that it met in London, and that the Parliament would meet in London, 
would subject both to London and English influence in a way in which 
they would not be open to influence from Quebec or Montreal. Even 
in the United States, Congress is far more amenable to Eastern than 
to Western opinion. What would be the condition of things in the case 
of two countries separated by 8,000 miles of ocean ? 

Politicians of the “ Jingo” stamp would doubtless be delighted to 
welcome such a union. It would gratify their “ imperial instincts.” 
It might onable them to bully Russia, or even to menace Germany. It 
would be the very jubilee of Chawvinism. But are the Canadians 
willing to be made use of in such a cause? Have they no nobler 
ambition? Do they wish to fling themselves into the whirlpool of 
European atrife and bloodshed? Surely they have a duty which they 
owe to themselves and to the continent they inhabit. Washington, 
in his farewell address to the American people, advised them to have as 
little political, as much commercial, intercourse as possible with the 
European nations. The United States have followed their great hero's 
advice, with wonderful advantage to themselves Are not Canadian 
interests practically identical with those of the United States in this 
respect? That which is to the interest of one-half the North American 
continent would seem to be to the interest of the other half. But this 
policy is not compatible, in letter or spirit, with the intervention in the 
affairs of Europe of an Anglo-Canadian Empire. And if such an event 
were brought to pass, if Canada did begin to interfere as a member of 
the British Empiro with European matters, it is exteedingly probable 
that, in self-defence, the United States would find themselves compelled 
to abandon "Washington's maxim, and would accordingly begin to 
interfere too. And thus America would be transformed from a peace- 
ful continent of discovery and progress into a second edition of Europe, 
involved in European affairs, forming its own alliances and possibly 
enlarging the area of disturbance and bloodshed. Such a condition of 
things would result in the extension of the European military system 
to America, to the development there of an interest in,warlike things, 
and to a corresponding neglect of the most important hofne interests. 
Even if there were nothing more serious, there would be an absurd 
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and senseless rivalry between the two American nationalities. This 
solution of the problem therefore would not apparently promote the 
best interests and the industrial growth of Canada. But there might 
possibly arise more serious consequences than mere foolish rivalry 
between Canada and the United States. Speaking of the Americans, 
Mr. Anderson says, “Their Monroe doctrine is not by any means dead, 
and their hankering after the possession of Canada is a desire that only 


‘waite for its opportunity." I believe that there is at present no strong. 


desire in the United States for the acquisition of Canada. The Ameri- 
cans régard the Dominion with a kind of half-contemptuous indifference. 
But if Canada became a member of a brand-new imperial confedera- 
tion, the attitude of the American people would undoubtedly be 
changed. The Monroe doctrine is certainly not dead, as we have 


recently had occasion to observe in the discussions of Congress relative l 


to the proposed Panama Canal. The existence of a'not very large or 
formidable colony, whose institutions are in close resemblance to those 
of the United States, though technically a violation of the so-called 
Monroe doctrine, Canada being nominally the possession ọf a European 
monarchy, is not perhaps practically regarded as such. It is, after -all, 
only a colony, with no national life or feeling. But let that colony 
become a member of a federal empire, its leading public men trans- 
formed into marquises and earls, with aristocratic ideas from England 
taking root in the soil of the New World, and. is it probable that the 
United States would find it convenient to forget the Monroe doctrine? 
The Washington Government has constituted itself the guardian of the 
Political complexion of the "American continént; and the existence of 
the Spanish Republics in the southern division, and the overthrow of 
the Imperial Government in Mexico, testify to its effective force. The 
United States indeed control the American continent in a sense in 
which no other power controls any of the other continents. It seoms 
io me therefore that any attempt to extend English influence (for that 
is the real meaning of any scheme of the kind) in America must 
involve us in unpleasant differences with the Government and people of 
the United States. - : 

- I have assumed above the possibility of English aristocratic ideas 
taking root in American soil Of course I believe such a hypothesis 
really untenable, partly because I believe the federation scheme to be 
itself untenable, partly because I feel certain that aristocratic notions 
could find no permanent footing in America. ^ That the North 


American continent has been consecrated to Democracy is a fact which 


+ 


every one must recognize. State Churches were transplanted there, . 


and other English institutions were taken over, but they have all 
. perished before the genius of political equality. And in spite of the 
mimic court a4 Ottawa, and of the knighthoods which Canadian states- 
men condes@end to receive in common with successfpl “London haber- 
dashers and ironmongers, Canada is democratic. Though she seems to 
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-a great extent sundered from the republican energy of "the continent, 
yet she has alb the democratic forms, and much of the democratic 
temper. Ontario is probably far more really democratic than Massa- 
chusetts was half a century ago. She is not hampered by ancient 
traditional abuses; she is not weighed down by the burden of & 
decaying feudalism. Now, even if English statesmen had no such 
object consciously in view, they could not avoid imparting to Canada, 
in the event of a federal union and a common government, some of the 
aristocratic notions which still prevail here. If Canada resisted the 
Court influences too strongly, it would be sufficient indication of the 
incongruous nature of the union. If she had not sufficient energy to 
resist the dominant English ideas, the result would be the Anglicising 
of Canada, and the transference of English imperial policy to America. 
This, we may depend upon it, would be by no means congenial to the 
United States, and indeed could not and would not be tolerated by that 
nation. Even if the latter result did not ensue (as it certainly would), 
I have no wish, either for the sake of England or of Canada, to see the 
independent citizens of the West transformed into Anglican courtiers 
‘or peers of the “ United Empire.” It is not necessary that we should 
protest against this in the name of liberty and progress, but simply in 
the name of common sense. The peerage is already becoming sufi- 
oiently odious and sufficiently ridiculous for the poople of this country, 
and we may shortly expect to see a determined attack made upon it. 
Shall we then extend its absurdities to a young community, marked 
out by Nature and ordained by the course and manner of its develop- 
ment for the realization of democratic principles and ideals? The time 
past of our national life may have sufficed for garters and ribbons, afid 
stars and crosses, and all the baubles inseparably connected with titled 
aristocracy ; and any Radical who would lend himself to the extension and 
perpetuation of this sort of thing is false to his principles and professions. 
Mr. Anderson, like most promoters of an Anglo-Canadian federation, 
conveniently omits any practical suggestions as to the method of 
working the proposed federal government. He just glances casually at 
that which is in reality a fatal obstacle to the “imperial” dreams of 
the promoters of this scheme. He asks: “ Would British statesmen 
and politicians be ready to admit colonial rivalry for parliamentary 
honours and for ministerial places? Would they consent to cut down 
a certain number of home constituencies to make room for colonial? 
And what of the House of Lords? Would it be ready to welcome 
within its august portals a reasonable number of colonial peers, whether 
life or hereditary?’ The second of these questions should rather be 
put to British constituencies themselves than to statesmen and politi- 
cians; and the answer they would make is not doubtful. It will be no 
easy matter for Mr. Gladstone’s Administration to conceive, prepare, 
and carry their next Reform Bill, owing to the opposition which is 
likely to arise*from the smaller constituencies. Thes places have, or 
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think they have, their vested interests to defend. They will object to - 
be effaced for the sake of populous Lancashire or Durham; and are they 

more likely to succumb to the claims of Ontario or Nova Scotia?* The 

very question suggests at once its own answer. Nor would British 

statesmen be much more likely to admit colonial rivalry for Ministerial 

places; "The difficulty in forming the present Cabinet lay in the 

question, * Whom can we afford to exclude? There is no difflculty from 

dearth of candidates; the point is to select one from half a doxen 

equally competent then.” And what kind of a Cabinet could be formed ? 

Half the posts in the present Cabinet are distinctively English offices ; 

and: of the other half it is absolutely certain that such important posi- 

tions as Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, Indian Secretary, would, in 

any instance, be retained by Englishmen. English statesmen may wish 

for a great empire, but there is one passion even stronger in their 

breasts—the determination, namely, that England herself shall never be 

effaced. The English people will never consent to lose their indivi- 
duality in a heterogeneous welter of States. As to the third of the 

questions, I have already urged objections to the creation of colonial 

. peers; and I will only add, that there is absolutely no reason to suppose - 
that the House of Lords would welcome life-peers from Canada. The 

probabilities are all the other way. 

I have always understood that all our leading statesmen, on both 
sides, were totally opposed to converting Parliament into a federal 
assembly. This indeed is the chief objection urged against the Irish 
demand for Home Rule. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, Sir Staf- ` 
ford Northcote and Mr. Forster, Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington, 
ar® all at one, on this point. Mr. Fawcett has said that no English : 
statesman can ever entertain the idea. The great debate in the House 
of Commons in 1874 on Mr. Butt/'s resolution turned almost entirely 
on the possibility of federation. Every responsible statesman in the 
House rejected the policy of federation as utterly impossible in relation 
to the British Government. The British Parliament, they declared, can 
only exist as the parliament of a composite state, not as a federal 
assembly. But if Canada be admitted to a federal union, Parliament 
will become a federal body, and the case for Irish Home Rule will have 
been conceded. The Irish are at least as truly a nation as, the 
Canadians. Are there Catholic and Protestant factions among the | 
former? So there are among the latter. And if this be the case, we 
shall require, as Mr. Forster has pointed out, a Supreme Court, similar 
. to that of the United States, above Parliament. The supremacy of 
Parliament will be gone, and a new federal assembly will sit, itself amen- 
able in certain cases to a new court of justice. All this will scarcely 
recommend itself to English people, whatevet may be thought of it by. 
Canadians. But other considerations suggest themselves. it is neces- 
sary to inquire what are the conditions of-a federation. This question 
has been auswéted by Mr. J. S. Mill, in his work on “Representative 
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` Government.” He there lays down three conditions as eswential 
These are: that there should be a sufficient amount of mutual 
sympathy among the populations; that the separate states be not 
so powerful as to bə able to rely, for protection against foreign 
encroachment, on their individual strength ; and that there be not a very 
marked inequality of strength among the several contracting states. 
These conditions do not appear to be fulfilled in the proposed federstion. 
* Mutual sympathy " here does not simply mean,that there would be no 
marked disposition to quarrel on the part of the members of the federation. 
It means much more than that. It signifies a unity of aim and purpose, a 
common interest, a common sentiment of nationality, a feeling on the 
part of the several populations that they must be bound together, a cohesive 
force that shall resist all assaults. This is not, I venture to think, nor ever 
will be, the case with England and her colonies. The second condition 
does not exist, for England would always be able to rely, for protection 
against foreign encroachment, on her individual strength. And 
assuredly she ought so to rely; for nothing would be more unjust, 
nothing would be more detrimental to the growth of Canada, than any 
attempt to make Canadians fight the battle of England against Russia or 
Germany or Austria, in a cause with which populations on the other side 
of the Atlantic would have no concern. The third condition is still 
more utterly wanting. There would be a very “marked inequality of 
` strength among the several contracting States." Some persons might 
be disposed to cite the case of Germany in answer to Mr. Mill; point- 
ing ont the immense predominance of Prussia in the German Empire 
over all the other States. To this I must reply that. the German 
Empire is no true federation; it is simply a Prussianised:Germany, the 
production of which has been the great object of Prince Bismarck’s life, 
The proposed British federal empire would, in like manner, if it were 
possible to form it, be simply an Anglicized federation, the objections o 
which I have already indicated. 
There are other practical objections against this proposed Hiena 
which have been set forth with such ability by Mr. Mill in the work 
already alluded to, that I cannot do better than reproduce his words : 


“The feelings of equity, and conceptions of public morality, from which these 
suggestions emanate, arp worthy of f all praise ; but the suggestions themselves are 
80 inconsistent with rational wks of government, that it is doubtful if they 
have been asp eee accepted as a possibility by any reasonable thinker. Coun- 

tries separated by the globe do not present the natural conditions for being 
under one government, or even members of one federation. Ifthey had sufficiently 
the same interests, they have not, and never can have, a sufficient habit of taking 
counsel together. They are not part of the same public; they do not discuss 
and deliberate in the same arena, but apart, and for ve only a most imperfect 
knowledge of what pee in the minds of one another. They neither know each. 
other's objects, nor have confidence in each other's principles of conduct. Let any 
Englishman ask himself how he should like his destinies to depend on an assembly 
of which one-third was British-American, and another South-African and 
Australian. Yet to this it must come, if there were anything like fair or equal 
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representations; and would not every one feel that the representatives of Canada 
and Australia, even in matters of an imperial character, could not know, or feel 
any sufficient concern for, the interests, opinions, or wishes of lish, Trish, 
and Scotch? Kvan for strictly federative purposes, the conditions do not exist, 
which we have seen to be essential to a federation. England is sufficient for her 
own protection without the colonies; and would be in a much stronger, as well 
88 more dignified position, if separated from them, then when reduoed, to bea 
single member of an American, African, and Australian confederation. Over and 
above the commerce which she might equally enjoy after separation, England 
derives little advantage, except in prestige, from her dependencies; and the little 
ahe does derive is quite outweighed by the expense they cost her, and the dis- 
gemination they necessitate of her naval and military force, which, in caso of war, 
or any real apprehension of it, requires to be double or treble what would be 
needed for the defence of this country alone." 


In this passage Mr. Mül spun igit oe durent Atala xd 
South Africa as well as Canada to any such confederacy as that proposed ; 
and indeed it i» necessary to consider the case of these other colonies, 
. The arguments which apply in the case of Canada equally apply in these 
other instances. Spite of the much grester distance, it would be as 
easy or difficult to federate Australia and New Zealand with Great 
Britain, as to join. Canada in the same federal union, since, in the former 
instance, the question is not complicated by the age proximity of a 
- great republic, such as the United States. 

There is one other practical difficulty which I must not omit tg 
mention—that is, the kind of legislation on which the proposed federal 
assembly would be engaged. What kind of bills would be introduced 
into such a Parliament? ‘Would the same questions be discussed that - 
are now dealt with by our actual Parliament? What have been the 
principal subjects of discuasion during the past session? Compensation 
to Irish tenants in certain distreased districts; ground game; the case > 
of Mr. Bradlaugh ; the liability of employers in the case of persons ` 
injured while employed in their service; the burial of dissenters from 
the Anglican Church—all these questions are purely home questions, 
which can only be appreciated and understood in any practical sense by , 
persons living within the four seas ^ It would be as rational to invite 
representatives from New York or Illinois, from Prussia or Bavaria, to 
discuss these questions in a Parliament in London, as to ask the assist- 
ance of members from Quebec, Manitoba, or British Columbia. And 
during the-next two or three decades we may look forward to a discus- 

- sion of home questions in Parliament more vigorous, more intense, 
more earnest, than England has experienced since the Heform Bill of 
1882. Vital questions are at stake which will be fought out with 
almost unequalled bitterness. The attitude of the House of Lords 
towards Mr. Forster’s very small Irish measure sufficiently indicates 
-the jealousy of land-law reform entertained by the privileged class.. 
Look, too, at the large question of the Established Church. The bare | 
notion of inviting Canadians to discuss and take part ig settling these 
purely English questions seems to me, I must confess, too absurd to be 

. * 
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seriously enterfained by any thoughtful politician, But if this pro- 
posed federal union were carried into effect, either this would be the 
` result, or an entirely new federal assembly would be constituted over 
and above the English Parliament. The ancient Parliament of England, 

` hitherto supreme in the state, would, by the latter plan, be reduced to 
` the condition of the Prussian Landtag, or the Legislature of New 
York. We may feel tolerably certain that neither of these schemes 
will ever be proposed, much less carried, by any English statesman. It 
is easy to talk vaguely about a great British federated empire so long 
as we do not come to details. But these glittering bubbles of federa- 
tion have &n unpleasant tendency to dissolve in the stern grasp of the 
political student. The fact is that the one fatal obstacle to all proposals 
of the kind is that the various factors of the British Empire cannot 
constitute one nation. Cordial alliance, intimate and friendly union, 
are within their reach, but the hard facts of Nature forbid any closer 
tie. Intimacy is possible: a-common nationality is impossible. Mr. 
Anderson says that Canada “ must be allowed to feel through all her 
nerves and fibres that she has a share in our national life, that she 
contributes in some way to the framing of our imperial policy, and that 
she participates fully in our greatness and glory.” Well, so far as I am 
aware, no British statesman has any desire to prevent Canada from 
feeling all this, if she can. There is no question of “allowing;” the 
question is of her ability to share in another life than hers. The 
great question for England is, how to get rid of her feudal and 
monarchical remains in the easiest way, and with the least turmoil, 
so as to permit the free growth of the new Commonwealth. But 
this question has no interest for Canada. She has ‘no feudalism, 
no monarchy, no official priesthood, no hereditary chamber; her 
institutions are democratic, born of the present, the outcome of 
the new life and political genius of our age. The two peoples are 
different in their circumstances, their environment, their political and 
social customs, their habitual thought and sentiment. We can no more 
transport English life, English national feeling, to American soil and 
keep it so, than we can tranaport our humid atmosphere, our cold 
summers, our November fogs. If we send out emigrants from England, 
in a few years they will have become American. The structure of their 
minds, the cast of their thought, will have been modified by the new 
life in the new world, with its new wants and its new habits. Now, 
although great changes are in preparation at home, although the 
Established Church and hereditary system will shortly be attacked with 
great vigour, and doubtless with ultimate success, yet it is highly pro- 
bable that the stubborn and vigorous Conservatism of England will for 
many years be able to resist the Radical onset. It is perhaps true 
that some great European convulsion, some resistless revolutionary 
movement, some new intellectual revolt against traditional superstitions, 
might possibly shake the English system to its foundations. But, in the 
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absence of any such disturbing element, it may ‘be expected that 
reformers at home will wage a long warfare against the existing order 
of things. -Privilege is strongly fortified, firmly entrenched, and if it ` 
learns the art of conciliation and concession, may yet keep its throne 
for some time. Now, what would be the attitude of the Canadian ` 
towards all this? Would they be expected to hold aloof from these ' 
controversies? How could they if they were represented in the Parlia- 
ment which meets to discuss and settle them? If they are not 
represented in that Parliament, then, as I have before said, a new 
federal assembly must: be in some way constructed, a proposition which 
no English statesman could for one moment accept. In this country 
the time-honoured Parliament of Westminster must and will, so long as 
she exists, be supreme. It seemed at one time impossible to prevent 
the falling into pieces of the American Union, in consequence of the ` 
different kind of life and social customs and habits, and traditional 
opinions which prevailed in the Northern and Southern States respec- 
tively. Yet they were territorially united-and had been accustomed for 
many years to act together. How much more difficult would be any 
amalgamation of countries so radically different, and so distant as 
England and Canada. An old English cathedral joined on to the facade 
of the Grand Opera in Paris would not be more utterly incongruous and 
ludicrously disproportionate. The impossibility then of effecting any 
closer rapprochement between England and Canada than now exists ; the 
impossibility of the Canadian people sharing’ in the real life of the 
English nation ; the impossibility of constructing legislative machinery 
to meet the emergencies of the case, and the impossibility of working 
such machinery if constructed, make up a grand total of impossibilities 
which present a full and final answer to the promoters of an BENE 
Canadian federal empire. ; 

Having endeavoured to state the objections which may be snis 
tained to the ereotion of Canada into an independent republie, or to 
her union with Great Britain in & new federal empire, I now come to 
the third'alternative—vix., annexation to the United States. This will, 
I firmly believe, be found to be the only rational solution. of the 
problem, as it is the one which commends itself to an impartial mind, 
swayed by no national prejudice, and calmly looking facts of Nature 
and history in the face. I may probably, in the first place, be reminded 
that, however the Americans may feel about it, such a solution would 
be extremely distasteful to the Canadians. It is said that the United 
States are not loved by their northern neighbours, and that Canada 
would shrink from an intimate union with the Republic. To this 
I would reply first; that Canada will ultimately consult her interests 
and will be governed accordingly ; and that great facts of Nature will 
overcome mere temporary repugnancé to that which will be. found 
advantageous. Ir? the second place, far too much has probably been 
made of the supposed dislike felt by Canadians of their sa Ang 
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neighbours. Petty jealousy, small bickerings, trade rivalries, the little 
quarrels that constantly arise between those who live very much 
together—all these have been magnified into a sort of international 
hatred. The Canadians and Americans have really the same interests. 
The tariffs do more to keep them asunder than anything else; and, if 
united,-these tariffs, together with the artificial boundary, would, ipso 
facto, cease.. In the third place, there cannot be greater rivalry or 
jealousy, and there must be far more compatibility of temperament 
between the United States and Canada now, than existed a hundred 
years ago between the several States. Consider the elaborate argu- 
ments of the Federalist by which Hamilton, Madison, and Jay sought 
to get the States to consent to coalesce in the new federation. Even 
after the experiences of the war with England, it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to bring about the edoption.of the Constitution of 1787. At the 
present time Ontario has far more in common with New York and 
Michigan than ever New York itself had with the Carolinas. Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia were not so closely allied before the “more perfect 
union" as are Manitoba and. Minnesota, or British Columbia and 
Oregon. Mississippi and Louisiana are further removed even now, 
politically as well as physically, from the great centres of American 
political and commercial life, than are New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
The federal system, wisely administered, meets the necessities of each 
case. I beliéve, therefore, that this objection has little weight. 

The most important argument in favour of the annexation of Canada 
to the- Union is that the country belongs to the American continent. 


If any one would have us believe that Canada ought to be permanently 


connected with some European country, the onus probandi,lies with hifn. 
Such an arrangement takes the Canadian people out of their sphere, and 
transfers their interests and sympathies to a distant continent from 
which Nature has widely sundered them. Besides, the configuration of 
the American continent is as distinctively favourable to a unity of 
nationality and of polity as that of the European continent is to diver- 


sity of nationality. The boundary between the United States and. 


Canada is, throughout almost its entire length, an imaginary line. The 
great lakes form the only natural division. One of the strongest 
objections to the formation of the Southern Confederacy was that two 
great nations would be divided from one another by an artificial boun- 
dary, necessitating pickets, and garrisons and troops, and endless custom- 
housee—sll] impeding: the development of American civilization. The 
same objection applies to the existence of the Dominion of Canada, 
either as an independent commonwealth, or as an integral factor in a 
_ British federal empire. No gulf sunders the one land from the other, 
naturally, commercially, socially, or religiously. If British statesmen 
deliberately create such a gulf, they will be responsible for seeking to 
reproduce on the soil of the new world the feuds, strife, and misery of 
the old. "The continent is one, and should be the home Of one people. 


. 
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Again, the absorption of Canada into, the Union would be an easy 
and “natural process. If Anglo-Canadian confederation were seriously 
proposed, the practical political difficulties in the way would be, as I 
have endeavoured to indicate, wellnigh insuperable. The whole politi-: 
cal machinery of two countries would require to be overhauled and re-. 
arranged. The ancient English system would be ‘thrown quite out of 
gear, and the most troublesome complications would inevitably ensue., 
There would be no precedents, no traditions—dear to the official English 
mind—to fall back upon: all would be novel, intricate, embarrassing. 
But the annexation of Canada to the Union would be, comparatively 
. Speaking, mere child's play. The various provinces—Quebec, Ontario, 
&c.— would simply become States of the Union, self-governing, as before, 
but sending representatives and senators to Washington. The great 
outlying districts, as yet unpeopled, would, like the North-western 
districts of the United States, be divided into territories. All local 
government would go on in just the same way as before, and nó man 
would perceive the change until he began to breathe the new life of the 
young republic. In several small matters, the most important of which 
is coinage, the two countries are already at one. The rest would come 
in due time. Following upon such a union, the population of Canada. 
would speedily greatly increase, and her resources be- developed. A 
great deal of speculation is often indulged in by the English papers as 
to the reason why Canada does not increase more rapidly jn popula- 
lion. , The country has been held by England for 120 years, and yet the 
whole population is not so large as that of the State of New York. We 
are told by competent persons that, so far as the west-is concerned, the 
sol is‘as good as the Western States of the Union; and yet Wisconsin ` 
- and Minnesota grow with marvellous rapidity, while the corresponding 
Canadien territory remains, comparatively speaking, almóst stagnant. 
Emigrants from the old countries are now flocking across the Atlantic 
in unprecedented numbers, and yet Canada seems to get few of them. 
if there is no appreciable difference in soil or climate, if the chances 
‘of gaining wealth are.about equivalent on either side of the line, 
the reason for this preference shown for the United States by the 
emigrant would seem to be due to political and social causes. Doubt- 
less there is more imagination and greater political activity in the 
minds of the peasants and workmen who fill the great ships which sail 
` from Hamburg ‘and Bremen, Liverpool and Glasgow, than the world 
has given them credit for. Perhaps the bread that perisheth is not all 
in all to them. I think it certain that the Irish and Germans who 
are now invading America in such numbers distinctly prefer to live 
under a great Republican Government, in a land separated entirely from | 
the Old World, in a nation where “all men are born free and equal,” 
in a country in which their children will be born republican citizens, 
. owning no allegiarice to any Old-world sovereign. The exalted destiny 
of the American Bepaphe has probably touched the imbhgination of the 
e ot 
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European peoples, who desire to share its glory, and who are not 
ambitious of becoming, even though only in name, the “ subjects” of an 
English queen. This may be thought fanciful and sentimental, and, by 
some English people, unpatriotic. My answer to the former charge is, 
that I believe it to be true to fact, and that which corresponds to the 
deepest reality will always contain elements of fancy, sentiment, and 
imagination. In reply to the latter possible charge, I would repudiate 
and denounce that miscalled patriotism which is blind to great facta. 

A farther reason for the amalgamation of Canada with the Union is 
that it restricts the possible area of war. Federation with England 
would not accomplish this object; indeed, I have already indicated my 
belief that it might not improbably lead to a renewal of European strife 
on American soil—a disastrous result to be deprecated by every lover 
of his race. All so-called patriotism pales before this grand aspiration 
for an American continent sacred to peace and concord. With the 
flame of humanity kindled in our breasts, all meaner passions, all leas 
worthy aims will disappear. The happiest, brightest guarantee for the 
future of the world would be the progressive, peaceful development of 
an united American people. The reflex influence of such a people on 
Europe would be incalculable. It would be the pacifie conquest of 
torn, distracted, bleeding Europe by the mighty union of free peoples, 
the force of whose example it would be impossible to resist. Divide 
America, and you diminish its influence over Europe, as well as hinder 
its own development; unite America, and you have the strongest lever 
for securing the progress of Europe; and, I wil] venture to add, the 
civilisation of Asia likewise. Already America has helped to widen 
the English franchise, to disestablish the Irish Church, and to humaftizo 
the English political system generally. She has contributed to the new 
life, which, spite of the reaction, is still active in Spain, and she has 
given a powerful impulse to the consolidation of the French Republic. 
The friends of the Confederacy in England knew well that, if the 
Southern slave-owners could manage to tear the republic asunder, they 
would materially weaken the influence of American democracy, and so 
give a longer lease of life to the feudalism of Europe. The develop- 
ment of America means the increase of political freedom in the European 
countries. Let the influence of America be extended by the enlarge- 
ment of her borders, and the gathoring into one great nationality of 
the mighty forces of a continent, and she will do yot infinitely more. 

I have placed at the head of this paper a quotation from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ Kin Beyond Sea.” What I have written has been simply an 
extension of this ; but I add a word or two as to the particular question 
of “ continuous empire.” The great wars waged during the last quarter 
of a century have nearly all been for contiguous territory. Germany 
might, it is conceivable, under the vigorous guidance of Bismarck, have 
secured territory in Africa for colonization; but that astute statesman 
has preferred to consolidate his country’s possessichs, and only to 
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acquire land sonitu with that diready possessed, The icut dion 
of Russia have been of the same nature. The Northern States were 
taunted with “fighting for empire;" but they had the sagacity. to 
perceive that no dominions severed from themselves by the sea would 
compensate for the loss of the great States continuous with their own 
boundaries, The only considerable country that possesses a Chamber 
containing representatives from distant places separated from herself by - 
‘the sca, is France. But the only colony of any importance which 
. France possesses is Algeria, a -country only a few hours’ sail from 
French seaports, and presenting po analogy whatever to the case of ` 
Canada. When General Grant indicated a desire to annex San 
Domingo to the Union, public opinion was entirely opposed to-any such 
procedure. The tendency, therefore, at the present time is to-consoli- 
dation, it being felt that the difference between continuous empire and . 
empire severed by sea is, as Mr. Gladstone says, * vital" ` The natural 
course, therefore, for Canada would be to approximate towards the 
American Union; federal connection with a country 8,000 miles away 
would be an unnatural and impolitic course. In the one case, the 
representative system would easily meet the new requirements of the 
caso; in the other, a strain would be put on that system which, I venture 
to think, it would not bear. The representative principle may be the 
great discovery of modern politics; but it was never meant to apply 
to such a strange and improbable instance as that of the attempted 
union of Canada and England into one federal system. 

One word as to the result qf the annexation of Canada to the United. 
States on the-United States themselves. That such an annexation would 
greatly enlarge the conceptions and imagination, and add to the dignity of 
the Canadians, is pretty certain. But what effect would it have on the 
Union? It might perhaps seem at first sight that the Union would 
become so immense that an excessive decentralixing tendency would 
speedily make itself felt, and that the control of the Executive at 
Washington would become more and more feeble in the extreme limits 
of the vast Republic. That is indeed a possibility; although the Execu- 
tive could never become so feeble as an Executive in London would be. 
But is it not more probable that the new population thus. brought into 
the Union would strengthen the hands of that party which seeks to 
make of America one nation, which upholds the Federal Government at 
Washington, and labours to render more intense political, social, and 
commercial unity? Would the citizens of Montreal, Toronto, and: 
Halifar, or the farmers of the west, be likely to give much countenance 
and support to the Démocratie party? Would they not be more likely: 
to fall into line with the Northern States? Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
‘Garfield represent more probably the type of statesman who would find 
favour in the newly-annexed States; and the Republican platform would 
more probably be rpproved by three-fourths of the Canadians than the 
Democratic, The national and rational party would thus be re-enforced, 
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and the “solid South” be counterbalanced by a large" and constant 
Northern vote. . The United States, too, would be likely to become to 
England & much less foreign nation than otherwise she seems destined 
to be. The immense German immigration must vitally modify the 
structure and type of American nationality, and influence the complexion 
of American thought and feeling. Any way, America may be expected 
to produce a new national type: that much is certain. But by the 
annexation of Canada she will gain men of solid manly English worth, 
of good sense and sterling honesty; and she will thus be able to draw 
upon a vigorous reserve force to uphold public order against the possible 
wilder developments of social democracy. Canada, too, will long retain 
her special English feeling and sympathy with the old country, and will 
' thus infuse into the American Republic a greater love and respect for 
the English nation. We should therefore lose nothing but a sham 
prestige, while we should gain a more hearty American friendship than 
we have yet experienced—a friendship which would not be marred by 
frequent misgivings arising out of an English colony subject to the 
invasion of the United States, such as have embittered our intercourse 
with America ever since the War of Independence. 

It is necessary to bring this paper to a close. I must again express 
my consciousness of performing therein a function the discharge of 
which does not seem natural to an Englishman. The “ Imperialists” 
would naturally regard me as a kind of advocatus diaboli. Their 
opinion, however, I do not consider of great value. But there is 
another, and a large class, of worthy honest well-meaning people, who 
feel a pride in the consciousness that they are citizens of an Empire on 
which, as they have heard from childhood, the sun never sets. Thego 
people cannot bear the thought of a dissolution of the Empire, and some 
of them have really thought, in & vague way, that federation can easily 
be brought about. I regret to dispel their fond illusions; but, as a 
serious political thinker, I am compelled-to do so, for the reasons 
already alleged. Similar arguments would, of course, apply to the case 
of Australia and the other colonies—similar, but not identical, and 
perhaps not applying at present with such great force. Canada is the 
premier colony,and her destiny will be considered before that of the others. 
And will you, it is asked, reduce England to her former condition ? 
Will you take from her the proud post of the hegemony ofa world- 
wide Empire, and make of her again a mere European island common- 
wealth? I do not propose to “do” anything. My whole argument is 
that Nature and the course of human affairs have done and are doing 
something which we can in no way prevent, and for: which it is vain and 
idle to grieve. I, for one, hope that Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, at any rate, may be induced to retain their colonial connection 
for some time yet. They have riot at present the materials of a real 
nationality, and they are gainers by the connection jn almost every 
respect, But eyen if we lost these, as we are likely to do one day, we 
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have the great Indian Empire, with its 200,000,000 of human beings, a 
mighty inheritance which will tax more and more the genius and - 
resources of the statesmanship of England. Nature and history have 
given us this much, and would fain urge us not to expend useless 
strength in “hatching vain empires.” But once again I would insist 
that the question is not to be approached from the English, but from 
. the colonial ustice and magnanimity will prevail over “ Imperial 
instincts," m the long run. If we seek for and ensure in the first place 
the progress and development of our colonies and through them of the 
world, we shall be the benefactors of mankind. If we do not act thus, 
we may benefit the world also, but we shall injure ourselves; The new 
lands are rich and great, and the new people are certain to grow and 
prosper. In order todo so, they should be left freely to find their own `’ 
affinities. In the case actually under consideration, who can doubt 
` what these are? England is yet a great and rich country, with vast 
power and force; but America has the promise of the future. Only 
ihe man who is blinded by what he falsely calls patriotism can doubt 
that for one moment. It is for Canada to consider the future, not the 
present ; or the present only in so far as it may affect the future. If 
she consults her own interests (and no other question ought to come : 
into consideration), she will declare for union with that great people 
"o with whose far-reaching future the interests of mankind are indissolubly 
One final word. Although I believe a British Federal Empire to be 
an impossibility, yet all ties between us and our colonists need not be 
broken because they have come of age, and claim their independence, 
afd seek their natural alliances. A league of English-speaking peoples 
is one of the grand possibilities yet folded in the future, Of that league 
the United States must hold the hegemony, by virtue of power and 
greatness. But will not all English-speaking people look up with 
reverence to the land of their fathers, the island-home from which . 
have gone forth the peaceful conquerors of the earth? d 
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OLD AND NEW JAPAN: 


A DECADE OF JAPANESE PROGRESS. 


. 


OMETHING over ten years has passed since, in the midst of a civil 
war, the Emperor of Japan, more commonly known at the time as 

the Mikado,—literally, the “ Honourable Gate," as the “ Sublime 
Porte," in Turkey, the idea being that the occupant of the throne is so 
high above all mortals that it would be disrespectful to speak of him 
directly, and therefore he is designated by the gate of his palace,—issned 
a notice “ to sovereigns of all foreign nations and to their subjects, that 
permission had been granted to the Shégun Yoshinobu to return the 
governing power in accordance with his own request." . The procla- 
mation goes on to state: “ Henceforward we shall exercise supreme 
authority both in the internal and external affairs of the country. Con- 
sequently the title of Emperor should be substituted for that of Tycoon, 
which has been hitherto employed in the Treaties.” This important 
document bore the seal of Great Japan (Dai Nippon); and for the first 
time in Japanese history the name of an Emperor appeared in his life- 
time, the signature Murusuiro being also appended. The reigning 
Mikado in all past time had been designated as Kinjé (or Konjd) Kotei 
in lists of the Japanese sovereigns, and only after his death was he 
permitted to be mentioned by name. This departure from a time- 
honoured custom, dating as far back as the earliest history of the race, 
was tho fitting herald of changes in the whole moral, social, and political 
constitution of the nation, more sweeping and unforeseen than any 
which have occurred in modern history. The nearest approach to a 
parallel is perhaps to be found in the Freach Revolution of 1789. In 
France it led to the dawnfall of a monarchy dating back a thousand 
years, and the substitution in its place of a Republic, under the rule 
of a' democratic assembly, and the nation discarded qs much of their 
ancient forms aqd legislation as could be accomplished by*new laws and 
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edicts. But the French had not in one stride to pass from feudalism to 
democracy, and discard, with the mailed armour of feudal barons and 
men-at-arms, all the machinery of feudal relations and the habits 
attaching to them, as had.the Japanese. Still less had they to adopt a 
different type of civilization, and graft it. on the old stem of their 
national life, as this most exclusive and conservative of Asiatic races 
has attempted; adopting Western customs and costume alike, in their 
‘impatience to separate their past life and history from their future. 
It has recently been said of them that “old things - have passed 
away and all things have become new.” And to some extent this is 
true, marvellous as it may seem judged by the experience of all past 
ages: Certainly the present rulers of Japan, with whom we now have 
to deal, are * men ,who have had to cast away every tradition, every 
habit, and every principle and mode of action with which even the 
youngest of them had to begin official life." And no stronger plea 
could be urged for the utmost consideration and patience on the part of 
Western Powers in all their intercourse and diplomatic relations, and 
whatever'may be the questions, whether commercial or political, which 
_ require adjustment. We must not, however, be misled by all this oat- 
ward appearance of change, and too readily take.it for granted that the 
heart of the nation can thus suddenly be not only deeply moved, but all, 
. their habits, prejudices, and modes of action reversed as by the wave of 
a magic wand. 
` To rightly understand the New Japan, as it now is and seems, we 
must be in ‘a position to understand what it was in the old time, and 
antecedent to any of the more recent transmutations, real or apparent. 
. The last few years have been fruitful in authors whose contributions to < 
our knowledge of Japan and its people furnish materials of a very mis- 
cellaneous kind, and of varying quality and value. From the flying visits. 
of travellets “round the world," the no less ephemeral works which 
record them, and Reports of members of the Diplomatic Missions, there 
is much to be gleaned, though not without a process by which the chaff 
may be separated from the grain. As this operation is not one of the 
most inviting, it may perhaps be acceptable to the readers of the Contam- 
POoRARY Havnrw if, in the following article, an attempt is made to give, 
in & consecutive narrative, what appears to have been the true nature and 
causes of the Hevolution, the results obtained, and the subsequent pro- 
gress made on a basis of Western institutions, political and social. The 
ultimate or probable outcome of such vital changes in the constitution 
of a nation so thoroughly Asiatic in race and tendencies as the Japanese, 
it may be hard to predict; but at least some useful indication may be 
: . afforded of the prevailing influences at work, and the end to which they 
point. i 


XH. 
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impressions of hurried visitors chiefly eager to see as much as possible 
in the shortest ‘possible time, there are not many serious works to be 
consulted. Subsequent to the appearance of the “ Capital of the Tycoon,” 
a narrative of a three years’ residence in Yedo,—the three first of any 
diplomatic intercourse by permanent missions—supplying as faithful 
a picture of the actual situation and the position of affairs from day to 
day as I could give,—a valuable work was published by Mr. Adams, 
Secretary and sometime Chargé d'Affaires at Yedo after my departure 
in 1865, entitled “The History of Japan from tho Earliest Period to 
the Present Time."* This writer carried the narrative of events down 
to the year 1871, and gave also in the first volume a very complete 
history of Japan from the earliest record of any authenticity or 
authority. 

This work was followed and ably "supplemented during last year by an 
account of the Satsuma Rebellion from the pen of Mr. Mounsey,+ another 
Secretary of Her Majesty's Legation at Yedo, which is full of interest. 
Tt gives, from the best sources, a graphic narrative of the moet recent 
of the.tragic episodes which took place after the Mikado's resumption 
of the supreme power, and throws great light on the mingled motives 
of feudal devotion and patriotism which, combined with a passionate 
sense of personal wrong and the deprivation of substantial.means of 
existence, led to an outbreak of Samurai under Satsuma chiefs, to end 
in the destruction of nearly all engaged in it. 

And now we are favoured by another history of Japan, purporting 
to give a narrative of events from the earliest date, and the progress 
of affairs to the present day, by Sir Edward Heed—the fruit of a visit 
to the Minister of Marine early in 1879.] 

There is yet another book just issued from the press, “ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan," by Miss Bird,$ already favourably known by her 
. travels in the Sandwich Islands and the Rocky Mountains. This work, 
with no pretension to the title of a history, gives much information 
of a trustworthy kind on the present state of Japan, the condition 
of the country, and the people in all their social aspects, and satisfactorily 
supplies a want in the most readable form. The two last works, indeed, 
form an amusing contrast, Both issue from the same well-known 
publisher, and are equally attrüctive in the get up, and full of promise 
as to the contents. But the one recounts the travels and observations 
of a politician, a member of Parliament and scientific constructor 
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of navies, so, during his three: months’ sojourn in the Land of 
the Rising ‘Sun, was, if not the “trusted friend of princes, ? cers 
tainly the honoured guest of Ministers, who in his rapid journey 
through the country and to the various places.of interest made s 
kind of triumphal progress,—to whom all doors yere thrown open, 
_ temples and palaces, and imperial cemeteries the most sacred were 
unveiled, and all mysteries and traditions expounded. We-cannot be 
surprised that, with such exceptional advantages so freely placed at his. 
command, he felt prepoesessed, and disposed to regard all that came 
under his observation with a favourable bias and from a Japanese point 
of view. The other traveller was under very different circamstances—a 
lady, making her way with a single native attendant into the most 
inaccessible regions, she would not only have more leisure for careful 
observation, but be less disposed to see with Japanese eyes, and more. 
likely to be impartial in her judgments, She is certainly no ordinary 
traveller, and besides being a shrewd observer of men and manners, and 
whatever was most characteristic of the people and country, she has the 
power of pleasantly telling what she saw and heard, together with the 
impressions received ; and the result is a bright, sparkling, and thoroughly 
enjoyable book, full of valuable information on many aspects of | 
Japanese life, social and domestic, but littl known. Miss Bird has 
not given us a history of Japan, and has not much to tell us of ite 
traditions and religion, or political organization; but what she docs 
tell seems to be very reliable and often novel. The reader will feel that 
the opinions expressed, whether right or wrong, are, as she asserts in her 
preface, * wholly her own." It is true she conclüdes with a * Chapter- 
on Public Affairs,” and for-many of the facts and all the statistics sho 
was indebted to the courtesy of Japanese Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments—but it is a model summary of events and progress both in its 
clearness and impartial spirit. . The work, we are told, consists mainly 
of letters written on the spot for a sister, which may account for the 
easy and-natural style of the narrative, and a kind of personal interest. 
attaching’ to all her travels. hus, although she commences by saying, 
“ This is not a book on Japan, but a narrative of travels in Japan, and 
an attempt to contribute something to the sum of knowledge of the 
present condition of the country," it is "better than many booke of .& 
more pretentious kind, 


Im 


I have spoken only of modern works on Japan as supplying the 
materials for a history of Japan. But it would be a great injustice 
to pass over without mention the most painstaking, intelligent, and 
honest of students in the field of Japanese history, and all thet concerns 
the people; their institutions, habits, and customs. The work of Engel- 
bertus KompferpM. D., Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the Emperor’s & 
Court, and a resident in the narrow limits of the Dutch settlement at 
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Decima in 1690, long formed the quarry from which all compilations 
relating to Japan were taken, with or without acknowledgment, and 
even to this day no better or more truthful picture of Japan and its 
condition at the end of the seventeenth century can be found. 

The only use, however, of any details that have come down to our 
times of the remote history of Japan, is to enable us from the mixture 
of legend and truth, myth and fiction, to form some conception of 
the relations established between the Rulers and the people, the feudal 
conditions existing from the date of the earliest authentic records, and 
the character of the civilization attained. And for this object sufficient 
materials have been collected, but nothing can be more unprofitable 
than an attempt.to follow the endless succession of Mikados—who were 
often children, sometimes women, and, whatever their age or sex, seldom 
allowed to occupy their position many years or even months. From the 
rise to power of the Fujiwara family, sprung from the Imperial line, and 
to whom the title of Kuambaku or Regent wns given in the tenth century, 
to the rise of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shéguns at the beginning of the 
seventeenth—through all the interminable struggles of the Hei and the 
Gen, marked by fierce conflicts between rival clans for the possession 
of the titular sovereign’s person, and with it his power, there is little 
to interest beyond the bare fact that such was the evil state of affairs 
from the tenth to the seventeenth century. l 

It is difficult to understand, therefore, what Sir E. Reed could have 
proposed to accomplish by filling the larger half of his first volume 
{240 octavo pages), with the barren recital of these sceptred Mikados 
and the succession of heads of clans or successful generals who kept 
them in safe ward.  Kompfer, and recently Mr. Adams, in his “ Histbry 
of Japan,” had already given, much more succinctly and quite as autho- 
ritatively, all that can profit any European. ‘The long list of quickly 
succeeding puppets and the feuds of their jailors, through many centuries 
preceding the last dynasty of ShÓguns, can serve no useful purpose. 

It is only with this last period that we have any practical concern, 
for all previous annals merely recapitulate the rise and fall of successive 
usurping generals or Mayors of the Palace, who all followed each other's 
example in dividing the land among their followers and kinsfolk, and 
filling with these all offices of power and influence. It was Iyóyasü and 
his immediate descendants, more especially the third of these, Iyémitsi, 
who reduced the whole éountry to order, and established the laws and 
conditions under which the empire remained,and very much in the state in 

. which we found it when the first treaties were made. To this third occupant 
of the Shógunate is attributed, in 1628, the important step of compelling 
ihe Daimios to reside at Yedo with their families for certain periods. 
This order, bringing them into more complete subjection, was subsequently 
made by his son Iyétsuna still more oppressive by a decree that, even 

` when absent from Yedo, they should leave their families behind them 
as hostages. “Ihe country had been divided amongé a number of 
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chieftains and & feudal system established by means of hereditary ocou- 
pation.of lands by the same families, with military sefvice and other 
conditions attaching. Still, in theory the Mikado was Suzerain over 
* all and lord of the soil, and neither land, nor rank, nor office, could 
be conferred upon subjects by any other authority. Kuge nobles, 
descended from the Imperial stock, made his court. The Daimios in 
the country. were divided into three classes— Kokushiu, Tozama, and 
Fudai; under them were the Hutomoto, the Gokenin, and the great bulk - 
of Samurai. The Kokushiu, as they were termed, dating far back from 
Yoritomo’s time, were Daimios who had snatched possession of lands and 
had sworn no allegiance to the founder of the last dynasty, but had simply 
submitted to the superiority of a stronger and more able adventurer in the 
person of Iyéyasu. These were more like “nominally tributary potentates, 
‘and the Shégun himself, was the most powerful Daimio who assumed 
the custodianship of the sovereign.” This is important to remember 
from its influence on recent events. Besides the Kokushiu Daimios, 
there were the two classes, “ tozama," or “outside nobility,” and the 
* fudai,” composed of the Shégun’s pwn adherents, vassals of the dynasty. ` 
The great object of the Shógun was naturally to lessen the power of 
the outside Daimios, which: he effected by fines and confiscations, and 
_ by making the power of both toxama and fudai as equally balanced as 
possible, and by giving the fudai class lands in the neighbourhood of one 
of the tozama, in order that the former might be able to watch and spy 
over the latter. Butthe same fate befell the Shéguns in their hereditary 
usurpation that had overtaken the Mikados, they became effete, and so 
also with the Daimios. The actual power of the.Shéguns, and the 
bukiness of the clans under their respective chiefs or lords, fell into the 
hands of any clever men or set of men of the lower ranks about them, 
* who; joining daring to ability and unscrupulousness, kept the princes 
andthe ‘ karos' or ‘elders’ (offices held by the cadets of the House as 
- counsellors) out of sight, surrounded with outward forms of respect, to 
enjoy their empty titles." Hatemoto, Gokening,.and Samurai formed the . 
classes to whose influence and action was due the revolution, though 
every act was performed in the name of their lords, so that we ‘hear of 
Satsuma, Choshin, and other Daimios, just as we hear of emperors and 
kings, acoomplishing deeds and carrying out policies of which they 
were perhaps wholly ignorant, the true authors and wire-pullerá being 
` inferiors. ' 
Only thus can many of the chief incidents of the five years preceding 
the fall of the Shégunate, in 1868, and the otherwise inexplicable acts 
of renunciation and self-effacement of the whole class of Daimios on . 
the Mikado’s resumption of the reins of government, bé understood. The 
sacrifice of land and revenues and the pomp and state of princes was more 
apparent than real. Their k&ros and chief retainers had left them little to 
resign worth retaining. The mode of life of a Japanese, whatever his rank, 
was very simple? the Daimio, in his castle, was accustomed to Spartan fara 
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of rice and fish chiefly. His luxuries scarcely extended beyond changes 
of silk dresses for himself and his women. ‘The rest of his revenues, 
however large, passed to his household of hungry retainers, all of whom 
he had to keep as the chief evidences of his dignity and power. Like 
our own feudal barons, the Daimios all maintained a great following, but, 
unlike them, leading) only an idle and effeminate existence, when no 

-longer allowed to harry their neighbours’ property and make war on 
each other or the Shégun, they could have had little enjoyment in their 
possessions or surroundings. What had they to give up, therefore, which . 
would not equally be theirs in one of their family temples, where so 
many in all ages had been in the habit of voluntarily retiring to get rid 
of the responsibilities and duties of high station? It was otherwise 
with those who, wearied with merely pulling the strings, desired to 
see the way open to the posseasion of real power and an active career 
as chiefs and ministers themselves. A long peace had closed all the 
avenues, and the bondage in which their master wes held extended 
to his servitors and retainers. They had everything to gain in times 
of change and turmoil, and little, as they thought, to lose in com- 
parison, So, to such men the time seemed ripe for revolt and political 
change, when the hated strangers intruded on the scene, and brought 
in their train the disturbing element and general excitement needed for 
& revolution. 

Tt is not so strange that such a theory of dual goverriment should have 
been devised, or even for & long time maintained, in the interest of 
usurping Mayors of the Palace and conspiring nobles, since we know that 
a similar state of things prevailed, though only for a couple of genera- 
tions, in the seventh and eighth centuries, with the descendants of Clovis, 
when Karl Martel, or “ Charles the Hammer” (a title he secms to have 
well deserved), first exercised the functions of a Mayor of the Palace. 
But he was succeeded by Pepin only, for already in 757 the old 
dynasty of Clovis had died out from the public mind, though alive in a 
cloister, and a Pope found that the time was come to crown him 
King of the Franks, saying, “It was right that the kingly title should 
rest where the kingly power now is," and thus substituted a -strong 
reality for a shadowy sceptre. In Japan it was not so; and here we 
tread on different ground. The system of government and usurpation, 
which could not endure for one century in Europe, survived in Japan 
more than eight, and to all appearance would still have continued, 
but for the forcible interposition of a foreign element, which introduced 
a motor power of greater energy, and one rendering the continued main- 
tenance of a dual system of government, the shadow and the substance, 
no longer possible. Whether the whole fabric would have given way by 
inherent vices in the feudal institutions and the usurped nature of the 
Shégunate, in its turh subject to effeteness, if no such alien and 
disturbing power had been in question, may be doubtfül., To all appear- 
ance, when Commodore Perry first v apap in the Bay of Yedo with 
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his squadron, for * purposes of peaceful negotiation”’—according to the 
American historians of that expedition—the Japanese subjects under the 
rank of Daimios, and Karos and Samurai—i.e., farmers, traders, peasants, 
and artisans— were satisfied with the Government asit existed then. “All 
the troubles that succeeded the signing. of the American treaty were un- 
doubtedly caused by.the aversion of the Kokushiu and Tozama Daimios, 
and the Kuge of the Court at Hiogo, to foreign intrusion and interference, 
and the violation of their ancient laws and traditions. If the Tycoon 
could have expelled all foreigners, as his ancestor did in the seventeenth 
century, or immured a small remnant in the prison limits of Decima, as he 
did the Dutch after sending the reat away, he would in all likelihood have 
been left in undisturbed possession of his authority (he or some suoocessor 
chosen from the same stock), although the stern and jealous rule the 
Tycoons had in succession maintained over all the territorial nobles, out- 
side of their own feudatories, could not be otherwise than irksome'and 
galling. It was the indignities suffered by these, and the disturbance among 
their armed retainers, with the increased oost of living, more, perhaps, than : 
„a national feeling of aversion to the presence of foreigners in the land, 
which rapidly fostered the germs of discontent, and roused & spirit of 
resistance and rebellion in all the Daimio and armed classes—constituting | 
the great body of feudal retainers maintained in idleness by the great 
Daimios, and amounting, it has been estimated, to some 600,000 in 
number, with their-families. Certain it is, that, apart from sentiments 
- of national pride, there was much pressure felt by these classes more 
especially, from the influence of a suddenly developed trade and foreign 
demand the country was wholly unprepared to meet, whigh raised the 
price of rice* and silk, disturbed the balance of the precious metals gold 
and silver, and reduced many to: poverty who had previously ii in 
honour and comfort. 


iv. . . 

Before proceeding, howeyer, with the further consideration of the 
circumstances attending the first advent of foreigners, and the negotia- 
tion of treaties under the guns of foreign ships, and the conditions under 


. -which these treaties had to be catried jnto effect by the, diplomatia 


missions subsequently located in the Tycoon’s capital, it is essential that 
there should be a clear impression of the actual state of the mass of the 
population, including the agricultural, artisan, and trading classes, forming 
_the great bulk, though not the most influential part, of the nation. 
Any one familiar with the history of the Middle Ages in Europe, and 
more especially perhaps in France, from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies, while the feudal system was in full development and formed the 
chief characteristic of the period, cannot fail to be struck with the 
- curiously identical forms developed in like manner and during the same 
oe sateen: were Macao by kokri ot See ee The 
sree Tae was only 2 rio, or say $2 as 4s. 6d., making 9s. jewhereas in 1809 it 
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ages in these isolated isles fringing the great Asiatic continent at its 
furthest eastern’ extremity, the very existence of which was unknown 
to Europe until Marco Polo’s travels in the twelfth century to China 
revealed to a half-incredulous world the fact in the description he gave 
of the island kingdom of Chipangu, as known to the Chinese. For it 
has been well observed that tho feudal system was nowhere the result 
of any legislator’s institution, but the natural growth of the ciroum- 
stances in which people were placed, and the principles underlying such 
growth consisted in the reciprocal obligation of protection and obedience. 
This is the true point of view from which to consider the growth of a 
feudal state of society in all countries, and sufficiently accounts for the 
otherwise strange identity of form and objects wherever it has been found. 
Thus we are told that in Franoe*— 

“ As long asthe superior afforded security against oppression, and gunranteed 
the inferior in the possession of his lands, he was bound to assist his lord by 
every means in his power, But, on the other hand, as long as the inferior was 
ready to perform the servioes required, his lord was equally bound to guard him 
from all wrong. The whole country was distributed on these conditions. The 
king was nominally the lord of all the soil. Portions of this were held by 
great proprietors, who vowed submission and service, aid in war, and counsel 
in peace, in return for their vast domains, and the serfs and townsmen who 
ocoupied the ground. These great proprietors, however, had others dependent 
upon them, to whom they allotted, in & similar way, and on similar conditions, 
portions of the domain. These again subdivided thar portion among still 
smaller holders, till there was no more land to assign’ in fief—that ig on feudal 
terms; and thos the great hierarchy went on and on, from the occupant of a few 
hundred acres and a rugged tower to the possessor of miles of mountain and 

plain, and the (eee princes who held whole provinces in their hands, till finally 
it Up the Sovereign himself, —unapproachable in the theory of his grandeur 
and power, but dependent in practice for his influence and aythority on fhe 
number of his own personal retainers, and the wealth of his hereditary domains.” 


Nothing to be extracted from the native historians of Japan, or 
writers on the growth and gradual development of the feudal system in 
that country, so plainly and exactly describes the condition of things 
down to the epoch marked by the negotiation of treaties with foreign 
powers. : 

Like the kings in the West, the Mikado was “ crowned as the visible 
and heaven-appointed. chieftain of all the rest, and the estates of his 
liegemen lapsed into his hands on breach of covenant and acts of 
rebellion and treason, and on failure of heirs. Only in the Japanese 
case it was the Tycoon, not the titular sovereign lord of all, that reaped 
the benefit of such lapses, and thus was enabled to curb the ambition 
and control the power of disturbance of all the Daimios by crippling 
and disabling them with mulcts and confiscations in the suzerain's 
name.  Ásfor the Mikado himself and the maintenance of his Court, 
he was assigned the revenue derivable from his capital of Miaco— 
which, according to native authorities, was far from adequate. Ho was 

* History of Franoe, from the Earliest Times to 1848. By the ev. James White, 

Author of * Tho Highteen Christian Centuries.” One vol. W. Blackwood & Sans: 1840. 
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thus sülieotod to many of the miseries of a splendid poverty, eked out 
not unfrequently by the bestowal of titles and rank in return for solid : 
guerdon, in the form of gifts or offerings in money. 

So far as the varying tenure of land has been made out from native 
writers and other sources, the condition of the bulk of the agricultural 
population was not bad upon the whole. Nor is there any evidence - 
‘that, notwithstanding some liability to oppressive taxation from their 
feudal lord and the occasional rapacity of his retainers, there existed 
any wide-spread discontent in this clasa. The share left to the cul. 
tivator of the produce of the land varied from four-tenths to six-tenths. 

The peasants, whatéver may be the disadvantages-or drawbacks attend- 
ing the assceaments and taxation, it appears, “ naturally hold to their 
‘land (much as the Irish cotter does to his), and they look upon it as their 
‘absolute property, which no superior lord van touch.". “ Ask a country- 
man," Mr. Adams says, “ as has been done in my presence, whether the 
Government could not resume possession of the land at will, and he will 
reply with indignation that it cannot; he will argue that the upper 
classes are dependent on the lower, not the lower on the upper; and 
. that if the peasants did not cultivate the land, the upper classes would 

simply starve. In. other matters the peasants are easily governed.” 
We see that in this matter of land tenure “ one touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin,” and there seems to be quite a brotherhood of 
feeling between the Trish and the Japanese tonnia anoo Pro ct lend 
tenure ! 

And so matters went on peaceably on the whole, under the late ` 
Shógunate, no burning questions of land tenure vexing the State; and, 
` compared with the previous stormy. centuries of bloody civil wars, the 
period of peace maintained under the Tokugawa dynasty for 250 years 
brought proportionate prosperity, and both commerce and agriculture 
revived and flourished. Into this peaceful and contented life, we are 
told, “ the opening of the land to commerce with foreigners fell like a 
thunderclap,” or rather like the volcanic eruptions and earthquakes of 
their own soil, without the consolation of being considered aa either 
inevitable or natural phenomena, from-which there is no escape, and 
only to be met therefore with resignation. 

So far as we can judge of the state of the nation and the feeling of 
the different classes at that date, there was no reason to anticipate any 
serious changes, either of a social or political nature, in the government. 
and constitution of the country. Probably the different classes of the 
community had their grievances; but they were all of a kind and degree 
which they had been long accustomed to accept with a good deal 
of apathy or resignation. It is true that, as regarded the whole 
nation, the most minute and jealous provision was made for a system 
of espionage and.mutual responsibility, which spread a network of 
supervision over the land, from the meshes of which no individual, 
howéver..gréat "or humble in rank, could ever hope to escape, No 
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official might take any step without being accompauied as a shadow 
by his Ometzki, whose duty it was. to watch and report his procced- 
ings to some higher authority; and in this bondage, in which distrust of 
cach other was the natural accompaniment, the whole nation was held 
for more than two centuries and a half’ How much longer it might 
have borne the strain such fettérs must have created, it is hard to say. 
But while human nature remains what it is, it may fairly be assumed 
that such a system must have always tended to cngonder a spirit of 
resistance and discontent, which sooner or later would explode and break 
the machinery. A dual government of so complicated and artificial 
a nature, devised by tho fears and astuteness of a victorious soldier 
in the hour of his triumph, with the express object of destroying every 
means of resistance and vestige of independence, and thus securing to his 
descendants a long inheritance of absolute power, is probably unique. 
In return, he promised immunity from civil war, freedom of industry, 
within certain limits, and security to life and property, with a fair 
measure of justice in the administration of tho laws—as between man 
and man. To a nation so long torn by brutal violence and internecine 
feuds, with life and property always in jeopardy, the bribe thus offered 
for acquiescence was no doubt great. But still it was a system which 
made no allowance for the ceaseless generative power of a nation, gave no 
security for personal liberty or scope for the development of mental and 
moral forces, and provided no safety-valve or vent for the expansive 
element. And the result to which all history points as inevitable, sooner 
or later, camo in a revolution that swept the reigning Shógun from his 
seat of power, and consigned him to a life of obscurity. In considering 
the contributory causes, apart from the violence done to the instinctite 
tendency of human nature towards expansion and progress, it will now 
be evident how the introduction of a disturbing clement from without might 
act like a charge of dynamite among combustible materials. The Daimios, 
in their princely possessions and traditional position, forming tho heads of 
great clans, had no real enjoyment of their lives; and however cffcte and 
nerveless an oppressive bondage may havo made them, it is not possible 
that they should have been wholly insensible to their subjection. Living 
under a constant espionage, whether in their forced rosidence during 
half the year at Yedo, or in their own territories without their families, 
retained as hostages, the other half, it is difficult to conceive what they 
could find in life worth living for. Indeed, thero was abundant 
evidence of a profound distaste for what was left to them, in 
the frequeney with which they divested themselves of the shadow of 
power, and its responsibilities, which alone were real, to retiro into 
private life, or a cloister with shaven head. And ranking below the 
chief of the clan there were, as has been shown, various Karos, 
councillors, secretaries, factors, mon of business, and tho armed retainers 
who had not this resource—and were otherwise little inclined to exchange 
their actual position for a still more inert and unattractive existence, 
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In such a stato of things there could not be any lack of elements of 
disturbance and discontent. Nevertheless, it was not self-evident, as 
has been contended, at the time the treaties were made, that the 
establishment of relations and commerce with this isolated race must 
provoke such an outbreak of national hostility, with its sinister conse- 
quences, as might bring a revolution subversive of all existing institu- 
tions, and the downfall of the Government. Such, indeed, was the 
effect, as we now know; but it docs not appear that any forecast of such 
far-reaching and undesired results entered the minds of the negotiators, 
either Japanese or. Foreign, though as regards the former we shall see 
they had many forebodings of evil. 
v. 


E time to consider in what frame of mind, and with what feeling, 
the first advances of foreign powers were actually met by the various ' 
classes of Japanese on whom we were about to force ourselves. Mr. 
Adams gives a very graphic description, from native accounts, of thé 
alarm and confusion created in the capital on the first appearance of 
the American Envoy, Commodore Perry, in the summer of 1858, with 
four ships of war, off Uraga, in the bay of Yedo. 


Hu Macs Shógun Iyéyoshi, on receiving information by a messenger despatched 


erat reed by the governor on the spot, was exoeedingly troubled, and sum- 
the officials to a council At first the affair seamed so sudden and so 


dae that they were too alarmed to open their mouths, bat in the end 
orders were issued to all the clans to keep strict watch at various points on 
the shore, as it waa possible the barbarian vessels might proceed to commit 
acts of violence. A learned Chinese scholar was sent to Uraga, had an interview 

jth the American Envoy, and returned with the letter (of the American 
Resident), whioh expressed the desire of the United States to establish friendship, 
md intercourse with Japan. Thereupon the Shógun was greatly distressed, and 
again summoned a oqunoil He also asked the opinion of the Daimio& The 
assembled officials were ex ly disturbed, and nearly broke their hearts 
over oonsultatións which lasted day and all night. The nobles and retired 
- nobles in Yedo were informed they were at liberty to state any ideas they might 
bare on the subject, and although they all gave their opinions, the diversity of 
propositions wus so great that no decision wag arrived at. 

Then we are told they were greatly alarmed at the prospect that 
war, for which by long disuse they were totally unprepared, might ' 
break out at a moment’s notice, and the city of Yedo and the surround- 
ing villages were in a great tumult, in anticipation of the war which 
seemed imminent; and while some began to run hither and thither in 
search of arms, the people carried off their valuables and furniture to a 
distance. Whilst time was being thus wasted, “the Envoy was con- 
stantly demanding an answer. So at last they decided that it was beat 
to arrange the affair quietly, to give the foreigners the articles wanted, 
and to put off sending an answer, and tell the Envoy that in a matter of 
such importance to the State no decision could'be arrived at without 
mature consideration, and that he had better go away, and that ina 
short time he would get a definite answer." «c 
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To gain time and temporize was not an unnatural Course for tlie 
Japanese, in such a strait, to adopt. Nor was the Commodore Envoy 
disposed to precipitate affairs and force an immediate surrender. So he 
agreed; and sending a message that he should return the next spring, 
he set sail with his four ships from the bay—to the immense relief of 
all alike, people and officials, in the capital of the Tycoon! The unhappy 
Tycoon (or Shégun), Iyéyoshi, had been ill since the commencement of 
the summer, and such anxious moments did not tend to his recovery, 
for he died on the 26th day of August, before the ships were well out of 
sight; and, as Mr. Adams remarks, * the death of the Shógun at this 
particular crisis was at least suspicious." He was at rest, however he 
came by his death ; but it was an ominous commencement for that friendly 
intercourse it was desired to establish, and his son Iyésada, the 18th 
of the Tokugawa liue, succeeded to a troubled inheritance. Nor waa 
the respite long, for early in 1854 Commodore Perry returned with his 
squadron, and the question of acceding to bis demands had to be decided 
one way or the other, and was hotly debated in council. 

The old Prince of Mito, the most powerful of the dynastic clan of 
Tokugawa, which forming three branches of the descendants of the founder 
furnished the occupants of the Shógunate, was opposed to all concessions, 
and contended that the admission of foreigners into Japan would ruin 
it. “ At first," he said, “ they will give us philosophical instruments, 
machinery, and other curiosities ; will take ignorant people in; and trade 
being their chief object, they will manage bit by bit to impoverish the 
country ; after which they will treat us just as they like—perhaps behave 
with the greatest rudeness and insult us, and cmd by swallowing cp 
Japan. If we do not drive them away now, we shall never have anotker 
opportunity. If we now resort to a dilatory method of proceeding, we 
shall regret it afterwards when it will be of no nse.” Others there 
were who argued in a contrary senso, and said, “ If we try to drive them 
away they will immediatcly commence hostilities, and then we shall 
be obliged to fight. If we once get into a dispute, we shall have on 
enemy to fight who will not be easily disposed of. He does not care 
how long he will have to spend over it, but he will come with several 
myriads of men-of-war and surround our shores completely ; however 
large a number of ships we might destroy, he is so accustomed to that 
sort of thing that he would not care in the least. In time, the country 
would be put to an immense expense and the people plunged in misery. 
Rather than allow this, as we are not the equals of foreigners in the 
mechanical arts, let us have intercourse with foretgn countries, learn their 
drill and tactics, and, when we have made the nation as united as one 
family, we shall be able to go abroad and give lands in foreign countrier 
to those who have distinguished themselves in battle.” 

These are the words put into the months of the Daimios and Shigun’s 
officials by the native author quoted. How far they may be relied upon 
as strictly aceurate, shorthand reporters not having awthat time beca 
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introduced with other Western improvements, we cannot tell." It is 
remarkable, however, that the arguments here’ produted on the two 
." sides of the question, and which I have put in italics, fairly represent 
the opinions maintained by the two parties which divided the State 
and finally rushed into a civil war for a final arbitrament between. 
them, involving the destruction of the Shégunate and with it the whole 
framework of feudalism and a dual government ‘by an immured 
Suzerain in Kioto and a Mayor of the Palace at Yedo. ‘The only part 
of the programme of the: old conservative Mito party not carried out 
was the expulsion of all foreigners, or their extermination—and: that, 
thanks to the resolute action of foreign Powers at Kagoshima and 
Shimonoselli and the capital, so strongly condemned by Sir E. Reed, 
was averted. All the attempts to carry out this object of the Choshiu, 
Tosa, and Satsuma league were only thus successfully frustrated. 
Eventually; the treaty with the United States was concluded and 


signed, on the behalf of the Shégun, on the 81st of March, 1854, | 


under the supposition on the part of the American Envoy that he was 
treating with the Sovereign of Japan in the person of the Tycoon. From 
this initial mistake, founded on ignorance of the people he was dealing 
with, and from the wilful deception practised at the time and long after 
by the Tycoon's council in assuming the supreme authority, each party: 
—the foreigner and the Japanese—was placed in a false position, 
which led, by & logical sequence, to all the confusion, violence, and 
disaster, culminating later in a civil war and revolution. - 

Treaties with other Foreign Powers soon followed as a matter of 
course. When the United States had broken down the barriers of 
exclusion, it was impossible that other States should not enter the 
gates thus opened for commerce and treaty relations. “Nevertheless, the 
Japanese had some breathing time allowed them, by an otherwise 
relentless Nemesis, in which to prepare themselves for the near 
future now lying clearly before them, of unrestricted intercourse 
and trade with foreign nations,—if only they had been able to find 
among their leaders political -sagacity and energy to profit by the 
interval in making adequate provision for such changes in their 
divided Government as the emergency required. But it was hardly 
to be expected that the sudden contact of two kinds of government and 
social organisation, so widely different as the Japanese and the Western 
world presented, could take place without a collision and conflict. 
The friendly hand of modern civilization, stretched to them in the diplo- 
-matio guise of a naval envoy, met the grip of the mailed feudatory of the 
Middle Ages; and the gap between the fourteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries was altogether too. wide to be bridged over-in a day or by a 
single effort. It has been said that the notions of loyalty, of honour, of 
nobility, and of the importance, socially and politically, of landed over 
other property, are the most striking of the feelings which may be oon- 
sidered to have afen their birth from the feudal system, and these notions 
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are opposed to the tendency of the commercial and manufacturing 
spirit, which has,been the great moving power of the world since the 
decline of feudal institutions. These two great forces, in their full 
development, with conflicting aims and requirements, were unfortunately 
destined to meet in this last home of feudalism. ' 

The first step having been taken without consulting the Mikado, 
whose sanction, nevertheless, the Shdgun’s Council felt was essential to 
give validity to the Treaty, and fearing the consequences of their un- 
authorised acts, they sent messengers io Kioto to communicate what had 
happened. They urged that affairs had reached such a condition that 
they had been obliged to grant a treaty whereby ports would be opened 
to foreigners, and they ardently desired that the Emperor and Shégun 
should come to a good understanding on the subject, and that his 
Majesty would give his approval and ratify the treaty and trade regu- 
lations. 

It was not to be, however. The Emperor, much disturbed, called a 
Council, which was attended by a number of the princes of the blood, 
Kuges, and others, and, it is reported, much violent language was used. 
Certain it is, that the unanimous opinion of the assembled Council was 
adverse to any consent of the Mikado’s, and the messenger from Yedo 
was informed that treaties with foreigners could not be sanctioned. 
Thus ended the first act of the national drama. The die was now cast 
which determined the future course of events and the destiny of 
Japan. 

Still it was not until after a lapse of more than four years that the 
next forward step was made by foreign powers, when Lord Elgin 
appeared, after the close of the war in China, in July, 1858, as 
Ambassador, with propositions on the pert of Great Britain’ for a treaty 
of amity and commerce. He was unaccompanied by any squadron, and 
came with a present in his hand in the shape of a steam-yacht, from 
the Queen of England to the Tycoon of Japan, in token of goodwill. 
There was, indeed, no necessity for a display of force. The American 
Minister, Mr. Townsend Harris, who had been located at the isolated 
port of Shimoda subsequent to the signature of Commodore Perry's treaty 
in 1854, had seen his opportunity of enfranchisement from the prison-like 
seclusion in which he had vegetated so long, and taken care to make the 
Government of the Tycoon aware of the victorious progress of the allied 
forces to the gates of Peking, and the treaties imposed upon the Chinese. 
, Even if the echo of their guns had not reached the ears of the Japanese 
` without such help, it must, sooner or later, have come to their know- 

ledge, and prepared them for a demand to enter into more treaties. 
And Mr. Harris, no doubt, saved himself and the Tycoon’s advisers 
some trouble by providing them with the text of the English and 
French treaties, accompanied with. a suggestion that they had better 
enter into a similar treaty at once with the United States, as a bar to 
any more uupalatable or less reasonable demands Ón,the part of 
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England and france, flushed with victory over the great power of China: 
It was what some of Mr. Harris’s countrymen might, call a “ smart” 
stroke of business or diplomacy, to use the guns and successes of other 
. foreign Powers to cover his own advances, and, without firing a shot or 

bringing a single ship to bear upon the situation, snatch a duplicate 
of the Chinese treaties from the fears of his Japanese friends so 
cleverly worked’ upon, before either British or French envoys could 
arrive. We had little cause of complaint, for, although the English 
and their allies may have had attributed to them, without warrant, 
intentions and ‘a course of forcible action not really contemplated, it 
saved perhaps, to all parties, and treaties were entered into , 
^ without objection in the next few months with all the principal Powers 
of Europe. 

-If the Japanese had been given to superstition and the study of omens, 
"there were not wanting many of most sinister aspect in these intervening 
years between the signing of the first and second treaties with the United 

States. Not only had the Tycoon, lyéyoshi, who entered into the first, 
been carried off the scene while the ink was scarcely dry, but Nature’ 
seamed tó conspire with the elements and add to the general disturbance 
of men’s minds and feeling of insecurity, convulaing the earth with volcanic 
shocks and filling the air with pestilence as if in evil presage of troubles- 
yet to come. A succession of unusually severe earthquakes desolated the’ 
provinces of the South, and on one occasion, Sir E. Reed says, “a 
tremendous earth-waye passed, heaving the land like water into waves, 
opening the ground in many places, throwing up mud and water, rolling 
the seain upon the shore and sweeping off the people, driving -the ocean 
up the rivers and flooding the country, bringing landslips down from the 
mountains, casting down the cities and setting them on fire, and like- 
wise converting 400 miles of country into a scene of desolation and 
ruin. In one night seventy separate shocks occurred, and in fotr- 
teen months more than 800. had to be endured.” During this time 
Yedo itself was visited by one of the worst, which threw down 14,000 
dwelling-houses and nearly 2,000 of the fire-proof store-houses. 104,000 
people are reported to have lost their lives. A Russian frigate, the 
Diana, lying in the port of Shimoda, was caught up by.the sea in one 
of thése fearful earthquakes, whirled round and round forty-three timies 
in thirty minutes, and flung upon the shore with such violence that she 
suffered irreparable injuries. The earthquake which shook Yedo so 
terribly in 1855 was succeeded in 1856 by a storm in which 100,000 
lives were lost; while in 1858 cholera swept through the land, and : 
about 80,000 people died in Yedo alone. And, again, while the new 
treaties were under signature, August 15,.1858, a Shógun (Iyósada) died 
suddenly, as if a further victim was required for immolation on the altar 
of the outraged gods of Japan. i 
Tyésada hnd:no heirs, and a great discussion arose at this "most 
critical period asto who, ont of the three families of Owari, Mito, and 
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Kiushiu, from whom alone the choice could be made, a» descendants of 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty, was to succeed him? The old 
Prince of Mito, the bitter but consistent enemy ofall foreign treaties 
&nd intercourse, wished. his seventh son should be chosen, &nd a 
strong party favoured his choice; but the Regent Ii Kamon no Kami, 
who had been at the head of the deceased Shégun’s government, 
would not give his consent, alleging that his late lord had desired 
Tyemoshi, of the Kiushiu family, and he eventually secured the election 
of the latter, a boy of twelve years of age. 


VI. 


From this date we enter on a new and bloodstained path, leading 
through a long series of murders and assassinations, attempted or 
suoces«ful in rapid succession and extending over many years, during 
which a great number of defenceless foreigners were cut down and 
butchered in the open streets and highways, and even in the Legations,. 
both by day and night. Twice the British Legation was attacked, and on 
the first occasion carried by storm and held for some time by a band 
ofarmed Honins, although a Japanese guard of 150 men was there, who-- 
allowed them undisturbed access in the first instance. Sir Edward Reed. 
contends that this guard was not to blame, seeing that in the end 
they awoke and despatched some of the assailants. But Sir Edward 
might view the matter differently if he had been inside the Legation - 
that night, and felt that his assailants were allowed to scale the walls . 
and advance up an avenue 800 paces long, killing a gatekeeper and a 
watch-dog on the way, wholly unmolested, and then left in full posses- 
sion for some ten minutes—time enough to have carried out their fell - 
purpose, and cut the throats of every one of the inmates, had they not 
encountered some of these, and then missed their way through the 
rooms and passeges in the dark. 

No foreigner could feel secure of his life from day to day, and the - 
members of the Foreign Legations,more especially, were under a perpetual . 
menace of assassination. A Japanese linguist attached to the Britishr 
Legation was run through the body as he was standing by the flag- 
staff at the Legation gate in broad daylight. A servant of the French 
in like manner was attacked by a two-sworded assailant at the gate, 
but, drawing his revolver, escaped- with a severe wound. The secretary 
to the American Legation was cut to pieces in the streets one night 
as he was riding home from the Prussian Legation with an escort. 
But the list is too long for enumeration in our space. The Regent Ii 
Kamon no Kami was not exempt from the same danger. He also was set; 
upon by an armed band, in the midst of his retainers, as he was entering 
ihe gate of the Tycoon’s castle one morning, and his head was cut off, 
while a desperate melée was going on around his norimon. ‘The end 
was not yet, and these were only the preliminary steps to a bloody and. 
protracted civil war, the last act of which was the almost total exter~ 
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mination of the fighting men of the Satsuma clan. - Many of the inci- 
dents showed the same spirit of ferocity which marked the earlier, 
struggles of the rival houses fighting for the supremacy, to be secured 
“only by the destruction of their enemies. The spirit of the great. chief. 
of the House of Hei still seemed to survive in full force in these modern, 
representatives, whose dying regret-was that he had not his enemy’a 
head to rejoice his spirit! Of him it is recorded that he delivered, 
himself before his death in the e characteristio terms :— 

“ He thatis born must-necessaril Why should I alone expect to escape? 
Since the period of Bidji (1159) I have hale services to the Imperial House, 
and bave ruled the empire absolutely. -My rank has been the ar ate towhicha : 
subjqot oan attain, and I stand in the relation of grandfather to the Em per by 
his mother’s side, What should I have to complain of? What I com of is 
. that I must die without seeing the head of Minamoto no Yositomo. I die’ 
do not rm Buddhist rites for me, do not read the liturgies for mé, but simply: 
out off Minamoto no Yositomo's head for me, and hang it. up before my tomb. 
Let.all my offspring and retainers obey my words and not dare to neglect them.” 

It may, perhaps, be held to be some small justification of this heathen 
desire -for his chief enémy’s head, that he had evidently formed a very. 
just estimate of that enemy’s disposition, for the danger he anticipated: 
actually overtook his house and all his descendants, who, were destroyed 
by this same Youitomo, one of the herois characters of Japanese history. 

With the civil war that followed, in 1865, and all its moving incidents, 
up to the deposition of the surviving Shégun and the-restoration to 
* power of the Mikado (1868), it is not necessary to occupy time or -space 
here. Mr. Adams and Mr. Mounsey together have, in their several works 

already cited, left very carefully-written histories, derived from all the 
beş sources, official and private, and to them the reader may safely be 
referred as standard works of authority. Sir Edward Reed has also 
given us his version both of the early and the later history of Japan, 
with something less of authority and care as to the accuracy of his facts. 
That which remains is to give some data as to the outcome of this 
great national struggle, in which foreign elements have played so 
i prominent a part, and more particularly asto the progress made during 
the ten years since the Mikado’s assumption of power. 


vn. 

Finance is generally the first shoal on which Governments brought 
into power by a revolution. are apt.to strand. And no doubt Japan 
has its difficulties in this direction. The contraction of a public debt; 
seems also to be one of the first results of-the adoption of Weetern 
forms of Government and. civilisation by Asiatic States. And Japan 
has formed no exception to this rule. The marvel would have been if 
it had, seeing that the last episode of the civil war, the Satsuma insurred- 
tion,- cost more than £8,000,000, and that .one ofthe earliest steps 
consequent on the surrender by the Daimios of all their land and 
revenues was to fifid funds out of which to provide annual incomee, not 
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only for the Daimios themselves, but for a locust host,of retainers of 
various degrees. Neither step took immediate effect, and the Daimios 
were allowed td retain both their revenues and administrative authority, 
until, by a decree in August, 1871, their authority was formally abolished, 
and their administrative powers were vested in officials appointed by 
the Mikado, while at the same time their revenues were reduced to 
one-tenth of the assessed value of their respective estates. This unpre- 
cedented event in the history of any country—vis., the surrender on the 
part of a whole class of nobles of their baronial authority, territories, 
and revenues for the patriotic object of consolidating and furnishing with 
means the central power of the State, demanded equal care in” that 
authority to expose them to no unnecessary privations. The charges upon 
the treasury were found so grievous, however, and bore so heavily on the 
people, that in the year 1876 the Government found it necessary to 
adopt some radical measures for the compulsory commutation of all 
the hereditary pensions and allowances of the ex-Daimios and Samurai. 
The rate of commutation varied from five years’ purchase for the largest, 
to fourteen years’ for the smallest,.pensions. The total number of 
pensioners was at this time 818,428, of which only 686, nearly all 
nobles, had pensions of above $1,000. ' This was a bold and somewhat 
* hazardous measure, however necessary in the interest of the great body 
of the agricultural and trading classes, as the only means of lighten- 
ing the burdens of the 15,000,000 cultivators of the soil whom it 
was their interest to conciliate by means of a reduction of the Land 
Tax. To unify the financial system of the whole empire from the 
` chaotic confusion of the system in practice under the feudal régime 
was, indeed, as Mr. Mounsey observes, a task of no ordinary difficulty 
for any central Government. This, however, was effected in the-coursé of 
& surprisingly short time, and enabled them to presenta financial budget 
for 1877-8 showing & balanced Mn EDU of revenue aud expenditure of 
£10,250,000. 

In 1875—76 the National Debt was about £9,000,000, some 
£8,000,000 of which was raised in London, whilst the amount of 
Government paper money in circulation was about #19,000,000, making 
the total debt of Japan at this time about £28,000,000. In 1877 it 
had risen to nearly #70,000,000.* 

The chief sources of revenue are the Land Tax, levied by a valuation tax 
on a recent survey of three per cent.—the actual holders being made, by 
new title-deeds, tenants in perpetuity. All the minerals below the surface 
are reserved to the Crown, and the Mikado is, therefore, the lord of 
the manor of the whole of Japan. This three per cent. land tax or rent. 
was not, however, to be final, for the decree regulating it states that it 
would be reduced gradually to one per cent. as soon as the Customs ' 
dues became sufficiently remunerative to allow it, and it has since been 
reduced (in 1877) to 2$ per cent. “At the time of Taiko Sama 
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(1585—98) fouretenths of the produce of the soil were exacted by his 
Government, six-tenths being left to the cultivator, and this proportion 
seems to have been retained in the territories of the Shoguhs until their 
extinction in 1868.” 

As a branch of revenue and finance the Customs duties do not form 
so important an item as the Government wonld desire, and hence their 
anxiety for a revision of the tariff under existing treaties. Whether the 
adoptión of a higher rate would really advance their object seems very 
doubtful. The Japanese may certainly claim as the right of an inde- 
pendent nation a revision of their commercial treaties with Foreign 
Powers, and, if they so please, to try, as they seem to desire, a proteo- 
tionist tariff of high duties in imitation of their friends and advisers on 
the American side of the Pacific; but it is quite possible that by such a 
policy they will find they have only injured the foreign trade without 
benefiting their own or increasing their revenue. 

In the Government Estimates of Revenue for the financial year 
1879-80, presumably formed upon the actual receipts of the preceding 
year, the Customs are given under the following heads :— 


Export duties . a 4 ._  $895,118,000 
Import ,„ s : 1,247,215,000 
Miscellaneous TAE NA at : 88,982,000 

Total . . .  $2,181,810,000 


And the Returns of Foreign Trade, on. which the larger portion of these 
, duties are, no doubt, levied, give for the year ending December 81, 
1878 :— 


° A total of imports . . . $33,834,892 
' S. exports S i ; 26,259,419 
Tótal . "I $59,593,811 


The import trade exceeds that of any preceding year by more than 
$2,000,000,-and the export trade has only been greater in one year. 
It is probable that both trade and revenue might be increased if proper 
means were taken—not by the increase of duties, but an improved 
Custom-House Administration, and by the removal of restrictions which 
obstruct trade and prevent its full and natural development. 

The progress they have already made, however, and are still energeti- 
cally promoting, in the intellectual development of the nation by educa- 
tion, industrial arts, railroads, telegraphic lines, and post-office facilities, is 
great, beyond anything that could have been anticipated, and reflects the 
highest credit on the present rulers of the country. Much more remains 
to be done, and some serious mistakes will have to be rectified. In 
Education more especially, perhaps, the greatest progress has been made, 
and foremost among the new generation of officials in advocating the 
paramount importance of education, was Arenosi Mori, the present 
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Minister of Japan at this Court. As early as 1872 he proposed a foreign 
supervision of educational affairs, Although his scheme was not at that 
time acted upon, nor even to this day has the large plan he suggested 
been fully carried out, in which he contemplated the establishment of 
eight colleges, 256 high schools, and 58,500 public schools for secondary 
and primary education, much has been done with the limited means at 
the disposal of the Government. : 

By the latest Annual Report of the Minister of Education, published 
in 1879, though only relating to 1877, we learn that the number of 
elementary schools -in all of the seven grand school districts was 
25,459, of which 24,281 were public and 1,178 were private schools. 
The number of teachers was 59,625. Of these, 56,658 were males 
employed in public schools; 1,609 males, and 283 females, teachers 
employed in private schools. The number of scholars was 2,162,962, 
„and of these 1,552,410 were males, and 548,768 females in public 

schools, and 42,882 were males, and 24,452 were females, in private 
schools. The average daily attendance of both public and private 
elementary schools was 70:77. The number of the population in all 
the seven grand school districts is given, as amounting to 34,245,828, 
while the school population numbered 5,251,807, and of these 2,094,288 
received instruction, being 39-9 per cent. Of middle schools there are, 
public and private, 889, with 910 instructors ; 15 of these were foreigu 
males and 1 female. In addition to these educational establishments 
there is the University at Tokio, founded in 1877, with four departments 
of law, science, literature, and medicine, and an English language 
school is annexed to the preparatory department. Attached to the 
medical department are a hospital, library, anatomical rooms, botanical 
and xoological collections. The total number of students admitted in 
this department was 1,040. There are besides two normal colleges for 
training teachers, with 25 instructors and 177 pupils, and 28 foreign 
language schools, in which French, German, Russian, and Chinese are 
taught. 

The total amount of the expenditure on the public schools is given at 
$5,864,870, including teachers’ salaries, $2,640,629; other salaries, 
$493,882; rent, books, apparatus, fuel and light, $018,165. Towards 
this, school district rates contributed $2,688,268 ; voluntary contribu- 
tions, $786,564; Government aid, $545,504. 

In Mines and Mining a memoir of the Science Department of the 
University of Tokio has been recently issued, giving much valuable 
information as to the mineral resources of Japan and the progress 
made in developing them. There are now six principal mines worked 
by foreign methods and machinery, originally under foreign supervision, 
but now worked by Japanese alone. Of these, one, Sado, is a gold 
and silver mine. The necessity of much outlay in the first instance for 
costly machinery and heavy expenses in sinking shafts and constructing 
furnaces, with other improvements, which, in the end, at is anticipated, 
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will be productive of profit, are all causes which have hitherto pre- 
vented these mines being sources ‘of much revenue. The majority of 
mines, including coal, seem to be in pone hands, and the old wasteful 
system is still in operation. - 
' Tn Sanitary matters the Government bas not been neglectful. Théy 
have carcfully elaborated a whole sanitary administration. The 
central executive power in regard to health and sanitary hygiene is 
specially in the hands of the Minister of Home Affairs, aided by a 
Central Sanitary Bureau at the Ministry of the Interior, and Government 
sanitary laboratories are established in various porte, and under the 
direct. orders of the central administration. Of sanitary boards there 
are three in kind—one central and supreme in the capital, one district 
board in each Fu or Ken, and ‘sanitation committees in each town or 
village, elected by the inhabitants. The Local ‘Health- Boards have as 
wide a range of duties’ for the prevention of ‘epidemic or infectious 
diseases, including disinfection; isolation, treatment ahd nursing, as 
our own Board of Health. i 
.- Railroads -and Telegraphs. —Sir Edward Reed found only three lines 
of railway yet constructed—cne from Yokohama to thé capital; I8 miles ; 
& second- frøm the open. Port of Kobé to the commercial city of Osaka, 
which is 22 miles long ;-and a third from Osaka to the western capital 
of Kioto, which if 264 miles in length, the last two forming one line 
of 481 miles. Several-other lines have been laid out, and a portion are 
already in hand and well advanced. 600-iniles are projected. The 
receipts-for passenger traffic alone, it is said, average £100 per week: 
English and Scotch enginemen'and drivers are still employed upon the 
raifway, but the management of the traffic and the working of the 
stations are conducted ‘entirely ‘by Japanese. At the same time: great ` 
progress has been made “in the introduction: of land telegraphs, which 
chiefly-follow the common roads of the country. Most of the principál 
towns have already & telegraphic service; and it'is “intended to extend 
it to all. 
^ In 1871 jhe European’ system of “Postage was adapted, i in & manner 
which, we are assured, has won the admiration of all foreigners. Prior 
to this there did not exist any national system of postage, owing to the 
feudal disposition of the cotintry. Jfàny one would wish to realize the 
primitivo condition of post-office service in 1868 they may turn to a 
picture i in the “ Capital "Uf the Tycdon”’ of a postman i in native costume, 
—that is, with a loin. band only, to leave his limbs free, funning along ' 
the high-road: at. , Speed, , arid a small -box slung by a pole over "his 
shoulders; and in case of his fallig ‘lame or other accident he is 
accompanied by- 8 pubis, to Mko: on’ the package La his Blaeu. to the 
next 
>- ‘The Government THE despatch: such messengers, and Visa 
private firms. The comparison with what now exista carries: us back 
‘many centuries, though only the "work of five’ years. There are now 
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mail routes of more than 80,000 miles in active operation, and 691 
post-offices, besides 124 receiving agencies, 886 stamp agencies, and 703 
street letter-boxes. The number of letters forwarded in 1876 was 
80,000,000, being an increase of 94 per cent. over that of 1874, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mounsey’s “ Report on the Finance of Japan.” The postage 
of an ordinary letter in the large towns is one cent (44.), and two cents 
(1d.) for the rest of the empire. Post-cards are carried for one-half these 
charges. And in 1875 a money-order system was adopted, and within 
two years there were 810 post-offices where orders could be obtained 
and cashed. And this is the country where, but ten years before, the 
chief thought was how foreigners could best be expelled or exterminated, 
and all their pestilent innovations sent after them | 

The lghthousea they have established with the aid of -British 
engineers, and, despite all the difficulties incident to a country of earth- 
quakes, provided with the newest and best illuminating appliances at an - 
enormous outlay, should not be forgotten. The achievements, in a 
single decade since the termination of the civil war, speak of an amount 
of constructive talent and administrative energy which, I believe, has 
rarely been equalled by any Western people. 

The sites of the lighthouses, which had been decided on with the 
assistance of the foreign naval commanders on the spot, were spread 
over 1,500 miles of coast, and there were no means of'internal commu- 
nication. Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, then in command on the station, 
was induced to grant the use of H.M.S. Manilla for a voyage of 
inspection and survey for lighting, in addition, the inland sea and the 
approaches to Kobé and Osako. This inland or Suonada Sea separates 
the main island from Kiusin and Shikoku, and is about .250 miles fong, 
and at some places 50 miles wide, filled with innumerable small islands, 
through recognised channels between which an intricate navigation is 
conducted. 

The number of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, and beacons on the 
coast of Japan under these arrangements, at the date of this report 
(Nov. 1876), is given as follows :—Lighthouses, 84; lightships, 2; 
buoys, 18; beacons, 8. A lighthouse establishment, with offices, also 
exists, and includes, for repairs, workshops, store-rooms, &c., covering 
four acres of ground, at Yokohama, and is provided with ‘every appli- 
ance, with a stone jetty, alongside of which boats can lie, at a cost of 
$66,287. 

The total cost of construction of all the lighthouses, &c., is given as 
$1,008,889, while the purchase of steam tender, her maintenance, and 
payments of all salaries to both European and Japanese officials, and 
other miscellaneous expenses, amount to $1,050,000; while the main 
service of the various lighthouses amounts to $189,889: making a 
grand total of $2,242,889, or about £450,000, up to the end of 1875. 
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„So much must in justice be said of the progress made in many 
important directions, with a view to the material and intellectual 
advancement of the nation and the development of its resouroes. ' 

Sir E, Reed and Miss Bird have both given the public further means 
of judging to what extent a real advance has been made, and how far 
~ the results are likely to be permanent, and such as,the best friends of 
the nation could desire. In comparing the opinions formed by these 
two contemporaneous travellers, and the evidence they adduce in sup- 
port of their judgments, great differences of opinion will be found. 
While Sir E. Reed sees little to blame, except in the policy of his 
owu Government, and much to admire on the other side, Miss Bird , 
cannot shut her eyes to many and grievous shortcomings, and comes 
to the conclusion “that the work of making Japan a really great 
empire is only in the beginning. For what she has already done, she 
claims from Western nations hearty sympathy, cordial co-operation, and 
freedom to consolidate and originate internal reforms, and to be aided 
by friendly criticism rather than retarded by indiscriminate praise." 
Whoever will consult her last chapter on * Japanese Public Affairs" 
will very certainly adopt this view, besides Obtaining a great deal of 
valuable information on the present state and the future prospects of 
the Japanese empire. : : 


RUTHARTORD ÁrLcoox. 


GALILEO AND THR ROMAN INQUISITION, 

Owing to a miscarriage of proof ahests the article on the above subject published in our 
last No. was printed without the corrections of the author, Professor Reusoh. Unfortu- 
nately, some errors, especially in proper names and quotations, appear in 1$ in consequence, 
_— Erros, Q. R. : : 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS, 


L—CLASSICAL LITERATURE. | 
(Under the Direction of the Rev. Prebendary J. Daries, BLA) 


NDIREOTLY, if not directly, Classical Literature is breaking out freely and 
2m the various enterprises of our University professors and publishers, 
whether in Oxford and Cambridge, or the sister seminaries o? sound learning in, 

the North. And this is an encouraging circumstance at a period when, though 
trade is admittedly looking up, it has not yet so far recovered its quondam healthy 
vigour as to have much energy to for much f of book-learning or 
favour for book-buying, scopes apt to be missed and neglected and- overlooked 
in bad times. Still it is matter of thankfulness that we have men of busy and 
active brain at the educational helm for the most part, and no lees enro i 
that our best publishers have lent their ear to the projects with which they 
qos or which they have gone far to initiate. e may call the Hellenio 
ociaty to wit, and remember the endeavours of the lovers of Greek hterature and 
antaquities in Cambridge, Oxford, and the metropolis to establish lectures, lecturers, 
and in due course classical travelling fellows, and local museums amidst the time- 
hallowed scenes of Athens, the Peloponnese, Rome, the Campagna, the ruins Qf 
Pompeii and Heroulaneum. No sooner, it seems to us, does inquiry and researc 
bear fruit in one direction, than it bursts ont also in another. One need suggests 
another. No sooner has a general insight indicated the advisability of e up 
collateral sources of information, than these are purveyed with a helpfulness, fore- 
thought, and practical averaging of the student's needs such as would have been 
looked for in vain & quarter of & century ago. Thus already at the close of last 
ear scholars were attracted by an unerring confidence and interest to a scheme of 
fessor Jebb, who adorns the ohair of Greek at Glasgow, in tho form of a simple 
brochure, consisting of the Third Book of the Anabasis of Xenophon, counterpaged 
by the Modern Greek version of Constantine Bardalachos, an eminent teacher until 
as late as fifty years ago in the Greek schoolg of Bucharest, Chios, and Odessa. 
When that patnot teacher suffered ship off Oythnos, his translation of 
Xenophon was, with other papers, recovered from the wreck; and it is from a copy 
of Bardalachos’s version, as published in 1845 by Joannes Donmas, that Professor 
Jebb’s handy and helpful aid to ascertaining the pointe of practical contact between 
normal Olassieal Greek and Modern Greek arises. The Professor does not profess 
to enable the student of Classical Greek, by the fact of learning it, to write or speak 
Modern Greek; but he does propose (and the present success of his Modern Greek 
classes at Glasgow are a cogent earnest of his proposal meeting fulfilment) to make 


clear and patent the differences of and of vocabulary between the old and 
the new. ‘The first must be by prac pe Livers poe wring and Modern 
Greek: the second,—viz., differences of mmar,—by colla l turtion in the two 


languages. Thus the student will not indeed learn Modern Greek, but at all events 
be put on the road to do 80; a ee ee 
by step— not only or chiefly by occasional light on special points, but still more by 

e sense of a true continuity in the history of the languagé., Profeasor Jebb's 
printed apparatus in help of his parallel texts consists but of ga few pages of 
elementary points bf difference, but 18 none the less valuable for its brief force. Lt 
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is published at Glasgow by Mr. Maolehose, the University Publisher; and we can 
mention with assurance of help, which we have derived from it for the same p 

ie E nis to Modern by Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson (Maonnlsar 
.: 1879). ý 
But a more direct and perhaps wider-reaching impetus: to Hellenic thie 
and culture hus been siae, Lat still, later by Prof. Jebb's blication oF To: 
Lectures on Modern Greece, delivered before the Philosophical Taka of Wdin- 
us h, last ae and parishes in May, ae hae eas i pe bees 
i m Maom 's Magasins on PQ 4606, BD in 
Greece. "The four oe make up, if m siae e i pic! Nac ve 
proper insight into Greece, present and past, literary, social, and political ; w 
we can aoquit Professor Jebbs telling and forcefal little book of & party pm or 
political drift, no modern scholar could so well have served the cause of Greece, 
pee or future, as the sparkling writer who has so acutely and observantly sketched 
her pant- His first lecture is a much-needed sketch or skeleton of the story of the 
nation from the time of Alexander the Great till our own, evincing throughout 
the unbroken history of the Greak nationality. It notes the two of Hellenic ` 
nationality which sprung from Alexander's Asiatic oonquoste, the Greeks of Greece 
proper and the Isles, the truer and nobler stock and the mixed and more i 
Auiatio race, .After the Romans had conquered Macedon, in & century 
& half after Alexander, they extended their conquests to Greece, and thenceforward 
the Professor traces Greek subjection through three great ohapters—Homan, B 
tine, Turkish,—the first lasting eight centuries and a half, from 146 3.0. to 716 4.5., 
the second nearly seven centuries and a half, till 1453 ap., the third a shorter 
term of not four centuries, from 1453 to 1821. Of each of these several periods the 
salient points and features are shrewdly scanned; the boon of Hadrians reign to 
pee eee the codification of local usages in Greek cities on Roman principles ; 
ese e Greek in Greece, when Plutarch toured and table-talked there in 
the first oen ; and three centuries later that of Lucian contrasting the tranquil 
elegance of Athens with Rome's extravagant luxury; the transfer of the sal of 
Government to Constantinople (a.D. 330), a turning-point in the destiny of the Greek 
race, though Oonstantine’s reforms made Roman yoke little, if at all, less burden- 
some to Greek national life and institutions. Prof. Jebb finds space to show that 
Greece snore fair material prosperity in the space between Oonstantme and 
.Jusiinian, whose reigu was resplendent with war, legislation, architecture, but 
blotted by the monarch’s confiscation of the Schools of Athens, after nine hundred 
yare’ oxistatioe, in A.D. 529. With Leo, the Isaurian, we pass to the Byzantine peri 
nnd are sensible of a master-hand laining the course, the transition. Of the 
Byzantine Empire, as a traveller would have found it between 900 and 1100 A.D., 
these pages- oan afford no upio for the graphic and able summary in pp. 19-25. 
The secret of its prosperity lay in its commerce, “Mediæval Thebes and Athens 
flourished by the manufacture of silk, almost as Manchoster has flourished by cotton. 
If the stranger visited the southern port of Monemvasia—whence Malmsey took ita 
name—or the harbour of the Peirmus, he would be in the midst of a scene as 
as the Rialto of Venice in the later deys. The Greek marine, mercantile and naval, 
was the tin the world. They had in their hands almost all the commerce with 
the Black and the West," ‘The Byzantine Currenoy" is another token of the 
wealth of the Byzantine world in thig chapter of Greek subjection, from which we are 
drawn anon to a graphio sketch of the court, camp, and field in the of 
decadence; a glimpse at the Greek Empire of the Palmologi; and the gallant end 
made by Constantino XL on the os of Oonstantmople by the Ottomans 
in 1453. Professor Jebb attributes to the empire of the Hast, Roman and Byzantine, 
two strong claims on the gratitude of mankind. (1.) Rfficient administration of justice 
from the eighth to the eleventh century ; the preservation of a middle-class, and of a 
. literary tradition. (2.) The maintenance of the Gates of Europe, so as to be & safe- 
goard of the West. As he pioburesquely puta this—in a classical analogy—* The 
astern Hmpire has been too often judged as if it resembled that affeminate son of 
Priam who carried away the light and charm of: Hellas to a new and unoongeni&l 
ime ; but in truth'it Meist ae & Hector, the ee EA 
e European, Troy. ice & strong enemy came up against it: wi h 
three, that warden of our march w s combat of 400 years, ^d best back 
the Persian ; it beat back the Saracen ; and after a third struggle of four centuries 
it was only in dest cei ir to the Turk " (p. 35). There 1s intense interest in 
the third divisiog of this lecture—Groek life Turkey, Greece in the throes of - 
her degradation; and «aur Professor makes the contemplation ‘of this nad period 
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interesting through the tokens of vitality which have qurmounted the ordeal of 
Turkish rule, andthe ties of race, character, and language, which connect Greece of 
to-day with ancient Greece. s 
But we must find space for a few lines &nent the Professor's second Lecture. 
A livelier account of & summer trip to Greece, entered by way of the Morea, and 
round it into the Algean, and left by the other ioute through Corfu and Brindisi. 
From first to last our traveller is brisk, Óbservant, wide-awake. For example, he 
testifies to the growing handsomeness and promong of Athens, indicated in some de- 
gree by the growing number of Greek merchants who return and settle there to spend 
eir fortunes, and as much, perhaps, by tho clean and neat aspect of the whole city, 
except the Albanian quarter, known as Plaka, whence comes by night the braying of 
donkeys, nicknamed “the Nightingales of Plaka.” He notes the sore nóed to 
Athens of shade, and ascribes the dwindled tradrtions of the classic groves of Lissus 
and the haunts of the nightingale by the Cephisus, partly to the ravages of war, 
partly to the nomad x paj and their flocks of goats, the one no more scrupulons in 
pas of fuel than the other of what English rustica in some counties call “ browse.” 
rofeasor Jebb commends the little Greek horses at the expense of the wretched 
Greek roads. and notes, with much humour, as the worst tract he had to experience 
on horseback, the very road from ‘l'egea to Sparta, along which Pheidippedes (truly 
the son of a sparer of horses) ran at such a pace to ask for help for Athens before 
the battle of Marathon. He endorses Thackoray’s truthful image of the Attic Plain 
surrounded by & “ chorus of hills ;” presenta to his fellow-soholars an intensely livel 
presentment of * The Branching) Honda," and the place where those three souls 
meet, where the path from Da meets the road to Delphi and another to the 
south. Can one abstain from drawing bur '*CEdipus the " from its shelf to realize 
the situation as compared by one of the Pee ima ablest editors and exponentaf 
Another sketch of Grpek graphy, wherein Jebb’s impreasions are more pleasant 
than its eldest native's, Hemod, is Ascra. It looked pleasant; it was prosperous 
in the produce that would have rejoiced Hesiod’s soul It hal picturesque 
views of "the steep grey crags of Helicon, ri in a double line of ram with 
dark pine-woods on ths upper heighta”’ At M cene the Professor fell in with 
Mr. Stamatakes, the archwologist employed by the Greek Government to complete 
Dr. Schliemann's excavations, and was privileged to see Dr. Schliemann’s “ veritable 
Py poner in a wooden box on the ground floor in Mr. Stamatakes’ house. 
Sohliemann's theory that the graves in the oval precinct were those of Agamemnon 
aud his dynasty, is op by his successor in the excavations, who believes them-to 
be much older than the age at which this hill of Mycense became a seat of a Greek 
dynasty, and that Greek princes would not have buried their dead &o close to thus 
dwelling-house. Of the body, Professor Jebb adda a long post-mortem examination, 
adding that “he cas nen was then in a state ontically near to evaporation; 
but his name will hve. The new hotel at Nauplia, hard by,:s the Agamemnon" 
(p. ia Passing to Sparta and the banks of the Hurdtas, our travellers are invited 
walk in and see the mlkworms, silk-mills, and chief seats of the silk trade, and 
make their way to Olympia, just before the German excavators closed their third 
fruitful campaign. They enjoyed a résumé of the finds of the season, and above all 
saw the exquiste fragment of the Flymg Niké, an undoubted work of Peonius. 
Incidentally the Profeasor varies his to phical details with curious vestiges of 
i usage sanctioned by the Greek Church. We learn, for mstanos, that 
the name noed nob be given to the child at baptism; the choice of the name is the 
gpecial gative of the father, and he is allowed to keep this state-secret in 
Hide ong as he pleases. The third paper of this most instructive and fascina- 
ing volume is calculated to post up the political Philhellenist in all the statistics of 
Greek progress, and to suggest to those in authority the aim of & proper balance 
. between an educated and ambitious and an industrial population. fourth goes 
far towards rendering tardy justice to Byron’s share in the War of Independence, 
as no mere 's dream, but the result of matured views and insight into national 
Br e hope to see this book on “ Modern Greece” conduce to wider interest 


From Messra. Sampson Low, Marston and Oo. we have received, some months: 
ago, we are sorry to confess, a kindred volume, adapted to be a pioneer or incentive 
to a study of another and far later period of classical literature, Mr. Alfred Corning 
Clark’s authorised translation of Roman Days, from the Swedish of Viktor 
Rydberg. We take blame to ourselves for not having iill no¥ drawn attention to 
one of the brightest works of a class we might characterise ag “Hi in marble," 
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illustrative of the biography of the Omsars, as studied collaterally from history and 
statuary; and this es y because Rydberg, the original writer, is a Swedish 
paar, born in Pris a native of the same province as Linngus and Ohristina 

D į & pro of Bishop Tegner, and, though a self-made man, a professor of 
the Swedish pos uh and an Honora Ph.D. of Upsala, for the 400th anniversary 
of which he wrote the festival hymn. Not to extend his biography, it may be sam- 
marized that he is proved by his writings a thinker, artist, and poet, his Last 
Athenian, a popular work rated very high’. in his own country, showing the more 
indirect proof of the last gift, sesing i, unlike Bulwer'a Last Days of Pompeis 
it had not the inspiration of the admonitus locorum. In- 1878, however, he spent 
the best part of a year in Italy, and so well employed his time, his eestbhetio sense, 
and his descriptive and tritical faculties of observation, that the volume oalled : 
Roman Days x ded of itself, serve the classical tourist as a companion to his 
Murray or eker, and aid the stay-at-home student to com the impreesions he 
has formed of the Omsars, Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, Oali Olandius, and Nero, 
from Merivale and the French historians withal There are other very notable por- 
tions of this striking book of which it is not within our scope or space to speak; 
for example wo cannot disti] the nioe perception of the author's exhaustive history of 
the ed Aphrodite of Melos, or La Venus de Milo at the Louvre; pp. 148-187; 
and without a careful analysis it would be es vain as unfair to expect any 
reader with V. Ry to see in the Aphrodite of Melos ‘a monument of Hellenic 
Love of Liberty mated with Hellenic sense of Beauty” (p. 187). Neither can we so 
much as even momentarily digress to the clever and mixt pop and artistic tradi- 
tions of St. Paul and St. Peter (pp. 211-288), or the pencil sketches in Rome which 
finish the volume. Enough to say that, so far as our study of this volume goes, a most 
competent and brilliant as well as well-read and travelling fellow might be 
found, for a proper equivalent from the Swedish Academy, to do the work of i 
or Roman archmology on the time-hallowed scenes of remote classical antiquity. 

We have been remarkably struck no leas with the style than with the penetrative 
insight of the professor's criticisms. "Thus he opens by bidding us not expect to see 
Julius Owsar in the Ospitol, as Sulla’s “carelessly belted boy.” Left or rightin ' 
the Hall of the Emperors, or in the arcade of the Oonservatore’s palace, bust and 
colossal statues show no trace of curled and persuasive young patrician, but the hard- 
DR emperor, bony, elderly, bald, not affablo nor magnanimous. Achilles’ 
tender he says, was the heel; that of Julius Oæsar the crown. Of his heir, & 
fine bust in Parian marble, excavated early in this century, freah as from the master's 

io, preserves the vratsemblable likeness of the young Ootavius. The resulta of 
a shrewd scrutigy leave the impressions of a clear brow, a fine smile, a kindly 
jadgment, a tow ensemble of features suggesting Horace’s “aurea mediocritas.” _ Bo 
ittle foppish was apr a vina t AE rac in dress, ho grudged so much 
the tonsorial tedium, that he would divide the between two tonsors, inni 
each at a respective ear, while he read some book, and did not note wh his 
operators wrought in concert. Augustus’s best portrait as a mature man was dug 
ap in the Campagna in 1863, and now stands in the Bratchio Nuovo in the 
atican. Jn the débris of the magnificent villa of Livia, his wife, was found, 
not &soore of years ago, the most beantiful statue of Augustus extant, It lay in 
fragmenta, pieced almost imperceptibly by Tener&ni, and confirms Suetonius’s 
praise of an uncommonly fine figure, in pleasing attitude, with face and action 
stamped with gentlest majesty. Rydberg seems un to averting the sus- 
picions of poisoning and demoniacal plotting which mar the fame of Livia; but we 
sympathize to the with bis fair and temperate rehabilitation of Augustus, a prao- 
tical mass of testimony being adduoed to ify, if not wholly to dispel, the charges of 
falseness, h isy, villany, which Gibbon and Ampére have laid against him in 
brief or in detail , Neither extant statues nor the contamporary monuments and 
traditions of Augustus bewray aught worse than shrewdness and quiet cheerful 
bearing; and if, says Rydberg, his love of the Republic was Platonts, he may be 
pisc for seeing thut the time was pest for restoring it, and that his more worthy 
réle and purt was io breathe life into the State institutions and strive to raise 
men and depeuperize the people. And though, of courso, his detractors 
ascribed this to hypocrisy, it is matter of history that Augustus twice offered to 
abdicate. Apropos of his survey of the statues of Tn i1 Bydberg vindi- 
cates the pringiple of “natural selection" in the Hall of the Emperors in the 
Oapitoline Gallery. There is, he notes & fine regular type, more or less, in the 
Julian race; a coarfer, tall-offlcer mould about the Flavian dynasty; in the race 
of the Antonine? a spiritual look in their features, disclosing 4' striving after 
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higher form of life—an ethical form—to escape death” (p. 30). When he compares 
the buat of young Octavius, found at Ostia, with those of young Tiberias in the 
leteran Gallery and the Museum at Naples, the Swedish critic sees the hint which 
has led many to suspect a nearer connection than step-son and siep-sire between 
them; though in the one the expression grows darker, harder, moro artificial with 
years, in the other more illumined with peace and clemency. And an interesting 
train of thought is opened by the contemplation of such statues of Tiberius ns the 
colossal head found at Vet in 1811, and another now in the same gallery (the Museo 
Chiarumonti), tracing, as he puts it, the advance or progress of Augustus’ heir 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death till he sinke in Acheron. This helps 
Bydberg to accept in Ampbére's criticism, that there is more repose in Tiberius’ 
brow than in that of Augustus. Itis so fur true, but attributable to the former 
exhibiting more working of mind, observation, and study of character, the latter 
more brooding of thought. Still Rydberg does warm justice to Tiberius’ talents as 
a great commander, ind points out in extenuation of his faults the grave exouses for 
a growth of distrust and suspicion which became gradually fixed: his reasonable 
suspicions of hia mother Livia; hia bitter exchange of his first wife's love, for State 
reasons, for the embraces of Julia, who betre ed Bin honour; his abundant grounds 
for a faith in Sejanus' self-devotion, and yet the palpable and bare-fnoed treason of 
that very Sejanus. It is of one of those instances, the second, that Rydberg’s trens- 
lator writes thus, in p. 38, and it may serve as & of his average style :— 
“From the circle that snrrounded him with cold caleulations and insidious snares, 
he broke loose in his love for his first wife. State reasons snatohed her from his 
embrace and bound him to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, who violated the proud 
man’s honour. Years after the separation, as Tiberius was one day walking in one 
of the streets of Rome, chance willed that be and his first wife should meet. As 
they passed each other, he stood still and gazed after her; the mocking look 
vanished; the hard features softened; and he who reckoned emotion a shame and 
least of all would bare his feelings to the crowd, burst iio teara. Hoe had sem 
the happiness of his life go by him.” 

ås V. edad are clearly seen, and rightly taken Btehrs for a warning, no histo- 
rian can hope entirely to bilitate Tiberius, still it is possible to make much of 


his faults, foiblea, and inte, and in the result to depict one of the “ mightiest 
figures in the gloomy style thet bistory knows.” When we under Rydborg's 
idance, from Tiberius to Caligula, it is to learn his too, in marble. 


disclose & dwarfed mental growth through aping of Tiberius, whom he acoom- 
us d Oapri And this corresponds ind the judgment of Tacitus. But, as 

ydberg observes, there was this fundamental difference between Oali and gnis 
model—that while Tiberius was sly and uae e his cruelty, Oaligula was 
thoughtless and naughty. The clue to his inner world was his faith in his strength 
of ind hip hana Bonds consisted with signal cowardice. Had we space, 
we might dive into the succeeding reigns of Oleudius and Nero for even more 
curious, lively, and stirring anecdote and research, calculated to commend our 
English echolars to a comparison of the Roman Emperors of Vitor ydhong with 
our own Merivale. But enough may have been done to kindle a of inquiry, 
and we commend hearlily to our readera the m ing Roman Days which 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo. have done so m to present fitly and 
pleasantly before English readers. $ 


MIDRT a number of editions and translations of classical books awaiti 


notice on our lib table, priority seems due to this new attempt of Sir 
U. Du Oane (The gone of Homer, Books i-xiL Translated into English 
verse, with notes and Sir Charles Du Oane, K.O.M.G. william 
Blackwood & Bons: Edi i and Ten m, 1880), —e moiety of the immortal "Epic 


of the Sea,” done, asit haz been done by none of his ig ya Iq into Ohapman’s 
Ballad Metre, Sir Charles has evidently studied the hter& of the subject, qua 
tranalation, with reference to his choice of a metre, and while admitting much 
sympathy for Bir Francis Doyle’s proposal of rendermg the Odyssey in many metres, 
according as its variety of thought, feeling, passion, and imagination suits best blank 
verse, the ballad metre, the rhymed heroic, or the 8 ian, has finally chosen the 
second of these for his instrument, and by it elosiod to stand or fall. o have no 
fear of the latter alternative for hmm. He brings to his task com t sobolarship, 
a quick correct oar, and unerring oommon-gense. He has cut himself adrift from 
those perplexing questions of unity and personality of author, which in truth con- 
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stitute as little the charm: as the interest of the Iliad and Odyssey, and believes in 
one and one only Homer as the author of both, and in the voritable Achilles and 
on, Hector and Andromache, Helen, Menelaus and Paris, Nausicaa and 
her maidens, Penelope and Ulysses, who, are portrayed in the'one or the other. 
No doubt, aa he allows, such problems have been discussed in time and present 
with abundant ability and research, “but their determination ei way cannot 
affect the grand manner of the original, or the merits or demerits of the tranalator's 
version.” To which sound consolation it is reasonable to add ‘that when the day of 
reaction comes for scholars and politicians, it is likely to bring a good time for plain- 
sailers, for those who love the poet for himself and his lays, and are not exercised in 
a Medean chopping of him into minute pieces, and strewing the ents where the 
chorizontes Or roloeorordeta will Gir Oharles, it seems, i .this transla- 
tion—which, from the tale of Tes adventures, as told at the Phmacian’ 
Court, Books ix.-xii., to the half of the TORT entire—the monotony of a 
voyage round Cape Horn. He has well done what he has attempted. our 
limite preclude a number of extracta here, we shall find room for a specimen from the 
opening of the Sixth Book anent Nausicaa and her linen-washing maidens, and con- 
. gratulate him, so far as he has gone, on the elegant and reudable version, which is 
entitled to rank near Lord Derby’s Iliad. The we cite is Athené’s speech, 
in the semblance of Dymss's Daughter to sleeping Nausicds, and her after-return 
to Olympus, of which the degoription has been so often imitated. (Od. vi. 25-47, of. 
E. T., p. 108, 24-49). 
“s Why did thy mother bear in thee so negligent a child ? ^ 
Vat i the marriage day fnr theo right quiokly dosing Ligh. 
is the or thee 
*'When thou th opt don thy n ai doth & bride etis 
And change of raiment give the who speed thee to thy home. 
For thus 'mid men our womenkind get honour and good name, — x 
And father dear and mother too joy in thbir daughter's fame. - 
Haste to the washing place at dawn, and quicker bo , ` 
The Mion pan T cr work mil fo thee to Š 
F thy masid full soan the days will all have sped— 
- Amidst our people men are fain e'en now with shee to wed 
The lords of our Pheacian land, the race of which thou'rs bred. - oe 
But oome, do thou when morn begins anew the day 
Seek out, and with entreaty fond thy noble father pray 
That he will bid his grooms for thee a mule-drawn car 
Tey flowing menties, And thy eee ohoios ry to bear. . 
. Thus for th better be, than henoe afoot to go— 
'. For ‘swixt the cisterns and the town long way lios to and fro.’ 
‘She e and of Olympus sought forthwith the lofty crest, 
, ' TWhereon they say th’ eternal seat of the t gods doth rest — 
vı 7 — That seat secure whereon the blasts of rude winds never blow, - sat 
Nor ever is it wet with rain, nor with mow; 
But round it spreads without a ol the firmament serene, 
And o'er it floats for evermore a light of silvery sheen.. . - 
, There endless days the blest gods paas in jo , and c +, 
E tAnd thither having warned the maid did wing her £^ 
Pba Tonk (Ens onto Kors esusotcaoreiende fo tbe original will show us that 
TÀ 88 rois: rapacyelr of xe à Eyewrat. 
And if we refer to Messrs. Riddell & Merry's edition, it will be found that Sir Oharlos 
is at one with what Mr. Merry considers the most probable interpretation. dyarra 
hag here a special application to the. torohlight procession (IL xviii. 402; Hesiod 
Bout. 278), in which the bride was conducted to her new home by the’ bride- 
groom and'his friends. To such a pageant ahe oould add by giving those who took 
in it handsome dresses. apuma of the return to Olympus snd ita noble 
iption, Bir-Oharles aptly quo e almost as noble imitation by Lucretius (iii. 
18), an apt parallel from Tennysou’s Passing of Arthur, and an apter still perhaps 
from the same poet’s poem of Lucretius, which we give— ~ - : . A : 
ze : * The gods who haunt - 
The lucid interspace of world and world : Do. 
' - .Where never oreeps.a& cloud, or moves a wind, - ' > -r 
nr Pe Nor ever falls the least white star of mow, re’ i 
3 f Nor over lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sarrow mounts to mar 
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In the context, which relates what followed, and how the wain mules were 

equipped and sped, we note the translators eral consonance with the Greek and 
ita best interpreters. Thus the wain in v. 70 was óweprepéy dpapviay, “ with upper 
framework fit its destined load to bear ;” and it wonld seem that, coupled with dpaputay, 
the substantive implies that the cart had an upper and movable addition, whether 
hood or awning, as a hay waggon has ita movable sides. id edod warrolyy in 
vv. 76-77 is satisfactorily paraphrased in the translator's fino, * Her needmente in a 
roomy chest her mother did provide;" and the lvely rendering of the effect of 
Nausicaa’s whip (al d'Éuoror ravvorro, 83)—'' nor Bagged across the plain'"—does full 
poetic justice to the original, and agrees substantially with Merry’s requirement of 
‘a pace constant rather than rapid." This commentator suggests that we should 
translate “they stepped straight on without flagging.” At v. 90, Sir Oharles 
Du Cano very Wisely andate Tpwyew aypeory perindda * on herbage sweet to fare,” 
ignoring the specialities of “ couch-grass” and “dog-tooth grass," which for divers 
grounds this or that commentator have considered to be meant. 


ST we are on the subject of the Odyssey, it is fitting to mention (we can do 
etic mara) the Meus Gom the Clarendon Preas: thu yout df 4. Completa 
Ooncordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of Homer, to which ts added A 

Concordance to the Parallel Passages in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns, by Henry 
Dunbar, M.D., Member of the General Oouncil, University of Edi . Itis 
based, we learn, on Seber’s “ Index Homericus,” and has been compi from the 
text of Ameis (1874) for the Odyssey, and that of Baumeister for the Hymns and 
Epi , and is meant to range ga a companion to Prendergast's “ Concordance to 
the Miad.” Unless we are mistaken, the author of this elaborate tribute to the 
grand old poet is the son of the joint author of Dunbar and Barker's “ GreekLexicon,” 
which enjoyed a fair ciroulation some thirty years ; and the Concordance will be 
found deserving of the confidence of those who are led to use it, albeit conoordanoes 
serve no further than tracing 6 home, and are but one step on the road to 
the drift and interpretation. As an illustration of what we mean, in v. 80 of the 
we have been hovering around, oocurs the phrase «les xurAdouiro, in oonneo- 
ion with the golden cruse of oil with which Arete equip Nausicaa. Dr. Dunbar 
minutely chronicles the line, and that of course was all he had to do. If, however, 
we look for the word in Ebeling's “ Lexicon Homericum" (Teubner, Leipsio, 1880), 
the ninth fascicle of the second volume of which lies bafore us, we shall be enabled to 
trace it to a common root with és. xvrAós = ungo: lavo. xvrAos yàp rò pef Garos 
Draoy of Sohol Mr. Merry connects yirkoy with xurds, as púràn with durds, and 
says ite technical sense is a mixture of oil and water called bdp faor, for bathers. - 
ActeGa comprehends both processes of bathing and anointing? Wherever we 
ve tested Dr. Dunbar's Concordance, we have never found it at fault. Of 
Bbeling’s Lexicon, however, as a whole, we should consider the value to a keen 
student and scholar immeasurably greater. 
It is a “big jump" from Homer to Theoorrtus, from the old epic bard to the dainty 
ral strains of the Alexandrian school, and it involves a great gap in the interim. 
ut Mr. Lang's rendering of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus into foglah prose is so 
memorable a work, as much perhaps for ite comprehensive introductory essay as 
for its generally happy and translation, thatit would be wrong not to notice 
it, though it be but briefly and incompletely, at the flood. With the senso and 
taste we should have be aeo Mr. adopts for his text of Theocritus the 
Bishop of Linooln's second edition, Cambri 1872, of Bion and Moschus, Ziegler ; 
and, unlike some of his oritics, he has abstained from falling foul of past tranalators, 
whom other Theocritean scholars, English and foreign, have not scorned to commend 
and quote. The truth is that in the mterpretation and translation of Theocritus 
this country has not been behindhand during the last half century, as might be 
soon from an essay or two in the earlier volumes of this Rxvizw on the chief bucolic 
poet and his compeers, Bion and Moschus. The researches and corrections of years 
would, no doubt, show some few trips in the prose version of Bohn's Olassical Series, 
but of this we are certain, that it is most unfair to relegate it io the rank of a 
“orib,” and that even where literality is the professed and paramount oonmderation, 
it aims in version and notes at reedablensas, and, as far as is compatible, lucidity of 
le Then we have such versions as that of res and Kynaston, and the two 
itions of Paley. So that Mr. Lang has had & task for tracking on which he has 
enjoyed the pioneering labours of others, and so would be, we doubt not, inclined to 
deprecate too highflown a meed of praise. In accomplishing dor the bucolic poeta 
à . 
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. the same good work which, in conjunction with Mr. Butcher, he did for the Odyssey - 
tier ago, he has well and truly fulfilled a noteworthy servioe, wrought out a quo- 
le version as a whole, and seldom to our critical eye vontured ora fanoiful, “ dy 
or too recondite rendering of & phrase or epithet. ` "That, however, such. instances Jo 

(Ce M e a aed wat dnd says in the First Idyll 
(60 80) of the deep etra: aides bo 
nelli but it Tipi ee ei rr clap to a eubtle expression 
oft deof ^ intamination" as in Tang’s version, But it still kes maiden for ma. 
But we cannot too highly the broad line ofthe tranalator's osaa, in which 
he has contented ed ei the division into Idylle rural and epic, those which. 
he.sang, as his country folk still sing (oi»vopa par’ 4. eben ee 
vii. 56, soe eres p. 47), &nd those for whioh he ei ra pastoral 
ditties, aftor the of Philetas and Cos, and un the pois Pis of 
Alexandrian Ptolem yet no Hnglish essayist has given us a more vivid 
picture of this vast tian city as it wus in ite zenith while Ptolemy segre 
reigned, and it is well worth the reader's to cull from pp. xxvri.-xrx., if not 
from Athensus v. 26 in Schweighaeuser’s eye or in Bohn's hraná lacum, the descrip- 
tion of the dp Pi ar rs or banquet of the Hilder Ptolemy, on admitting his son to ease 


his throne. Lang has distinct. the three chief characteristioa of 
the early Alexandrian age are, (1) Orien pe en ee ; (3) its 
uenoe of the Head 


emphatically literary epoch, dominated b in 

us, which favoured the little a of "Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 

and did not frown on théir modified and fragmentary apio hymns e 
ger pan pisker al arb hin. as the essayist shows in & very pregnant an 

lives again, though the Alexandrian pictures perished long ago, in 

oe E MON 

in an is pi resemblance between 

the works of tho Tdylista and arin eile le in the buried cities of 

ial eia. but we may quote and Sua ihe to EUER writer's estimate of Theocritus 

ost genial of characters, pious as Greece counted piet rori should bo gii, 


the post of ova ad. aa tho E ota nap "southern world should be, 
above all with h LOI X T Bnat ' His lyre hag all the 


His is the last of all the perfect voices of Hellas ; after him none Sri With etd 
so steady or so mirthful” 

It were in vain, in suob limited space, to eull is gud E E uf 
the many-sided genius of Theocritus. - Perhaps the we seek, the harder the 


choice. “At any ral, fow exu conl surpass i ictorial grace the design on the 
iw-wood bowl of the fisherman, and the and the austere | circumventing the 
boy on the wall. Idyll FIM Mea “Beyond these an ancient flaherman and 
& rook are fashion rock whereon, with might and main, the old man 
dges gro nat for lis as one thatleboursstoutly. Thou wouldst say that he is 
YR AN kho might gf atina, eo pus tan since evel abont his neck, - 
hairot h he is; but his strength is as the strength of youth. Now, divided hut a 
little space the sea-worn old man, is a vineyard laden well with fire-red clusters, 
„and on the rough wall a little lad watches the ap nlii there. Round him 
two she-foxes are skulking, and one goes alo yin Fome a Carota Ho ripa 
grapes, and the other M her conning to the sorip, and vows 
Renee eee ee nore ahs Sound Mn iion ^ astlass. = ies are 
a pretty locust-cage with stalks of an it wi an 
panes has he of his sorip, and of the vines, pa, than delight in p s Itis 
mem niens ey ws Me ine Whale perio une AF i geal MnM is the 
description. The rough wall on which the boy site is the seme rough wall of rough 
stones and brambles (apar im lapidibus ei s senibus constructa) with which TThoocritus 
was familiär (seo Id. vii. 22): the drift of the second she-fox is capable of satisfactory 
interpretation on the ing of the text as Wordsworth has it. Sr aie 
turum ess6, Ses esculeniis s surreptia ad siccitatem 


Mickey ed cored Man a a a 
to wit, the invocation of such a fate HA En A 

Theseus’ oblivion of fair-treesed Ariadne of old in Dis. prd ecu 

beasts to the grove of Artemis in sacred show, the- sein UE 
assignation and stolen meeting of her and her fickle lover. We have but two doubta 
as to the accuracy of, the whole version. In v. 88, which uei neg dents 
oftentimes my waxed wan as the colour of boxwood," would it not have been 
& round hint to qa opt for wokAde the sense’ of “ prorsus" " utterly," which Wolf . 
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ag aa at Plat. Phedon, p. 25. in, if as Bishop Wordsworth notes, £u»! in 
v. 139 is " intransifivum" ''reolinavi," is it not oorreoter to translate as Rumpel in 
his “ Lexicon Theocriteum” would do— I leaned me back, taking his hand, on the 
-soft bed,” than as Lang does, "I took his hand and drew him down on the soft bed 
beside me?" We do not deny that there is something to be said for taking ousa . 
for “I made him recline.” ould that we could prosent to our readers one or two 
snatches of the fifth Idyll the scene of which is Southern Italy, the interlocutors 
Comatas and Lacon, the dialogue a ribald debate in pastoral mannar : of the seventh, 
the Coan harvest feast, and the songs and entertainment of the poot and his friends 
by Lycidas and his host, Or we might pick out “Tho Fishermen" (Id. xxi), & 
. Salis us picture of bucolic life on the late sea brink, with its homely traits and 
ractical;philosophy; “ The Gossips” (Id. xv.), where the ladies’ " r," as Mr. 
Eang suggest, ia guy natum and as little changed as in 2.000 is the song of the 
birds. Moschus might yield us from the “Lament for Bion” his famous contrast 
babween mallows and mortals, and two or three pictorial touches from his idyll anent 
* Huropa and her Bull" Bion offers his “Boy and Love” and his “Lament for 
Adonis,” and in all these Mr. Lang hss done his models ample justice. Driven, 


however, to a sharp nnd decisive choice, we pitch upon & natural picture 
from the thirteenth aay Hylas and Heracles, a wherein it is conceivable 
that T'heooritus was no 


loth to measure himself (with the odds in his pini be iran 
his contemporary poet, Apollonius, of the Argofsutica. The chances were certainly 
in favour of the idyllis& over the would-be neo-Epio poet. Our extract describes 
khe landing of the Argonauta and ravishment of Hylas.—Idyll xri., B1—52, expdyres 
gos oo TN TUER 
“Then they went forth upon the shore, an à b br su in 
the late acura, and the multitude strewed one bed low! on the pisses for they 
found a meadow lying, rich in couches of strown and leaves. Thence they cut 
them pointed doe vos and deep marsh-gali And Hylas of the yellow hair, 
with a vemael of bronze in his (dera went to draw water against supper-time, for 
Heracles himself and the steadfast Telamon; for these comrades ain supped 
ever at one table. Soon was he aware of a spring, in a hollow land, and the rus 
grew thickly round it, and dick anlo aort, and green maiden-hair and blooming 
parsley and deer-grass, spreading through the marshy land. [n tho midst of the 
srater the nymphs were arra their dances, the sleepless nymphe, dread goddesses 
of the country people, Éunice, ,&nd Nychsia with her April eyss. And now 
the boy was holding out the wide-mouthed pitcher to the water, intent on dipping. it} 
but the nymphs all clang to his hand, for love of the Argive lad had fluttered the 
soft hearts of all of them. Then down he sank into the b water, headlong all, Ss 
svhen a star shoots flaming from the sky; plumb into the deep it fills, and a mate 
shouts out to the seamen, “up with the gear my lade, the wind is fair for asiling.” 
A very fair average instinot in the true idyllio descriptiveness. But that 
for dd jos in vv. and 51, we shonld translate "sheer" for “ headlong,” and 
“plumb,” we would not chango a word of translation, amidst all tho marsh plants 
and . Yet why should Nycheia because tdp bedmca be “ Nycheia with her 
. April eyes?" Why not“ with a look like spring 9" Rumpel in voce dáp explains, 
“onjus oouli tam hilares erant ut veris amegnitatem in se habere viderentur;" and 
aptly quotes Hor. Od. iv. 5-6: “ Instar veris enim vultas ubi tuus Affalsit populo," 
do. Why with April eyes rr.ther than May eyes P 
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HE last volume of Ths New Testament Commentary for lish Readers 
(Onssell, Petter, Galpin & Oo.) embraces the books from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to the end. Ths general plan of the ae” 1 already known 

to our readers through our notices of the two former volumes. In the present volume 
& special interest arises from the diversity of oontributors, of whom there are 
eight, as compared with four for the whole of the py Books. The volume also is 
considerably the longest of the three, and might have been shortened by the curtail- 
ment of some of the notes, which occasionally run into the Rorjatory voin, and 
even incorporate vérses of popular hymns. 
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The Epistles af the Captivity are taken by Oanon Barry, whose poi tof view may 
be seen in a passage in the Introduction, in-whioh he draws ho A pinoon bebween 
the subject of these Hpistles and those which sve Gone before. What, he asks, 
must follow upon the teaching of individual faith, which is contained in the Romans 
and Galatians? ‘The answer ia, the doctrine of the Church and ofthe Headship of 
Christ. And this doctrine, he points out, is eminently congenial to the ideas suggested 
ye ae ae a ese Epistles were written. “Of the three great 
of ancient civilization, the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman, two had 
already been laid hold of by Apostolic hands and fastened to'the Oross of Ohrist.” 
Now, in Imperial Rome, the Apostle set himself to teach the pranala #0 well worked’ 
out by the Romans, of the greatness of the comníunity, and of various ial 
relations among its members. In Mr. Been pero e work, that on the Theasa- 
- lonians and 1 Peter; we may notice, together with a style which needs to be formed . 
and chastened, many bold and some eocerítrio notes. He marks the threefold. 
division of body, and spirit in 1 Thesa. v. 28, as leaving room for the modern 
physical dottrines which connect the rational with the animal principle. ‘At 1 Pet. 
ti. 18, he shows that the dying of the Just for the Unjust lends no countenance to the 
doctrine of substitution, which he rejecta.: On the`other hand, he finds in the escha- 
tological teaching.of the Thessalonians, not an expansion of intimations contained 
in the words of our Lord, but ‘a ‘special revelation. . He interpreta the “quéndhing 
of the Spirit’ as such & reesion of spiritual impulses as may throw us ` 
into “the state wo were in before we were confirmed!” In the Exoursus on 2 These. 
ii, after a full and able statement of tho condition of the problem, he declares his own 
belief ma future a wiped AD Man*of Sin in the person of & Pope. And 
he adheres to the old (it might be thought, exploded) interpretation oli Oharity 
covering the multitude of sing, so~that a good case might be made for Justification 
by Love. The commentator on^the Pastoral Epistles is Canon Spence, who deals 
fairly and well with & subject which is in specie! need of illustration in this country. 
He perhaps somewha$ overstates his case w en he minimizes the high state of church 
‘organisation disclosed in these Hpi ; for, though each separate agency may be 
found in germ elsewhere, the case es very di t when they are all found in 
full bloom in one church; and unquestionably the pix ug Sie uted to Timothy 
and Titusis such as St. Pau! never claims for himself. is also hardly any 
recognition of the grand universaliam (the word is not used in the technical modern 
pense) which is the special theological feature of these ate es. Tur Bese te e 
Hebrews is treated by Mr. Moulton with the candour and learning which we should 
expect from him.- Ho &oquieeces, on the whole, in the weight of evidence which points to 
Apollos as the poene author, and hrings into próminenoe the pons DEEE DeERDET : 
this Epistle and the Book of Wisdom.’ ‘The notes are full, and the judgment shown 
in them well-poised, but sometimes, perhaps, lacking in sharpness &nd decision. The 
reader has to wait, sometimes wo mey say to wade; before ing sight of tho 
conclusion. It is not easy, for instance, to'see the precise paint which, in the com- 
mentator’s view, is occupied by the argument about Melchisedek. The Bt. James 
who wrote the piste ia believed by Mr. Punchard, who has undertaken that portion, 
to be identical with James the Leas; he places its com. ition before the Goun al of- 
Acta xv.; and he attributes the tone of.It, especially rotest against “ the faith 
whioh ia alone," to the necessity af combating a quististic tendency derived from 
the far Hast, which had given birth to B ism there, and showed itself in the 
Essence and Therapeute and in certain sects of Ohristians. The social and political 
condition revealed by this Epistle, and so forcibly brought out by M. Renan, is not 
noticed. The question as to the 2nd Epistle of Petar and that of Jude are dealt. 
with by Mr. Plummer, who, while giving candidly the arguments on the other mide, 
yet inclines to the acceptance of the genuineness of both Hpistles. He admits that 


parts of Jude are taken from 2 Peter, bub in the way, not of iarigm, but of 
assimilation. The Epistles of Bt. John are taken by Mr. Sinclair, whose introduc- 
tion, besides the necessary critical points, deals with a few special We 


could wish that he had included in some fuller historical estimate of the here- 
gies combated in such passages as See es 3. Of the verse of the three heavonly 
witnesses, ho says, roundly: “ There is ya jn all literature more demon- 
strably spurious.”. The treatment of the A ypee by Mr. Hh Carpenter will be 
felt by minds at once oritical and orthodox to be the most sati ry which it has 
hitherto received. The method of interpretation followed is mainly that adopted 
in the very valuable Lectures by Dr. Vaughan. The earlier date (A.D. b) is aop; 
the Visions are viewed, not as literal predictions, but as inspired views of history 
taken from’ diffrent pointe, and in reference to different objecta, and oa | 
their fulflment not so much in one external event es in the coming, throug 
. 
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successive epochs, in spirit and power, of the Dominion of Ohrist. To Irenæus 
or Poea, Mr. Carpenter well says, the Ohristendom of to-day, as oom 
with the era of Nero or Domitian, would be acknowledged to be a reign of Ghrist 
and of, His sainte; and actually, zm the present day, St Paul and St. John 
have much more power over mankind than those who rule by physics! force. 
But the acknowledgment of this does not interfere with the hope of a more 
complete realisation of the Kingdom in the to come. The interprotation of 
the Symbols is rightly sought in the parallel Pa of Hebrew Prophesy ; but 
too little use is made of the events of contemporary history, which pague EE 
are a powerful element in their formation. It is not even r ized that Nero 
stands before the mind of the séer as the typical representative of the power of lust 
and blood which is designated as the Wild Beast, It may be ho that this work 
of Mr. Oarpenter’s-will do much to put an end to the ess and arbitrary methods 
which havo been so commonly employed in England for the interpretetion of the 
Apocal . If so, this will be by no means the least of the many services rendered 
by Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary to English readers of the New Testament. 


qus Speakers Commentary ew Testament), Vol. IT. (John Murray), contains the 

Gospel according to St. John and tha Acts of the Apostles, the former by Canon 

"Westoott, the latter by Oanon Oook and Bishop Jacobson. "The Introduction is 

an elaborate treatise of 90 , divided into (1) The Authorship of the Gospel; (2) 
Tta Sine. plan, style, &o., o Ita characteristics; (4) Ita relation to the 8 
tists, the Apooalypee, and the Epistles of St. John; and (5) Its history. Canon 
W'estoott's mind moves in & somewhat different plane from that of most men, and 
is eminently uncontroversial. We have no essay on Buch e question as that of 
Miracles, and the views of the Tubingen critics are hardly noticed: indeed, the ques- 
tion concerning the day of the Orucifixion on which they have raised ao h & 
superstructure is left entirely aside. On the other hand ee the 
Gospel are treated with the utmost fulness and pathy: design of St. John 
is taken from chap. xx. 31, as baing to set forth Jesus (for the Jews) as the Christ, 
and (for humanity generally) aa the Son of God. Tiia Song MET MR ib must 
have been at the close of E Age, accounta for the choice of the ovents 
narrated, and the manner in which the call of the Gentiles or the origin of the 
Sacramenta aro dealt with, and gives the Gospel ita character as supplemental and as 
an eirenicon, It isa Mi urela on of Ohrist, first to the world? and thon chaps, xiii.- 
xxi.) to His disciples. St. John’s knowledge of the facts of the social condition of the 
Jews and the geography of Palestine, the enumeration of the witnesses or evidenceg to 
Obrist adduced in-the Gospel, the description of the manner in which the discourses 
are sometimes ded, sometimes condensed, and the connection of Bt. John’s 
Gospels with his Hpistles, are sections to which special attention may be called. The 
Notes, which are both full and exact, draw out the inner meaning of our Lord’s words 
and those of the Hvangelist on which the writer opera! desires to fix attention. 
They contain also, in the sections and their titles, a ind of analysis. But perhaps a 
monat of the bme of thought in the discourses might with advantage havo been 
substituted for the elaborate accounts of old expositions of such passages as the 158 
fishes. - There is nothing new in Osnon Wostoott’s St. John, but much to deepen 
and vivify our impressions of the teachings of the Gospel. The Introduction to the 
Acts by m Oook is clear and sensible. The object of the book is assumed to be 
historical, not doctrinal—namély, to give an acoount of the planting of Chvienenity, 
first in Palestine, and then in Gentile cities, culminating with St. Paul's wor. 
in Rome, A full analysis is given of its contents, and after sections on the author- 
ship, the discourses, the sources of information, and the place and time of publication, 
the Introduction closes with a statement (less full, as regards continental writers than 
might be desired), of works helpful for the interpretation. Bishop Jacobeon’s notes 
are of the most simple and business-like character. 


HEE Annotated Bible, by the Rer. J. H. Blunt ie Testament, 2 vols. quarto, 
including the A : Rivingtons), is a work of somewhat the same score as 
. , "The New Testament Oommentary for lish Readers,” though far lees full and 
-origmal It is almost vee dii ws: by Mr. lant hinself, and such a work is almost 
beyond the reach even of his laboriousnessand versatility.: The Introductory matter is 
very well put together, and gives specimens of the Hebrew and Greek and the Old 
ish versions, such as may enable the ordinary reader to see the bearing of 
ical questions, The Notes are explanatory rather than orftical; and the tredi- 
tional and ecolesitstical point of view is accepted throughout, somé two-thirds of 
Palms being assigned to David, and the arguments for the later date of Isaiah x1.-Lrvi. 
* 
e ? e 


bd 
. 
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being treated as sheer infidelity. In the Introductory ions, Mr. Blunt has not. 
quite escaped ingocnraciea, such as the statement that Jerome undertook his revision 
af the Latin New Testament at the est of Augustine, But his work,has con- 
siderable value, and will not fail to be af great use to those who accept his ecclesias- 
tical standpoint. ; 


ON NORRIS'S New Testament (Riri ) contains the text of the Autho- 
rized Version, with various readings in lish, MS app with notes printed. 
from his interleaved Testament. He son ral and modestly, that scholars 

will find nothing new in it, but that, in the T udtehda of such works, the explana- * 
tions which have satisfied his mind are likely to be hélpful to many who ask the same, 
questions about the New Testament which he has asked. 


- N the Authorship of Ecclesiastes (Mromillan & Oo.) we have the ines ded an 
I anonymous writer to re-establish the Solomonic authorship of that in 

the supposed interests of orthodoxy. This contention involves: the extremely 
prosaic assertion that the book claims to be written by Solomon. This modo of 
oe ‘functions of oriticiam must invalidate the criticism to all fair minds. 
It ma: com to the saying of Tillemont quoted by Gibbon, about an moon: , 
venient fact of Church history: “ Cette circonstance est si peu édifiante qul vaut 
mieux travailler à la détruire qu’à la maintenir!” to which Gibbon merely adds, 
“ An admirable canon of criticiam !” 


ANON FARRAR’S Lafs and Work of 8t. Paul (Ogasell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) is 
already well known. As St. Jarome said of his own works, eve ing that he 
writes ia at once caught up. It has been often asked—indeed Canon Farrar hir - 

self asks tn the Preface—whether there was need or'room for another Life of St. Paul, 

when those of Lewin, and of Conybeare and Howson, we may add of M. Renan, are 80 

recent and go full? But the interest in St. Paul is inexhaustible. No one will object 

to any fresh contribution to our knowledge of him, or any original presentation of his 

work. The pictorial illustrations, which m the other English lives of St. Paul, and 

especially in Mr. Lewin's, add so much vividness to our & ahon ad ei 
the 


career, are entirely absent from the present work. But ustrations from con- 
temporary hi , and those Spee ae pees of religious life, are as full as, and 
much more just, than*those of M. Renan. e special features in which Mr. Farrar 


may claim to have added to what had been attempted before him are, lst, the copious 
made of Jewish and Rabbinical lore [the excursus at the end of vol. i on “ Bt. 
PáulaH igi," throws light upon many individual in the Epistles, and 
upon the T gen ; and, 2ndly, that which the Preface points out to have 
been éepecially aimed at—the effort to exhibit the inner workings of the Apoetie's 
mind, and to vivify the reader's ar on of the Epistles by.connecting them 
with the life. Whether the claim to “give an impression of the ‘inmost heart of. 
Bt. Paul's th ' in each of its phases has been made good, will be doubted b 
those who think the teaching as to the Ohristian community to be quite as mar 
an object of the Epistles of the Oaptivity as their Christology, and who trace in the 
Pastoral Epistles quite & new theological conception as well as & new phase of Ohurch 
organisation. Bub unquestionably the Oanon has known how to set forth by-his 
eager rhetoric the workings of the e's mind, both in its tender moods and in 
thoge of vehament controversy, He also known how to exhibit the feelings of 
"the Apostle’s adversaries, as in the description of the Judaizers against whom the 
Hine toe eons was written, in colours only too life-like in their darkness. 
: leads-to an observation upon the highly rhetorical character of the style of 
this work. This character is 80 obvious, it has drawn away the attention of 
some critios from the genuine merita of the writer. It is undoubtedly a blot which 


offends men of taste and But it is an unchecked exuberance of real convic- 
tion pee apg We may dishke a bat oe of the violent feel of the 
Jews against Bt. Paul, couched in unexplained of the Talmud: “ Al, the 


marth, one of the Galilwan Minwn—the man who blasphemed the Thorah, caught 
es Big him into the Temple a Gentile dog, an uncircumcised ger.” But no one 
can 


e ens such As Mei of ing is the unaffected esr of & mind 
roughly s in subject. e may object to expreesions in the description 
- of the shipwreck, like “ swirling wake,” “ k fell with a great splash,” “a wal. 


," “castaways of a derelict; but the facts behind these words are 

y ascertained and weighed. We must take men and books as we find them. To 

many minds, highly rhetorical passages hike that which describes the feelings of the 
Judaic Ohurch at Jerusalenron St. Paul's last visit, or that which sets the 
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dangers of the Corinthian Chureh which called forth the first" Epistle, will have 
brought a realization of ecenes in the life of the early Ohurch such as they could 
have obtained nowhere else. 


E have before us four courses of Bampton Lectures :—Mr. Jackson's Dooirine: 
of Retribution (Hodder & Stoughton, 1875); Prebendary Rows Ohrisitan 
l idences viewed in Relation to Modern "lhoughi (Norgate, 1877); Mr. 
Wrights Zechariah and his Prophecies in Relation to Modern Oriticiem pert & 
SuSE AN 1878); nnd Mr. Waoe's Foundations of Faith (Pickering, 1879) ; and we 
are thus enabled to glance at the general tendency of &pologetios in connection with 
this Institution. 


We cepe aside Mr. Wright's Lectures on Zechariah as e foreign element, 
destitute alike of the apologetic and edificatory elements which the Bampton Sermon- 
Lectures are meant to combine. They are in no sense apologetic, since the author, 
though vindicating the unity of the book, declares himself quite indifferent to it as an 
article of faith.. The sermon element is completely non-existent. The lectures 
consist of a long and laboured commentary on the Tox which, though it has its 
merits as the work of a Hebraist, and as b ing out the historical scenes connected. 
(or supposed to be connected) wrth the prophecy, cannot be said to be remarkable 
for M ien or for insight. When tt is smd that, in defiance of the whole tenor of 
prophetical criticism since Davison and Arnold, the latter p of the book are viewed 
ori a8 minute predictions of the times of the Macca (the prophecy in chap. 
xi. 7, for instanoe, of the * three shepherds cut off in one month,” being interpreted 
as a statement, made somewhere about 480 ».c., that it would oome to pass that 
in the thirty years between 171 and 142 3.0. " by means of the valorous deeds of 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, the three evil shepherds, Antiochus iphanee, 
Antiochus Eupator, and Demetrius" would be “ summarily out off,”), we fear that 
most enlightened students of prophecy will turn away from the task of reading this 
work og from labour spent in vain. 


The three other courses of Lectures indicate a i and salutary change im 
Christian Apologetics, the tendency to insist upon the livmg moral power of the 
l as constituting ita paramount claim to our Booe oe. Mr. Jackson does. 
not dwell upon Retribution mn any formal manner (indeed, his dealing with 1t might be 
said to be & favourable instance of what has been called “words thrown out at e 
great subject”), but as the ultimate fact in which is involved the supreme importance 
of the moral and spirituullife. Of that life, which is dealt with as one under all 
varieties, the Ohristian revelation is the great quickener, and the ‘general =e eee 
is that it stands out supreme, as the highost object of man’s thought and endeavour, 
separate from and superior to the objecta of the physical sciences, whether our start- 
ing-point be the universal intuitions of man ing right and God and judgment, 
or an induction from the facts of human life and society. It must be contessed that 
the method followed by Mr. Jackson is not clear; and it is difficult to make out, even 
from. the lectures which profess to give “the subject in perspective,” or “ first 
principles,” what the four points are to which he tells us his arguments are 
addressed. But the historioal scenes which he depicts, and the quotations from 
sceptical writers which he adduoes, are ially vrvid and apt; andthe reader oannot 
but be impressed with the sense that he is addressed by one who pleads earnestly 
and ably in a cause of tho vital importance of which he is thoroughly convinced. 


Mr. Wace's Lectures from the now well-known excellencies of his style, far 
clearer than those last touched upon. The foundations of the faith whioh they 
descrıbe are wholly moral—the conscience of man and his presentiment of retribution, 
and the conviction of a fatherly power ruling the world and revealing Himself in 
Scripture and in Ohrist. Perhaps the title “ Exemplifications of Faith" would con- 
vey & more accurate idea of the contents of Professor Waoe's work. It discusses the 
faith shown in the Old Testament and demanded by our Lord; the faith of the Early 
Ohurch, of the Reformation, and finally of the Church of England. The nist 
whom the author specially combats is Hume as lately reproduced by Protcasor 
Huxley; but he also combats the tendency which he calls “a minimising theology,” 
which attempts to do away with the difficulties of Revelation. He takes the Bible, 
the miracles, the creeds, as & whole, and even declares that “it is precisely in the 
most mysterious doctrines of our creed, in those which makg the stron demand 
on faith, and are the most remote from any possilulity of scien&ifio verification, that 
Christian souls find their support and refuge under the burdens of the flesh and 
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torments of the spirit.” ‘When he speaks of the creeds (wo are not sure whether he 
molido ine MUHcUA qus HINT M (no Damini reesion of faith, or accepts the 
expression, '' Ages of Faith,” as justly applied to the Middle Ages, or says that there 
has been no mistake ‘in attributing extreme im ce to those variations of faith 


- even on points apparently secondary, by which Ohristendom has been, and is Bo 


grievously divided,” we may think that the author is looking too exclusively to one 
side of the question; but it is tho moral value of faith, as an integral factor of human 
life, which he is vindicating; and we may set against those utterances those which 
declare that faith is pansy: and. all church authority secondary; that faith, 
like all our faculties, is lable to misdirection ; that “we advance in faith so farasreason 
and conscience are allowed to accompany us, but no farther;” and that the glory of 
the Ohurch of England is that it allows ita proper place to the various elements of 
individual faith, science, reason, conscience, and ecclesiastical order. Professor Wace 


is & sound Protestant; and, of all the important documents in the notes, which ' 


„contain extracts from Origen against Oelsus, Athanasius on the Incarnation, 
Hilary’s account of his conversion, Dollinger’s protest against the Vatican decrees, 


and various essays of Professor Waoo's, corroborations from M. Bersier’s . 


sermons, none is more interesting, and from none probably has the author drawn 
his i iion more direotly, than Luther on Christan i , which shows that 
the fait h preached by Luther was no matter of mare feeling, but a sympathetic assent 
of the whole nature to the moral character af God, MEI Hades re & similar 
oharaoter in man. » i 


before all other.evidenoes. It is a force different from those which energize in 


Mosley, and to affirm— 1st, that the supreme of Ohrist is a far ler 
evidence than that of any miracle; and Zndly, that it was and is cognizable by the 
-ordinary faculties of men without miraculous aid. These important principles are 
worked out in reference to the historical nature and unity of our Lord's character, to 
the light afforded by Bt. Paul's Hpistles and by the writmgs of the early Fathers, to 
the oéntrast of Ohristian teaching with that of philosophy, to the reality of the resur- 
rection, and to tHe'docbrine of bape wtp The are supplemented by special 
dissertations, which are worthy of the reputation which Mr. Row has justly earned as 
a candid vindicator of the moral and historical supremacy of the Ohristian revelation. 
Todel these Lectures ' make us ask a further quistiony wheter te on not be 
le for such writings to become less merely apologetic, and more positive, more 
D otrastve, and ashe comet more ready to admit the mistakes of Christian 
and the to be found in their antagonista, When Mr. Jackson quotes 
m Hume one of the best ents for the divine nature and ite image in man, 
when Mr. Waoe quotee from Hurley the statament that “if by miracles are meant 
extremely wonderful events, there oan be inp Just ground for denying the possibility 
of their ocourrence ;” we cannot help the everlasting war on these 
subjecta is partially unreal, and hopi at it may be nearing its end. And when 
[wi See Bow. boldly combats some of the ordinary assumptions about mspiratio 
as having led to much of the unbelief in the Bible, we seem to see & new path 


reconciliation opening before us. We hear that the Bampton Lectures of the present 


year have in tham much more of the liberal and constructive spirit which is 


5p partially 
shown in those which we have notioed, and we shall look hopefully to their appear- ` 


anoo, 

DE ABBOTT'S Oxford Sermon’ (Macmillan. & Co.) consist of six sermons before 
the University and one at Balliol College, together with an Introduction an 
(1) Liberal Ohristianity, and (2) Transitional Teaching. The attempt is made, 
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us thereby the divine nature, silences criticism and evokes worship. This is the 
response to the „longings of humanity, and inspires the element of hope into the 
resent life, which extends also to the world beyond the grave. In the concluding 
iscourae the question, “What manner of man is this P" is answered by a comparison 
~ of Ohrist with Buddha as the only teacher who in his life, doctrine, and influence 
can compare with Him. These sermons are full of the best spirit of modern Ohris- 
tianity, and appeal to the young, the hopeful, and the generous with a sympathetic 
fervour. It is not always easy to trace a syelemen line of argument running 
through them; but they can hardly fail to evoke a spirit like their own in those who 
feud then attentively. 


S00TOH Sermons (Macmillan& Oo.) is the title of a book designed to do for Soot- 

"land what Essays and Reviews” atiempted for England twenty years ago, 
but with more clearness of statement, more positive Christian feashing, and 
more unity of purpose. Twelve ministers have jomed to “gather together a few 
specimens of a sty. of teaching which increasingly prevails among the clergy of the . 
Scottish Church.” zThe great name of Dr. Caird!stands at their , & guarantee both 
of boldnesa and of moderation; but heis well supported. All the sermons are excellent 
in style and tone. Their general object may perhaps best be gathered from the 
sermons of Mr. MoFarlan on “Authority,” and on “Thi which cannot be Shaken.’ 
In the first of these the authority of Scripture is shown to be that of a quickeni 
revelation to the conscience in contrast with the wooden notion of a formal rule o 
faith and conduct. In the second the whole theol of sin and salvation derived 
from this wooden theory is traversed, comprehending (1) the deecent of mankind from 
Adam; (2) the fall of Adam ; (8) the imputation of his guilt; (4) the consequent death 
of all men in sin; (D) the redemption of an elect few ; 48) the quickening of the elest, 
whother by baptism or conversion ; (7) eternal punishment. Over against these are set 
the positive conviction that righteousness is bleasedneas, tho belief in‘ the Fatherhood 
of God, and in immortality as revealed through Ohrist, and the hope of universal resti- 
tution. The reat of the volume expands these statements. To show what Ohristian 
righteousness is, to give to miracles their true subordinate value, to show how union 
with God must Banc the whole life, domestic, social, political, to expand church life 
into the life of nations and humanity, to emancipate religion from the secondary 
influence of theo and ecclesiasticism, and, finally, to connect and identify eternal 
life with the higher lfe of man hare, both individual and oorporate—those are, in out- 
line, the purpose of the sermons. The book can hardly fail to have t influence 
and to mark an epoch in Scottish theology. What ite reception may beit is perhaps 
too soon to estimate. Weobserve that an attack upon the anions Lia been Palo in 
the Presbytery of Glasgow. But the liberal theological movement in Scotland has 
this claim on the confidence of the Church and Nation, that it has had at its fountain- 
head men of the unquestioned and simple piety of Erskine and M‘Leod Campbell, 
of Story and Norman M'Leod and Bishop dee. 


HE of the Nineteenth Oentury (Lo ) is an anonymous work 
Z ide ant reached a fourth edition. It Malis foni some of ie conyicbions 
announced by J. S. Mill in his posthumous essays, and shows how from these & 
new and simpler presentation of Christianity may flow. Starting from the character 
of Ohrist, the author shows that sympathy with this character into a faith 
which justifies, that it is the reconciling and stoning power, that it becomes the 
revelation of God and the object of adoration. There is a alightness perhaps in this 
treatmont of the greatest of all subjects; but there is certainly a simplicity in rt which, 
it is to be hoped, will win for it acceptance where more elaborate reasoning will fail. 


po Chrisitanus der & Stoughton) seems to have been suggested b 
“Hooo Homo.” It is a series of essays on the perfect Ohristian stan 

which is compared with that of various teachers, such as Plato and Shakespeare, 
There is in it a large and liberal view of the character which Ohristianity requires, 
embracing a wide circle of human interest. Perhaps the political side of this develop- 
ment is hardly exhibited in its just proportion to arent: 


HAN GOULBUBN’S Lectures on  Beerlasiimg Punishment (Bivingtons), 
delivered at St. James's, Piccadilly, are a contribution to the controversy raised 
by Oanon Farrar. They maintain the everlasting duration of punishment by 

the ordinary argumenta, such as the extreme malignity of si; the fact that evil has 
been allowed to exist, and may therefore remain for ever; tiet God’s purpose is 
not the happiness of His creatures, but His own glory; that the bent of an evil 
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character, whatever the appearances may be, becomes irremediable. But certain 
modifications aro a esr id the closing lecture, as that this Punishment is the 
lot only of those who have known the gospel and rejected it, that there are grnda- 
‘tions of punishment, &c. ; and all is urged with m ion and with strong oonvio- 
tion. et, whatever the Dean’s convictions, they are- at once re if they 

to be at variance with the formularies of the Ohurch of England, or with the 
six Councils. It should be observed, also, that the more modern methods of 


“eternal” in such expressions as 


N Hphphatha (Macmillan & Oo.) Canon Farrar has given us the sermons-. 
préached at Westminster Abbey during his residence in the end of 1878 ~» 
ane Teens of 1879, to which he has added two sermons preached at 

St. Margaret's on the occasion of the opening of the parlamen sengions 
of 1878 and 1879, and æ final one in June, 1879, on “One Fold, one Shepherd.” 
The subject of the book is the effort for the amelioration of mankind. The 
sigh of Ohrist over the mi of the world, echoed from all sides and all ages, 
the groaning of the creation, melancholy and despair which are to seire 
upon men when they reflect upon this, o nooweily of sincerity of- heart, of- 
patience, of labour, of self-mastery, in overoo it, are set forth with the eloquence, 
the wealth of illustration and of quotation, and the largenees of sympathy for which 
the author is renowned. The two politioal sermons are in no way alien from the 
general subject, since they treat—the one of the efforts through which our parlin- 
mentary constitution has come to be what it ia, and the other (preached at the time 
of the Afghan and Zulu wars) of the vast range Be agone abroad, as well aa at 
home. to which Parliament has to address itself The sermon, on ‘ Many Folds, 
One Flock,” takes a' still wider sweep, looking at the ultimate union of humanity as 
the object of Ohristian effort. There are many fine passages of ial interest, 
such as that in Sermon IV., “ ings of a Dove,’ on the weariness of great men; or 
that in Sermon VL, “ Human Life,” in which the varibus ways in which men regard 
life are compared to the ways in which visitors pass through the Abbey; and one 
earnest allusion to the Canon's own subject of eternal hope(p. mn. We miss two 
lines of thought which would seem to hive Gpahed Gut natara —that of the painful 
effort shown by Ohrist Himself in the miracle from which leading thought of 


the book is taken’; the other that of the doctrine of evolution, so co ial in many . 
ways to the ideas here dwelt upon. But the book is one of cheering Ohristian hope, 
anda shows this hope in weloome contrast to the Goethean scorn for “ world-menders," 


or the “Ananke” of Victor Hugo, to the ecoleeimaticism which. helplesaly dwells 
upon the past, or to the sceptical spirit which listlesaly asks whether life is worth 
ing 


HAN GOULBURN’ S Tipon tios of the Collects (Biringtons) is not so much & 
devotional book as one of ecclesiastical learning. It traces the connection of the 
Collect with boned! teed and Gospel, taking these in union with their contexts. 

It also traces their connection with the experi of those who framed them, and with 
the events of their times, ag when, m comment on the Collect for the fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, the anti-Pelegian fervour of Gelasius is traced in the words, 
“the frailty of man without Thee cannot but fall,” and the deprecation: of evil which 
follows is emphasised by reference to the irruption of the barbarians which was pre- 
sent to the writer’s mind. . 


THE UNITY OF NATURE, 


IV. 


ON THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


ND yet, although it is to Nature in this highest and widest sense 

that we belong—although it is out of this fountain that we have 

come, and it is out of its fulness that we have received all that we have 

and are, men have doubted, and will doubt again, whether we can be 
sure of anything concerning it. 

If this terrible misgiving had affected individual minds alone in 
moments of weariness and despair, there would have been little to say 
about it. Such moments may come to all of us, and the distguat 
which they leave behind them may be the sorest of human trials. It 
is no unusual result of abortive yet natural effort and of innate yet 
baffled curiosity. But this doubt, which is really nothing more than a 
morbid effect of weakness and fatigue, has been embraced as a doctrine 
and systematized into a philosophy. Nor can it be denied that there 
are some partial aspects of our knowledge in which its very elements 
seem to dissolve and disappear under the power of self-analysis, so that 
the sum of it is reduced to little more than a consciousness of igno- 
rance. All that we know of Matter is so different from all that we 
are conscious of in Mind, that the relations between the two are really 
incomprehensible and inconceivable to us. Hence this relation con- 
stitutes a region of darkness in which it is easy to lose ourselves in am 
&byss of utter scepticism. What proof have we—it has been often 
asked— that the mental impressions we derive from objects are in any- 
way like the truth? We know only the phenomena, not the reality- 
of things. We are conversant with things as they appear, not with 
things os they are “in themselves." What proof have we that these 
phenomena give us any real knowledge of the truth? How, indeed, is 
it possible that knowledge so “relative” and so* “ , conditioned "— 
relative to & rhind so limited, and conditioned by senses which tell us 
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X nothing but sensations—how can such knowledge be accepted as 
substantial? Is it not plain that our conceptions of Creation and of 
a Creator are all mere ^ anthropomorphism?” .Is it not our own 
shadow that we are always chasing? Is it not a mere bigger image 
of ourselves to which we are always bowing down? 

It is upon suggestions such as these that the Agnostic philosophy, . 
or the philosophy of Nescience, is founded—the doctrino that, concern- 
ing all the highest problems which it both interests and eoncefns us 

'móst to know, we never can have any knowledge. o or- any rational and. 
assured belief. : 

It may be well to come to the soni dani on of this doctrine along 
those avenues of approach which start from the conception we have 
now gained of the unity of Nature. 

Nothing, certainly, i in the human mind is more wonderful than this 
—that it is conscious of its own limitations. Such consciousness 
would be impossible if these limitations were in their nature absolute. 
The bars which we feel so much, and against which we so often beat in 
vain, are bars which «could not be felt at all unless there were some- 
thing in us which seeks a wider scope. It is as if these bars were a 
limit of opportunity rather than a boundary of power. No absolute 
limitation of mental faculty ever is, or ever could be, felt by the 
creatures whom it affects. Of this we have abundant evidence in the 
lower animals, and in those lower faculties of our own nature which 
are of like kind to theirs “All their powers and many of our own are 

* “exerted without any sonse of limitation, and this because of the very 

fact that the limitation of them. is absolute and complete. In their — 
‘own nature they admit of no larger use. The field of effort and of 

attainable enjoyment is, as regards them, co-extensive with the whole 
field in view. Nothing is seen or felt by them which may not be 
possessed. In such possession all exertion ends and all desire is 
satisfied, This is the law of every faculty subject to a limit which is 
absolute. In physics, the existence of any pressure is the index of a 
potential energy which, though it may be doing no work, is yet always ` 
capable of doing it. And so in the intellectual world, the sense’ of 
pressure and confinement is the index of powers which under other 
conditions are capable of doing what they cannot do at present. It is 
in these conditions that the barrier consists, and at least to a large 
extent they are external. nos we feel, in short, is less an incapacity 
than a-restraint: 

So much undoubtedly i is to be said as to the nature of those limi- 
tations on our mental powers of which we are conscious. And the 
considerations thus presented to us are of immense importance in - 
qualifying the conclusions to be drawn from the facts of consciousness. 
They do not justify, although they may account for, any' feeling of 
despair as to the saltimate accessibility of that knowledge which we so 
much desire. "On the contrary, they suggest the ideA that there is 
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within us a Reserve of Power to some unknown and indefinite extent. 
It is as if we could understand indefinitely more than we can discover, 
if only some higher Intelligence would explain it to us. 

But if it is of importance to take note of this Reserve of Power of 
which we are conscious in ourselves, it is at least of equal importance 
to estimate aright the conceptions to which we can and do attain 
without drawing upon this reserve at all. Not only are the bars 
confining us bars which we can conceive removed, but they are bars 
which in certain directions offer no impediment at all to a boundless 
range of vision. Perhaps there is no subject on which the fallacies of 
philosophic phraseology have led to greater errors. “That the Finite 
cannot comprehend the Infinite,” is a proposition constantly propounded 
as an undoubted and all-comprehensive truth. Such truth as does 
belong to it seems to come from tho domain of Physics, in which it 
represents the axiom that a part cannot be equal to the whole. From 
this, in the domain of Mind, it comes to represent the truth, equally 
undeniable, that we cannot know all that Infinity contains. But the 
meaning into which it is liable to pass when applied to Mind is that 
Man cannot conceive Infinity. And never wos any proposition so 
commonly accepted which, in this sense, is so absolutely devoid of all 
foundation. Not only is Infinity conceivable by us, but it is insepar- 
able from conceptions which are of all others the most familiar. Both 
the great conceptions of Space and Time are, in their very nature, 
infinite. We cannot conceive of either of these as subject to limite- 
iion. We cannot conceive of a moment after which there shall be no 
more Time, nor of a boundary beyond which there is no more Space. 
This-means that we cannot but think of Space as infinite, and of- Time 
as everlasting. ; 

If these two conceptions stood alone they would be enough, for in - 
regard to them the only incapacity under which we labour is the in- 
capacity to conceive the Finite. For all the divisions of Space and Timo 
with which we are so familiar, ——our dayaand months and years, and our 
various units of distance,—we can only think of as bits and fragments 
of a whole which is illimitable. But although these great conceptions 
of Space and Time are possibly the only conceptions to which the idea 
of infinity attaches as an absolute necessity of Thought, they are by no 
means the only conceptions to which the same idea can be attached, 
and probably ought to be so. "The conception of Matter is one, and 
the conception of Force is another, to which we do not perhaps attach, 
as of necessity, the idea of indestructibility, or the idea of eternal ` 
existence and of infinite extension. But it is remarkable that in exact 
proportion as science advances, we. are coming to understand that both of 
these are conceptions to which the idea of infinity not only may be, but 
ought to be attached. That is to say, that the eternal existence of 
Matter ond the eternal duration of Force are not only conceivable but 
true. Nay, it, may be our ignorance alone that makts us think we can 
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conceive the eontrary. Iti is possible to conceive of Space being utterly 
- devoid of .Matter, only perhaps because we are accustomed to see and 
to think of spaces which are indeed empty of visible substances. We , 
can expel also the invisible substances or gases of the atmosphere, and 
we can speak and think of the result as a vacuum. But we know now. 
that when air and all other terrestrial gases are gone the luminiferous 
medium remains; and so far as we have mcans of knowing, thie 
medium is ubiquitous and omnipresent in the whole universe of Space. 
In like-manner we are accustomed to see solid matter.so dissipated as 
to be invisible, intangible, and wholly imperceptible; and therefore we 
think we can imagine matter to be really destructible. But the more 
we know of it the more certain we become that it cannot be destroyed, 
and can only be redistributed. In like manner, in regard to Force, we 
are accustomed to.see Matter in what is called statical equilibrium— 
that is to say, at rest; and so perhaps we think we can conceive the 
cessation or extinction of Force. But here egain the progress of 
research is tending more and more to attach irrevocably the idea of 
indestructibility—that is, of eternal existence—to that which we know 
as Force. The truth is, that this conception is really implicitly 


. ihvolved in the conception of the indestructibility of Matter. For all 


that we know of Matter is inseparably connected with the forces which 
it exerts, or which it is capable of exerting, or which are being exerted 
in it. The force of gravitation seems to be all-pervading, and to be . 
either an inherent power or property in every kind, or almost every — 
kind of Matter, or else to be the result of some kind of energy which 
is universal and unquenchable. All bodies, however passive and inert 
they may seem to be under certain conditions, yet indicate by their 
very existence the power- of those molecular forces to which the. 
cohesion of their atoms is due. The fact is now familiar to us that the 
most perfect stillness and apparent rest in many forms of Matter is but 
the result of a balance or equilibrium maintained between forces of the 
most tremendous energy, which are ready to burst forth at a moments 
notice, when the conditions are changed under which that balance is 
maintained. And this principle, which has become familiar in the case 
of what are called explosive substances, because of the ease and 
the certainty with which the balanced forces can be liberated, is a. 
principle which really prevails in the composition of all material 
substances whatever; the only difference being. that the energies by 
which their molecules are held together are BO held under conditions 
which are more stable—conditions which it is much more difficult to 
change—and conditions, therefore, which conceal from us the universal 
prevalence and power of Force’ in tho constitution of the material 
universe. It is, therefore, distinctly the tendency of science more and 
- more to impress us with the idea of the unlimited duration and inde- 
structible nature both of Matter and of the energies which work in and 
upon it, . « d rie 
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‘One of the scientific forms under which this idea is expressed is the 
Conservation of Energy. It affirms that though we often see moving 
bodies stopped in their course, and the energy with which they move 
apparently extinguished, no such extinction is really effected. It affirms 
that this energy is merely transformed into other kinds of motion, which 
may or may not be visible, but which, whether visible or not, do always 
really survive the motion which has been arrested. It affirms, in short, 
that Energy, like Matter, cannot be destroyed or lessened in quantity, 
but can only be redistributed. 

As, however, the whole existing Order of Nature depends on very 
special distributions and concentrations of Force, this doctrine affords 
no ground for presuming on the permanence, or even on the prolonged 
continuance, of that order. Quite the contrary; for another general 
conception has been attained, from science which at first sight appears 
to be a contradiction of the doctrine of ' Conservation of Energy"— 

-namely, the “ Dissipation of Energy." This doctrine, however, does not 
affirm that Energy can be dissipated in the sense of being wholly lost 
or finally extinguished. It only affirms that all the existing concentra- 
tions of force are being gradually exhausted, and that the forces con- 
cerned in them are being diffused (generally in the form of Heat) more 
and more equally over the infinitudes of Matter and of Space. 

Closely connected with, if indeed it be not a necessary part and con- 
sequence of, these conceptions of the infinity of Space and Time, of 
Matter and of Force, is the more general concept of Causation. 

It is impossible to conceive of anything happening without a cause. 
Even if we could conceive the utter destruction or annihilation of any 
particular force or form of force, we cannot conceive’ of this very 
destruction happening except as the effect of some cause. All attempts ` 
to reduce this idea of causation to other and lower terms have been 
worse than futile. They have uniformly left out something which is 
of the very essence of the idea. The notion of “ uniform antecedence" 
is not equivalent. “ Necessary antecedence” is more near the mark. 
These words do indeed indicate the essential element in the idea with 
tolerable clearness. But like all other simple fundamental conceptions, 
the idea of Causation defies analysis. As, however, we cannot dissociate 
the idea of Causation from the idea of Force or energy, it may perhaps 
be said that the indestructibility or eternal duration of Force is a 
physical doctrine which gives strength and substance to the meta- 
physical concept of causation. Science may discover, and indeed has 
already discovered, that as regards our application of the idea of cause, 
and of the correlative idea of effect, to particular cases of sequence, 
there is often some apparent confusion arising from the fact that the 
relative positions of cause and effect may be interchangeable, so that A, 
which at one moment appears as the cause of B, becomes at another 
moment the consequence of B, and not its cause. Thus Heat is very 
often the cause of visible motion, and visible motion is again the cause 
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of Heat, And so of the whole cycle of physical nies, which Bir W. 
Grove and others have proved to be “ correlated”—that is, to be so 
intimately related that each may in turn produce or pass into all the 
others. But this does not really obscure or cast any doubt upon the 
trüth of our idea of causation. On the contrary, that idea is‘ confirmed 
in receiving a new interpretation, and in the disclosure of physical facts 
involying the same conception. The necessity of the connection between ` 

‘an effect and its cause receives an unexpected confirmation when it | 
comes to be regarded as simply the necessary passing of an energy 
which is universal and indestructible from one form of action into 
&nother. Heat becomes the cause of Light because it is the same 
energy working i ina special medium. Conversely Light becomes the cause 
of Heat, because again tho same energy passes into another medium and 
there produces a different effect. And so'all the so-called “ correlated 
forces" may be interchangeably the cause or the consequence of each other, 
according to the order of time in which the changes of form are seen. ` 
This, however, does not confound, but only illustrates the ineradicable 
conviction that for all such chatiges- there must be a cause. It may be- 
perfectly true that.all these correlated forces can be ideally reduced to. 
different “forms of motion;" but motion itself is inconceivable except . 
as existing. in Matter, and as the result of some moving force. Every 
dífference of direction in motion or of form in Matter implies a change, 
and we can conceive no change without a cause—that is to say, apart 
from the operstion of some condition without which that change would 
not have been. 

'- The same ultimate conceptions, and. no other, appear to constitute 
all the truth that is to be found in a favourite doctrine among the 
cultivators of physical science—the so-called “Law of Continuity.” 
This phrase is indeed often used with such looseness of meaning that it 
is extremely difficult to understand the primary signification attached - 
to it. One common definition, or rather one common illustration, of 
this law is said to be that Nature does nothing snddenly—nothing “ per 
saltum." Of course this can only be accepted under some metaphorical 
or ‘transcendental meaning. In Nature there is such a thing as a fldsh 
of lightning, and this is generally recognized:as sufficiently sudden.- A 
great many-other exertions of electric force are of similar rapidity. 
The action of chemical affinity is always rapid, and very often even ` 
‘instantaneous. ‘Yet these are among the most common and the most 
powerful factors in the mechanism of Nature. They have the most 
intimate connection with the phenomena of Life, and in these the pro- 
foundest changes are often determined in moments of time. For many 
purposes to which this so-called “ Law of Continuity" is often applied in 
argument no idler dogma was ever invented in the schools. There is s 
common superstitipn that this so-called law negatives the possibility, for 
example, of theeudden appearance of new forms of Life.. What it does 
negative, however, is not appearance: which are sudden, but only, 
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appearances which have been unprepared.: Innumerable things may 
come to be,—is a moment—in the twinkling of an eye. But nothing can 
come to be without a long, even if it be a secret, history. The “ Law of 
Continuity” is, therefore, a phrase of ambiguous meaning; but at the 
bottom of it there lies the true and invincible conviction that for every 
change, however sudden—for every “leap,” however wide—there has 
always been a long chain of predetermining causes, and that even tho 
most tremendous bursts of energy and the most sudden exhibitions of 
force have all been slowly and silently prepared. In this sense the Law 
of Continuity is nothing but the idea of Causation. It is founded on the 
necessary duration which we cannot but attribute to the existence of 
Force, and this appears to be the only truth which the Law of Continuity 
represents. 

When now we consider the place in the whole system of our know- 
ledge which is occupied by these great fundamental conceptions of Time 
and Space, and of Matter and of Force, and when we consider that we 
cannot even think of any one of these realities as capable of coming to 
on end, we may well be assured that, whatever may be the limits of the 
human mind, they certainly do not prevent us from apprehending 
infinity. On the contrary, it would rather appear that this appre- . 
hension is the invariable and necessary result of every investigation of 
nature, 

It is indeed of the highest importance to observe that some of these 
conceptions, especially the indestructibility of Matter and of Force, 
belong to the domain of science. That is to say, the systematic 
examination of natural phenomena has given them distinctness-and a 
consistency which they never possessed before. As now acceptedeand 
defined, they are the result of direct experiment. And yet, strictly 
speaking, all that experiment can do is to prove that in all the cases in 
which either Matter or Force seems to be destroyed, no such destruction 
has taken place. Here then we have a very limited and imperfect 
amount of “ experience” giving rise to an infinite conception. But itis 
another of the suggestions of the Agnostic philosophy that this can 
never be a legitimate result. Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, these 
conceptions have been reached. They are now universally accepted and 
taught as truths lying at the foundation of every branch of natural 
science—at once the beginning and the end of every physical investiga- 
tion. They are not what are ordinarily called “laws.” They stand on 
much higher ground. They stand behind and before every law, whether 
that word be taken to mean simply an observed order of facts, or some 
particular force to which that order is due, or some combinations of 
force for the discharge of function, or some abstract definition of 
observed phenomena such as the “laws of motion.” All these, though 
they may be “invariable” so far as we can see, carry with them no 
character of universal or necessary truth— no conviction that they are 
and must be true in all places and for all time. There is no existing 
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order—no present combinations of Matter or of Force—which we can- 
not conceive coming to an end. But when that end is come we cannot 
conceive but that something must remain,—if it be nothing else than. 
that by which the-ending was brought about, or, as it were, the raw 
materials of the creation which has passed away. That this conception,” 
when once suggested and clearly apprehended, cannot be eradicated, is 
one of the most indisputable facts of instructed consciousness.- That no 
possible amount of mere external observation or experiment can cover 
the infinitude of the conclusion is also unquestionably true. But if. 
“ experience" is to be upheld as in any sense the ground and basis of all . 
our knowledge, it must be understood as embracing that’ most important 


‘of all kinds of ‘experience in the study of Nature—the experience we 


have of the laws of Mind. It is one of the most certain of those laws, . 
that in proportion as the powers of the understanding are well developed, 
and are prepared by previous training for the interpretation of natural 
facts, there is no relation whatever between the time occupied in the 
observation of phenomena and the breadth or sweep of tho conclusions 
which may be arrived at from them. A single glance, lasting not: 
above a moment of time, may awaken the recognition of truths as wide 
as the universe and as everlasting as Time itself. Nay, it has often 
happened in the history of science that such recognitions of general 
truths have been reached by no other kind of observation than that of 
the mind becoming conscious of its own innate perceptions. ' Concep- 
tions of this nature have perpetually gone before experiment—-have sug- 
gested it, guided it,—and have received nothing more than corroboration . 
from it. I do not say that these conceptions have been reached without 
any process. But the process has been to a large extent as unconscious 
as that by which we see the light. I do not say they have been reached 
without * experience," even in that narrow sense in which it means the 
observation of external things. But the experience has been nothing 
more than the act of living in the world, and of breathing in it, and of 
looking round upon it. These conceptions have come to Man because 
he is a Being in harmony with surrounding Nature. The human mind 
has opened to them as a bud opens to the sun and air. So true is this, 


"that when reasons have been given for the conclusions thus arrived at— 
- these reasons have often been quite erroneous. Nothing in the history 


of philosophy is more curious than the close correspondence between - 
many ideas enunciated by the ancients as the result of speculation, and 
some, at least, of the ideas now prevalent as the result of science. It 


is true that the ancients expressed them vaguely, associated them with  . 


other conceptions which are wide of the truth, and quoted. in support 

of them illustrations which are often childish. Nevertheless the fact 

remains that they had attained to some central truths, however obscured 

the perception may have been by ignorance of the more. precise and, 

accurate analogies by which they can be.best explained, and which only. 

ihe process of obgervation has revealed. “They had ine some way 
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grasped,” says Mr. Balfour Stewart,* “the idea of the esscntial unrest 
and energy of “things. They had also the idea of small particles or 
atoms; and finally of a medium of some sort, so that they were not 
wholly ignorant of the most profound aud deeply seated of the 
principles of the material universe." There is but one explanation of 
this, but it is all-sufficient. It is that the mind of Man is a part, 
and one at least of the highest parts, of the system of the universe— 
tho result of mechanism most suited to the purpuse of catching and 
translating into thought the light of truth as embodied in surrounding 
Nature. 

We have seen that the foundations of all conscious reasoning are to 
be found in certain propositions which we call self-evident. That is to 
say, in propositions the truth of which is intuitively perceived. Wo 
have seen, too, as a general law affecting all manifestations of Life or 
Mind, even in its very lowest formy, that instinctive or intuitional per- 
ceptions are the guide and index of other and larger truths which lio 
entirely beyond the range of the perception or intuition which is 
immediately concerned. This law holds good quite as much of the 
higher intuitions which are peculiar to Man as of the mere intuitions of 
sensation which are common to him and to the animals beneath him. 
The lowest savage does many things by mere instinct which contain 
implicitly truths of a very abstract nature—truths of which, as such, 
he has not the remotest conception, and which in the present unde- 
veloped condition of his faculties it would be impossible to explain to 
him. ‘Thus, when he goes into the forest to cut a branch fit for being 
made into a bow, or when he goes to the marsh to cut a reed fit for being 
made into an arrow, and when in doing so he cuts them off the proper 
length by measuring them by the bows and arrows which ho already 
has, in this simple operation he is acting on the abstract and most 
fruitful truth that “ things equal to the same thing. are equal to one 
another.” This is ono of the axioms which le at the basis of all 
mathematical demonstration. But as a general, universal], and necessary 
truth the savage knows nothing of it—as little as he knows of the 
wonderful consequences to which it will some day lead his children or 
descendants. So in like manner when the savage designs, ns he often 
does, most ingenious traps for the capture of his prey, and so baits 
them as to attract the animals ho desires to catch, lie is counting first 
on the constancy and uniformity of physical causation, and, secondly, 
on the profoundly different action of the motives which determine the 
conduct of creatures having Life and Will. But of neither of thesc as 
general truths does he know anything, and of one of them at least, uot 
even the greatest philosophers have reached the full depth or meaning. 
Nevertheless, it would be a great error to suppose that the snvage, 
because he has no conception of the general truth involved in his con- 
duct, has been guided in that conduct by anything "in, the nature of 
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chance or accident.- His intuitions have been right, and have involved 
» so much perception of truth as is necessary to carry him -along the 
little way he requires to travel, because the mind in which those intui- 
tions lie is a product and a part.of Nature—a product and part of-that 
great system of things -which is held together by laws intelligible to 
Mind—laws which the human mind has been constructed to feel even 
when it cannot clearly see. Moreover, when these laws come to be' 
clearly seen, they are seen only because the mind has organs adjusted 
- to the perception of them, and because it finds in its own mechanism - 
corresponding sequences of thought. 

It was the work of a great German metaphysician towards the close ` 
of’ the last century to discriminate and. define more systematically than- 
had been done before some at lcast of those higher elementa of thought ~ 
"which, over and above the mere perception of, external things, the mind 
thus contributes out of its own strücturo.to tho fabric of knowledge. : 
‘In, doing this he did immortal service—proving that when men talked 
of “ experience" being the source of knowledge, they forgot that the . 


^ whole process of experience ‘présupposes the action of innate laws of 


thought, without. which experience can neither gather its facts nor 
reach their interpretation. _“ Experience," as Kant most truly said, is 
nothiig but a “ synthesis of intuition&"— a building :up or putting 
together of conceptions which the access of external Nature finds ready 
to be awakened in the mind. The whole of this process is determined: 
by the mind’s own laws—a process in which even observation of out- 
ward fact must take its place according to principles of arrangement in 
~- whigh alone all explanation of them consists, and out of which any. 
understanding -of them is impossible. ' 
And yet this great fact of a largs part of our knowledge—and that. 
the most importent part—coming to-us out of the very furniture and 
constitution of the mind itself, has been so expressed and presented in 
the language of philosophy as rather to undermine than to establish 
our. confidence i in the certainty of knowledge. ` For if the mind is so 
spoken of and represented as to suggest the idea of something apart 
from the general system of Nature, and. if its laws of thought are. 
looked upon, as “forms” or moulds into which, by some artificial 
arrangement or by some mechanical necessity, everything from outside 
' must be squeezed and made to fit—then it will naturally occur to 'us' 
. to doubt whether conceptions cut out and manufactured under such 
conditions can be any trustworthy representation of the truth. Such, 
unfortunately, has been the mode of representation adopted by meny 
philosophers—and such accordingly. has been the result of their 
teaching. This is the great source: of error in every form of the `, 
Idealistic philosophy, but it is a source of error which can be perfectly - 
eliminated, leaving untouched and undoubted the large body of truths 
which has made tHfet philosophy attractive to so many powerfal minds. 
" We have only fo -take care that in expressing those truths we do not 
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use metaphoys which are misleading. We have only to remember that 
we must regard the mind and the laws of its operation in the light of 
that most assured truth—the Unity of Nature. The mind has no 
“ moulds” which havo not themselves been moulded on the realities of 
- the universe—no “ forms" which it did not reccive as a part and a con- 
sequence of a unity with the rest of Nature, Its conceptions are not 
manufactured ; they are developed. They are not made; they simply 
grow. The order of the laws of thought under which it renders intel- 
ligiblo to itself all the phenomena of the Universe, is not an order 
which it invents, but an order which it simply feels and sees. And this 
“ vision and faculty divine" is a necessary consequence of its congenital 
relations with the whole system of Nature—from being bone of its 
bone—flesh of its flesh—from breathing its atmosphere, from living in 
ite light, and from having with it & thousand points of contact visible 
and invisible, more than we can number or understand. 

And yet so subtle are the suggestions of the human spirit in dis- 
paragement of its own powers—so near and ever present to us is that 
region which belongs to the unsatisfied Reserve of Power—that thc 
very fact of our knowledge arising out of our organic relations with the 
rest of Nature has been seized upon as only casting new discredit on all 
ihat we seem to know.  Hecause all our knowledge arises out of these 
relations, therefore, it is said, all our knowledge of things must be 
itself relative; and relative knowledge is not knowledge of “ things 
in themselves.” Such is the argument of metaphysicians—an argument 
repeated with singular unanimity by philosophers of almost every school 
of thought. By some it has been made the basis of religious proof. 
By some it has been made the basis of a reasoned ‘scepticism. By 
others it has been used simply to foil attacks upon belief. The real 
truth is that it is an argument useless for any purpose whatever, 
because it is not itself true. The distinction between knowledge of 
things in their relations, and knowledge of things “in themselves,” is 
a distinction without a meaning. In metaphysics the assertion that we 
can never attain to any knowledge of things in themselves does not 
mean simply that we know things only in a few relations out of many. 
It does not mean even that there may be and probably are a great 
many relations which we have not faculties enabling us to conceive. 
All this is quite true, and a most important truth. But the metaphysical 
distinction is quite different. It affirms that 1f we knew things in every 
one of the relations that affect them, we should still be no nearer than 
beforo to a knowledge of “things in themselyes.” “It is proper to 
observe,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “that had we facultios equal in 
number to all the possible modes of existence, whether of mind or 
matter, still would our knowledge of mind or matter be only relative. 
If material existence could exhibit ten thousand phenomena,—if we 
possessed ten thousand senses to apprehend these "ten thousand pheno- 
mena of material existence, of existence absolutely and in itself we 
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. should then be as ignorant as we are at present."" The conception 
here is that there is something to be known about things in which they 
are not presented as in any relation to anything else. It affirms that 
there are certain ultimate entities in Nature to which all phenomena 
are due; and yet which can be thought of as having no relation to theso 
phenomena, or to ourselves, or to any other existence whatever. Now, 
as the very idea of knowledge consists in the perception of relations, 
this affirmation is, in the purest sense of the word, nonsense—that is 
to say, it is a series of words which have either no meaning at all or a 
meaning which is self-contradictory. It belongs to the class of pro- 
positions which throw just discredit on metaphysics— mere verbal pro- 
positions, pretending to deal with conceptions which are no conceptions 
at all, but empty sourds. The “ unconditioned,” we are told, “ is 
unthinkable :” but words which are unthinkable had better be also 
unspeakable, or at least unspoken. It is altogether untrue that we are 
compelled to believe in the existence of anything which is “ uncon- 
ditioned "—in Matter. with no qualitiee—in Minds with no character 
—in a.God with no attributes. Even the metaphysicians who dwell 
on.this distinction between the Relative and the Unconditioned admit . 
that it is one to which no idea can be attached. Yet, in spite of this - 

admission, they proceed to found many inferences upon it, as if it had 
an intelligible moaning. Those who have not been accustomed to 
metaphysical literature could hardly believe the flagrant unreason which 
is common on this subject. It cannot be better illustrated than by 
quoting the words in which this favourite doctrine is expressed by Sir 
Willigm Hamilton. Speaking of our knowledge of Matter he ways: 

"jt is a name for something known—for that which appears to us 
under the forms of extension, solidity, divisibility, figure, motion, rongh- 
ness, smoothness, colour, heat, cold," &c. -“ But," he goes on to say, 
“as these phenomena-appear only in conjunction, we are compelled by 
the constitution of our nature to think them conjoined iu and by some- 
thing; and as they are phenomena, we cannot think them the pheno- 
mena of nothing, but must regard them as the properties or qualities 
of something that is extended, figured, &c. But this something, 
absolutely nd in itself—i.e., considered apart from its phenomena—is 
to us as-Zero. It is only in its qualities, only in its effects, in its 
relative or phenomenal existence, that it is cognizable or conceivable ; ` 
and itis only by a law of thought which compels us to think something 
absolute and unknown, as the basis or, condition of the relative and 
known, that this something obtains.a kind of incomprehensible reality 
to us.” The argument here is that because phenomena are and must 
be the “ properties or qualities of something else," therefore we are 
“compelled to think” of that something as having an existence separable 
from any relation to its own qualities and properties, and that -this 
something acquires from this reasoning a * kind of incomprehensible 
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reality ” There is no such law of thought. There isno such necessity 
of thinking nensense as is here alleged. All that we are compelled to 
think is that the ultimate constitution of Matter, and the ultimate ' 
source of its relations to our own organism, are unknown, and are pro- 
bably inaccessible to ns. But this is a very different conception from 
that which affirms that if we did know or could know these ultimate 
truths we should find in them anything standing absolutely alone and 
‘unrelated to other existences in the Universe. 

It is, however, so important that we should define to ourselves as 
clearly as we can the nature of the limitations which affect our 
knowledge, and the real inferences which are to be derived from the 
consciousness we have of them, that it may be well to examine these 
dicta of metaphysicians in the light of specific instances. It becomes 
all the more important to do so when we observe that the language in 
which these dicta are expressed generally implies that knowledge which 
is “only relative” is less genuine or less absolutely true than some 
other kind of knowledge which is not explained, except that it must be 
knowledge of that which has no relation to the mind. 

There is a sense (and it is the only sense in which the words have any 
meaning) in which we are all accustomed to say that we know a thing “ in 
itself,” when we have found out, for example, its origin, or its structure, 
or its chemical composition, as distinguished from its more superficial 
aspects. If a new substance were offered to us as food, and if we 
examined its appearance to the eye, and felt its consistency to the touch, 
and smelt its odour, and finally tasted it, we should then know as much 
about it as these various senses could tell us. Other senses, or other 
forms of sensation, might soon add their own several contributions to 
our knowledge, and we might discover that this substance had deleterious 
effects upon the human organism. This would be knowing, perhaps, by 
far the most important things that are to be known about it. But we 
should certainly like to know more, and we should probably consider 
that we had found out what it was “ in itself," when we had discovered 
farther, for example, that it was the fruit of a tree. Chemistry might 
next inform us of the analysis of the fruit, and might exhibit some 
alkaloid to which its peculiar properties and its peculiar effects upon the 
body are due. ‘This, again, we should certainly consider as knowing 
what it is "in itself." But other questions respecting it would remain 
behind. “How the tree can extract this alkaloid from the inorganic 
elements of the soil, and how, when so oxtracted, it should have such 
- and such peculiar effects upon the animal body; these, and similar 
questions, we may ask, and probably we shall ask in vain. But there: 
is nothing in the inaccessibility of this knowledge to suggest that we 
are absolutely incapable of understanding the answer if it were explained 
to us. On the contrary, the disposition we have to put such questions 
raises & strong presumption that the answer would be one capable of 
that assimilation by our intellectual nature in which*&ll understanding 
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of anything confüsts. There is nothing in the series of phenomena 
which this substance has exhibited to us—nothing in the question which 
they raise which can even suggest the idea that all these relations which 

. we have traced, or any others which may remain behind, are the result 
of something which can be thought of or conceived as neither a cause 
nor a consequence—but solitary and unrelated. On the contrary, all 
that remains unexplained is the nature and cause of its relations—its 
relations on the one hand to the elements out of which vegetable 
vitality has combined it, and its relations on the other hand to the still 
higher vitality which it threatens to destroy. Its place in the unity of 
Nature is the.ultimate object of our search, and this unity is essentially 
a unity of relations, and of nothing else. That- unity everywhero pro- 
claims the truth that there is nothing in the wide universe which is 
unrelated to the rest, 

Let us.take another.example. Until E science had established. 
its methods of physical investigation, Light and Sound were known as 
sensations only. That is to say, they were known in terms of the 
mental impressions which they immediately produce upon us, and-in no 
other,terms whatever. There was no proof that in these sensations we 
had any knowledge “in themselves" of the external agencies which 

‘ produce them. But now all this is changed. Science has discovered 
what these two agencies are “in themselves ;”—that is to say, it has 
defined them under aspects which are totally distinct from seeing or 
hearing, and is able to deacribe them in terms addressed to wholly 
different faculties of conception. Both Light and Sound are in the 
nature of undulatory movements in elastic media—to which undulations 
our érgans of sight and hearing are respectively adjusted or “ attuned.” 
Jn these organs, by virtue of that adjustment or attuning, these same 

. undulations are “ translated" into the sensations which we know. It 

thus appears that the facts as described to us in this language of sensa- _ 
tion are the true equivalent.of the facts as described in the very different- 
language of intellectual analysis. The eye is now understood to-be an 
apparatus for enabling the mind instantaneously to appreciate differences 
of motion which are of almost inconceivable minuteneas. The pleasure 
we derive from the harmonies of colour and of sound, although mere 
sensations, do correctly represent the movement of undulations in a 
definite order; whilst those other sensations which we know as discords- 
represent the actual clashing and disorder of interfering waves. In 
breathing the healthy air of physical discoveries such as these, although 
the limitations of our knowledge continually haunt ys, we gain never- 
theless a triumphant sense of its certainty and of its truth. Not only 
are the mental.impressions, which our organs have been so constructed - 
as tO convey, a true interpretation of external facts, but the conclusions 
wo draw as to their origin and their source, and as to the guarantee: 
we have for the accpracy. of our conceptions, are placed , on the firmest 
of all foundations. | The mirror into which we look is a true’ mirror, 
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reflecting accurately and with infinite fineness the reafities of Naturc. 
And this great'lesson is being repeated in every new discovery, and in 
overy new application of an old'one. Every reduction of phenomena to 
ascertained measures of force; every application of mathematical proof 
to theoretical conceptions; every detection of identical operations in 
diverse departments of Nature; every subjection of material agencies to 
the service of mankind; every confirmation of knowledge acquired 
through one sense by the evidence of another ;—every one of these 
operations adds to the verifications of science, confirms our reasonable 
trust in the faculties we possess, and assures us that the knowledge we 
acquire by the careful use of these is a real and substantial knowledge 
of the truth. 

If now we examine the kind of knowledge respecting Light and 
Sound which recent discoveries have revealed to us, as compared with 
the knowledge which we had of them before these discoveries were 
made, we shall find that there is an important difference. "The know- 
ledge which we had before was thé simple and elementary knowledge of 
sensation: As compared with that knowledge the new knowledge we 
have acquired respecting Light and Sound is & knowledge of these 
things “in themselves.” Such is the language in which we’ should 
naturally express our sense of that difference, and in so expressing it 
we should be ‘expressing an important truth. The newer knowledge is 
a higher knowledge than the older and simpler knowledge which we had 
before. And why? | Wherein does this higher quality of the new 
knowledge consist? Is it not in the very fact that the new knowledge 
is the perception of a higher kind of relation than that which we had 
perceived before? There is no difference between the two kinds of 
knowledge in respect to the mere abstract character of relativity. The 
old was as relative as the new; and the new is as relative as the old. 
Before the new discoveries Sound was known to come from sonorous 
bodies, and Light was known to come from luminous bodies. This was 
a relation—but a relation of the vaguest and most general kind. As 
compared with this vague relation the new relation under which we 
know them is knowledge of a more definite and of a higher kind. 
Light and Sound we now know to be words or ideas representing not 
. merely any one thing or any fwo things, but especially a relation of 
adjustment between a number of things. In this adjustment Light 
and Sound, as known to sense, do “in themselves" consist. Sound 
becomes known to us as the attunement between certain aerial pulsa- 
tions and the auditory apparatus. Light becomes known to us asa 
similar or analogous attunement between the ethereal pulsations and 
the optic apparatus. Sound in this sense is not the aerial waves “ in 
themselves," but in their relation to the ear. Light is not the ethereal 
undulations “in themselves," but in their relation to the eye. It is only 
when these come into contact with a pre-arranged machinery that they 

become what we know and speak of as Light and Sourfd. This concep- 
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tion, therefore, is found to represent and express a pure relation; and 
it is a conception higher than the one we had before, nót because it is- 
either less or more relative, but because its relativity is to a higher 
faculty of the intellect or the understanding. ' 
_ And indeed, when we come to think of it, wo seo that all kinds of 
- knowledge muat take their placo and rank, according to this order of 
precedence. . For as all knowledge consists in the establishment of 
relations between external facts and the various faculties of the mind, 
the highest knowledge must always be that in which such relations are . 
established with: those intellectual powers which are of the highest 
‘kind. Hence we have a strictly scientific basis of classification’ for 
arranging the three great subjects of-all human: inquiry—-the What, 
the How, and the Whence or Why. These are steps in an ascending 
series. What things are, how they come to be, nnd for what purpose 
they are intended in tho whole system of Nature—these are the ques-- 
tions, each rising above the other, which correspond to the order and 
the rank of our own faculties in the value and importance of their 
work. ` ; - 

It is the result of this analysis to establish that, evon if it were true 
that there could be anything in the Universe existing out of relation 
with other things around it, or if it were conceivable that there could 
be any knowledge of things as they so exist, it would be not higher 
knowledge, but infinitely lower knowledge than that which we actually 
possess. It could at the best be only knowledge of the “ What,” and 

‘that too in the lowest conceivable form—knowledge of the barest, 
driest, nakedest existence, without value or significance of any. kind. 
And further, it results from the same analysis that the relativity of 
human knowledge, instead of casting any doubt upon its authenticity is 
the very characteristic which guarantees its reality and its truth. t 
results further that the depth and completeness of that knowledge 
depends on the degree in which it brings the facts of Nature’ into 
relation with the highest faculties of Mind. 

It must be so if Man is part of tbe great system of things in which ' 
he lives. It must be so, especially if'in being part of it, he is also the 
highest visible part of it—the product of its “laws” and (as regards 
his own little corner of the Universe) the consummation of its history.‘ 

‘Nor can there be any doubt as to what are the supreme faculties of: 
the human mind. The power of initiating changes iu the order of Nature : 
and of shaping them from the highest motives to the noblest ends—this, 
in general terms, may be said to include or to involve them all. They are 
based upon the ultimate and irresolvable power of Will, with such free- 
dom as belongs to it; upon the faculty of understanding the use of 
means to ends, and upon thé Moral Sense which recognizes the law of 

.righteousness, and the ultimate Authority on which it rests. If the 
Universe or any part of it is ever to be really understood by us—if 
anything in the*nature of an explanation is ever to be reached con- 
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e 
corning the system of things in which we live, these are the perceptive 
powers to which the information must be given—these are the faculties 
to which the explanation must be addressed. When we desire to 
know the nature of things “in themselves," we desire to know the 
highest of their relations which are conceivable to us: we desire, in the 
words of Bishop Butler, to know “the Author, the cause, and the end 
of them," * 
ARGYLL, 
+ Sermon ‘On the Ignoranoe of Man.” 


POETS’ CORNER. 


I, 


I STAND within the Abbey walls, 
Where soft the slanting sunlight falls 
In gleams of mellow grace: 
The organ swells, the anthem soars, 
And waves of prayerful music pours 
Throughout the solemn space, 


II. 


Slowly the chanted yearning dies: 

Then spoken supplications rise, 
Upfloating to the sky ; 

The organ peals anew, again 

Is silent, and there linger then 
Only my soul and T. 


TII. 


But what are these mute busts that gaze 
On me from out the vanished days, 
And bid me pause and scan 
Tablet, inscription, title, date, 
e Il that records the vain estate 
Of transitory man ? X 


POETS’ CORNER. 


Iv. 


Read I aright? And can it be, 

Old Abbey, that dead bards in thee 
A resting-place have found ? 

Is not this consecrated air? 

This is the house, the home, of prayer, 
This, this is sacred ground. 


v. 


And what were they? Their fretful life 
With heavenly precept was at strife ; 
No pious peace they knew : 
Like thunderstorms, against the wind 
They pressed, and from their lurid mind 
Alarming lightnings flew. 


YI. 


Creeds were to them but chains to break ; 
* No formulas their thirst could slake, 
No faith their hunger feed ; 
Their prayers were breathed to unscaled crags, 
They worshipped where the eagle flags, 
And the snow-streams flash and speed. 


VII. 


Their temples were the earth, the air, 
The stars that in night's silence share; 
And in the plunging brine, 
Listening, they heard a sacred hymn ; 

And deep within thé woodlands dim 
Found transept, aisle, and shrine. 


VIII. 


All shapes of sensuous beauty stole 
A pathway to the poets soul; 
An unresisting slave 
To smiles that win, to teara that melt, 
Whatever hearts can feel, he felt, œ 
Whatever ask for, gave. BUE 
8x2 . 
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‘His heart to love as quick he lent, 
As flower to wandering wind ics scent, 
Or lark to sun its song; 
He spent himself in gusts of joy, 
Chased the fair phantoms that decoy; 
. Ànd youth's brief reign prolong. 


X. 


Yet was it wise as well as just 
Not upon his rebellious dust 
The Abbey gate to close, 
But bid him hither wend, and find, 
What life refused his eager mind, 
Glory and yot repose. 


Xi. 


For should there come that threatened day, 
When creeds shall fade and faith decay, 
And worship shall have ceased, 
Then, when all formal guides shall fail, 
Mankind will in the Poet hail 
A prophet and a priest. 


XI. 


He will instruct us still to strain 
Towards something to redress our pain, 
And elevate our joy ; 
Something responding to that sense 
Of restlessness that calls us hence, 
And makes existence cloy. 


XIII. 


What though commandment, dogma, rite, 
One after one, shall perish quite, 
, The Poet still will keep : 
The Sanctuary’s lamp alight, 
And, in the body's deepest night, 
° Forbid our souls to sleep. - . 


Angust, 1880. 
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XIV. 


Then, apprehended right, his lays 
Shall seem a hymn of prayer and praise 
To purify from stain ; 
Shall bridge with love the severed years, 
Instil the sacredness of tears, 
The piety of pain. 


AY. 


Devotion at his touch shall wake, 
The fountains of emotion quake 
With tenderness divine ; 
His melody our cravings lift 
Upward, and have the saving gift ' 
_ Of sacramental wine. = 


XVI. 


Let him then rest where now he lies, 
So that if narrower ritual dies, 
Devout feet still may come, 
Confessing, what his strains impart, 
The deep religion of the heart, 
That never will be dumb. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


YOUNG BENGAL AT HOME. 


> 


R..G. BIRDWOOD lately informed us of the attempt now being 
made in Western India to enlist the aid of poetry and religion-in 
‘fighting the battle of the handicraftaman against machinery. A vain 
battle! The commercial spirit is too firmly implanted in our modern 
-civilization to admit of self-denial in favour of the hand-workers. We 
will all buy in the cheapest accessible market, whether we live in India 
or in England. It is a battle fought out to the bitter end in a country 
of pld traditions and old customs, like India. There men’s lives are 
stereotyped. -Generations of workers have used the same tools, worked 
with the same materials, carried out the same designs, for centuries. 
To change, therefore, is more difficult with them than with us, just as it 
is more difficult with us than with the Americans. 
A manufacturer from India was going through the workshops of 
Sheffield lately. He saw machinery there for rolling out sheets of 
copper. ‘That is exactly what we want,” said he, “for our brass 
manufactories. If we can get machinery to roll out the sheets of brass 
it wil save a very large amount of manual labour.” And so it would. 
But this manual labour is what gives the metal work of India its value. 
Turn out the vases and salvers, the cups, flagons, and ornaments, by 
machinery, and you may have a thousand, all of the same mould, mathe- 
matically perfect, and yet not one of them a work of art.. They will be 
cheaper, and, being cheaper, they will be purchased, but their artistic 
value is altogether lost. 
|. [t was this cunning of the fingers, her deftness in metal work, 
embroidery, shawls, ornamentation, muslins, carvings, and gildings, 
that gave India so high a reputation in the olden time; and with this 
reputation came Wealth. She lives now on her former renown. 
The wealth of India was due, in a very great degree, to the habitual 
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frugality of the inhabitants. This frugality became a Habit with them. 
Strict economy in their houses was the rule. Extravagance and waste 
“were shunned as sins. Where custom and duty are convertible terms, as 
in India, the father has a great hold on the minds of his children. A new 
word, a new saying, any new thing, was an abomination in the olden time. 
But the simple domestic habits of the olden times are now giving 
place to luxury and extravagance. So many innovations have been made 
in the lives and habits of the people by their contact with Europeans that 
to remain exactly.as they were has become an impossibility. Nor is this 
influence confined to the large towns and to the chief seats of the Presi- 
dencies and of the ruling powers. Young men, anxious to be well 
educated, forsake their native villages for years in order to study at some 
central station. They return full of new ideas, with a profound contempt 
for the simplicity of their forefathers, anxious to introduce extravagance 
and luxury. There was always a good deal devoted to charity and reli- 
gious observances in the old Hindu life, but our modern gallant sneers 
at all that. He has studied political and social economy. He knows 
that indiscriminate nlms-giving is injurious, and he would put a stop to it. 
Feeding the poor, digging wells, constructing bathing-places at sacred 
spots, nnd erecting shrines, were the forms which charity took in the 
olden time. The youthful student of the Government College would sub- 
stitute a stylish equipage for the modest palanquin of his father and 
grandfather, and he has no superfluous cash to bestow on the religious 
follies of his forefathers. With his fathers the choice lay between the 
palanquin and the covered car or ruth, drawn by bullocks Our young 
gallant must have a buggy and a high-stepping Arab or Australian to 
draw it. ; ‘ i . 
If the extravagance of the young men end 
little cause for severe censure; but it does 
the ,wealthier families lie usually ou 
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As the growifg boy in England thinks it is manly to sport a cigar or 
a pipe, so the educated youth of India thinks it is manly and fashionable 
to indulge in beef and brandy—abominations to his parents. His 
` education at the Government College has undermined the foundations 
of his faith. He cannot, in fact, learn geography without doubting its 
truth, and before he has gone through the circle of his studies he has 
shaken off the belief of is fathers “like a garment unsuited to ine 
climate in which it is worn.’ : 

I was visiting in the house of a Maharajah i in Sobha Basaar, Calcutta, 
during-the festivities of Durgah Puja. Durgah, the goddess, is supposed 
to come as the.slayer of sin, bringing with her Lakshmi (wealth), and 
‘Saraswati (learning), and Ganesh (happiness and welfare), in her train. 
It is the greatest festival of the Hindu year, and families vie with each 
other in their display on such occasions. 

The son of the Maharajah conducted me towards the shrine of the 
many-armed goddess of wisdom. We, ascended three steps from the 
level of the court-yard in which the festivities were being held. “ Here 
we will stop,” said the young man, “they would not like you to ascend 
higher. They would consider it wrong." “ They?’ said I, in reply ; 
* and have you no feelings on the subject? Do you not sympathize 

- with -their convictions?" .“ Certainly not," was the ready answer. 
* I do not believe i in: anything ‘of tho kind. I have left all that non- 
sense far behind me.’ 

Unfortunately, in leaving the superstitions of their forefathers behind 
them, too many of the race of Young Bengal leave all morality and 
restraint behind them as well,and will not be trammelled by any of the 
: old-fashioned rules ofpropriety. Unfortunately, also, the legislation of | 
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this wasted energy towards a purer faith and higher ideal of life, with some 
little success. Ff the youth of Bengal would but put themselves under the 
Babu's teaching, great benefit would arise to them and to their country. 
Nay, if all Hinduism, with its teeming millions, would listen to the 
practical teaching, the mysticism, and the transcendental Orientalism of 
the new dispensation, it would be well for India, for assuredly the old 
faith cannot long survive. It cannot well exist with railways, 
electric telegraphs, Peninsular and Oriental steamers, and the electric 
light. Nor will the Christianity of England and Scotland, a Christianity 
in pantaloons, suffice for Indie. It must be more cosmopolitan and less 
formulated. 

The spirit of credulity and superstition, still prevalent amongst the 
educated classes in India, disports itsclf sometimes in spiritualism, but 
more frequently in divination. One of the most popular native books is 
‘Késhife Asrare Khwüb," or “The Discloser of the Mysteries of Dreams,” 
a work which, though of Mohammedan origin, and originally written in 
Urdu, is now extensively read all over India, and by none more diligently 
than by Young Bengal. It teaches us that the dreams of the early 
night are not to be expected to be fulfilled immodintely, but those of 
the early morning are likely to be much sooner realized. A few 
examples of the kind of philosophy taught by the “ Kashife Asrare Khwáb" 
may be interesting to English readers. So far as I know, tlie work has 
never been translated into English. 

No dream ought to be told before the rising of the sun, or after 
sunset, or on a cloudy stormy day. The author of “ The Discloser of 
the Mysteries of Dreams " seems to have taken an inveterate dislike to 
noisy chattering and disobedient boys. ‘In the presence of such," feys 
he, “tell no dreams at all, for nothing good can come of them." If it 
begins with Alif (A), then may a horse or a mule be obtained, or safety 
` from danger. To dream of a fig is a sign of getting payment of money 
due, or of great emolument or profit. There are certain dates on which 
dreams are fortunate and likely to come true. There are others on 
which all this is reversed. Nobody ever heard of a dream that was 
dreamt on the 18th, 20th, 21st, 28th, or 29th of the month coming 
true; whilst those dreamt on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 18th, 
19th, 22nd, 27th, and 80th, are considered almost certain to foreshadow 
the future one way or the other. To dream that the sky is covered 
with clouds is a forerunner of great calamity. If a journey is to he 
undertaken, it will be a miserable and unfortunate journey. To 
dream of a gold mohur, a coin worth 82s., is a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance, portending the birth of a son, or some other felicity. To 
dream of the taking off of a ring from the finger is a most unfortunate 
circumstance, plainly prognosticating a wife's unfaithfulness. On the 
other hand, to dream of putting on a ring is a sure forerunner of 
success in life, profit or prosperity. He who dreams,of sucking sugar- 
cane will certainly become a great orator or poet. He will be persuasive 
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in speech, prosptrous and rich. To see one’s-self killed by another in 
a dream is a sign of health and happiness and long life. * If he dreams 
of flour and the eating thereof, it may be & good or a bad sign, for the 
dreamer, according to the attendant circumstances. If it is dry flour it 
betokens evil fortune, misery, calamity, or mishaps; if cooked flour, or 
wet, then the dream portenda good fortune, happiness, or prosperity. 
To dream of the deceased king is a sure prelude to misery nnd misfor- 
tune, poverty and ruin. 

Such is a sample of the divination in which Young Bengal delights, 
a sample of the nonsense which has taken the place of the religion of 
his forefathers. Portents and lucky and unlucky omens enter largely 
into his life, alas! and are the causes of. much unhappiness. It 
requires a strong mind to shako off the effects of belief in these things 
when they have been institled from infancy. Young Bengal pretends 
to despise them in public, but in private they have a powerful influen 
over him. ' 

The sons of the native gentry of Bengal are naturally anxious to 
imitate the habits and customs of the ruling classes; but they forgét 
that it-is possible to imitate the follies and vices and to neglect the 
nobler lessons. Scions of even noble houses in England do not 


disdain to enter the merchants’ counting-houses, the banks, or tea or 


coffee plantations. A minority of them get appointments under 
Government. But Young Bengal seems io think that Government 
employment is the only fitting occupation fora gentleman. Sometimes, 
too, the fathers are in fault. They would, in some instances, rather 
see their sons sink into idleness within the walls of the Zenana than 
earf an honest living in the fields or in a workshop. Independence is 
little prized in comparison with ease and comfort. . 

And yet they have before them the example of the hardy and labo- 
rious Marwari, red-turbaned and indefatigable, who, without capital or 
interest, launch forth-into the world and boldly steer their way to 
fortune, without caring for the. allurements of idleness. Many of them 
have taken the places of those Bengali millionaires of thirty or forty 
years ago—the Banians—who held the trade of Calcutta pretty much 
in their own hands. These Marwari, unmindful of the inclemency of 
the weather, fearing neither the heat of the mid-day sun of the hot 
season, nor the drenching showers of the rainy season, trudge about 
from office to basaar, from custom-house to counting-house, with in- 
. defatigable activity, and they have their reward im mercantile success. 

From Eastern Bengal, too, beyond the Megna and the Brahmaputra, 
young men come to Bengal Proper whose lives are examples of honest 
self-denial and laborious study. . They crowd together where they can 
get cheap lodgings, and where they assist and animate each other, by 
precept and by example, in the diligent acquirement of knowledge.. In 
the university, at the bar, in medicine, and at the press, they have made 
their way -by ptodding. industry and unwearied perseverance, not pro- 
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perly Sica to Young Bengal, in the ordinary cofventional use of 
that term, buf yet affording bright examples of what Young Bengalis 
can do. 

The early age at which marriages are usually contracted, and the 
expenses incident to the marriage festivities, are two of the most crying 
evils in India. So much has already been written about them that it 
is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject. What would be 
said in any other part of the world of the folly and extravagance of 
youths married at thirteen and fifteen years of age; and that, too, 
with a pomp and parade that induces them to regard the wasteful 
expenditure of money as the rule of their households? Energy and 
force of character are destroyed by this pernicious system. At an age 

when boys in other countries are thinking of studies, athletic games, 
healthful recreations, and outdoor amusements, the Bengali boy is 
thinking of how he can please his wife. He forsakes his studies and 
his employment to spend the time with her, and thus he becomes ener- 
vated and effeminate. 

Tyrant custom is the cause of all this evil. To such an extent was 
the extravagance carried in the celebration of marriages in Upper 
India, and so heavily did that extravagance press upon the parents 
of the bride, that the Rajput races there carried out for years an 
inhuman practice, that of slaughtering their female infants, only to 
prevent the ruin incurred by betrothals and marriages. Government 
has had a hard struggle to put an end to this species of crime. Where 
custom und duty are synonymous, such abuses easily become recognized 
as the rule of life, and then crime follows as a natural consequence. 
In Lower Bengal the same abuses exist, the early marriage anf the 
gross extravagance, but, not to any considerable extent, the concomitant 
crime—the murder of thé infant girls. 

One particular class in Bengal,the banker or subarnobarnic caste, are said 
to have originally introduced extravagant expenditure at betrothals and 
marriages by bestowing jewellery and ornaments,rich and costly furniture, 
shawls, and utensils of silver and brass, of elaborate workmanship, on the 
bridegroom. From them the custom spread to others who could not so 

- well afford it, until it became an almost intolerable burden. If the bride 
be attractive and good-looking, the match-makers easily get a partner for . 
her without ruinous expenditure. The bridegroom and his relatives will 
not insist on these rich presents with her. But when she is homely and 
unattractive, or when there is a flaw of rome kind in her parentage, by 
loss of caste, or degradation, or censure of the brotherhood, then the tax 
becomes heavier than ordinary. There was a time when the marriage 
extravagance of the subarnobarnic class was the theme of general remark 
and censure amongst other classesin Bengal. But evil habits, and particu- 
larly habits of display, soon spread, and what once was censured by all is 
now adopted by all. One of the first matters to be settled by the femalo 
match-makers, whose services are indispensable on suck occasions, is the 
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value of the -— and of the jewellery and aiiin to be orn by 
the bride. A graduate of tho University ranks high ia thé list of eligible 
suitors, ani his bride must be proportionately endowed. With every “pass” ` 
his price rises. And it must not be forgotten-that every girl must bo. 
betrothed and married when still a child, or else reproach is brought upon 
the family to which she belongs. It is a wretched system, full of evil, 
the fruitful parent of most pernicious consequences, but it is onb not 
easily altered—all the less easy to alter in proportion to the force of habit 
and tyranny of custom in such a population as that of Bengal. A family . 
of daughters in Bengal entails certain ruin upon any man of moderate 
means. 

The influence of caste is not so potent for evil-amongst educated 
Hindus as is generally supposed in Europe. It has been baneful i in its 
influence on India generally. But the educated Bengali has learned to 
despise it. The Sudras, the. lowest or slave class, were probably the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants conquered by the Aryans, 
aborigines that passed by the name of Daryas among the first Indian . 
Aryans, enemies alike of the Aryan race and of the Aryan deities, and, 
therefore, regarded as hardly fit to live. This is the view we get of them 
in the Vedic hymns. But the descendant of the lowest of these Daryas 
or Sudras, a.Pariah of the Pariahs, knows that he ia eligible to any office . 
under the Anglo-Indian Government, if he can only prove his fitness 
for it. Tho old system of caste has little hold on the modern educated 
Bengali, but there is a fear of these educated Bengalis beginning 
to regard themselves as something higher and better than their fellow- 

_countrymen, as an exclusive casto like the Brahmins of old, a some- 
thing far above the reach of the crowd below them. Such a feeling 
cannot but be i injurious to the country generally. 

An able writer in the Oriental Miscellany has given us a apie of 

` village life in Bengal, before young men from the Government Colleges 
set up as a caste more exclusive than their Brahminical teachers. The 
head of the household, who is also the headman of the village, takes his seat 
after nightfall on & platform in front of his dwelling. Such a platform 
is sometimes found round the village wclls, sometimes near & holy shrine, 
sometimes adjoining to, or in front of, the headman’s house. “With 
him are sitting and conversing one or two servants of the Bagdi caste 
and his Krishan, or farm-bailiff, provided with a goodly stock of tobacco, 
and fire in an earthen pot. Some gentlemen of the village come in 
and take their seats by the headman’s side. The dear old Krishan 
. hears a lusty call from his master and the hookah soon begins to 
circulate. In a few minutes the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
barber, and one or two of the cultivators of the village, make their ` 
appearance, and are welcomed, greeted indeed, by the headman and his 
companions. The Krishan helps them to the chillum, and they enjoy the 
hookah. Conversatjon becomes general, in which the condition of the 
crops, the villageemarket, and agricultural questions generally are first 
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discussed. The blacksmith deplores tho decline of*business and is 
cheered with promises of future activity. The farmers have each their - 
own trials to relate. The barber tells how sister Tara, of the Bagdi 
caste, and aunt Puddo, the milkman’s daughter, appeared in rags at the 
last village festival. The headman deplores the fact and promises 
them new clothes next morning. For hours the conversation goes ou 
in this way. Next day the benevolent headman, besides looking after 
his own affairs diligently, does not forget those whose reduced con- 
dition demands his supervision and assistance, inquires at the poorer 
homes if they have food enough, and takes his own daily meal when he 
knows that all have been supplied. Thus lived the old high-caste 
Hindu, loving and respected, allowing no insuperable. barrier between 
himself and the humblest in the village, regárding the whole village as 
his family, promoting good feeling, putting down intemperance—the 
true friend of the poor, the true man of the people." 

Doubtless there were many like this.  Kindliness of disposition and 
goodness of heart aré virtues peculiar to no climes, but common to all 
in greater or less degree. But how was it with tho village when the 
headman was grasping and penurious, miserly or extortionate? How 
was it when the headman had wasted his substance by early extrava- 
gance or later display? How was it when the money-lender was the 
headman’s lord? I fear the reverse of the picture was too often terrible 
to contemplate. There may be educated Hindus who despise all but 
themselves; there may be, and there too often is, inordinate vanity and 
self-conceit in the young man fresh from the Government College, but — 
to say that this education constitutes a worse caste-system than Manu 
eyer enjoined or described, is to exaggerate grossly. Indeed, one of 
the charges made against Young Bengal disproves this altogether. If 
it be true that Young Bengal has no toleration for the educated Hindu 
of the Upper Provinces, it proves that the class is not likely to fall into 
the error of the Brahmins and constitute themselves everywhere and 
always an exclusive Tace, a superior caste. The communication 
between one part of the country and another was very limited until 
the railways opened up the whole. Now numerous Bengalis are settled 
in the Upper Provinces, and carry on, in various offices, a large share of 
the Government, as well as the management of the railways them- 
selves. Thus there may be jealousy on the part of the educated young 
men of the Upper Provinces, but it is scarcely reasonable. The`struggle 
for existence has driven the youths of Bengal not only to Delhi and 
Lahore, but even to Kabul. Some of them have been decorated by the 
Indian Government for services rendered in the Commissariat and Intelli- 
gence Departments, whilst others of them have won laurels in Kashmir. 

It would be easy to give examples of ludicrous conceit and self- 
sufficiency, the result of overweening estimates of their own know- 
ledge and abilities, on the part of Young Bengal. It would be easy to 
give examples of English run mad, full of exaggeratql expressions and 
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inappropriate plfrases, the result of Young Bengals stilted self-asser- 
tion. But the conceit and self-sufficiency are gradually being softened 
. down: ‘Contact with the world makes the Bengali gentleman modest , 
end retiring. Every year of ripened experience tends to remove the 
angularities, and diminish the absurdities, for which the British Indian 
pablic have so little toleration. Many of the gentry of Bengal see 
the evila that press upon the land- as clearly as any of our European 
eadayisis.  Early.and improvident marriages are amongst the chief of 
those evils; the extravagant outlay on them has been denounced by 
the ablest of native writers. The population has increased, and is 
increasing, so rapidly, that it is doubtful if the people can comfortably 
live on the soil. Our rule has suppressed the chief causes of restraint 
formerly existing on the heedless multiplication of human life. Inva- 
sions of warlike hordes no «longer sweep destruction over provinces, 
making temporary deserts over tracts of enormous extent. Internecine 
blood-feuds of races and tribes, sects and families, have been put an 
end to. Sikhs and Mahrattas, Pathans and Rohillahs, live peaceably 
together. Crime of a destructive character to human life has been 
stamped out. Sutti thuggi,.dakoiti, and infanticide are things of.the 


past, and now the consequence is Bengal has to support a population x 


three times as great as it did & century ago. The people live in 
deflancó of economic laws. “The land is being exhausted in the 
struggle. The jungles have been cut down and reclaimed. The cow- 
dung, which ought to go to manure the land, is used as fuel. The 
cattle are degenerating for want of the old pasture-grounds, which 
have long been ploughed up, and the peasant is face to face with an.. 
insufficient supply of food.” This is a terrible perire; but it is 
too true. 
It is from the people itself that the remedy must come. Govern- 
ment can do but little. The people themselves must be taught to obey 
‘the laws of political economy, particularly in the matter of marriage. 
It will be the mission of Young Bengal to teach them this great 
lesson. Bengalis have successfully competed with Europeans in the 
universities and at the bar, on the bench and in education, in medicine 
and at the press. It will be their duty now to teach their fellow- ' 
countrymen that the reckless and improvident increase of human life 
is likely to involve incalculable human misery. Such men as Dwarka 
Nath Mittra, Prosunno Coomar Tagore, Lal Mohun Ghose, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen have proved what Bengalis can do. . The Indian Mirror, 
the Hinds Patriot, the Bengali, take.a high place in the literature of 
Calcutta as newspapers; and the Oriental Miscellany, a monthly . 
magaxine, may favourably compare with some of our more pretentious 
monthlies in London. 
From Bam Mohun Roy to Keshub Chunder Sen there has-been in , 

Berigal a succession of moral philosophers and theistic teachers of whom 
any nation mighte be proud, and the Brahmo Somaj, the Church which 
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they have founded, is one of thè purest in ethics and "most sublime in 
doctrine. 

Nor is it only in the higher walks of philosophy and religious specu- 
lation that Dengal'appears as a light to the rest of India. Bengalis 
have not only founded a drama for themselves, but have translated 
several of their best pieces into Hindustani for their Hindu brethren in 
the Upper Provinces. Hemlotd, one of their most successful comedies, 
has been thus put upon the stage in excellent Hindustani, and Jüímáb- 
hishaik Nátuk into Hindi. Imay also mention Mrinálini and Lillabutti 
as popular dramas of great merit. 

Thus in every walk of life, in every department of intellectual 
labour, Bengalis have proved their ability to hold their own with the 
most favoured nations of Europe. They-are the Athenians of India, 
stiperior in art, science, and literature to the other races of the great 
peninsula. Jet us hope that they will be worthy of their high 
destiny and spread a knowledge of the laws of social and economic 
science amongst their fellow-countrymen, patronizing technical schools 
and all the superior handicrafts, and setting a noble example of advancing 
enlightenment and civilization to the rest of India, by discarding 
irrational and unreasonable prejudices and opening m minds to the 
light of truth wherever it is to be found. 


W. KNIGHTON. 


PROFESSOR GREEN AS A CRITIC. 


N the Conrsarronsry Review for December, 1877, Professor Green 
began an inquiry into Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views on the Relation 
between Subject and Object, and in the March number of 1878 was 
published a continuation of this inquiry, more specifically entitled 
. * Mr. Spencer on the Independence of Matter.” At the time when | 
these articles appeared I had read no further than the first volume of 
Mr. Spencers “System of Synthetic Philosophy," and on a hasty 
- reading of Professor Green’s Part L was impressed with what seemed 
to Bb its acuteņess and possible strength against Mr. Spencer’s position, 
though the high-handedness of Professor Green’s manner induced the 
suspicion that the reasoning embodied in connection with it might not 
seem so bogent after a perusal of the works criticized. I was unable 
to enter into a deeper investigation of the subject till the summer of 
1879, whén I finished the “ Principles of Psychology,” and made a 


^. careful comparison of the argument in that work with Professor Green's 


examination of it. My surprise was considerable on finding that Pro- 
fessor Green had omitted the most important passages, misquoted 
others, and misapprehended still moro, and this in such a way as not to 
be detected, probably, save by those who knew the course of Mr. . 
Spencer’s argument and compared it with Professor Green’s statements. 
After spending some time over the twistings and wanderings of Pro- 
fessor Green, I remained convinced, in spite of the opinions I heard 
expressed in several quarters, that his assertions were conclusive, that 
they were altogether ineffective in consequence of the misapprehensions 
involved ; and I hope to make this plain in the course of the following . 


pages. 
Before pursuing Professor Green through some of his -criticisms on 
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extracts from Mr. Spencer’s work, I will meet the objections implied in 
two separate feferences he previously makes. These objections may be 
taken as illustrating Professor Green’s fundamental misconceptions, and 
as being typical of his method of procedure throughout. The first of 
these is found in the Conrsarporany Review for December, 1877, 
page 33 :— 

“ According to Mr. Lewes, ‘ by showing that constant experiences of tho race 
become organized tendencies which nre transmitted ns n heritage, Mr. Spencer 
shows that such d priori forms as those of space, time, causality, &c., which 
must have arisen in experience because of the constancy and universality of tho 
external relations, nrc necessarily connate.’ In other words, Mr. Spencer hag 
shown that, given space, time, and causality, as constant and universal external 
relations, together with an experience of them, they become necessarily connato 
forms of experience. To have shown this, however, does not scem a great 
achievement, for it is difficult to see how the deryed result differs from that from 
which it is derived, ond, if it docs not differ, what merit there is in the discovery 
which explains the derivation. Between relations, constant and universal, of 
which, though external, there is experience (the source) and ‘ E E connate 
forms of experience ” (the result) the difference is only verbal.” 

Now in this passage there is a double error. The general notion that 
cur consciousness of space* is organized by our experiences of the 
external world Professor Green confuses with an account of the process 
by which the organization is effected, and, after surrounding himself 
with this confusion, he treats the doctrine that our consciousness of 
space is thus organized, as a triviality—as no more than a verbal altera- 
tion of what was previously known. It may be considered somewhat 
singular that if the doctrine established by Mr. Spencer were, as Pro- 
fessor Green alleges, the discovery of nothing, it should nevertheless be 
one which Lewes delighted to honour, Lewes being, as.even Professor 
Green will deign to admit, “a philosophical writer who thoroughly 
understands his bnsiness.’+ We have therefore to ask Professor Green 
what explanation can be given of the fact that tho doctrine, if so 
absurdly self-evident, was not before promulgated and accepted? Why 
did Kant, to solve what appeared otherwise insolub]e difficulties, cspouse 
the doctrine of supernaturally-imposed forma of thought? And how 
is it that so many living thinkers accept tho solution given by Mr. 
Spencer as a satisfactory, and the only satisfactory, one? It is very 
plain that Professor Green would take rank with those traditionary 
courtiers who could so easily have discovered America, though Professor 
Green would, if need be, have invented it. Conception, indecd, of the 
natural genesis of a spacc-consciousness is impossible in the absence of 
the hypothesis of mental evolution ; and at the time when the first 
edition of the “ Principles of Psychology” was published, the doctrine of 
mental evolution was not only not accepted, but had not been propounded, 
while the doctrine of organic evolution implied by it was ridiculed. 
De Maillet, Dr. Darwin, and Lamarck gave successive adumbrations of 


* For convenience of expreasion I confine myself to tho question of apace, 
+ Coxrefreonsry Review for March, 1873, p. 769. tp 
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the principle of'evolution as applicable to organic forms, but in 1855, 
four years before the publication of the * Origin of Specibs," the hypo- 
thesis of evolution was, in the “ Principles of Psychology," applied by 
Mr. Spencer to the remotest realms of thought, and was at that time 
pointed out by him as affording ground of reconciliation between the 
_ Opposing schools of Locke and Kant. Here is the passage :— 

“For myself, finding that there is no positive evidence of special creations, 
and that there is some positive evidence of evolution—elike in the history of the 
human race, in the modifications undergone by all organisms under changed 
conditions, in the development of every living creature—I adopt the hypothesis 
until better instructed : and I see the more reason for doing this, in the facts, that 
it appears to be the unavoideble conclusion pointed'to by the foregoing investiga- 


tions, and that it furnishes a solution of the controversy between the disciples of 
Locka and those of Kant. 


“ For, joined with this hypothesis, the simple universal Jaw that the cohesion 
of psychical states is proportionate to the frequency with which they have 
followed one another in experience, requires but to be supplemented by the law 
that habitual psychical successions entail some hereditary tendency to such suc- 

_ cessions, which, under persistent conditions, will become cumulative in generation : 
after generation, to supply an explanation of all psychological phenomena; and, 
among others, of the so-called‘ forms of thought. . Just as we saw that the 
establishment of those compound reflex actions which we call instincts, is com- 
prehensible on the principle that inner relations are, by perpetual repetition, 
organixed into correspondence with outer relations ; so,the establishment of those 
consolidated, those indissoluble, those instinctive.mental relations constituting 
our ideas of Space and Time, is comprehensible on the same principle.” * 

I now pass to the other element of error in Professor Green’s treat- 
ment of the extract he quotes. He would apparently make ont the 
problem to be: Given an experience of space as a constant and universal 
extétnal relation, required to show that space becomes a necessarily 
connate form of experienco. This is neither what Mr. Spencer has 
sought to show, nor what Lewes asserts that he has shown. “The first 
step is not by any means an experience of space as a constant and 
universal external relation ; it is an experience of sequence ; the next 
step is an experience of co-existence, and “ the consciousness of co- 
existence is the primitive element out of which the consciousness of 
space is built." Jn chapter after chapter it is obvious that the relations. 
spoken of are not space, time, and causality, as Professor Green asserts, 
but that “all relations are finally reducible to one, which is nothing 
else than a change in consciousness.” Substituting the rolations which 
Mr. Spencer speaks of, for those which Professor Green wrongly charges 
him with meaning, we see at once how great a difference there is between 
the starting-point—vis., experienco of relations of sequence, and the 
goal—viz., our notion of space. 


The other of the two points to which I have alluded at the beginning 
of this paper occurs on p. 87.t Professor Green urges that Mr. RE 


o °- “Prin. of Paych.,” edition 1885, p. 878. 
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doctrine “ascribes to the object, which in truth is ‘nothing without 
the subject, an independent reality, and then supposes it gradually to 
produce certain qualities in the subject, of which the existence is in 
truth necessary to the possibility of those qualities in the object which 
are supposed to produce them.” But those qualities in the object 
which are supposed to produce the “certain qualities in the subject" 
are not those which we perceive. Unknown qualities in the object 
produce qualities in the subject, and the qualities of the object consc- 
quently perceived are necessarily perceived not pure, but coloured through 
and through with the subject. For avoidance of stupendous periphrases 
itis desirable to speak of these (unknown) qualities with which we start, 
as they exist “relative to a distinguishing and combining consciousness," 
but they are unknown in their absolutenesa, and remain no less absolutely 
unknown at the end than they are at the beginning of our search. So 
far is Professor Green from understanding Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of 
Transfigured Realism. It is surprising to find Mr. Spencer tacitly 
classed with those who allege that the object exists only as perceived. 
Though an unsparing critic of Berkeley’s doctrine, he is actually supposed 
to accept Berkeley’s doctrine; and thus, by a judicious mixture of a 
portion of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy with something Professor Green 
affects to believe, but which Mr. Spencer most strenuously repudiates, 
it is possible to obtain a series of links which coil up in a very circular 
fashion. The petitio principii, however, will be found only in the part 
contributed by Professor Green. I venture to say that by no writer 
has the existence of an external reality apart from perception been 
insisted on with greater rigour than by Mr. Spencer. It is the basis 
of his whole system, is explicitly laid down in “ First Principles "*ns a 
datum which is absolutely recnired by any philosophy whatsoevor, is 
consistently maintained throughout the succeeding volumes of the series, 
and the consideration of it eventually resumed towards the close of tho 
* Principles of Psychology," where 200 pages are occupied in tho 
establishment of it beyond question. That there exists an external 
reality apart from perception is, we are told in “The Data of Phi- 
losophy,"* a truth “ which Common Sense asserts, which every step in 
Science takes for granted, and which no metaphysician ever for a moment 
succeeded in expelling from consciousness," nd we find ultimately 
that this truth ‘harmonizes with all other dicta of consciousness,” 
every adverse proposition being “absolutely and in every way incon- 
gruous with them."t While we find Professor Green declaring that 
the existence of a real world “beyond consciousness is an essentially 
unmeaning phrase, we find Mr. Spencer declaring that the idealist’s 
position involves “an absurdity raised to the nth power. $ And 
what necessity would there be for such a strong declaration by Professor 
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Green in anothef part of his argument if Mr. Spencer held the object 
to be nothing without the subject? Mr. Spencer has-clearly urged 
“that in the history of the race, as well as in the history of every mind, ` 
Realism‘ is the primary conception; that only after it has been reached, 
and long held without question, does it become posssible even:to frame 
the Idealistic conception, while resting upon the Realistic one ; and that 
then, as ever after, the Idealistic conception, depending on the Realistic 
one, mnst vanish the instant the Realistic one is taken away.”* It isthe 
Realistic conceptioh which Mr. Spencer undoubtedly holds and maintains 
throughout every volume of his “ Philosophy ;” it is:the Idealistio.con- 
ception which Profeasor Green apparently-accepts. It is, then, more 
than remarkable that Professor Green should imply that Mr. Spencer 
holds the same view as himself concerning objective existence. | Pro- 
fessor Green may, if it so pleases him, clamber from the earth to the ` 
moon upon nothing; he may even assert he has~got there and dragged 
the earth out of existence with a rope; and herein is absurdity great 
enough. But when he desires to convey to those whom he spéaks of 
as the unenlightened, that Mr. Spencer has bean his Companion in such 
achievements, the absurdity is traly “raised to the ntb power,” where 
^ is infinite. 


I shal] now accompany Professor Green in the detailed consideration 
of those “pertinent passages” “which it takes some sifting to arrive 
at," The first of these is taken from “ Principles of Psychology,” § 418. 

“ Mysterious as seems the consciousness of something which is yet out of 
consciowmess, the inquirer finds that he alleges the reality of thia something in 
virtye of the ultimate law—he_ is obliged to think it There is an indissoluble 
cohesion between each of those vivid and definite states of consciousness known - 
88 n sensation and an indefinable consciousness which stands for a mode of being 
beyond sensation and separate from himself.” 

Professor Green urges “that the very ground asserted for the’ 
‘reality of something out of consciousness’ implies that this ‘some- 
thing’ is not ‘ out of consciousness,’ and that the very proposition which 
is intended to ‘state its outsideness to consciousness in-fact states the 
contrary. The ‘something out of consciousness’ is ‘something we aro 
obliged to think,’ and is pronounced ‘real’ on account of this obliga. 
tion." Professor Green, however, has altogether misinterpreted Mr. 
Spencer’s words. To show this. it is perhaps needful to refer to. the’ 
context of the passage under discussion. Turning, then, to the “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology," we find that in chap. ix. of Part VII. it is shown 
“how imperative is the recognition of an ultimate test of truth." 
Chaps. x. and xi. lead us to the conclusion that '' the inconceivableness 
of its negation is that which shows a cognition to possess the highest 
. rank—is' the criterion by which its unsurpessable validity is known.” 

“To assert the inconceivableness of its negation, is at the same time to 
' assert the peye roage necessity we are under of thinking it, and to 
+ “Prin, of Payoh.,” § 408, . 
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give our logical justification for holding it to be" unquestionable.” 
Chap. xii. is devoted to finding a “ rigorous test of the relative validities 
of conflicting conclusions." In chap. xiii. corollaries are drawn from 
the preceding discussion. “The proposition— the book exists’—is one 
of which subject and predicate are indissolubly united—one of which 
the negation is inconceivable.” We find that “Reason is utterly inca- 
pable of showing the unreasonableness of those primary deliverauces of 
consciousness which yield Subject and Object as independent existences.” 
But we have not yet done with tho test of truth. In chap. xiv. we 
find “The ultimate answer to the question—Why do we think cer- 
tain things true rather than others? involves the question—Why do our 
states of consciousness hang together in this way rather than in that?” 

* 6 444, In carrying on this inquiry, we shall have to shut ont, so far as may 
be, the ordinary implications of thought We cannot shut them out actually ; 
we can: shut them out only hypothetically. The realistic interpretation of our 
states of consciousness, deep as the very structure of the nervous system, cannot 
for an instant be actually expelled. All we can do by way of maintaining the 
needful attitude, is parsistently to ignore these Realistic interpretations—to sup- 
pose ourselves without them, and limit our attention to states of consciousness 
considered simply ns such. Our firat step will be to present under its psychological 
aspect that ultimate truth which we lately dealt with at great length under its 
logical aspect.” [The italics are mine. | 

(I observe that these are two aspects which Professor Green con- 
tinually confounds, treating the psychological as though it were the 
logical.) Then follows the chapter from which Professor Green quotes. 
We here learn that “ a discussion in consciousness proves to be simply 
a trial of strength between different connexions in consciousness... .. 
If certain states of consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, he 
is obliged to think them in those ways. The proposition is an identical 
one. To say that they are necessities of thought is merely another 
way of saying that their elements cannot be torn asunder.” Thus our 
ultimate test of truth, limiting our aitention to states of consciousness, is 
absolute cohesion between those states. Now we are ready for § 448. 
“ Here, then, is an all-sufficient warrant for the assertion of objective 
oxistence, Mysterious as seems,” &c. Considered in connection with 
the context, Mr. Spencer’s meaning is plain enough. The state of 
consciousness corresponding to objective existence absolutely coheres 
with the state of consciousness forming the perception known as (e.g.) 
the book. 


We cau now see our way to showing Professor Green’s misinterpretation. 
What we are obliged to think is not the “something out of conscious- 
ness,” but the “reality” of this something. The sentence thus 
becomes: “he is obliged to think the reality of this something," which 
manifestly means * he is obliged to think that the book (eg.) is an 
external reality.” Yet Professor Green urges, “It does not appear, indeed, 
whether the * obligation? is taken to constitute its reBlity, or merely to 
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be an evidence of it as someting extraneous,” and this, notwithstanding 
that the passage quoted from the “ Psychology ? occurs towards the ~ 
of a long systematic discussion as to the nature of this “ obligation,” 

discussion which Professor Green thinks proper to entirely ignore, and fom 
which he arbitrarily severs the passage he deems it advisable to criticize. 
Not only, then, does Professor Green fail here by an utter misinterpre- 
tation, but he fails in a similar manner when he begins to “ look 
anxiously to the next sentence for an explanation of the paradox.” To 
the position that“ neither proof nor disproof of objective existence can. 
be given otherwise than in states of conscioumness"* Professor Green 
says nothing. If the state of consciousness corresponding to the pre- 
dicate of a proposition indissolubly coheres with the state of conscious- 
ness corresponding to the , Pubject, we &re under the necessity of 
regarding the proposition as truc. In other words, the psychological 
aspect of necessity of thought is indissolubility of cohesion between 
states of consciousness. Thus, the first sentence Professor Green so 
strangely” misapprehends represents the necessity.of the Realistic con- 
clusion under its logical aspect. The second sentence represents it 
under its psychological aspect. Professor Green is apparently trium- 
phant, at fading that the “ * something’ thus cohering, is now admitted 
.to be itself a‘ consciousness. " Yet, ns we have several times seen, 
a Spencer expressly mentions that his attention will be limited to 

“ states of conscioushess considered simply as such." 

The result of Professor Green's sifting, after a quibble ‘upon the 
word “indefifable,” appears to be the charge that Mr. Spencer holds 
Sie ghient to-be a consciousness. That is to say, in a chapter where 
Mr. Spencer limits his attention to states of consciousness, the Realistic 
interpretation being ignored, though it cannot be expelled—Mr. Spencer 
having explicitly declared in the preceding chapter the manner of his 
procedure and having, moreover, in the selected chapter, iterated and 
reiterated the prescription of such limitation—in this chapter Professor 
- Green “ arrives at” a passage whence he introduces a state of con- 
sciousness by the name of “ ‘ object, about which Mr. Spencer under- 
fakes to set the idealists right.” (I) 


The rest of Professor Green's article is concerned with the examina- 
tion of Mr. Spencer’s account of the mode of production of this con- 
sciousness of objective existence. What Mr. Spencer here seeks is 
neither its logical justification nor its psychological nature, but its, 
psychological genesis. I first draw attention tothe significant paragraph 
immediately following the passage ee by Professor Green from $ 419. 
It reads thus :— 

: “Thongh in the comse of this inquiry we shall have to use words which 
connote.both Subject and Object—though in every illustration taken we shall 
have tacitly to posit am external existence, and in every reference to states of 
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consciousness we shall have to posit an internal existence whith has these states ; 
yet, as before, we must ignore these implications.” 

Yet in the face of, or rather with his back to, this explicit statement, 
Professor Green actually ventures to write (p. 41), “ All that we have 
io notice for the present is, that Mr. Spencer makes no pretence of 
treating the elements of the ‘ vivid aggregate’ as other than states of 
consciousness.” . 

It will be advisable here to state briefly the course of Mr. Spencer's 
argument, Before doing so, I may say that the inconsistency in tho 
use of the terms “ subject " and “ object,” which Professor Green makes 
much of, lies merely on the surface. It can give rise to no reasonable 
doubt as to Mr. Spencer's meaning, is touched upon in the extract I 
shall presently quote from “ First Principles," and the requisite correc- 
tion and accuracy of statement made by Mr. Spencer himself. Subject 
and Object are spoken of ns “ antithetically-opposed divisions of the 
entire assemblage of manifestations of the Unknowable."* On p. 453 
we read, “two antithetical halves, standing respectively for Subject and 
Object;" on p. 482, “partial differentiation hetween the two anti- 
thetical existences we call Subject and Object." -These passages 
Professor Green has quoted; there are other passages equally, nay much 
more, important to which he has not referred. On p. 454, note, we 
read, ' two great aggregates implying the two existences distinguished 
as ego and non-ego.” On p. 484 we get the most definite statement :— 

^ For just in the same way that the Object is the unknown permanent serus 
which is never itself a phenomenon but is that ‘which holds phenomena together ; 
so is the Subject the unknown permanent nevus which is never itself a state of 
consciousness but which holds states of consciousness together." e 
This may be compared with “ First Principles," p. 164 :— 

“ These faint manifestations, forming a continuous whole, differing from the 
other in the quantity, quality, cohesion, and conditions of existence of ita parta, 
we call the ego; and these vivid manifestations, indissolubly bound together in 
relatively-immense masses and having independent conditions of existence, we 
call the nox-ego. Or rather, more truly, each order of manifestations carries 
with it the irresistible implication of some power that manifesta itself; and by the 
words ego and non-ego respectively, we mean the power that manifests itself in the 
faint forms, and the power that manifests itself in the vivid forms.” 

Manifestly Mr. Spencer's Object is not an aggregate of conscious 
states, and just as manifestly Professor Green has not referred to the 
most explicit statement made by Mr. Spencer as to what he considers 
the Object to be. Professor Green’s misapprehensions probably arise 
from his expecting to find a developed conception of the Object in a 
chapter which deals with only its partial differentiation—expecting this, 
in spite of conspicuous proof that it is not to be given where he looks 
for it, and is to be given elsewhere. 

Mr. Spencer's account of the genesis of our belief in the external 
world, which Professor Green never ceases to confound with n: belief 
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itself, consists of*three chapters, entitled successively “ Partial Diferen- 
tiation of Subject and Object,” “Completed Differentiation of Subject 
and Object,” “ Developed Conception of the Object.” It- might reason- 

ably be expected that in the last of these chapters somo satisfactory 
account of the Object would be given. Accordingly, Mr. Spencer gives 
it; likewise, accordingly, Professor. Green does not quote it. In the 
last section of this last chapter Mr. Spencer writes: “In the three 
chapters here ended, we have found that which we set out to find." 
But Professor Green is able to find it much sooner, and on pago 40* he 
offers as “the result of the examination” a passage taken from the 
middle of the second of these three chapters; and this he announces as 
Mr..Bpencer's conception of the Object! 


. We have seen that at*the close of the chapter “ Dynamics of 
Consciousness" Mr. Spencer draws special attention to the fact that in 
the ensuing examination states of consciousness alone will be con- 
sidered. In the following chapter (xvi), the first of three forming the 
. account of the genesis in question, we find our states of consciousness 
separate broadly into two aggregates, and between these aggregates ten 
antitheses are enumerated, constituting, when taken together, “a 
. difference transcending all .other differences.” One distinction between 
the aggregates is in respect of their intensity. Members of the one are 
relatively vivid, while those of the other are faint. Each aggregate is 
seen to be coherent within itself; to have its own antecedents and its 
own laws. The various contrasts are placed in series (pp. 468—4). 
“These several antitheses, uniting to form an antithesis which pre- 
«omifiates over every other, are partly such as establish themselves in 
my consciousness not only without effort but without the possibility of 
prevention; and partly such as get established in my consciousness by 
processes that are in some degree voluntary.” But “the primary 
"differentiation of each (aggregate) from the other, and integration of each . 
with itself," are established as it were antomatically. The antitheses 
thus enumerated are those “ observable’ during absolute physical 
. passivity.” In chap. xvii. it is shown that, besides the general cohesion 
that binds each aggregate into a whole, there are special cohesions 
established between certain members of the vivid aggregate. Changing 
from passivity to activity, we find that by mutual exploration of the 
limba cohesion is established between the state of consciousness we call 
active power and certain other vivid states, so that when these vivid 
states have not for antecedent the consciousness of active power, there 
is associated with them in consciousness “ the idea of power, separate 
from, but in some way akin to, the power which the faint aggregato 
perpetually evolves within itself" Hence is produced an indissdluble 
cohesion between the consciousness of changes in the vivid aggregate 
and the consciousness of some. other energy than the individual uses 
* OoxrmrronaRy HEvixw, December, 1877. * 
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himself, Thus at this stage of the argument it is seenshow the general 
conception of an independent source of activity beyond consciousness 
comes to be attached to the vivid aggregate. In chap. xviii. it is shown 
how this general conception develops into a more special ono :— 

“We find that each cluster (of vivid states), distinguished by us as an object, is a 
separate scat of the power with which the objective world as a whole impresses 
us. We find that while it is this power which gives unity to the cluster, it is 
also this power which opposes our energies. And we also find that this power, 
holding together the elements of the cluster notwithstanding the endlessly-varied 
changes they undergo in consciousness, is therefore thought of by us ns persisting, 
or continuing to exist, in the midst of all these manifestations which do not 
continue to exist.” 


What independently persists and opposes our energies is thus seen to 
be the nexus of the ever-varying appearances, and we arrive at a 
consolidated conception uniting independehce, permanence, and force. 
Hence the object is then stated to be “the unknown permanent nerus 
which is never itself a phenomenon but is that which holds phenomena 
together." 


Further, not in particular only, but in general also, Professor Green 
misunderstauds the chapters he has attempted to criticize. He has 
regarded Mr. Spencer as trying thereby “to prove the existence of a 
real world beyond consciousness," which Mr. Spencer has no morc 
been doing than he has been describing, as Professor Green again 
asserts on page 45, the independent existence of the objective world as 
an aggregate of vivid feelings. Yet Mr. Spencer could hardly have 
guarded more carefully against such misinterpretation. Both in “ First 
Principles" and * Principles of Psychology," he repeatedly points out 
how different is the ground of our belief in the external world from an 
account of the genesis of the belief; but this difference Professor Green 
has been unable to see, and his whole discussion from this aspect is 
therefore futile. Mr. Spencer’s declarations have been remarkably 
explicit on this head. Thus, in “ First Principles" (p. 156) he asserts 
that “in order of time the establishment of this distinction [between 
the world of consciousness and the world beyond consciousness] pre- 
cedes all reasoning," that “we are debarred from reasoning about it 
without taking for grantod its existence," and in “ Principles of Psy- 
chology "—immediately preceding the account of its genesis—we dre 
told that “it is impossible by reasoning either to verify or to falsify” 
it, while in ‘the final chapter of the “ General Analysis" we read :— 
* Realism, which is established as u datum long before reasoning. begins, 
which immeasurably transcends reasoning in certainty, and which 
reasoning cannot justify, further than by finding that its own deliver- 
ances are wrong when at variance with it." What, then, shall be said 
of Professor Green's confusion in treating the account of the genesis of 
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our belief in a*world beyond consciousness as though’ it were a proof ` 
of the existence of such a world ? . 


Another instance may be given of the haphazard way in which Pro- 
fessor Green has conducted his examination of the argument I havc 
briefly epitomized above, On page 47* occurs a a gross mis- 
statement : 


** The conclusion is that matter is ‘something beyond consciousness which ia 
rias independent of oonsciousness, [This refers to chap. xviii., where the 
notion of matter is shown finally to emerge. but in the premisses the indepen- 
dence of matter merely means that the ‘ vivid aggregate’ of conscious states is 
independent of the ‘faint.’ [This refers to chap. xvi, where nothing whatever 
has yet been said or hinted about matter, but where subject and object are 
beginning to be distinguished] So far from being, as we had been led to expect, 
an independence of cqnsciousnegs on the part of something other than conscious- 
ness, it turns out to consist merely in this, that the occurrence of any one of a set 
of feelings, distinguished as more lively, is not contingent upon the occurrence 
of one of another set, distinguished fis less lively." 

To take some early positions in an opponent’s argument, and repre- 
sent his ultimate conclusion as resting for its validity on these and only 
these, ignoring utterly the subsequent and most significant stages, 
would be an injustice the mere statement of which must be followed by 
its condemnation. Yet this is exactly what Professor Green does. He 

` collects some fragment from chap. xvi, and with these he takes one 
mighty leap over chap. xvii into the conclusion of the argument in 
chap. xviii, and then protests that-the fragments are inadequate to the 
production of the building he finds there. So fur as Professor Green is 
concerned, tlie steps in chaps. xvii. and xviii. might as well not be; yet 
in fhe former of these we found the conception developed of an inde- 
pendent source of activity beyond consciousness, and in the latter we. 
found that what thus independently persists, and therefore constitutes 
the Object, is the nexus of the vivid aggregate. 


There is a short paragraph on page 48 from which one might infer 
that Professor Green had at last obtained a glimpse into one part of 
Mr. Spencers argument, but the misapprehensions do not disappear. 
After this he continues :—“ Before proceeding, however, to examine.one 
of Mr. Spencer's ‘vivid’ experiences, it is well to say that his division 
of.states of consciousness into vivid and faint is one which can only be 
accepted under protest. That the ‘totality of consciousness’ does not 
admit of being divided into ‘antithetical halves’ on the basis of & dis- 
tinction which at best is only one of degree, must be sufficiently obvious." 

It is, indeed, sufficiently obvious, especially to any one who has read 
Mr. Spencer’s remarks to that effect. For, in the first place, Mr. 
Spencer has himself pointed out the difficulties in making this division, 
but shows they are much less than arise if other terms are used ; f and, 
in the second plage, he has enumerated fen nntitheses between tho 

* Coxnurrof&ny Review, December, 1877. T “Fim Prin,” § 48. 
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states primarily distinguished as vivid and faint, an entire chapter being 
spent in their consideration ; yet Professor Green prefers to keep silent 
here about the other ninel 


We have now to consider Professor Green's objections taken from a 
new point of view. Speaking of the “individual object,” he says (p. 50):— 

“So fur from its being a ‘cluster of vivid states,’ ns Mr. Spencer apparently 
supposes not his umbrella merely but all sensible objects about him to be, it is 
an impropriety to call it a cluster of states of consciousness at all; n further 
impropriety to allow that, if it be such a cluster, any part of the cluster is, in 
Mr. Bpencer's sense, ‘ vivid ;’ and an impropriety than which error can no further 
go to reckon the whole cluster go.” - 


Since Professor Green, throughout his article, appears desirous of 
suggesting as the doctrine of Mr. Spencer ¢hat Mr. Spencer expressly 
denies, I here again call attention to those passages in Mr. Spencer's 
argument (vid. especially $$ 444, 449), where he asserts that the Realistic 
interpretation cannot be expelled, but that for the purposes of the 
argument he limits his consideration to states of consciousness regarded 
simply as such. Professor Green continues :—. 

* We will deal with this worst impropriety first. The account given of the 
perception of an individual object by the school to which Mr. Spencer belongs, 
and which there is reason to suppose that he accepts,* is that it consists in the 
suggestion by a sensation of certain known possibilities of sensation, of which 
through past experience the given sensation has become symbolical.” 

Poor “ possibilities of sensation.”  Father’d he is, and yet he’s 
fatherless.” The foisting of this doctrine upon Mr. Spencer is perhaps 
the most startling of all the startling things in Professor Grétn's 
criticisms, Much reliance must have been placed on the “ unenlighten- 
ment" of his readers before such a charge could have been made. It 
is well known that “ possibilities of sensation" is Mill’s phrase, and 
implies a doctrine to which Mr. Spencer's fundamental and pronounced 
antagonism may be found on almost cvery page of his “ Philosophy,” 
while a systematic establishment of the opposite view is carried out 
through the whole of the “General Analysis,” t some of the latter 
parts of which have been selected by Professor Green as worthy of his 
examination. Mr. Spencer sees “no alternative but to affirm that the 
thing primarily known, is not that a sensation has been experienced, 
but that there exists an outer object. Instead of admitting that the 
primordial and unquestionable knowledge is the existence of a sensation, 
I assert, contrariwise, that the existence of a sensation is an hypothesis 
that cannot be framed until external existence is known” (p. 369). In 
short, if anything is plein in any philosophy, or in any criticism of it, 
it is plain that, instead of there being “reason to suppose" that 
Mr. Spencer accepts the doctrine of “ possibilities of sensation,” there 
is every “ reason to suppose” that he most emphatically rejects it. The 
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phrase has for "many what has been termed a dyslogistic connotation, 
and I venture to think the consideration of this fact supplies a /* suffi- 

ciently obvious" reuson why Professor Green should attribute thà 

. doctrine to Mr. Spencer. There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Spencer 
holds the percéption of any object to be “ impossible save under the 
form either of Recognition or of Classification,” and Professor Green is 
right in supposing this, as he does on p. 49. As Mr. Spencer says, 

“The perception by which any object is known as such or such, is 

always an “acquired ia a d Tun conclusion of Professor Green!a' 
remarks on p. 50 is :— E 


; “that, according to Mr. Spencer's own theory of perception, ‘ vivid: states of 
oonsciousness' must be qualified by ‘faint? ones in order to form the objects 
which he ascribes to the ‘ vivid aggregate ;’ that if these objects are to be reckoned 
clusters of states of consciousnege at all, they are clusters into which faint states 
enter as qualifying the vivid, andinto which the vivid states enter only as so qualified. 

“ Thus if we are to follow Mr. Spencer i in holding that ‘vivid states of con-' 
sciousness ’—in plain Hnglish, sensations—are elements in the ‘ clusters’ which we 
call sensible things or objects of the real world, we are logically forbidden from 
holding with him that such states are independent of tho ' faint. " 

Several objections can be made to these statements. Mr. Spencer 
does nof suppose “sensible objects" to be vivid states of consciousness 
or clusters of them; he does not, in the discussion criticized, lose sight 
of the fact that our perceptions are acquired perceptions; he not only 
does not deny, but he expressly mentions, that faint states do cohere 
with the vivid; and the “independence of the faint aggregate” is not 
the independence which Professor Green interprets it to be. Let me 
consider these points more in detail. The first has been abundantly 
shown already; I therefore pass on to the others Professor Green 
_ urges that faint: states do cohere with the vivid states, as. shown by his 
own analysis, and as Mr. Spencer himself protlaims elsewhere. But 
not only has Mr. Spencer declared’ this elsewhere, as Professor Green 
truly says, but he draws special attention to it in the argument before us, 
asserting that faint states are always dragged along by the vivid; 
whereas Professor Green, making no reference to these passages, implies 
that Mr. Spencer has here ignored this, and thus fallen into error. . 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrines concerning the constitution of thought ‘itself 
show that he admits both that faint states are connected with vivid 
states now, and that the universal process of intelligence consists in 
this very dragging along of faint states. What, then, it will be asked, 
does Mr. Spencer mean by calling the vivid states independent of 
the faint ones? A glance at his argument will render this plain. The 
vivid states drag along the faint, but the faint have no effect on the 
vivid. Mr: Spencer returns to this point at the close of the chapter :— 

“On criticizing the investigation I have been making, I find that though I 
have remained physically passive, I have not kept out of my thoughts the rethem-- 
brances of pant activities and the various feelings they caused and disclosed. All 


those united faint stas making up my ideas of liquidity, tangible form, 
&o,, which are novf attached to the patches of colour I call waten I find have 
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been attached by the help of experimental motions long ago repeatedly per- 
formed. Though I cannot now detach them, I can soo that I never gone 
through such motions the patches of colour would not have dragged with them 
the faint states representing such past experiences. In other words, J can see 
that if in addition to being passive now I T had always been passive, the separnte- 
ness of the two aggregates would in some respects have been even sharper than it 
is. Note the differences as they would then have existed," &c. &c.* 

It is perhaps desirable that other passages should be given in illus- 
tration of Mr. Spencer’s meaning. Additional references will he found 
below.t From § 454 Professor Green quotes the following: “In 
broad procession the vivid states—sounds from the breakers, the wind, 
the vehicles behind me; changing patches of colour from the waves; 
pressures, odours, and the rest— move on abreast, unceasing and 
unbroken, wholly without regard to anything clse in my consciousness." 
The next sentence, which Professor Green dpes not quote, reads: “ Their 
independence of the faint states is such that the procession of these, in 
whatever way it moves, produces no effect whatever on them." Further 
down on the same page we read: * The vivid states sweeping past 
always affect it [the procession of the faint states] in a greater or less 
degree—drag part of it with them by lateral cohesion ;” and yet again: 
“the vivid series may carry with it much or little of the faint series; 
but so long as the waking state. continues, it always carries some.” 
Notwithstanding the numerous definite statements of Mr. Spencer, 
Professor Green charges him with holding here an opposite doctrine, 
and proceeds to teach what Mr. Spencer has himself so repeatedly and 
- unmistakably asserted. 

I now-quote from Professor Green's second} article, in order to show 
what results he believes himself to have obtained in his first, aed to 
exhibit in brief the misrepresentations he makes of Mr. Spencer’s state- 
ments :— 


“Tn the December number of this Review we entered on an inquiry into the 
*Independence' of matter or the object, as expounded by Mr. Spencer in the 
seventh Part of his Psychology. He there identifies the object with a certain 
aggregute of vivid states of consciousness, which he makes out to be independent 
of another aggregate, consisting of faint states, and identified with the subject, 
We ventured to expreas a doubt whether, notwithstanding his express statements 
to that effect, his view of the independence of the object was thus fuirly expressed, 
on the twofold ground tlíat the ‘ vivid aggregate,’ as he describes it in detail, 
is not really independent of what he describes as the ‘ faint,’ and that the con- 
stituents of the objective world cannot properly be reduced to vivid states of 
consciousness or to ‘clusters’ of such states. Hoou was said to show that if 
we are to accept Mr. Spencer's account of the sensible world as clusters of states 
of consciousness, and his division of these states into the vivid and the faint, 
we must, at least, maintain that vivid states enter into the objects only in com- 
bination with, and as qualified by, faint ones, and in dependence upon an intel- 
lectuul action which, whatever it may be, is certainly not a vivid state,” 


* «Prin. of Psych,” $469. 
+ “Principles of Paychology,° Special Analysis, ioularly chaps. xxvi, xxvii. Also’ 
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It. has been*shown fully in the preceding pages that Mr. Spencer 
does not identify the object with an aggreggte of vividestates, nor the 
subject with nn aggregate of faint ones, and the misrepresentation in- 
volved in the assertion of Professor Green the reader will at once per- 
ceive on recollecting that the only express statements of Mr. Spencer 
concerning Object and Subject have never been mentioned by him in 
any part of his examination. It will suffice here to requote the follow- 
ing sentence from the conclusion of Mr. Spencer's- argument: “ Just 
in the same way that the Object is the unknown permanent nerus 
which is never itself & phenomenon but is that which holds phenomena 
together; so is the Subject the unknown permanent nezus which is 
never itself a state of consciousness but which holds states of conscious- 
ness together.” As for the remainder of what Professor Green con- 
siders himself to have prov&d, it is certain, as we have just seen, that 
Mr. Spenger has unequivocally declared the same, and would therefore 
- be unlikely to deny it, unless, maybe, induced by the information that 
"Professor Green professed to have shown it. . 

Seeing that in Professor Green's Part I. the errors of conception and- 
interpretation are so great, it would be superfluous to follow the exami- 
nation throughout his Part I., which is, of course, vitiated by these fanda- 

` mental errors. A very large portion indeed of Professor Green's second 
article consists in the assertion, against Mr. Spencer, of doctrines which 
Mr. Spencer has himself elaborated at great length ; so that it appears 
Professor Green has-not read the greater part of Mr. Spencer's work 
at all. For example, there was no need for Professur Green to have 
spent trouble in advancing the thesis “that all perception is conscious. 
ness of relation," for this truth has been illustrated in detail by Mr. 
Spencer in Part VI. of “Principles of Psychology;" Professor Green's 
burnt dog has its analogue in the burnt moth found in “ Principles of | ' 
Psychology" ($ 184); while the relation between Sensation and Per- 
ception is discussed in § 858, “Coexistence,” says Mr. Spencer, 
“can be disclosed only by some duplex act of thought.”* Says Proféssor 
Green: “ A plurality of objects, or of parts of an object, which Iam . 
said to see at once, is a plurality for consciousness only in virtue of a 
twofold intellectual act^t Similarly in other cases. Evidently, there- 
fore, much of Professor Green’s second article would not have been 
written had he been made aware, by reading the “Principles of Psycho- 
logy,” that Mr. Spencer had already elabórated the doctrines, the 
exposition of which by himself Professor Green secms to have thought 
equivalent to a confutation of Mr. Spencer. Here I may conclude, 
having said enough to show that Professor Green's criticism is doubly 
vitiated, partly by ignorance of the contents of Mr. Spencer’s work 
and partly by misinterprétation. ` i 
: z Ricard Hopason, Jum. 
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NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


HE apparent collapse of Russian Nihilism has givon rise to a 
variety of premature contemporary speculations on the inherent 
force of the movement, and with the recent disappearance of immediate 
danger there is a tendency already of under-estimating its influence on 
the future development of Russian society. It is not our purpose here 
to enter into these speculations, but rather to examine the movement 
itself; retrospectively, as a social phenomenon, and as such the outcome 
of a variety of natural and historical causes; prospectively, as a 
sociological problem requiring solution, with a view to ensure the 
peaceful evolution of Russian society of the future. 

To*suppose that the present cessation of hostilities on the part of 
Militant Nihilism amounts to an entire suppression of the latent forces 
in Doctrinal Nihilism, since the party of action has been temporarily 
repulsed, would be a grievous error. It will, therefore, be well during 
the present lull, after the stormy events of the last two years, to consider 
calmly and carefully the data and quaesita of Nihilism from a purely 
sociological standpoint. This will serve to show that though in its 
external aspects Nihilism may only present a transitory phase in the 
transformation process of a comparatively new society, yet, in ite 
internal principles and theory, it remains a most powerful factor, not to 
be overlooked in the social politics of Russia, and the international 
politics of Europe.*  Nihilism, though for the present eclipsed, is by 
no means extinguished. 

Now every movement of this kind in its ruling ideas and essential 
tendencies rests on some philosophical creed. ‘There ure in the first 
place the psychological data of Nihilism. As the optimistic creed of the 

' Tt is a notoriqus faot that the late war owed ita origin partly toethe influence of the 
Nibthat party; ace “ Russland vor und nach dem Kriege,” pp. 0, 
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eighteenth century became the soul and spirit of constructive socialism, 
so the pessimism of the nineteenth century may be regarded as the 
presiding genius of Social Nihilism. It is the philosophy of despair 
which suggests the death-warrant of society, and ignores, if it does not 
entirely renounce, the hope of social regeneration. According to this 
philosophy the world’s sorrow can only be removed with the extinction 
of conscious suffering, and the world’s redemption is synonymous with 
the world’s destruction, and hence the extinction of social evils is sought . 
in the annihilation of society and social happiness in a social Nirvana. 
Crying social abuses, for which existing institutions offer no remedy, 
aggravate this “ Maladie du XIX. siècle” in Russia, and precipitate 
Russian would-be reformers, naturally prone to radical changes, into 
violent attacks, not only on the laws and institutions of the country, 

' but also on those ethical cdhceptions, sestletic aspirations, and religious 
convictions on which they rest. A true diagnosis of Nihilism, then, 
as a disorder in the social organism, will discover some of-its roots in 
the psychological conditions of the national mind, in a temporary 
derangement of the regulating functions in the body-politic. And so 
we find that the ruling classes at first intellectually daxzled . ‘by the 
Hogelian philosophy, then sympathetically drawn towards the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, and latterly attracted towards the sceptical materi- 
alism of Moleschott and Buchner, have learned by degrees to surpass 
their teachers in realistic views of life, and the utter denial of an ideal 
world. Indeed, it, has been pointed out by a profound student of 
Russian churacter,® that, psychologically, Nihilism is the outcome of two 
opposite tendencies i in the modern Russian mind—the tendency towards 
absolute idealism on the one hand, and that of cynical realism on the 
other; the former producing the wildest schemes of utopian optimism, 
the latter leading through the aloughof despond of materialistic peasimism, 
and both together, though apparently self-destructive, becoming the 
fruitful source of daring speculation in politics and chimerical theories 
in economics, compared with which the most thorough-going schemes 
of social: ‘improvement in Western Europe appear almost reasonable in 
their impractical absurdity. 

But it remains to be noticed that this psychological contradiction of 
two opposite tendencies in the Russian mind has been fostered by two 
concurring influences from without the constructive socialism-of France, 
and the destructive socialistic criticism of Germany. t , Both Herzen and 
Bakunin, the leaders of the Nihilist movement, were, like Marx and 
Lassalle, disciples of the Hegelian . philosophy, and at the same time 
warm and enthusiastic supporters of socialistic movements in France. 


* *. M. Anatole -Beaulieu in Revue des deux Mondes, 15th February, 1880, pp. 777-8. 
For a khoroügh of Russian social life and national develo gone ne guide 
oould be br bird Articles by this writer have appeared in bloation at 


intervals since August 16, 1878, on ^ variety of Rasian sob]oote, fall of profound interest 


» and valuable iuf 


t The work of Kgrl Marz, ‘Das Kapital,” is a textbook in Russian ees and. 
has passed through several editions in n Russian tranalation, 
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So, too Tschernyschewsky, the “Karl Marx of Russias” and the most 
popular of modern exponents of Nihilism, imbibed his early lessons 
through his master Belinaki, with the Hegelian method, whilst among 
the “ Hommes de l'avenir" of the young Russian party, who regarded 
him as their prophet, the fusion between the Materialism of the Modern 
German School and the Socialism of France has become an accom- 
plished fact. But whilst German Socialism readily takes hold of the 
Hegelian idea of the dialectic process in history, ending in Social Evolu- 
tion, Russian Nihilism, owing to the tendency of the Slave mind rigidly 
to follow up abstract principles to their extreme logical conclusions, goes 
a step further, and the socialism of evolution becomes the Nihilism of 
social dissolution." ^ And, similarly as Hegel's terminology became the 
* Algebra of Revolution" to the early promoters of Russian Nihilism, 
so, too, owing to the mystic intensity of the Tartar spirit still in measure 
immanent in the Russian mind, the positive humanitarianism of the French 
School of Socialists has produced an enthusiasm, energy and self-denying 
devotion with Russian disciples, almost amounting to religious ardour, 
for which there is no parallel in the Socialist agitation of the West. 
From the psychological we pass on to the physiological data of the 
movement in the composition and decomposition of social forces, in the 
precipitate progress and retarded development of the various functions 
in the social organism, as far as they explain the last stage of social 
evolution in the Russia of to-day. Among these we must briefly notice 
some ethnographical peculiarities of race and the play of social forces 
peculiar to the soil, as well as some political influences from without, 
which may be regarded directly or indirectly as causes of the present 
social disorders. l'or this is the only way of arriving at an appfoxi- 
mately true and tolerably comprehensible view of the rise and progress 
of Russian Nihilism. In order to this we must know something of the 
dynamical process of local institutions and organic laws, which have 
brought about the present state of things. The recent manifestations of 
Nihilism have taken the world by surprise, because in a great measure 
the conditions of Russian society were unknown. Two hundred years 
&go, says Count Moltke in his interesting letters from Russia," no one in 
Europe knew anything nbout the Neva, now the Neva is famed through- 
out the world. The same within a much smaller compass of time may 
be said of Nihilism, the stream of tendency towards social revolution, 
which may be said to take its rise in the earliest formation of Russian 
society, to have run its course slowly and unobserved except at critical 
intervals, until quite lately in ita turbulent rush onwards to an unknown 
goal, it is seen threatening to submerge Russian society in a general 
inundation. Its original source is to be sought partly in that natural 
environment which helps in forming or malforming the national character. 
The people of Russia shut up in a vast plain girded by mountains, 


* Soo A. Herzen, “Du dér ment des idées revolutionaires gn Russie,” p. 132; and 
` “Russland vor und nach dem Kriege,” p. 104, and ante. 
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exposed to polar winds, and living in a temperature unmodified by sea 
‘breezes, have developed a corresponding temperament, being thus brought 
* faece to face with Nature in her sternest aspects, The melancholy songs 
"f the peasantry and the plaintive lyrical moods of her poets in modern 
' literature, bear witness to the fact. They reflect the sadnéss and solitude 
of the Russian steppe, the dry and dreary monotony of her plains and 
: @eserts, the colourless uniformity of vast country districts lacking the 
: cheerful picturesqueness of country life elsewhere.  Discouraged and 
: dispirited by apparently insurmountable natural obstacles to progress the 
Rasian inclines to a philosophy of negation and despair. Again, owing 
~to the absence of any considerable seaboard, only in part compensated for’ 
‘2by a network of river communication, the isolation-of this “‘ impenetrable 
<compact mass of Eastern Europe,” has produced a tendency to immobility | 
zand obstructive conservatin in the population which has given rise to 
-the proverb that novelty is tantamount to calamity. Hence, we find the ' 
Russian peasant impenetrable to modern ideas, and stolid in his indiffer- 
-ence to-improvement. Sadly resigned to endure want and suffering 
‘arising from a stingy provision of Nature, he bows his neck to the yoke 
ith abject loyalty, almost amounting to political fetishism.* 

In proportion to his ignorance and superstition he reveres the distant 
‘powers of the State, whilst experience has taught him to hate and 
alespise the emisearies of the Central Government and local magnates in 

j^his own proximity, whilst he groans under their despotic rule with cringing 

- servilty. Silently he bears the yoke, seeking consolation for the 
absence of liberty in brutal self-indulgence and good-natured, almost 

__jocose, indolence, But it is the patience of the slave which may at any 
amoament be turned into the unbridled spirit of revenge in the liberated 
savage. Much of the meek submission is feigned and originates in 
fear, and under the calm’ surface of stolid indifference and stupid in- 
-ünlgence a subtle brain is at work which readily discovers ingenious 
expedients to hoodwink the authorities, and & quick intelligence ready 
to take hold of the first opportunity of deliverance from his degraded 

. eonditioh. The vast numbers of Moushits who joined the rising of 

~ Pagatchéf, the Jack Cade of Russia in the days: of Katharine IL., and 

-~other minor popular leaders of this kind since, are a proof of the 
xeadiness in the masses of the rural population to gather round the 
«standards of agrarian revolt. 

Another physiological phenomenon in the plexus of Russian society is 
z the paucity and slow growth of towns as centres of intelligence, and the 

_wiabsence of a powerful citizen class who aspire after civic liberties, with 


«Here is an example from Balston's “Bongs of the Russian Peasantry” ;— 
+t O thou, Father, Orthodox M 
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an increased respect for law. The peculiar stillness and deadly calm 
which travellers describe as their first impression on entering Russia is 
owing not only, as is supposed, to the silence of fear, the oppressive 
sense of an omnipresent despotism, but also to the comparative absence 
of industrial activity and the turmoil of a busy life. This absence of 
a large and influential middle-class implies a want of a powerful element, 
social conservation, the Pourgeoirie, which elsewhere forms a most 
formidable bulwark against the encroachments of Socialistic and Nihilistic 
agitation. In the absence of this middle-class, Russia may be said to 
be peopled by two utterly distinct nationalities—the nobles and official 
classes on the one hand, and the Mouzhiks on the other, This is acon- 
stant danger to social peace in the class antagonism it breeds; as a 
matter of fact, the epithet applied to tho nobles by the peasantry is 
* Anti-Christians.” é 

But, in addition to this, we mest with another startling phenomenon 
in the complexion of Russian social life in the discontent rife among 
the higher classes themselves, impatient of irresponsible imperial auto- 
cracy, that is, among those ruling classes, who form elsewhere the support 
of order and authority. This arises from a variety of historical causes, 
but partly also from the fact to be mentioned in this place, that there is 
an innate tendency of the noblesse in Slavonic nationalities towards 
anarchy. To this may be ascribed the frequency of palace revolutions : 
in Russia, which have accustomed the Russian mind to a chronic insta- 
bility of social equilibrium, and have prepared it for those frequent 
attacks on exalted persons which have of late brought Nihilism pro- 
minently before the European public. On the other hand the dreamy, 
sensitive, and elegiac temperament of the slave mind, easily moyed, and 
apt in its most exalted moods to run from one extreme to another, has 
been intensified by artificial traming and superficial foreign culture, 
producing a debilitating and, at the same time, irritating effect among 
the educated and privileged classes. To this must be ascribed the 
generous impulsiveness of young men and women belonging to the 
aristocracy in supporting the Nihilist movement, and becoming in some 
instances its powerful leaders, and its most sympathetic abettors. 

These are some of the natural causes operant in society which pre- 
dispose sections of the Russian people in favour of Nihilism. We 
would note now some of the historical data of Nihilism, regarded as tho 
last stage of social evolution in Russia, or as an episode contained in 
the last chapter of Russian history as far as it is known. Here we 
meet with two social forces which both in their own way have done 
much towards feeding the movement, the despotism of the ancien 
régime, which owes its origin to the Mongol invasion, and the subsequent 
dictatorship of the Moscow princes, as the liberators of the people from 
Tartaric servitude, and the Communism inherent in the land-system of 
Russia; the village community of the Mir, which, though of Slavonic 
origin, owes its survival to the Tartar invasions for, as Mr. Dilke, in 
i T 8»2 
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the valuable essay already referred to, remarks, not only the fear of 
wild beasts and the long winter, with snow-storms in which a solitary 
. cottage might easily be overwhelmed, but also “the constant dread of 
the Tartar and Polish incursions,” Helped in strengthening the natural 
gregariousness and communistic spirit of the Russian peasants to com- 
bine for purposes of protection and productive industry. 

Here, then, we have autocracy and democracy, Ciesarism and Socialism, 

side by side—the invarjable conjunction of lawlessness in the governors 
and the governed; and we are not surprised to find that, in a country 
of which it is said that wherever three persons are met together one of 
a them isa Government spy," there, too, the Nihilists should count their - 
~ adherents by thousands. But Russia, it has well been said, is an enor- 
- mous building, with a European outside and an Asiatic interior; its 
officials wear a European coume, but in the performance of their 
fonctions are really Tartars. This is true as far as it goes, but the 
European costume, it might be said, is as inconvenient and irksome in 
the wearing as the surviving spirit of Asiatic modes of government, 
since the days of the “ golden horde,” is becoming unbearable. The 
despotism of Russia, in fact, has two roots. These are the effects 
of the Byzantine-Tartaric domination, and the Petrine-Teutonic bureau- 
cracy, the political orientalism of the Mongol invasion, and the ecele- 
siastical orientalism of the Byzantine Church on the one hand, and the 
official system introduced from the German courts by Peter the Great 
on the other. This creation of a stiff and unbending bureaucracy 
spreading its ramifications all over the country, and endeavouring with 
painful exactitude and mechanical punctuality to regulate the movements 
of society all over the realm; the much-hated Techin, in its latest 
development, has produced most of the excesses of Nihilism with which 
we are acquainted. 

For these are confessedly only the incidents in the warfare waged 
between Nihilism and Officialism, and are intended as a demonstration , 
against the official classes by whom the Emperor is surrounded and. 
supposed to be influenced in his opposition to free institutions. For, es. 
the Russians say, the Tchin “ governs though the Csar rules.”} Peter 
has been called a Nihilist in the imperial purple (and his successors 
might fairly claim the same title for the same reasons), on account of 
the violent social changes introduced by him in the constitution of 
Russian society by way of “official civilization.” His own acts and 


*- Herzon's father, in taking leave iliud ai E e ipo 
* gare the following bit of advice :—'* Be ion Ect ip 
coachmaz who drives you, the valet w. atienda Yo you. Trust no one, sven tha 3 
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two, Moucharda Bash” Mon Dads Hoan a Milas toe years ago. ‘Ans der 
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those of his successors havo accustomed the people to rapid and thorough 
changes, antl this in a nation which has scarcely a history, and is, 
therefore impaticnt to go on slowly “ from precedent to precedent,” and 
whose institutions as a whole lack the progressive continuity of Western 
nations. ‘‘ Despotism itself,” says Herzen, “ lives behind wooden walls, 
and has no stability. A Conservative Government like that of Austria 
has never been possible in Russia; we have nothing to conserve, because 
there is nothing stable among us. . . . Every Government brings into 
question existing rights and iustitutions ; what was ordered yesterday 
is countermanded to-day. Because there is no historical basis we 
love novelties to distraction.” Moreover, in constantly importing 
Western improvements and planting exotic institutions on Russian soil, 
by imperial ukase, the course of self-development and indigenous growth 
of civilization was interrupted. The larg mass of the people have thus 
remained stationary, whilst the-aristocracy have undergone rapid trans- 
formation, and a vast gulf exists between civilized and savage Russia— 
ie, between a comparatively small number of the privileged classes, 
and nearly eighty millions of the people. Thc assimilation of new ideas 
has been quickened to an unhealthy extent among the former, whilst it 
has retarded progressive development in the latter. It has produced 
hypertrophy in the one case, and atrophy in the othor. But sudden 
and disproportionate physiological development in the different sections 
of the body-politic must sooner or later produce irregularities in the 
system. In this case it assumes the form of acute disorder in the 
Nihilistic brain fever, producing delirious frenzies which affect tho 
head and heart of the nation, and temporary paralysis in the lower cxtre- 
mities where political life and social progress were entirely at a standstill. 

In addition to these adverse elements impeding the healthy and 
harmonious growth of Russian social life, another cause of disturbance 
remains to be mentioned. Russia has also had its Gallomanin. Katha- 
rine IT. ostentatiously patronized the liberal ideas of the French Revo- 
lution, and in the next reign the officers serving in the Napoleonic wars 
brought back with them from Western Europe a taste for Constitu- 
tionalism and individual freedom. Since then, every socialistic and 
democratical movement which has passed over France has left its 
impress on Russian society, especially as French manners and fashions 
have become the standard of high life, which has given rise to the bon 
mot, that when it rains in Paris they put up an ambrella in St. Peters- 
burg. A liberal propaganda has thus been at work more or less 
_ overtly, according to circumstances, and not all the powers of coercion 
wielded by the despotic arm of Nicholas could exclude these foreign idcas 
introduced mainly from France. They only stimulated the crcation of 
secret societies, and the spread of clandestine revolutionary literature in 
print or in manuscript to escape detection or censure.* The very 


* In the October number of the Deutsche Rundsckau there is'a very interesting artivle on 
the preoursormof Nibilism, which gives an important aoóount of É conspiracy in the years 
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attempts to seal the country hermetically against the invasion of foreign 
ideas, and to-extinguish the spirit of free inquiry, had the contrary effect 
of that which was aimed at in these représsive measures. For reducing 
to a minimum the liberties of the press, and education, and subjecting 
the whole country to a most galling system of police supervision has 
produced a powerful system of resistance, and paved the way for the 
anarchical excesses of the revolutionary party. The severity of measures 
adopted by Nicholas, have, in fact, produced many of the irrational 
demands of Nihilism a generation later; and the iron dictator, who so 
effectually stamped out every attempt to disseminate the comparatively 
«mild doctrines of French Socialism in 1848, has been the chief pro- 
mulgator of the pernicious doctrines of Nihilism in 1878, for the’ 
correlative laws of action and reaction hold good i in politics as well as 
in physica, and a season of ex@easive ween will be followed by & 
season. of violent explosion. 

The tentative efforts at legislative reforms under the present Emperor 
and the emancipation of the serfa were the unavoidable results of a 
powerful reaction against the conservatism under the previous reign. 
The precipitate manner in which-some of these imperial measures were 
introduced, amounting almost to a social revolution, have, like previous 
acts of grace of a similar nature, produced that uneasiness and 
unsteadiness in the public mind which inclines an easily excited people, 
superficially educated and on the verge of moral insolvency, to entertain 
the wildest expectations from changes in the Commonwealth, and to 
give themselves up to vague hopes of social regeneration after ihe 
existing order of things has passed away. These expectations were 
bitterly® disappointed. The confident optimism prevailing in the 
beginning of the present Czar's reign gave place to pessimistic 
.disoouragment and sceptical anxieties after twenty years of imperfect 
reforms in the administration, political and judicial, in the army and 
the press, and even in the immediate results of emancipation. And 
why? "Because, contrary to, general expectation, many of these 
reforms were only half-measures, incomplete and incoherent, and in 
their working and effects produced a sense of imperfection and inapti- 
tude, rendered useless as they were in-many cases by restrictions and 
contradictions, and often thwarted by the interference of central 
government and the chicanery of the local authorities, who grudged to 
give up any share of their former privileges. This has produced irrita- 
tion and a spirit of defiance among all classes of Russian society.* 

The strong current of political radicalism which, as we have thus 
far shown, is the direct outcome of autocratic rule, has been reinforced 


1848-0, bearing closo resemblance to the Nihilistio conspirasiog of ihe present day, and 


showing the close relationship with the socialistic movements in Franoe, and thence spread- 
ing to other European countries. 
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by tho second force mentioned already, the spirit of “ ollectivism "i. 
the rural commune. If the despotism of Tartaric knoutocracy intr. 

duced from the East, and of Teutonic bureaucracy imported from tu 
West; if the despotism of foreign fashions established by Imperi. 
decrees, or in spite of them, during intermittent attacks of Gallomen:z , 
if the reactionary despotism of Paul and Nicholas, and the reformator; 
despotism of the two Alexanders have borne bitter fruit in th: 
growth of the revolutionary idea—the survival of the communisti: 
principle in the rural districts serves as a practical embodiment of tic 
same idoa, and when applied to tho totality of social life, it is supposed. 
may bocome the nucleus round which may gather the dissipate: 
molecules of society, dissolved into its elements in the event of th 
Nihilistic agitation proving to be successful. Ina country where nine- 
tenths of the arable land belongs to the Cwown, the nobles and public 
institutions, and where, as in Ireland, a popular tradition prevails thr 
the land belongs to the people (we belong to you, they say to th: 
proprietors, but the land to us), it is not to bo wondered that thor: 
should be a strong though latent tendency towards agrarian dissat:.- 
faction. The memory of complete independence on the part of th. 
cultivators of the soil, which had still remained intact less than thru: 
hundred years ago, and which in principle was restored in the Act uc 
Emancipation, hes never been entirely effaced, even in the darkest a5:: 
of serfdom. The village Afir, which has outlasted every form of tyranny 
and spoliation, as a co-operative association of the peasantry secure: 
their virtual independence, and preserves within the community the iic - 
of equal rights under a head elected by themselves, who exercises parcr.to: 
authority in conjunction with the village parliament, convened in once: 
of emergency. Tho institution has the advantage of being primitive ii 
its origin, patriarchal in disciplinc, and preservative of the socialisti: 
element in rural economy. To the existence of this institution it i. 
certain, must be attributed the preservation of the “Russian peasa.trt 

from the evil consequences of agricultural systems in the rest of Europe, 
in pauperizing tho tillers of the soil, and their consequent expropriatiot. 
and degencration into an agrarian proletariat—since the arable lon. 
and pasturage belongs not to individuals, but arc tho collective prope:t: 

of the commune, which enjoys unlimited authority in making allotmor+- 

and in the redistribution of the soil. The Mir forms, in fust, an iu- 

dependent democracy, that is, as Mr. Wallaco observes, in " the grc- 
stronghold of Crsarian despotism and centralized burcaucracy tkes. 

village communes, containing about five-sixths of tho population, arc 
capital specimens of representativo constitutional government of ti: 

extreme democratic type."? And so wo find frequent expressions siui- 
lar to that preserved in the procès verbal of the 108, where one of th: 

accused, M. Félix Idanowitch, says that the * rural commune, one of tic 


* Dp Mackenzie W “ Russis, vol i. pp 192-3; and ef, Faucher's artich <- 
Russia in Systems of Land- Tenure published by the Cobden Club, py 320-332. 
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‘elements of our Social life, includes the Ruido Abel de: of iheore- 


tical socialism.” 

Three-eighths of the soil are worked according to this principle of 
collective property and associated labour—#.e., on what might be called 
the socialistio principle. But another factor here enters into our. cal- 
culations in forming an estimate of the force of the Nihilistic move- 
ment, Since the publication of the ukase of 1861, which liberated 
the serfs, the commune has become simply a legalized corporation, a 
eort of agricultural joint-stock company responsible, as a body, to the 


landlord for his rent, and to the Crown for ita taxes. A wholevillage .. 


becomes responsible for the rent-charge levied to indemnify the former 
owners of the soil for feudal rights lost by the Act of Emancipation. 

A difficulty here arises in the case of some heads of families who are 
unable to contribute their share towards this liquidation of the redemp- 
tion-money, which has become an additional drag on the resources of 
the soil. This reduces the liberated serf into a client depending on 
his patron, who is, in most cases, one of the principal men in the 
village, and this new form of servitude creates more bitterness of spirit, 
and becomes a more dangerous element of social discontent, than 
that produced by the slavery under the old masters. And this 
redemption of dues which, in the course of half a century, is intended . 
to make the peasantry collectively, or individually, owners.of the soil, 
threatens to destroy the perpetuity of comníunity life by its introduction 
of individual interests and the rights of private property in land. For 
men, who are now encouraged to purchase land by instalments for col. 
lective use, will presently be unwilling to submit to the authority of the 
Mirein its distributive office, and the friction caused by the clashing. of 
private and collective interests thus brought abont, added to the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the comparatively meagre result of the 
Emancipation Act in ameliorating the condition of the peasantry, forms 
one of the most pówerful elements of discontent in rural communities. 

It opens a ready entrance to the introduction of a Nihilistic propa- 
genda in country districts. "With the growth: of industry, and tho- 
consequent withdrawal of more “hands” into the towns, the evil will 
grow in proportion, as in that case the agricultural condition of the 
people will become more and more assimilated to that of the prole- 
tarian classes in Western Europe, and so furnish additional fuel to the 
socialistic agitation. Tbe cry “ Russia for the Russians,” in the mouth ` 
of Panslavist agitators, who, in this respect, make common cause with 
Nihilists, means the same thing as the cry, “ Ireland for the Irish,” among 
extreme Home Rulers in the sister island—i.e., systematic alienation 
of the land from the proprietorsin favour of the cultivatore—the extension 
of the principles of collective p: operty beyond the Mir to other branches 
of industry; as M. Faucher puts it, in the opinion of Russian socialists, 

“The Mir of the village . ... . is only a stage in the application of 
the. theory of cqninuniam in land, ” the ultimate goal is a general . 
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establishment of the commune all over Russia. This # not the place 
for entering upon the controversy whether or not the Mir itself is an 
institution to serve as the basis of social reconstruction in Russia, 
which seems to be the opinion of M. de Laveleye, who quotes Cavour's 
saying, reported to have been addressed to a Russian diplomatist,— 
* What will some day make your country master of Europe is, not its 
armies, but its communal system.”* But thus much it was necessary to 
mention for the purpose of showing the importance of the Mir as a 
Ss eae element in the eee of Russian social life, especially 
. 08.80 ificati ught about by the Emancipation Act 
have EE an indelible impression on the rustic mind that the 
State is all-powerful in promoting any changes in the social condition 
of the people, and not without a sly suspicion that, as in the past, it 
has aided the landed gentry in wrestingethe land from its original 
proprietors, so it may be oxpectcd at some future period to restore it 
freely to its present occupiers, the peasantry. For this form of State- 
Socialism has been cried up as the panacea of all the ills of Russia by 
the most prominent leaders of Nihilism for the last fifty years. 
Besides these two confluent feeders of the Nihilistic stream—the 
absolution of the Imperial Government, and the communism of the 
. agricultural régime—there are, and have been, other minor tributaries 
to swell the current of dissatisfaction. Such, for example, as the 
influence of faulty and vacillating legislation, and the maladministration 
of laws good in themselves; the bribery and corruption of civil and 
military authorities; the peculation and improbity of officials in the 
highest ranks, even near the throne; a ruinous system of finance, 
increasing the burdens of taxation to an intolerable degree ; the wamt of 
outlet for enterprise and talent owing to the undeveloped condition of 
the country; and last, but not least, the influences of a literature 
mainly critical in its dissolvent scepticism and hopeless cynicism, and 
the inability of the National Church, in, its present degraded condition, 
to exercise a healthy restorative influence on the mind and heart of the . 
nation. In the absence of healthy tonics to rouse the bulk of the 
population from moral apathy and intellectual lethargy, produced by 
centuries of repressive government, the only stimulants administered it 
the place are the drugs of fervid Nihilism, and the only impulse given 
to the awakening spirit of Nationalism comes from the enthusiasms of 
crazy conspirators in their fanatical crusade against the existing order of 
things. All the organs of public opinion in the Church, in the press, 
in literature, in local assemblies, have been suppressed for a long time, 
partially or entirely, by a Government intolerant of criticism. The 
consequence of this has been that, the educated classes in Russia have 
been accustomed to draw their information from clandestine sources, 
and their inspiration from the lucubrations of a “subterranean press.” 
Hence, the startling effects of Herzen's Bell sounding the alarm in the 


* Seo argnyents for and against, in his work on “Primitive Prgperty," chap. ii 
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days of Nicholas, and its diminished influence as a popular organ as 
soon as comparative freedom of the press was granted on the acces- 
-sion of Alexander II. Hence, too, the ‘growing influence of violent 
journals, like the Tocsin, published by -the executive committee of the 
Nihilists, since the partial repeal of that act of Imperial clemency. 
Hence, too, the sympathy of exasperated public opinion, with the 
utterances of the wildest among social iconoclasts, and the temporary 
ascendant of Bakunin as a popular leader though the avowed apostle 
of universal anarchy and “ pan-destruction." 


Here we pause to inquire. into the guaesita_of. Nibilism, so far aa. . 


they may be gathered from the various utterances of representative 
Nihilists, or in the latest programmes put forth by authority. We will 
not weary our readers with the thrice-told tale of Bakunin’s ravings 


about “ social amorphism,” ar Tschernyschewsky’s newest edition of a. 


' © social contract" adapted to the Nihilistic creed. This has been done, 
and slightly overdone, already. Our aim will.be rather to abstract 
what is essential to the doctrines of Nihilism, as far as it can be stated 
with anything like scientific accuracy, though the task is by no means 
easy. It is only by a scrutinous comparison of the less advanced 
doctrines of the opportunists with the more sweeping programme of 
what we may term the Nihilist intransigentes, that we are able to 
abstract the salient points of Russian Nihilism, instead of being satisfied 
with a distorted caricature of its aims presented in descriptions of the 
trial-scenes and comments thereupon in the newspapers. The demands 
of the moderate party are, in the first place, the removal of remaining 
survivals of feudalism and the introduction of a liberal constitution ; 


and, an addition to these—complete amnesty for political offences ;. 


suppreasion of the secret police, and inviolability of the home; liberty 
of the press, and freedom of speech’ and education; religious equality ; 
autonomy of towns, communes, and provinces; the control of public 
functionaries by provincial councils; the appointment of.an Imperial 


Commission to inquire into the economic and social condition of the | 


people; the foundation of a special professorship for social science in 
the universities; the reduction of.the war estimates; and the formation 
of a new Ministry for the aid and encouragement of industrial and 
agricultural associations on co-operative principles, with a view to 
develop the immense resources of the country. 


The more advanced party start with the negative theory of a com-. 


plete subversion of society as now constitutod. Their programme is :— 
No more monarchy, no more State religions, no more landed proprietors, 
but the soil to be as free aa air, since everyone has a right to suste- 
nance; no more armies and administration; kings, soldiers, priests, 
judges, the rich and the privileged are all enemies of the commonwealth, 
and, as such, to be resisted and exterminated ; every public fanctionary 
-hostile to these designs i is doomed to die. 

-A proclamation, of the executive committee, drawn up shortly after 


. 


* ` 
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the attack on the Emperor by the assassin Solowfew, sumseup the most 
recent demands of Nihilism as follows:—A representative democratic 
form of government ; permanent parliaments, with full powers to regulate 
all matters of State; extension of self-government in the provinces; . 
complete autonomy of rural communes; the land to be put into the 
possession of the people; means to be found for placing the factories 
in the hands of the artels, or artisan guilds; transformation of the army 
into a militia; liberty of the press, and industrial combination. 

Here we observe a decided tendency towards moderation and positive 
proposals in tho latest manifesto of the party. Representative govern- 
ment and a free press, eo-operative enterprise aided by the State, local 
self-government and reduction of the war-tax—these are not unreason- 

- able demands, and deserve respectful attention ; nor is their rational 
tone less worthy of respect because the wildgr spirits of the extreme 
Nihilist section professedly regard these measures only as the starting- 
point of a new revolutionary era, or because it is obvious that consti- 
tutional rights will be turned into instruments of popular agitation so 
as to render parliamentary government an engine for the subversion of 
society. On the other hand, the demand for permanent parliaments, 
with executive power and complete autonomy of the rural communes, 
bear a more suspicious character, suggesting as they do an ominous 
resemblance to the Constituant Assembly of 1789, and the Commune of 
1870 respectively. These suspicions are by no means allayed if we 
consider the methods proposed for realizing the end in view—viz., active 
propaganda among the people, and unremitted protests against social 
abuses ; terrorizing and destructive warfare with Government officials, in 
order to undermine the power of public authority; organization ef 
secret societies, with.a central power to direct its movements ; attempts 
to be made to secure to members of -this society a position in high and 
influential branches of the civil and military services; a footing in . 
society, as well as among the people; to carry out secretly, and by open 
participation in the elections, as far as may be done, the revolutionary” 
programme.* ' 

Such are the latest demands of Nihilism, and the means suggested 
for their attainment. It remains to be seen now what is the present 
attitude of Russian society, high and low, towards the movement, and 
what are the mensures to be adopted to satisfy the moderate advocates 
of reform, as the best means of discomfiting the fomenters of social ` 
revolution. This is the practical aspect of the question. In our 
endeavour to estimate the extent of the movement in relying on the 
publie at large for support and sympathy, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that it is no longer a sectional or merely local manifestation of 
discontent, but that for the last ten years the revolutionary party has 

* s Jahrbuch der Sooialwissenschaft und Socialpolrtik,” erster J: xweite Halfte, 
p. 370, et passim. The object of Socialists, ıt is maid herein sbigesuslgeage ds “to 


affect & polrtioal revolution with a view to restore the power of the Tel he work 
referred to is the authorized “ Annual Register of the Socinl Democracy gn pe." 
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been reinforced from every grade of society." Men and women of 
Tank and position, male and female students at the universities, 
professional men of talent, and eminent members of various depart- 
ments of science, have what is called “ simplified" themselves and 
“gone among the people.” They have entered the village, the work- 
: shop, the factory, disguised as national teachers, country practitioners, ` 
and even as common labourers, for the purpose of making propaganda, 
disseminating pamphlets, periodicals, and popular appeals in every form 
and shapo among the people. If discovered and brought before the 
Imperial tribunal their trials often appeared in the light of triumphs of 
their party, by reason of their own courageous attitude. and the 
pusillanimous conduct of their judges. In reading some of the reports 
of former trials we cannot help being struck with the dignity and 
conscious self-possession of prisoners on their defence. The court, on 
the other hand, unable to preserve respect for the laws, permits the 
hall of justice to be turned into a lecture-room for the diffusion of 
social science as propounded by Nihilists, who give reasons for the 
demolition ‘of society before judges appointed for upholding its laws, 
We note the astonishing phenomenon of the officers of justice recoiling 
before prisoners in the dock, whilst the latter pronounce a sweeping 
‘condemnation on a trial which they call a legal farce, and on which 
they pass sentence as a foregone conclusion. If the trial ends in 
conviction, and death or deportation are the result, thero nre popular 
demonstrations of sympathy with tho victims. If a verdict of “ Not 
guilty” is returned, as in the case of Vera Sassoulitch, the “angel of 
assassination,” the news of acquittal is received with shouts of applause. 
Sympathy with Nihilism does not end here. Fabulous sums are spent 
in liberating its adherents from prison, and in forwarding its 
projects. Its ranks are filled up by recruits from every section 
of society. “ Aristocratic crétins,’? who fret under a sense of 
neglect because no occupation is found for them in the official 
ranks, and in whom enforced idleness has produced many of the. 
evil habits of a privileged class without stated duties, become its 
representatives in the world of fashion. - The, road -has always 
been easy in times of civil commotion from high-bred dissipation io 
socialistic conspiracies from Catiline to Philip Egalité. The miserable 
condition of the inferior country gentry, as described by Gogol in his 
“ Dead Souls,” or by Tourgénief in his “ Sketches of a Sportsman,” 
their ignorant brutality, reckless self-indulgence, and hopeless insol- 
vency, ruined: as many have been since by the effects of emancipa- 
tion, inclines them to grovelling discontent. The mercantile classes, 
Peer g to peres Hehe de prey og Passe: Nee Ir Among 
the oondemned figure Kobilenaky and Drigo, gentlemen ; Zundelevi Okladskon, and 
Presmakoff, artisans, Thiraoff and Ijklionott, ts; Boukh, son of a Privy Councillor; 
Zuokermann, merchant; Nephen Martinofaky ooy, servant, Zuekofaky, son of a priest ; 
Buhteh, dootor; Sofiselvanoff, a majors daughter; Griaxnovoi, peasant woman; and 
Figner, gentlewomag. . 
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despised by their superiors, and envied by their inferiots, distrusted 
by both, maintat in their isolation the character of meanness and 
mediocrity ascribed by Guizot to the bourgeois of the Continent in 
the first struggles of civiciam, because, like him, they have but quite 
lately emerged from feudal servitude, and hence became tacit sup- 
porters of the would-be destroyers of a society which assigns to the 
trader an intolerable position. The Russian peasant in his profound ` 
aversion for labour, brutalized by intemperance, with the cunning of 
Caliban, and not without a touch of his impish malice, displays already 
signs of interest in the agrarian chimeras of his Nihilist teachers, and 
sings their revolutionary songs. The factory labourers, who are scarcely 
to be distinguished, as a separate class, from the peasantry, have already 
made some approaches towards the discontented artisans in the centres of 
industry, and for the last twenty years, in conjanction with the students, 
have made opposition to their employers and the public authori- 
ties. Strikes and manifestoes are of more frequent occurrence than 
they used to be. The Universities, Theological Seminaries, and Colleges 
of Surgeons, and even the National Schools—i.e.; all the organs of 
education from the highest to the lowest, both secular and sacred—have 
become hotbeds of Nihilistic agitation. 

Religious dissenters exasperated by the intolerant persecutions or 
extortions of the State Church, give an unpronounced but unmistakable 
countenance to the movement. Jews, a naturally cautious body, irri- 
tated by petty oppression, avenge themselves on society in becoming 
colporteurs of incendiary pamphlets as pedlars in the country, or take 
2 more prominent position—like Goldenberg, condemned in the last trial, 
and others tried at Odessa some time ago—according to their statioh 
and educational advantages. Political malcontents from the numerous 
subject-races, European and Asiatic, join the throng of agitators, whilst 
a mixed multitude of all sorts and conditions of men, those who, in the 
words of a Russian prince, “have nothing in their heads, and those 
who have nothing in their pockets,” readily accept a programme which 
promises a radical change in the order of things, and many of them, 
exasperated by hardships and hopeless despair, pursue the object of 
social demolition with the blind fatalism of oriental iconoclasts, and 
the frantic fanaticism of mystic devotees. If asked what they expect to 
happen in the event of their succeeding, they readily reply : “ Society 
cannot perish; the social state which will rise in the place of that 
we are about to destroy cannot be worse than what already ezisis. 
Perish, therefore, the Russia of the Homanoffs!" They are like an 
army marching under cover of night. Their most powerful allies are 
the obscurantist policy of an absolute government, the sinister proceed- 
ings of the secret service, the mysteries of Court intrigues, and the barely 
concealed venality of the public services. Since the beginning of the 
century the struggle has been going on with more or less intensity 
between liberalism and egrarianism on tho one hand ang imperialism 
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and landlord sm on the other. Of late this seetling state of social 
discontent has been aggravated by the exactions of the tax-gatherer and 
the recruiting-sergeant, to fill up by subsériptions and conscriptions of 
money and men the gaps in the military contingent and the empty 
regimental cash-box. The result of the action and interaction of these 
various forces in society has been a most serious disturbance of social 
equilibrium; threatening almost a societary disruption ; and the popular 
excitement has been heightened by the turmoil of actual, and the vision 
of potential, wars of conquest conjured up before the Russian mind by 
 méans of Panslavonie agitation. 

Such is the force and fervour of the movement. Nihilism i is a term 
connoting every form of social dissatisfaction, and every variety of 
utopian aspiration. Federalista and constitutionalists, collectivists and 
anarchists, political radicals and positive ‘doctrinaires, social philan- 
thropists and communistic agitatots—all these follow its banners and 
contribute each his own share towards ‘the feverish excitement of a 
nation “with a career before it.” It is a state of mind peculiar to the 
youthful development of the Russian people, as Herzen puts it. The 
intoxication of new ideas, the disturbing influences of wild dreams of 
expansion, and the impetuosity of youth, ready to pull-down all obetruo- 
tions to the immediate realization of daring expectations, form part of 
the organic convulsions in that state of development. The disorder 
will pass away in due course of time if the body politic be strong 
enough to bear the strain, and premature decay is provided against by 
suitable remedies and the inherent vigour of constitution. Youthful 
errors are not always fatal. Sobriety and calm self-possession may be 
expected to follow the “ Sturm und Drang’ period of nations. And 
what are the measures to bring this about? In the development of 
animal life, degeneration in some instances forms an important factor 
to bring about what is called “simplicativo evolution,” whereby some 
organs become “ simplified” instead of becoming differentiated, as in 

-~ the case of parasites. So, too, the’ parasitical nature of Russian 
-civilization has produced a certain amount of temporary degeneration 
in her national development. But such simplification, we are assured 
by an eminent scientist," ultimately serves the purpose of progressive 
 -evolution, This, we think, may be expected in Russia with its robust 
nature and latent powerful resources of self-development. But that 
will depend on a variety of circumstances, conditions, and contingen- 
cies which are too numerous to be mentioned here. We may mention 
a few of thé measures to bring about a gradual and effectual transfor- 
. mation ih the simplified or retarded organs which tend to degenera- 
tion, in other words, those organic forces of society—liberty of speech; 
-fair and progressive representation, preparing the way for- self-govern- 
‘ment; differentiation in the regulative system; a complete separation 
-of legislative and executive functions; and an entire abandonment of 

* E. Ray Lankester, * ‘ Degeneration,” a chapter in ‘‘ Darwinism,” p. 51 and ante, 
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the present plan of conferring collateral powers on*the bureaucracy 
and elective assemblies, which invariably results in the superior power 
of the former over the latter. : 

Political reforms, said the aged Tourgeniéf, in March last year, at 
a banquet given in his honour by the students of the Russian capital, 
is the only safe bulwark against the encroachments of Nihilism. 
“There is only one way," he added, “to pierce the clouds; we want 
nothing else in order that the miasmatic vapours may be dispelled, and 
Nihilism be hurled back into nothingness—that one ray of light is the 
Constitution." But the introduction of a Constitutional Government 
for a colossal Empire like Russia, consisting of the most heterogeneous 
nationalities, some of whom are only just emerging from barbarism, is 
not by any means as easy a task as some writers on the subject seem 
to imagine. But gradual emancipation, and progressive liberal reforms, 
with a view of finally establishing local autonomy and federal union, as 
in the case of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, may perhaps solve the 
difficulty in the course of time. The establishment of some sort of 
representation with consultative, if not legislative, power at first would 
enable the nation to declare its mind, and the Government to put 
itself in right relation with the people. Homeopathic doses of the 
elixir of freedom judiciously administered during the present transition 
period of structural development might later on be followed up by a 
more vigorous treatment, and so the threatening danger of political 
anarchy and social disorganization may be averted. 

But more is required by way of social reforms. Among these are 
judicial reforms in a country where the science of jurisprudence is 
almost unknown, and a complete reorganization of the body of degal 
functionaries for reasons already mentioned, together with the entire 
abolition of the Third Section. Closely connected with law reforms 
are an improved system of finance and taxation to relieve industry of 
its burdens and to give a stimulus to commercial enterprise and the 
growth of a prosperous middle class. This would diminish by degrees 
the present difficulty of finding employment for a number of turbulent 
spirits who swell the ranks of Nihilism. But to render these material 
improvements effectual they must be accompanied (some would say pro- 
ceded) by a moral and mental elevation of all classes of society by 
means of educational reforms. For the discipline of character, and the 
creation of ideal views of life, are the foundation of social progress. 
Since the days of Nicholas education has been retragreasive and restric- 
tive, and the unfreedom of the educational régime has avenged itself in 
the illicit indulgence of intellectual license among the jeunesse dorée" of 
Russia. At the same time the inadequacy of middle-class education 
as au equipment.for the practical business of life has produced among 
large numbers, who suffer from it, disappointment, irritation, and a 
spirit of revolt against society.T 

* © Rossland vor und nach dem Kriege," p. 97 antl p. 101. 
+ Bee '' Russians of To-day,” by the author of "The Member for Paris," p. 252, 
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To counteract the psychological tendencies of the Slave mind, singu- 
larly sensitive to the seductive.influences of grand misty conceptions, 
whilst at.the same time inclined to indolencé and melancholy dejection— 
to counteract the evil consequences of an unhealthy development of 
spiritual forces, such as materialistic and pessimistic views of life, which 
sap the foundations of society—the moral engineer must precede the 
social reformer. For that poisoned condition of the educated Russians 
mind which the great novelist paints so vividly in “ Vapour,” there is 
no other antidote but the ravival of an ethical fervour by ideal views of 
life, and an appeal to the higher aspirations of youth by means of 
generous and elastic forms of education. The methods hitherto pur- 
sued have landed them in the and void of blank negation, and what 


follows P 


SD pet ip do edem as 
is tigro, si a poux. rouva que taj udine " 
is, n'impute commend pour n'importe ot. 


` No, replies ue believer in * august anticipations"— 


Th fado, Ma peux fad 
The anne 6 

| out the beast, 
` E the ape and die." 


There are not wanting among the Russian people these instincts of 
a higher destiny and the latent forces of moral and mental regeneration. 
It will depend on the measures and the men in the responsible places ` 
of high office to draw out the youth of Russia from the mist of mate- 
rialistic self-indulgence, and so to reduce the chaos of self-contradiction 
in social life to order and harmony, thus removing social discord in 

-resuscitating social virtue with a growing spirit of self-reverence and 
selfscontrol. Much must be left to the vis medicatriz naturae in 
gradually eliminating the retarding effects of Asiatic despotism, auto- 
cratic officialism, and the corroding influences of philosophical scepticism. 
But much, too, will depend on the effects of wise and liberal legislation ' 

. and a judicious administration of public affairs. The -alternatives are 
reform or revolution, the reconciliation of liberty and law by slow 
stages of evolution, or the continned antagonism between the pro- 
gressive and retrogressive parties ending in what Nihilists call “ ‘social 
liquidation.” 

Emerson somewhere speaks of social reformers who, in their — € 
views of life in the disorganized democracy of the United States believe 
* that the defects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people 
‘who make up society are organic, and society is a hospital of incurables.^ 
We are inclined to take a less desponding view of Russian affairs, 
Either with newly infused hopes and increased liberties, with & higher 
civilization among the masses, and a more bracing culture among the 
higher classes, the partition wall of caste-systems will be eventually 
broken down, and self-development from within will cause the nation 

` to expand and to recover from its impaired growth after a complete 
elimination of existing impediments. Or the working of pent-up forces 
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in the subterranean volcano will culminate in a pé&werful eruption, 
similar to thé outbreak of the French Revolution, and after a short 
season of vandalism and barbaric destructiveness society will recover; 
but, it may be hoped, without passing through the same long tedious 
process of reorganisation as in France during the post-revolutionary 
period. And for this reason, that the morphological development of 
Russia into a constitutional State may be expected to transpire in a 
quick succession of évents when once the impulse is given. This rapidity 
of movement is peculiar to the history of new States like Russia. For 
here we may expect the operation of the biological law prevailing in the 
organic world, according to which the genesis of the individual is a short 
and rapid recapitulation of that of the tribe to which it belongs, by 
means of heredity and adaptation. Russia may still be considered in this 
stage of embryonic evolution which precedes the birth of a free nation, 
but passing rapidly through those stages which it has taken centuries 
of slow development to accomplish in that family of European nations 
-to which she has been affiliated, and from hio she has received her 
civilisation by inheritance and adaptation. ` 
Which of the two alternatives will be chosen it would be presumptuous 
to predict. The present dejection of Nihilism, and the conciliatory 
measures adopted of late by the Imperial Government may perhaps be 
regarded as symptoms of a peaceful solution. In either case, the 
present crisis marks an important epoch in the history of national life 
in Russia. 
Moritz KAUFMANN. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


PLURIBUS UNUM is the motto of the United States, and it 
: describes the country more accurately than those who adopted 
it-could have anticipated. It is not only one State made up of many, 
"put it is, one nation made up of many reces. No sach minghng of 
various races. has ever taken place béfore in the history of the world. 
It is also one country in which may be found all climates and all 
atages of civilization. There is one Government, with all forms of social 
life and an almost infinite variety of laws and customs. New Eng- 
landshas always been the centre of that Anglo-Saxon influence which 
has thus far dominated all others, and has been gradually assimilating 
' all foreign elements to itself, Up to thirty years ago the progress of 
unification was sure and steady. Since that time the flood of immigra- 
.tion, and the expansion of the settled territory of the Union, has made 
the work more difficult and the result less certain. Foreign influences 
have re-acted to some extent upoh New England itself; but, on the other 
' hand, the great middle States and. many of the western have come 
.to bé so thoroughly in sympathy with New England ideas, that the 
prospect is perhaps as hopeful as ever. 

The mother country (why do we always say the mother country vids 
the Germans know only a father land ?) Has every reason to be interested 
in everything that pertains to New England. Forty years ago the 
people were of purer English blood than those of any county in 
England. ‘They were all descended from the families who came 
here from 1620 to 1650. Since 1840 there has been.a large Irish 
immigration, but up to the present time there has been very little 

- intermarriage between them and the old English families. There has 
‘been .an occasional, mixture of Scotch or Huguenot blood in a few 
famihie, but not gnough to exert any general influence. , The popula- 
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tion is thoroughly English, and speaks the Engish language with 
more purity than the common people of any part of England.. Two 
hundred years, with a totally different environment from that of the 
old country, has somewhat modified or differentiated the New Eng- 
lander; but it is questionable whether he does not bear more resem- 
blance to our common ancestors than does the Englishman of to-day. 
The “pilgrim fathers," whose portraits are carefully preserved, certainly 
had more of the Yankee than the John Bull in their faces. As to 
mental development, the English Bible and the English classics are our 
common inheritance, and the later English literature has been as widely 
read here as there. m 
Village life in New England is a study of special interest, because it 
is a type of village life wherever New England ideas are dominant, 
because it is the real life of the peopla of New England, and because 
it practically illustrates the social progress of the country. I was born 
in a New England village, and have just returned to it after having 
spent half my life in Europe. Fifty years ago it was a very small 
village, built on two streets, which crossed at right angles, and gave the 
name of The Four Corners to the village; but the township was large, 
‘and had five thousand inhabitants, who were generally engaged in 
farming, although there were five or six small factories and furnaces in 
different parts of the township, and many of the farmers devoted a 
portion of their time to making nails at small forges at their own 
houses. The township was divided into parishes, each with its church, 
parsonage, and glebe, of the Congregational order, as this was the old 
Established Church of Massachusetts; but the Baptists had invaded the 
territory and had a strong church, the only one in the village as the 
pariah church was two miles away. It was also divided into some 
twenty school districts, each one of which had its school-house, a small 
one-story wooden building, often in the midst of the woods, in which 
there was always a school in winter with a male teacher, and generally 
for three months in summer with a female teacher. In the village was 
an “academy,” which fitted students for college, and also gave a higher 
education to girls. All the schools were for both sexes. The common 
schools were free to all, and the districts compelled by law to maintain 
ihem by general taxation. The instruction was sometimes good and 
sometimes inferior, but the teachers had to pass an examigation by a 
town committee before they could teach, and incompetent ones who 
passed this ordeal were not unfrequently turned? out of doors by their 
scholars. ‘The teachers were generally young men from the colleges, 
who taught a few months in the year to earn money for their own 
education, and many of the district-school teachers have since become 
the most distinguished men in America. They generally “boarded 
round," each family in the district entertaining them in turn. Their 
influence was often very great: they came from the outside world: 
they introduced a new element of life into the farmers’ familios, and 
892 : 
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generally exerted ar? inspiring influence over their scholars. Not a few 

young men found the best of wives in these back-country schbol-houses. 

The practical disadvantage of a frequent change of teachers was very - 
- much less than might have been anticipated; and, on the whole, I ' 

believe that those old schools were quite equal to the more pretentious 

and costly ones of the present day. They had one supreme advantage. 

They did not educate children into a distaste for work; nor teach every . 

farmer’s son to desert his home as sóon as he was his own master. 

They made scholars of the cleverer boys, ‘and inspired them to push on ` 

to the college and the university. They gave a practical education to 

ell They developed individuality and independence of character. I 
remember the years that I spent in such a school with unmixed 
pleasure. 

The church and the Sui Aione were the corner-stones of Now. 
England society. Next to these was the “ town-house.” This was a 
venerable and ugly wooden building, painted yeHow, and full of narrow 
high straight-backed benches. Here the “town meetings " were held, 
and they were the delight of my boyhood. This was the school of 
government and political science. Town government in America is 
purely democratic, and is the unit in our system, the State government 
being carried on by representatives from the -towns, and the Central 
government by representatives from the States. All the citizens meet 
annually in the town-house to discuss the interests of the town, to decide 
upon the taxes and the expenditures of the year, and to-elect officers., 
Here is absolute equality, and in those old days I heard debates on 
political economy and questions of government which have influenced 

my life." Long-winded speeches were not tolerated, but there was a 
continual fire of ideas, facts, and fun. The language was generally - 
rough and uncouth—the jokes were broad and homely, but they came 
from men who knew. what they wanted, and understood what they 
were talking about. Outside there was always a sort of fair, with 
booths for the sale of food and drinks. Nothing rivalled the town 
meetings in my eyes, except the annual “ muster,” when the militia of 
the county went into camp every autumn for a few days of exercise. 
This was a holiday for the whole country round, and combined the 
pomp of war with-the gaieties of a fair. Gunpowder and brilliant ` 
uniforms always turn the heads of eountry- -people, and officers on horse- 
back are always heroes—to boys atleast. The militia was popular at 
that time, and kept up by law. The people were proud of it, and 
believed it to be invincible; but it is a curious fact, that since we have 
had our experience of real war, the militia has fallen into discredit, and 
there are now hardly troops enough in all Massachusetts to quell a 
serious riot. 

The only other public places in the village were the | taverns and 
* stores.” These -country stores sold everything—they were curiosity 
shops, combining all tranches of business in one small room, and in the 
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evening they were common places of resort, where men met to discuss 
the politics of the day, and to drink. Drinking was universal, and I 
‘have examined old account books which show that even the Congre- 
gational ministers could not have a meeting without consuming rum by 
the gallon. Nothing could be done without rum, and of course 
drunkenness was the most prevalent vice, and liquor-selling the most 
profitable business. In those days newspapers were few, and the mania 
for travelling, which has seized upon the present age, was unknown. 
Then men were born, grew old,and died, without going beyond their native 
village. Mail coaches, with four and sometimes six horses, passed 
through the village every day, but postage was very high, and letters 
were almost as few as the newspapers. But the few weekly papers 
which were taken were edited with ability, and were carefully read and 
fully discussed through the long winter evenings around the stove of 
the store. As the glass went round those discussions often became very 
violent, and sometimes ended in blows. I very well remember one of 
the sages who presided over these nightly meetings—a lean, lank, 
lantern-jawed old man, with long hair and shabby clothes, who sat with 
his elbows on his knees and chewed tobacco, but who was a man of 
considerable wealth, with a very clear head and a wonderful knowledge 
of human nature. This was the strong point of the village politicians 
of those days, who read ‘few books or papers, but who studied men and 
knew how to influence them. 

There was, of course, a social life in the Village quits apart from 
these unique symposia. There were evening parties, dances and tea- 
drinkings, to say nothing of corn-husking and quilting bees, singing 
schools and spelling-matches, where the young people “did their 
courting.” In some of these there was no little form and ceremony, 
very much after the old English fashions. Others were more free, and 
ended in fon and frolic. But there was always a certain Puritan 
reserve in the relations of the sexes, and bashfulness was characteristic 
of both. Every New England boy grew up with a profound respect 
for weman; and sexual immorality was very rare. In fact, at that 
time crime was almost unknown in the village, and no oue thought of 
locking his door at night—a singular fact, considering the amount of 
drunkenness. j 
_ The style of living in the village was very simple. The Houses were 
all of wood, and in general they were rather scantily furnished, although 
in many houses the furniture was of solid mahogany, and handed down 
from one generation to another. The best rooms were seldom used or 
even opened. There were no stoves or grates—nothing but open wood- 
fires; and the churches were never warmed, even in mid-winter. The 
spinning-wheel and loom were still in use, and the people ate but little 
beyond what they raised upon their own farms. „There was no market 
in the village, but there was a butcher who occasionally sold meat from 
his carb through the town. The people were temperate in eating, if 
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-not in drinking. In the midst of this simplicity of life there wis no 
little culture and refinement. There were gentlemen and ladies in-some 
of these farm-houses who would have done honour to any society in the . 
world; who knew how to cultivate the fields or to make butter and 
aha but who could read Greek and Latin,and sometimes Hebrew; were 
familiar with English literature, with theology and politios, as well as 
with the arts and accomplishments of refined society. And they did 
not feel lost or lonely in their country homes, as they might now in’ 
this age of universal locomotion. 

e The village to-day is as characteristic a New England village as it 
was fifty years ago, but it belongs now to the modern New England, 

. and not to the olden time, which I have dwelt upon for the purpose of 
illustrating more fully the social changes which have taken place. It 
is now'a railway centre. ‘In place of the few scattered houses on two 
streets, there is a population, of more than 8,000, with shops, markets, 
and almost all the conveniences of a city.- It is lighted with gas, the 
stresta are watered, and, although the houses are still all of wood, there 
are some buildings of no little architectural merit. Many of the 
streets are ornamented with beautiful trees, and most of the houses. 

` haye trees and gardens about them. There is mo regular place of 
amusement, but the large and beautiful town-hall is almost constantly 
in use for this purpose, and there are also various clubs arid societies. 
All summer there is a weekly promenade concert in one of the streets, 
and during the winter in the town-hall. There is everywhere an 
“appearance of great material prosperity, and, so far as-I can learn, there 
js not*a family in the village poor enough to need charitable aid. Even 
the Irish families are not poor. But there is much that is peculiar and 
worthy of consideration in this material growth. It is remarkable that - 
the population of the whole township has increased during this period 
only about 25 per cent., and that while land in the village, has risen in 
value 1,000 per cent., in other parts of the town it is worth no more, 
and in many cases much less, than it was fifty years ago. A farm of 
200 acres, two miles from the village, may now be purchased for much 

- less than the cost of the buildings upon it. The amount-of forest- 
land has increased at least 25 per cent., and many houses have been 
moved badily from the farms into the village. .At the same time that 
the farmers have been moving from their farms into the village, all of 
the old manufactorid$ have died a naturel death. The cotton factories 
were too small to compete with those at Lowell and Fall River. The 

‘furnaces could not compete with those in England and Pennsylvania. 
"Wrought nails were superseded by those made by machinery, and com- 
petition destroyed the manufacture of agricultural implements. The 
valuable water-power in the town now works but a single mill, and that 
is a new one for woollen goods. Steam factories have been erected in 
the village for shoes, hats, needles, and boxes, but the value, of the goods 
manufactured is uot greater than it was fifty years ago. Once outside 
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the village, tho ruined mills and deserted farms speak rather of decay 
than of prosperity. In many parts of New England the Irish have 
come in and occupied the old farms, but here the rocky soil seems to be 
unattractive even to them. The farmers who are left are now beginning 
to devote themselves to the production of fruit, vegetables, and other 
things, which find a ready market in the neighbouring cities, while they 
buy their corn from the West. In this way they can live with comfort, 
although they would probably all be glad to sell their farms and move 
into the village. 

The people of the village seem to be industrious, for there are no 
idle men seen in the streets, and it is difficult to find an extra labourer * 
when one is needed. Every one seems to live in comparative luxury, 
although there is not a man in the town worth £20,000 sterling, and 
very few worth £5,000. A very large number of families keep a horse 
and carriage, and there are four flourishing stables which let horses hy 
the hour. Every one is well dressed, and I think there are few houses 
. where meat is not eaten twice a day—few where the floors are not 
carpeted and the rooms well furnished with expensive furniture. A 
good average house rents for £40 sterling a year, but most of them are 
owned by their occupants. The taxes amount to one and one-quarter 
per cent. on the assessed value of real and personal property, but a 
skilled labourer worth a thousand pounds can pay his annual tax by 
sixteen to eighteen days’ labour. The only sufferers from the taxation - 
are those who own unproductive real estate, and are not labourers. 
These are very few. There is a savings bank in the town, which has 
been established only a few years, but its deposits amount to £65,000 
sterling, and large amounis are known to be deposited in out-of-town 
banks. The town has no debt of any consequence. So far as its 
material prosperity is concerned, European socialists could hardly dream * 
of a higher ideal. No rich, no poor,* no tyrannical landlords or manu- 
facturers, and no oppressed labourers ; but all enjoying everything that 
is essential to human development. AHN this exists, however, without 
the overthrow of either the Church or the State; and infidel beer- . 
drinking German reformers might be surprised to learn that this 
happy state of society is due largely to the moral and religious character 
of the people. There is not & liquor-shop or beer-garden in the town, 
and hardly a man who ever takes anything stronger than tea or coffee, 
This is the moat astonishing change which has taken place in the town 
in these fifty years. It is the result of a combination of moral influences 
and legal enactments. Neither would have accomplished much without 

* There are persons in the township who receive aid from the town; nineteen super- 
annuated or incompetent persons are very comfortably supported in the almshouse, thirty 
men and twenty-nine women received aid last year at their homes on &ooount of illness or 
calamity of some kind. -The whole amount expended by the town (population 5500) for the 
support of the almshouse and aid to individuals was about one thousand pounds, Very few 
of the fifty-nine persons aided were entitled to rt, and it wotld undoubtedly have been 


better for them and for the community if they had been left to the oare of their neighbours 
and friends, In England not one of them would have applied for aid. 
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the other, but for'many years the laws were of a mild type, and the law 
of the State now is a local-option law. The change, has been brought 
about chiefly by moral means, and at the outset required great personal 


- sacrifices on the part of many leading men. The result hes fully repaid: 


them. I do not find that men save all or even a greater part of the 
money formerly spent on drink. They spend it, however, for the comfort 
of their families, and for luxuries which elevate rather than degrade 
them. The gain in the increased happiness in family life is incalculable. 
The general moral character of the people is very good—better on the 
whole than it was fifty years ago, although some persons are of the 


* opinion that men do not realize their obligation to pay their debts as 


fully as they did before the abolition of imprisonment for debt. What- 
ever may be the cause, it must be confessed that public sentiment is not 
what it ought to be on this subject i in town or country, in New England 
or Old England. One result of the change in the law is that in most 
of the shops in the village no credit is given, which is an advantage to 
the buyer as well as the seller. Crime is not more common than it was 
fifty years ago, and is confined almost exclusively to the foreign’ 
population; but before the passage of a severe law last year against 
tramps, the country was overrun with them, and the people learned 
to use locks upon their doors. The law was effectual, and tramps have 


. disappeared from the State. 


Religion is the basis of morality, and there has certainly been a steady 
growth in the religious character of the population of the town. There 
are now four churches in-the village, and six others in what formerly 
‘constifuted the township. Fifty per cent. of the village population arp 


~- to be found in the churches every Sabbath, and religious meetings are 


well attended two or three evenings in the week. The preaching is less 
doctrinal and more practical, and sectarian distinctions have much less 


' influence. There is a frequent interchange of pulpits by clergymen of 


different denominations, and union meetings are very common. ‘There 
is a kindly feeling even towards the Roman Catholics. The only modera 
form of unbelief which seems to have gained any place in the town is 
spiritualism. A few years ago this threatened to make serious inroads 
upon the churches, and regular services are still maintained by believers, 
but it seems to have spent its force, and is now rapidly losing ground. 
There aré Atheists, Agnostics; Positivists, and other unbelievers, in the 
town,as there were fiff{y years ago ; but they are not numerous, and have 
little influence. The Sabbath is not generally observed with as much 
strictness as it was, but it is still a day of rest and religions worship 
The spirit of the Puritans is still dominant. 

In education it is generally believed by the people that they are far 
in advance of their fathers. There have certainly been great changes 
in many respects. "There are five hundred daily papers taken in the 
town. A weekly and & monthly are published there, and every family 
takes at least one’ weekly paper. There is a town libraty of 8,000 
. . ; : 
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volumes, very well selected, and the number of volumestaken out during 
the last year was 20,804. This library, curiously enough, is supported 
by a tax on dogs, which produces a hundred pounds a year. Music and 
art are cultivated in the town, which boasts of several very fair painters 
and musicians. Public lectures are common, and there are several 
literary societies. In the olden times it was a very rare thing for any 
one to leave the.town except on business, but now there is almost a 
mania for travel. Almost half the families in the village go to some 
watering-place in the summer, and a number have cottages on one of 
the islands off the coast, where is to be seen a new variety of American 
social life, which is worthy of a study by itself. The home life of a 
New Englander is ordinarily as private and exclusive as that of an Eng- 
lishman, but here everything is reversed. Every door is open, and life 
is made as public as possible. For amusements they have an endless 
round—religious meetings, conventions, lectures, and concerts, with sea- 
bathing and fishing. Some ten thousand persons congregate at thia 
unique watering-place every summer. Martha’s Vineyard, as tho island 
is called, is far better worth a visit than aristocratic Newport. I know 
of no place like it in the world. This summer life, and the more 
extended travel, which is very common, is no dovbt a species of educg- 
tion which was unknown fifty years ago, and has a certain value along 
with some disadvantages. 

But the great pride of the village is its public PRA on which the 
town expends a thousand pounds a year, in addition to another thousand 
on the seventeen schools in other parts of the township. The village 
schools are six, with eleven teachers and about 500 scholars. They are 
called the Primary, Higher Primary, Lower Intermediate, Intermefliate, 
Grammar, and High Schools. Two of the teachers are men, with salaries 
of £17 and £24 a month. The others are women, with salaries of 
from £6 to £10 a month. There are sixty scholars in the High School, 
which has a four years’ course, and in which instruction is given in 
Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics as far as surveying, Physiology, 
Natural History, Physical Geography, English Literature, History, 
Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Civil Government. All tho 
“schools are free, and scholars living at a distance are bronght to school 
at the expenso of the town. They usually enter the High School at 
the age of fourteen. The buildings for the village schools arg commo- 
dious, but less expensive than those in many other towns. The material 
arrangements are good, and the discipline is strict? but it may be ques- 

. tioned whether there is much real improvement over the old district- 
schools of fifty years ago. ‘There is more display aud more expense, but 
a well-known American writer has lately condemned the public schools 
of this State as utterly impracticable and unscientific, as a cross between 
& cotton factory and a model prison. This is an extreme view, but it is. 
true that they are unpractical, superficial, and, to some extent at least, 
adapted to discourage the taste for honest labour, awd to develop self- 
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conceit rather th&n solid leafning. There are many who question very 
seriously the propriety of giving & High-School education'at the expense 
. of the State, who fear that we are raising up a class of demagogues too 
proud to work, too ignorant to earn their living in the learned professions, 
and accustomed to look to the State for aid, who will make the most 
dangerous and unscrupulous of politicians. The State should furnish to 
all a plain practical education, scientifically adapted to make better 
. farmers, mechanics, and merchants, and leave all higher education to be 
paid for by those who can appreciate it. The history of America, 
especially of our public men, shows that poverty is no hindrance to 
genius, that free secondary education is not necessary to stimulate those 
who are qualified to appreciate it. Such views are not popular now, 
because there is a vague belief among the people that free education is 
a natural right, and universa? education a panacea for all the evils in the 
land, Common sense will no doubt prevail in the end, but blind senti- 
ment-rules at present, even in New England. Weare not yet prepared 
to offer our free-school system to England as a model for her to follow. 
. We have still.too much to learn ourselves. 

The superficial nature of our education is seen in many things, which 
prove that even New England villages have not yet attained ‘any 
Utopian perfection. They are much nearer perfection than our cities, 
however. There is no fraud or corruption in the administration, but 
there is a great deal of extravagance and stupidity in many cases. 
Within twenty years the taxes have been doubled without any.corre- 
sponding advantages, and in some towns tripled. In the ‘town 
of which I am writing £1,700 was expended on roads, and this 
is abont the usual annual expenditure; but there is not a properly 
built road in the town. On this subject the authorities have only two. _ 
ideas—the roads must be broad and straight; there i& also a general. 
impression that there cannot be too many roads. After leaving the 
village, the town is a labyrinth of roads, cut in all directions through 
the wild woods, wide enough for a city, but often not used oncé a day. 
But there is not arod’of paved or macadamised road in the township. 
The bridges are as unsatisfactory as the roads. 

Another illustration of a different kind will show another phase of the 
results of our educational system. I think it is an acknowledged fact 
that our*judges, lawyers, and physicians, if not our clergy, as a whole, 
‘are nof so thoroughly educated as they were a generation ago. In this 
village, for example, out of six doctors of medicine only one has had even 
a nominally complete education. I think the same thing is true of the 
majority of the lawyers. The people are not educated up tothe point of 
appreciating the value of thorough education. There is no oountry in the 
civilised world where ignorant quacks and deliberate swindlers obtain the 
patronagé from respectable people that they do in America. ` According 
to the-theory, the l&gislators and public men of the country ought to 
have steadily imprbved in quality as the number of educated men brought 
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forward by the free-school system increased; but it? is a generally 
ecknowledged. fact that our legislative assemblies and politicians have 
rather deteriorated. There seems to be something wrong in the system, 
which not only brings forward inferior men, but also teaches the people 
to be satisfied with such men. There are, of course, thoroughly 
educated men, and great men, in high official positions. The President- 
elect, Mr. Garfield, is not only a statesman, buta scholar; but who are 
the men who are to represent New England in the next Congress? How 
do they compare with the great men of past generations? They are 
generally honest and respectable men, for which we are duly thankful; 
but very few of them have ever been thought of as men of superior 
ability, and the culture of Boston is represented by & German Jew who 
deals in ready-made clothing. This is no doubt an honourable calling, 
and there are worse and weaker men in Cong*ess than he ; but it is not the 
old style of New England statesmen. 

This is a digression. To return to our New England village. While 
it is by no means perfect, it cartainly comes nearer to an ideal village 
than anything I have seen in Europe. ‘There is absolute civil and 
religious liberty. Even public opinion is not tyrannical there. ln- 
dividual rights are respected, without any infringement upon the dignity 
and supremacy of the law. ‘The people are moral and religious, without 
being uncharitable or fanatical. There are no social castes, not even 
such as a late writer in the Times declares must exist in all communities. 
The people are contented and happy. They are intelligant, acquainted 
with what goes on in the world, believe in progress, and contribute freely 
not only to support their own institutions, but for the enlightenment 
of the world. It is not strange that they believe in the form of govern- 
ment which secures all this to them, nor that they honour their English 
ancestors, whose wisdom and piety were the foundation of New England 
society. 


A NON-RESIDENT UR 


WHAT IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS?” 


HE recent rejection of the Irish Disturbance Bill sent up from 
the House of Commons to the House of: Lords, has led to much 
discussion amongst advanced Liberals as to the constitutional rights. 
of that Chamber. The policy of altering its legislative position in 
governing the people of England has been openly adopted. It is 
exceedingly possible that the movement may grow in warmth and 
magnitude. In many quarters the political world is becoming- strongly- 
bent on great constitutional innovations. The old principle of Reform 
—of repairing defects and meeting new wants on the lines of the old 
constitution—is thrust aside as inadequate for producing a right con- 
struction of society. Socialistic feeling now takes its stand on ideas, 


' on doctrines, on principles derived, it is proclaimed, from science, and 
. pronounced to be the natural and infellible rules for the government of 


mankind. Every existing institution is held to be of necessity subject 
to the searching glances of the regenerating thinker; every one which 
cannot give a satisfactory account of itself to the scientific theorist is 
at once sentenced to extinction. Thus, in Ireland the ownership of 


‘land by any other man than the cultivator is proclaimed to be & 


Violation of the supreme law of Nature, and the suppression of lard- 


lords is decreed in the name of the people. In England Socialism and. 


Democracy join. hands, and meetings are summoned to abolish a House 
of Lords which hes refused to obey the command of the people as ex- 
pressed by the House of Commons. 

Under ‘such circumstances, it seems to be eminently desirablo to 
examine the position which the House of Lords occupies in the British 
Constitution. What, then, is the House of Lords? What are its 
constitutional right» and powers? 

It is necessary fin the first place, to determine the principles on which 
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such an inguiry ought to be conducted. The legal right of the House 
of Lords or of the House of Commons to reject any measure which is 
laid before them admits of no dispute. The law knows of no distinc- 
tion between nominal and legal right in the three branches of the 
legislature. It imposes no restraint on the free action of any of the 
estates of the realm. If the Crown chose to veto every bill, or either 
of the two Houses to adjourn as soon as they met or to negative every 
motion, the law has furnished no remedy. There is no locking up the 
Lords or Commons till a statute has been passed. If they chose to 
risk the consequences, either House might bring the government in 
England to a standstill. . 

On the other hand, legislation by three co-ordinate estates would be 
impossible, unless they were blended in one harmonious and joint 
action by common rules and sentiments. Mence, the constitution by 
which England is practically governed- is composed of usages as well 
as laws—usages which, though more fluctuating and-less defined, are as 
real and as powerfol as laws. These two forces are separated wide 
asunder by a fundamental distinction. Laws are recorded in statutes 
and textbooks.- The authority which enacted them is known and 
indisputable. They are often altered, but they are altered by a deter- 
minate proceas, by defined and competent authorities, and upon a 
discussioh avowedly directed to that end. It is quite otherwise with 
usages. They spring up imperceptibly: their origin is generally un- 
known; they have no binding force at first; at what period they become 
entitled to obedience can seldom be specified. They emanate, for the most 
part, from no recognised authority, and often from a source wholly ex- 
terior to the legislature. They are the creations of chance and custém, 
of force or acquiescence, of the ever-varying circumstances and feelings 
of each age. Like laws, they are subject to important changes; but 
unlike laws, they are modified by processes which are obscure, uncertain, 
and indeterminate. Every change in the social state of the nation, 
every development of a new political force, may create or abrogate an 
usage ; it may produce a spirit of legislation, or a mode of administra- 
tion, which will materially alter the character of the constitution. 

Almost every part of the English machinery of government illus- 
trates these facts. Let us take one or two instances out of many. 
Al great public measures, with few exceptions, now originate.in the 
House of Commons. The few which still take their rise'in the Lords 
generally owe their birthplace to a desire to save tifhe. This is a vast 
change, and a vast increase of the power of the House of Commons. 
Yet it is not the result of design or encroachment. The Commons have 
passed no resolution claiming the monopoly of generation. It has not 
been built on any broad declaration of political doctrine. It is the fruit 
of spontaneous growth, the inevitable consequence of the historical cir- 
camstances of the day, of the press, of the character of the constituencies, 
of the multiplication of large towns, and of many other similar causes. 
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. It has attracted no attention, nor been publicly debated ; had it been 
proposed as a matter of statute, it never could have been passed without 
the fiercest struggle. 

Equally so has it been with the personal influence of the Crown. 
To go no farther back, George ILI. made Lord Bute ruler of England 
against the strong feeling of the country. His personal dislike of 
Fox excluded that great statesman many years from office. His par- 
sonal opinions baffled Catholic Emancipation ‘during -the whole of his 
reign. Does any one think that it is possible for such things to recur ? 
William IV. attempted in 1884 to impose his own policy on Parliament 
by dismissing the Government during the recess, and making Sir Robert 
Peel Prime Minister by his own single will; but the fall of Sir Robert 
in & few weeks proclaimed that the political sentiments of the Sovereign 
were now as nothing agains the will of the people. Is not the dignified 
impartiality maintained by the Queen towards all political parties the 
main foundation of the profound respect which the nation so justly feels 
towards her Majesty ? . 

"Bo, again, with military command. William III. and George II. 
commanded armies in the field. The Sovereign is still the head of the 
army. No law, nor even usage, has abrogated this prerogative; yet 
can it be supposed that an English Sovereign can take the field in person | 
now, like an Emperor of Germany or of France, with an out-spoken press, 
penny papers, and open and reported debates in Parliament? Is a royal 
Commander-in-chief an institution capable of--co-existing with parlia- 

` mentary committees.of inquiry:and “our own correspondent ?" . These 

are great revolutions: let us not.disguise the fact from ourselves. They- 
‘hafe been noiseless ;. but they have not been on that account less real or 


-. lees deep. They have:prodigiously increased the strength of the Hogse- 


of Commots:at the expense of the other powers of the State. Common 
opinion associates the idea of. revolution, and charters signed at the point 
of the sword, with changes of dynasty and Reform Bills; but there are 
- silent revolutions, equally powerful, though not equally salient to the 
public eye, which record the transformations of‘ society by their effects 
in transforming its political constitution. These alterations .of men’s 
minds and feelings by the new spirit which has insinuated itself under 
the old forms are the influences which must be taken into account, if 
we wish to understand what the British Constitution was and js at. any 
i iod; ; 

Tt is Rap adboatod, but profound Eid that the English Con- 
stitution was not the creation of an exacting state, but grew, and that 
from this cause it has. gained its ;permanence and strength. Many 
persohs obviously. suppose that it was made at one grand inaugurating 
season; and.that what it was originally it has continued to be ever 
since.» This supposition, thus stated, is perfectly untrue, but it is a 
distortion of a greattruth, that under the changes of outward form effected, 

during. many ceaturies there has always been an abiding element of 
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permanence and identity. “ The child is father of the man,” but also 
he is not the man. The rules and methods which suited the child 
would be unserviceable for the man; what is useful must be retained, 
but under an altered shape. Change is the pre-eminent characteristic 
of growth and vitality, and it is the distinguishing merit of the English 
Constitution that it has imitated Nature in some of its most essential 
processes. The oak which grows in the open field balances itself with 
lateral boughs; the fir which rises in the forest rears its towering 
stem to the sky. Surround the oak with thick neighbours and its 
branches will perish ; let in the heat and light upon the covered shrub, 
and its growth will become thick and bushy. There are the same vital 
powers in England's political constitution. The three estates are no 
longer the same that they were in former days, either in their relation 
to themselves or towards the people. They have been changed by a 
` constant adaptation to the wants of society. Each new development 
in the nation demanded modifications in the government. Power 
naturally struggled before it yielded. New securities for justice and 
good government were resisted as unwarranted innovations; but the 
invariable issue has been, that by various methods, whether of force or 
pacific progress, the nation has developed its institutions so as to meet 
the requirements of each age. ` 

We are thus brought to the question, so important for the people of 
England, and so warmly debated in so many quarters— What, under 
these many changes of progress, is the House of Lords at the present 
hour? It is no longer what it once was, an assembly of. barons, 
territorial potentates, who held the land in possession by castles and 
retainers, who treated with the sovereign as joint owners of the country, 
and levied, for their own personal benefit, grievous feudal dues and taxes 
on the people. It took a long time for the nation to grow entirely out of 
this bondage. The emancipation was gradual, and much chequered. by 
varied fortunes; but it was at last accomplished in 1688. Neither is 
the House of Lords any longer the body it became immediately after 
the Revolution—a society of peers in actual possession of one branch of 
the legislature, and by means of Court favour, local influence over 
elections, rotten boroughs, and close connection with a gentry as yet 
little balanced by great trades, virtually masters of the House of 
Commons,'and thus of the whole State. Those were the days when the 
lords and their dependents revelled in patents, sinecures, reversions, 
pensions, and grants of national property. This unjust usurpation and 
selfish abuse of power were the chief causes of the crisis in 1882. The 
people were roused to sweep away this class-government and tho 
obstruction to just legislation which was its consequence; and by 
enacting the Reform Bill, created one of the most memorable eras in 
English history. Neither is the peerage a caste of nobles, as formerly 
in France and Spain and Russia, enjoying lerge privileges and 
immunities, rivalling the power of the State on their èwn domains, and 
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exempt from mafiy of the heaviest burdens of taxation. It is none of . 
these things now. In any one of these phases it occupied, more or less, 
& position antagonistic to the people; its interests were different, in 
many points adverse; it had objecta to pursue and privileges to main- 
tain in which the people had no concern; and there was little political 
guarantee that their opinions and aims in legislation would be such as 
would most effectually promote the welfare of the whole people. To 
some extent it could be truly said that the people were their property. 

What then is the House of Lords now? It isa part of the people. . 
itself, a second House or Chamber composed of wealthy men selected ` 
on the principle of hereditary descent, and instituted for the purpose of 
performing certain most important functions in the State, which their 
territorial wealth and the. independence and security of their position 
peculiarly qualify them to flischarge. The peers no’ more cesse to 
belong to the people because they fill a high office, than Ministers, 
generals, judges, or magistrates. _They possess no privileges distinct 
from their functions. They pay the same taxes and are bound by the 
same laws as the rest of their fellow-subjects. They receive no salary 
or profit from their office; in our day they have no advantage—at 
least it is a very trifling one—over wealthy commoners, in obtaining 
lucrative employment in the State. They enjoy distinction of titles, 
but so do many others, both ‘in England and in foreign countries, who 
are not peers and legislators. The hereditary lord is fully rivalled in his 
own country in political influence by the country gentleman of great: 
estate ; not.seldom by the plebeian trader of gigantic profits. The-great 
depogitary of public opinion, the mass of the thinkers, writers, and pro- 
fessional men of the middle classes, are far more than a match m the 
concentrated force of the House of Lords. The peers are distinguished 
in society ; but many persons of various classes, who are not peers, are 
still more distinguished, and wield a still more powerful influence in 
dirécting the course of public affairs. They are high officers, public 
fanctionaries-of a special kind, acting on behalf of the people, perform- 
ing popular duties, and exercising powers, derived from and useful to 
the people, as truly as members. of the House of Commons. The basis 
of the House of Lords is function, and furiction only. Everything else 
is accessory: public duty is now the sole principle of the peerage. 

The dnvils which are so frequently flung against the hereditary 
character and wealth of the peerage betray a singular and profound. 
ignorance of the conditions required for ‘the existence and efficiency of 
a Second Chamber. It is an institution of vital necessity for the 
duration of & popular government, How to give weight, stability, and 
& permanent, because popular, authority to a second House, is the 
greatest and most difficult problem of a mixed constitution. No republic 
has been able to last without such an institution. Athens strove. to 
find one in her cbuncil: it possessed no inherent strength, was 
undermined, and ‘brought down the commonwealth in ita*fal. Rome 
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long flourished by means of two Houses. The popular body at last 
became sole masters, with only a senate of great officials to control it. 
A Cæsar soon terminated a power to which nature had given no 
durability. The Long Parliament, by force of circumstances, became 
supreme lord in England; a great man quickly mastered it as if it had 
been a child. A single assembly, the National Convention, regenerated 
a powerful nation amidst the applause of the most fervent popular 
enthusiasm, and imposed, by astounding military successes new 
principles on the whole world: in a few years it sank, contemned and 
unregretted, under the blow of a military deapot. The Chamber of 
Peers in France was destitute of weight. England alone, in Europe at 
least, has solved this most arduous of political problems, because she 
alone has reared up by slow growth a Second Chamber, strong by 
inherent force, and pledged by the source from which that force is 
derived, and its constitutional position, to identify itaelf in all substantial 
points with the cause of the people, That House has thus been able to 
perform public services without which no popular government can long 
exist; and to no other cause can the greatness and abiding prosperity 
be so truly ascribed. 

But what are these functions, and how is the House of Lords 
peculiarly fitted to discharge them? It is the distinctive office of 
& Second Chamber to be the fly-wheel of the constitution; to balance 
and regulate the political movement of the nation; to guard against 
the haste, the passionate impulses, and the corruption of a Lower 
House; to secure a calm and careful examination of new measures; 
to procure revision and reconsideration when popular excitement, or 
false hopes, or dazzling but shallow rhetoric has for the moment misled 
the Commons: to test by temporary resistance the sincerity and 
strength of the will which demands a change; to make legislation take 
its stand on the good sense and ultimate judgment instead of the 
momentary desire of the country ; and to give continuity and stability 
to the general policy of the nation. Often, but for the interposition 
of the Lords, the true voice of the country could not have been 
distinguished from the noisy clamour of popular orators, or the more 
insidious demands of selfish constituencies. 

Like the Roman Senate, the House of Lords has often given dignity 
and steadiness to the conduct of public affairs. It has sustained the 
nation's courage under disaster, cheered it under suffering, made it 
willing to bear the burden of protracted efforts, and taught it to keep 
its eyes steadily fixed on the great end of the struggle. These are, 
indeed, great functions; and prejudiced and ignorant must be the 
politician who can esteem them to be less popular, less valuable, less 
essential to the welfare and happiness of the people than those which 
are performed by the House of Commons. They are not the whole of 
the public duties which the State requires, far othefwise; but they are 
as indispensable to the health and existence of populêr government as 
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any thgt are contributed by the direct action of the people. They 
deserve as much to be defended from encroachment and to be main- 
tained in unimpaired vigour and efficiency. An uncontrolled and 
despotic House of Commons would rush into ruin as speedily and as 
irretrievably as the Athenian Demos or the Frénch Convention. `’ 
But what are the special qualifications of the English Peers for these 
duties?» The very qualities against which invective is most indignantly 
levelled—their hereditary descent and their territorial wealth. These 
two great attributes are the best possible guarantees for independence 
and calmness of deliberation. Rich Peers, whose position is established, 
can think of the general interest and explore the intrinsic merits of : 
political measures, in a manner impossible for men dependent on 
- constituencies. We have heard the remark made by a man sprung - 
from the people, but of largé experience and distinguished success in 
life, that if a Parliamentary investigation of any difficult question in 


social science were desired, it ought always to be sent to a Committee, . ' 


of the House of Lords. Who does not.know how thoughtful a Member . 
of Parliament is about his seat, how he shapes his speeches and his 
votes so as not to endanger his re-election? This sympathy with the 
people, we are told, is its excellence; it renders him alive to their 
wants and their feelings; it teaches him to study the improvement 
of their condition; to remove obstacles by useful reforms; and to 
consider their purses -and their sentiments. ‘True, we reply, but it is 
also his weakness. He is an admirable ‘security for progress; but he is 
_slow to perceive the dangers by which it may be beset: He needs 
a corrective which can only be supplied by men of opposite qualities— 
men naturally content with the world as it is, more apprehensive of 
loas than hopeful of improvement, profoundly averse to change without 
good cause shown. 

But these men are not the people, exclaim the democrats. They” do 
not feel with the people, they are indifferent to their welfare; things are 
too pleasant with them to make them willing to care for and promote 
-the good of others. It is not so. Men of this kind exist in every 
-class of society. .They are found in the House of Commons in large 
‘numbers, for they form the Conservative party in it. But so great is 
the force. of the progressive element in human character, so incessant, 
so multiferm and so powerful in its action, that, to avoid excess, the 
concentration of the Conservative element in an independent chamber 
becomes necessary in order to impart the requisite energy and effect to 
its resistance. The larger the engine, the greater and the more needed: 
is the fly-wheel. It is not as a privileged caste, but as men Conservative 
by position, that the Peers are gathered into a House of Lords ; and how- 
ever loudly advanced Liberals may remonstrate, Conservatism, in its due 
measure is as essentially popular, is as useful for the safety and well- 
being of the people, as any form of Liberalism which can be named. 
And it may be added with truth that as landowners and employers of 
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labour, or magistrates, or neighbours to both poor and rich, as the 
guardians of refinement and civilization, and guarantees against the 
dominion of merely material interest, the Peers of England may 
«hallenge comparison with any body of rich men. 

But why make Peers hereditary ? Why have no other men, as a rule, 
for Peers than men selected by inheritance? Rich men are apt to be selfish 
and indolent. An hereditary class must consist of only average ability : 
why intrust such delicate and important functions to men so chosen? Be- 
cause other men would be less strong ; and inherent strength is the para- 
mount requisite for the House of Psrds. To say nothing of other modes 
of selection, respect for ances areal and powerful social force in 
England. It is peculiarly adabi. for this particular duty; it would 
uot only be pure wantonness to thrust iQ aside, but it would be left as 
a very vigorous rival against Peers chosen on any other principle. 
if ancestral Peers are rejected, recourse must be had either to Lords 
elected by the people for life or otherwise, as tho Senate in the United 
States, or to so-called Celebrities and Abilities nominated by the Crown. 
lt is obvious at the first glance that in England Peers elected by the 
people would not be a match nor a counterpoise to the House of 
Commons. The Commons would at once assert their claim to be the true 
representatives of the people, whilst the elected Peers would have no 
strength to control the movements of the Commons or to revise their 
decisions. Two Houses, elected directly by the people, of really equal 
authority, are an impossibility. This was the fatal weakness of the 
Athenian Council. The American Senate has hitherto escaped it, in 
consequence chiefly of a peculiarity which is not found in England. 
The United States are not a homogeneous nation, but a federation of 
sovereign States, and the senators who are chosen by each State singly are 
ambassadors or plenipotentiaries rather than an ordinary Upper House. 

“Celebrities and Abilities, distinguished politicians and professional 
men, retired merchants and manufacturers, nominated for life, would be 
still weaker for the purpose required. They would form too personal a 
body for strength. As soon as they reversed the votes of the Commons 
and set themselves in array against a strong feeling in the eountry,— 
and this, on & legitimate summons, is the one great function of & Second 
Chamber,—their individual character, their lives, their several claims to 
deference would be severely criticized —popular indignation would con- 
centrate itself on each of them personally. It would be asked with 
passion, why such men should be suffered to defeat measures eagerly 
desired by the country? Why should not other men of better sense 
be added to them at once to outvote their folly? In other words they 
would be at once prevented from performing the specific function of a 
House of Review. Their resistance would be ascribed to their faults and 
crotchets. They would be quickly alarmed and afraid to act, and would 
end by becoming worthless. Hew different is it “with the House of 
Lords! Its ‘very impersonality is its strength. It is not with particular 
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peers, but with the House of Lords itself that indignation meetings 
have to contend. The House of Commons is compelled to cope witlr 
an institution. The hereditary character of the peerage forces the 
attack to be directed against the’ House itself a» an institntion of the - 
country peculiarly constructed. ` This is precisely what a sound political 
philosophy would prescribe. It must be an offence far graver and more 
' shocking to the common-sense of the people than a resistance to the 
temporary desire of the day, which would make them willing to inflict 
a permanent injury on the independence of the Lords; and on the other 


hand the absence: of individual responsibility makes the Lords aware . 


© that a persistence in selfish or permanently unpopular conduot would 
imperil, not the seats of a few peers, but the peerage itself. <A loftier 
guarantee for independence, combined with real responsibility, can 
scarcely be devised ; and it is again a result, not of theory or statute, 
but of natural growth out of the sagacity of coe and the — 
-general principles of the Constitution. 
. Moreover, selected eminences are a bad material for a House of Lords. 
If they were not the best men in the State they would stand below the 
Commons in public respect; they would be without authority or weight ' 
in reviewing their measures. If, on the contrary, as they ought to be, 
they were the foremost statesmen, they would feel a constant tendency 
to pervert the character of the House of Lords; they would be restless 
and ambitious, unwilling to submit to obscurity, eager to compete with 
the Commons for power. Collisions would be incessant, and the end 
would be that the House of Lords would soon be reduced to insigni- 
."fleanee or extinguished. As society is now constituted the government 
' of England belongs to the House of Commons. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to alter this fact. A strong House of Lords is needed to 
* moderate the political movement; but the determination and conduct 
of the national policy is the inevitable prerogative of the Commons. 
. Let the men who aspire to lead as rulers take their places in the House 
of Commons ;. it weuld be the ruin of the constitution to transfer this 
highest power to the arena of the House of Lords. - ] 
Above all, selected peers would not be wealthy landowners, and - 
territorial wealth is the citadel of the House of Lords’ strength. ` It is . 
not because they have a large stake, in the country, as is often said, ` 
_ that we fhink that the peers should be gentlemen of great estates. The 
thriving shopkeeper gnd the well-paid workman takes as real an interest 
` in the prosperity and tranquillity of the country as the richest lord or 
manufacturer. Neither is it for the protection of property that wealthy 
peers are needed. Territorial wealth is needed because it identifies the 
peers with the people, and so secures two immense political advantages. 
It confers on the peers a most real responsibility for good government, 
as the condition of that prosperity from which they derive their riches, 
and it procures for the House of Lords the direct support of a large 
part of the population. A House of Peers who obtained their incomes ~ 
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from the funds would be a weak and wretched institation. It would 
not even be national. They might spend their lives in dangling about 
the Courts of Europe. They would be mere shadows in the day of 
trouble. When the angry sea of political discontent rises; when 
demagogues denounce and threaten; when failing harvests and falter- 
ing trade vex the middle classes with loss of profit, and drive starving 
multitudes to the verge of rebellion; when a whole people, restless 
with suffering, is tempted in its perplexity to lay the blame on institu- 
tions, and to yield to the desperate hope that a change in them would 
work relief; then it is that the stoutest political oak, the strongest iron, 
are required to dam in and confine the surging tide. Then it is that a 
body composed of men who derive their incomes from the largest and 
most widely-spread trade, employing the greatest number of people, 
and furnishing occupation to numerous ojher trades, can rally round it 
& support and confidence, and carry through & defence of institutions 
suspected through misery alone, that no other means can provide. 

But let us guard against being misunderstood. We do not say that 
a House of Lords, composed of unknown and inactive Peers, who had 
earned no public respect by personal qualities and services, would suffice. 
In a free country such a body would and ought to lose its vitality. The 
hereditary principle in the English peerage can bear to be tried by this 
test. The debates of the Lords, and the public career of many Peers, 
will bear witness to the vigorous activity and intelligence of the English 
aristocracy. The principle of inheritance has, no doubt, been assisted 
by the accession of new men: it is well that it should be so. They add 
the strength of new abilities and repntations to the building founded on 
inheritance. . 

“ But," exclaim many, "the Peers are irresponsible.” No greater 
fallacy was ever uttered. We have shown that the nature of their 
wealth mixes them up intimately with the greatest interests in the king- 
dom. We go farther, and assert that no other body is more directly 
and truly responsible. What is the power which holds men responsible? 
Public opinion, all will answer, the general sentiment of the country. 
But is it seriously pretended that men influenced by blue and yellow clubs 
and managing attorneys are the only-true voices by which this great nation 
expresses its opinion and its will? Except in times of great excitement, 
is not the election of representatives a local affair, varying with each 
constituency? What means the passionate cry for change—the angry 
charge of “ mean and cruel” legislation—but that responsibility is not 
always real, that regard for the true interests of the people is not always 
enforced? To us, such accusations prove that, even in the opinion of 
Mr. Bright, neither the House of Commons nor the constituencies at 
any single time necessarily utter the settled conviction of the country. 
The liability of a member to lose his seat is no certain proof of true 
responsibility. Sir R. Peel, as Minister, proposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and wgs unseated on that account by his consfituents at Oxford ; 
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but their very marked disapproval did not prevent him from successfully 
passing his measure. The men of Devonshire rejected Lord J cht 
Russell when nominated Minister by the Crown ; bat the Queen adhered 
to her choice, and he governed all England. These statesmen were not 
really responsible for their public conduct to Devonshire and Oxford, 
but to public opinion, which sustained them against the condemnation 
passed by their own constituenta, On the other hand, the House of 
Lords exists on the tenure of public opinion. It is impossible to imagine ` 


‘the House of Commons destroyed, except by violence. The abolition of 


the monarchy is equally inconceivable. But a collision of the Lords 
with the settled opinion of this country would efface it from the con- 
stitution. Fifty yéars ago the suppression of the House of Lords was 
discussed throughout the land; it is not heard of now. The sanc- 
tion of public opinion the Lords know to be the condition of their power. 
They study it; they gather it from every quarter in which it may be 
correctly ascertained—from the daily and periodical press, from books, 
and from: society. They are compelled to discriminate between the ' 
momentary impression and the final judgment of the people. ‘In an 
accurate discernment of this difference consist their value and their 
strength. Since 1882 they have never rejected the proposals of the 
Commons without some solid support in the country : isolated, they are. 
'&beolutely powerless. Whenever the nation has finally made up. ite 
mind, whatever may be their private sentiments, the Lords invariably - 
yield. What severer test of.stringent responsibility can be devised ? 

Their special duty is to resist the momentary will of the Commons, 

frequently backed by the passionate feeling of the people, whenever there 

is speeial reason to believe that it is only momentary. The fiercer the 

excitement of misguided people, the greater -the violence done to good . 


sense and the public weal, the more directly does the House of Lords, 


by resisting, stake its existence.as a security for its patriotism. 

. We have now reached the last stage of our inquiry. The functions of 
the House of Lords, it is argued, are valuable in every other department. 
of public affairs: they are inadmissible in finance. ‘The Crown and 
the House of Commons have the sole right of taxing the subject,” ex- 
claims one Liberal chief. “The House of Commons alone is vested 
with an uncontrollable power of imposing or retaining taxes,” re-echoes 
another. _“ Taxation and representation are inseparable. Onur ancestors, 
fought for centuries to escape bondage to the Lords in taxation. A 
usage of two hundred years, maintained by the Lords themselves, has 
ratified the doctrine that the granting and management of supplies ` 
belongs exclusively to the Commons, The Lords, by interference with 
taxation, introduce a substantial innovation into the constitution, They . 
set up a right capable of the widest extension, which will radically alter 
the machinery of government in England.” 

The application of the principles we have discussed will enable us to 
dispose of these asd The constitutional right of the Lords to 
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reject any financial measure cannot be disputed. It has been oxercised 
down to the Jatest times, whatever may have been tHe proceedings to 
which it subsequently gave rise. In modern times fiuance has become 
the most extensive and the most importent field of legislation. A 
budget in our day is a very different thing from mere granting of subsidies. 
It embraces every consideration of public policy; it ranges over trade, 
foreign affairs, education, military organization, ecclesiastical institutions, 
improvement of towns, and international communications—over every 
element of the life of the nation. To exclude the Lords from this field 
would be to shut them out from three-fourths of the public business. 
It would be a gigantic expansion of the power of the Commons; and, by 
compelling the Lords to stand still within a technical limit would over- 
throw the proportions of the constitution, and extinguish the House of 
Lords for all useful purposes. Almost every measure would be gradually 
withdrawn from its revision. It would be most easy to claim that the 
Crown and Peers should say nothing on war or peace, because war can be 
carried on only with the money of the people. The branch, reduced by 
inactivity, would speedily lose its vital force, and drop down in decay 
from the tre. ` 

We go farther and maintain that in no part of public affairs may the 
revising action of the Peers be more salutary than: in finance. In no 
other sphere is the temptation to exceas and unfairness so strong in the 
House of Commons, and the checks against them so weak. The Crown 
is nothing in finance. It is still powerful over the executive, and 
through its Ministers in many departments contends successfully often 
against the House of Commons. But it is powerloss in finance; there 
it can do nothing for the people as distinct from the Commons and 
their constituents. In finance the Ministers are the nominees of the 
House of Commons alone. By no other means can Members of 
Parliament so effectually please their constituents as by procuring for 
them some local grant or some personal exemption. Tho interest of 
the whole people may be sacrificed to the interest of those who have 
most influence for the day in the Commons. “There are particular 
moments," said the distinguished American, Story, “ when the people, 
stimulated by some irregular passion, or some illicit advantage, or misled 
by artful misrepresentations of interested men, may call for measures 
which they themselves will afterwards be the most ready to lament and 
condemn. In these critical moments, how salutary will be the inter- 
ference of a body of respectable citizens, chosep without reference to 
the exciting cause, to check the misguided career of public opinion, 
and to suspend the blow until reason, justice, and truth, can regain 
their authority over the public mind.” But for the thoughtfulness of 
the Lords, the Commons now might be proposing to remit taxes by 
the help of loans to be repaid by their successors, and next session 
might open with a scheme to relieve what is called industry from pay- 
ing any part of the cost of government and ordfr, and to lay the load 
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on realized property with a special exemption for the capital and profits 
of traders. 
* But- taxation and representation go together; this is the eae: 
- dried principle of the English Constitution, and the Peers are not part 
of the people and do not represent them." We answer in the noble 
and profound words of Burke :— 


“It is not the derivation of the powers of the House of Goss from the ' | 


Som which makes it in a distinct sense their representative. The Queen is 
pi eran id of the people—so are the Lords, so are the Judges. They all 
le as well as the Commons, because no power ia given 
for gers sole dcs of f tho holder; and although porrn is certainly an institu- 
tion of divine authority, yet its forms and persons who administer it, all 
© originate from the people. A popular origin cannot therefore be the charaoter- 
istio distinction of a popular representative. This belong equally to all E of 
government and in all forms.” 
The Peers, by tke nature of tReir wealth aud its liability to the common, ` 
taxation, directly represent owners of property however small; them- 
selves in the first instance, fund-holders, farmers, peasants, De TET 
men, the orphan and the widow. Much more, they are the bulwarks 
of fairness and equality, of even-handed justice between clase and class, : 
of the impartial distribution of public burdens, of the steadiness and 
‘stability of the financial policy of the whole nation. It is the tempta- 
tion of Members of Parliament to be careful for their own advancement, 
and to be absorbed by the rise and fall of Ministries. It is the danger 
of constituents to think of themselves and to forget the people—to . 
provide for the interests of Birmingham and. Manchester, and to cast on 
others the care and difficulty of upholding the honour and safety of all - 
England. The Peers are not ‘beyond the influence of party, or indeed 
of selffahness ; but their position is so secured by rank and wealth, any 
`` undue personal advantage in taxation is so-unobtainable, and so com- 
_paratively worthless if obtained, that the maintenance of general pros- 
. perity must ever be paramount with them above all other considerations. 
Even, therefore, in the strictest sense of the words, the principle that 
taxation and representation are conjoined, would not bar out the action 
of the Peers in finance. But a more direct reply may yet be given. The 
right for which our fathers struggled so long, and which is the noblest 
portion of the inheritance we have received, is-the right of determining 
the amounts of the aids to be.grauted to the public service: That right 
is retainedewhole and unimpsired by the Commons. The money comes 
from the whole people, and doubtless it must be the gift of the whole 
people, if they are to continue free and independent. . It is they who 
grant it in the House of Commons, not, as so many suppose, by the 
imposition of taxes in Committee of Ways and Means, but by voting, 
on the Estimates, the objects and the amount of the national expenditure. 
Not & shilling can be spent without being first voted, and the purposes 
to which-it i» to be applied, approved by the Commons. Even the . 
moneys yoted by the ‘hole Legislature cannot issue from the Treasury 
‘ pct 
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except under the authority of the Appropriation Bill în which the 
Lords never gttempt to make any amendment. This is the answer to 
the sophistical objection that the Lords, by retaining a tax repealed by 
the Commons in substance, impose a tax on the people. But we claim 
for the House of Lords the high national fanction of rejecting any 
expenditure which they may think the Commons to have sanctioned, in 
the words of ‘Judge Story, “under the propensity of all single and 
numerous assemblies to yield to the -impulse of sudden and violent 
passion, and to be seduced by factious leaders into intemperate and 
pernicious resolutions." The Lords may, of course, take a mistaken view 
of the proposals of the Commons; for no form of government whatever 
can be devised which shall not be subject to error. But the necessity @ 
and extreme importance of the function remain the same. It is the 
duty and the popular right of the House of Lords in all matters to 
appeal from the Commons to the calm and deliberate sense of the whole 
community. A financial despotiam of the House of Commons would 
be as disastrous as any other. 

On the other hand, it is forbidden the Hiis of Lords by the Con- 
stitution, not only to originate any tax or to specify its object, but even 
in any way to regulate its management—not because they do not form 
part of or represent the people, or because they have acquiesced in a usage 
of two hundred years, but for reasons far deeper and truer than these. 
They are incompetent, by their very nature, as much as an absolute 
monarch, to sympathize with the financial wants and difficulties of the 
mass of the population. As rich men, they are not as keen as the people 
themselves to perceive the various needs for which public assistance is 
required, still less can they estimate the severity of the pressyre of 
taxation on the comparatively poor. Public contentment as to taxation 
is the foundation of social order ; and the surest guarantee for the depth, 
and permanence of that contentment is the conviction brought home to 
every man's mind, that he himself helps to determine the expenditure 
which he has to pay. 

. Bonamy Price, 
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HE dreary days of the protracted Session came to an end at last, 
and we left England on a cloudless hot day, while the corn was 
being joyfully gathered in on all sides. The harvest was hardly more 
advanced in the north of France and Belgium, though the climate was 
so much better, as the peaches and grapes sold at all the little stations 
- bore witness. 

The waste of land in the innumerable hedges and ditches which divide 
the tiny properties in Picardy was very striking. In Belgium the 
fences had vanished, but the waste of labour was as great:,three or 
four ljttle ploughs, with two horses each, working at three or four little 
strips, the whole not so big as a small English field which would have ' 
been ploughed in a day with oné pair—each proprietor here doing his 
own work with no help or co-operation with his neighbour, the little 
corn-ricks looking as if out of a child's farmyard, and often so weak- 
kneed that they had to be supported by props. 

The scattered villages lie very far apart, and Belgian villages are 
peculiarly wretched-looking,—the dwellings one-storied and miserable, 
the isolated cottages fety,—often mere mud-hovels; vegetables running 
close to the very door, with no path up to it, and not a single flower; 
the bare-legged, bare-headed women evidently too ground down by 
hard workin the fields, and anxiety for the bare life, to care for even a 
strip of garden. _ If Jowers were to be seen, they were at a drinking- 
house or at the railway stations, 

The distances for the owners to go to their bits of land are very great. 
‘There are few cross-roads, so they must tramp along the grassy muddy 
paths between the fields to reach their work— no trees were to be 
seen but the- occasional rows of hideous black poplars, with branches 
trimmed up for fuel and to prevent their overshadowing the soil. There 
was not room for a real tree anywhere in the economy of that world. 
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The bits of land were generally the size of a large allotment, about 
an acre or two (sometimes one man will own two or thtee of these), aud 
the effect on the naked country is as of a patchwork quilt thrown over 
it; a small brown patch for the ploughed land, a light green for the 
mown grass, a dark green for the uncut clover, a yellow one for the 
corn, and then da capo, over and over again. A dull level of poverty 
everywhere; not a house as big as an ordinary farmhouse to be seen, 
particularly from Brussels to Verviers; everything xx iu cramped, 
uniform in ugliness and squalid wretchedness.* 

We drank tea in the inner court of the Hotel at Bimal, al fresco, 
with an old French priest, who had come in to see the Exhibition and 
was very discontented with affairs at home. No wonder! “ Gambetta 
Cest un farceur, un buveur d’estaminets il y a dix ans; allez, c'est une 
fameuse dégringolade pour la France d’être governé par un homme 
comme ça.” A more important witness declared he was biding his time 
for a war of revenge, when he wonld rise as the saviour of France and 
the restorer of the provinces wrung from her in ’70—“ and war even 
now is popular in France." 

The bad coal burnt on all the engines made the journey most un- 
pleasant in the heat: we came into Cologne almost black. Even the 
Cathedral felt hot. Its spires, the highest in the world, as the Emperor 


declared proudly in his opening speech, were still veiled by the great scaf- 


folding, which is a miracle of construction, but will soon now be removed. 
That majestic building, begun with the idea of glorifying and pleasing God 
by the gift of all that is best in the.powers of man, an offering to 
Heaven, is now completed with little reference to God at all, but as a 
patriotic tribute to the unification of Germany, to the honour of the 
German race, the work of men of all creeds, by a national ins d & 
religious enthusiasm. A strange crook in the lot of the great “ Dom 

the design of the old builders at length carried out after 600 years, but 
with & complete change in the central thought! And, final irony of 
fate, the Roman Catholic Cathedral opened by a Protestant Emperor, 
with its Archbishop in exile and under & ban, and & ceremony comprising 
as little as possible of the Roman Catholic element! The great crane 
on the mighty unfinished tower is gone, and tho devil, it is to be hoped, 
worsted, who, as is well known, objected to its removal, and sent & 
storm to prevent it. The plans for the building had been most meanly 
filched from him by the architect, all except a part of the nmiddle, and 
the devil had vowed, only too succeasfally till now,that this should never 
be finished. 

The lingering light was just touching the highest part of the high 
windows as we entered the transept, all below lying in deep shadow, 
which masked the rather bare walls of the lofty nave, enormously high 
in proportion as it soars into the air. It is finished according to the 
old drawings found after having been lost for a hundred or so of years, 


* The market-gardens near the great towns have’ advantages gommon to all countries 
alike, and cannot be counted in considering the oondrtion of the rural population. 
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but the new part has an oddly cut-and-dried look compared to the old, which 
scems to have grown,and the statues on the retreating arches of theportals 
arestrangely bad and vulgar—''journey work,” done evidently by the yard. 

Next morning the enormous space was filled by the rather unlovely 
Rhineland race. Common-looking, good, quiet folk apparently, but 
* ordinary ll,” was the ceaseless comment as the ceaseless stream flowed 

on—the women ugly, ill-dreased, in colours hopelessly-wrong, and an utter 
“want of charm. A Frenchwoman with no mire beauty would yet have made 
herself pleasant to look at; an Italian crowd would have been dirtier but 
more picturesque. The men were in curious preponderance at the service. 
A crowd stood round an altar in the transept, and the responses to the . 
* priest were in such harsh gutturals that we thought some heavy metal 
was being dragged on the pavement, till we walked among them and 
heard our neighbours’ voices come grating out of their mouths. No 
one had & book, but all joined, evidently knowing the service by heart. 

A woman with a basketfol of candles came up to me with an 
insinuating smile. My neighbour bought one and proceoded to set it on 
a spike, in company with two or three dozen more burning to the honour 
of a small statuette of the Virgin, in a crown and very fine brocade 
gown, over a crinoline. She was evidently much in fashion, for-a whole 

. gallery of ez votos hung under her. Presently, an old worn woman in 
: black, with a heavy basket on her arm, sat down by me, and with a 
rapt look leant back, closed her eyes, and began telling her beads, while 
a look of peace stole over the worn face. It was pleasant, too, to see 
how at home everybody seemed to feel, passing from altar to altar as 
they pleased, as if the place belonged to them, instead of to the sexton 
and the beadle, as in’ cathedrals at home. ‘The great organ sounded 
` like the articulate voice of the enormous building, and the single -voices 
of the choir in the distance like the pleadings of earth with Heaven, 
e plaintive, weak, uncertain, full of sorrows and perplexities. And then 
came the answer of the Church back again, full, rich, powerful, unhesi- 
tating, infallible (if only you accepted it!). The extremely vicarious 
nature of the worship struck one, however, the more from the immense 
-distances at which it took place. A tinkling bell rang, out of sight 
and a quarter of a mile away, telling us the Host was being raised, and 
immediately everybody went on their knees, at whatever point of their 
devotions they were. You had only to follow your leader and do as you 
. were bid, &nd you were washed “ clean and done for” by the priest, in 
the lump, as it werez-instead of the strictly individual relation of. the 
soul to its Creator of real Protestant worship. Then the priest put the 
remains of our Lord into a box on the altar, the little choir boys swung 
their incense pots, and our adorations were over. 

The new painted glass, with a few exceptions, is abominable, One: 
window in magenta and green looked like a ‘faithful rendering of the 
last new carpet from Shoolbred's, or whoever the German equivalent 
of that worthy may Be. Then came a glare of yellow and red, like a 
ireuspaseny in oilfd paper, with bright light blue at the top. Every 
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variety but the variety of good was there, and of that harmony found 
in the old glass of even poor village churches, and an attempt at 
pictures, interfering with the effect which should be mainly of pure 
colour—a glory which is, perhaps, more sensnous than that of form, but 
with as supreme a pleasure of iis own, as may be felt in the rose 
windows of St. Maclou and the Cathedral at Rouen—like melody, 
perhaps, as compared to harmony in the sister art. 

** Offerings for the Holy Father, Leo XTII.,” were received at the door. 
Living on the alms of the whole world! an idea beautiful or not as 
your fancy takes it—hardly appealing to our English sympathies. 

The Rhine steamers are a favourite resort for bridal excursions, and 
we had two pairs on board. One ugly fat girl was marching up and 
down the deck in a thick cloth jacket, in spite of the heat, with white 
mittens on the hands sentimentally clasp@d on her bridegroom’s arm, 
and a proud look of serene consciousness of being the admired ‘of all 
: beholders, which was inexpressibly silly and droll: another sat with her 
arm round the neck of hers, or resting on his knee,—simple, tactless, - 
tasteless worthy folk. 

The reign of ugliness in architecture is as bad here.as in England— 
it is wonderful how every old building, both in town and village, is 
picturesque, rich in ornament and design, and every new one ugly and 
seamped in eaves and mouldings. As we passed up the river the black- 
and-white half-timbered cottages, the woodwork in patterns, were all 
good; the towers of the churches, with their pierced stone parapets, round- 
headed windows, or pointed pinnacles—the pitch of the high roofs, the 
proportions of overything, were right, while the new pensions, &c., Uere 
as hideous as if from the hands of a London builder. The originality 
of each little district, too, was interesting; while the new work was 
everywhere all alike. The isolation of old days may account for each 
community having a pattern of its own, but not for the amount of 
imagination which they showed then and have lost now. 

In the same way almost every bit of costume has died out. The 
embroidered cloths and velvet bodices, the beautiful stuffs which lasted 
for generations, are supplanted by hideous lilac cottons; the silver and 
gold ornaments, which descended from mother to daughter, are all 
swept into the gulf of commonplace which has inundated the world. 

The effect of the vine terraces seaming the sides of the hiWs, climb- 
ing up slopes so steep that apparently the soil can hardly cling there, 
is always interesting ; the tiny strips are supported by walls carefully 
built up, the earth often carried up in basketfuls. Here, too, the great 
distances the owners must come, to reach each little property, are very 
striking, and as there are no roads (the ground is too valuable) each 
must pass along hundreds of his neighbours’ patches. The temptation 
is too great for human nature when the grapes are ripening, and a close 
time takes place when no man is allowed to emter his own ground 
(which would hardly be liked by an English labourer). The owners 
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live extremely Hardy, eat black rye bread, and no meat, and, when 
there is a bad crop, borrow from the mouey-lenders,—there is hardly a 
man who is out of debt, we heard again and again,—gnd just before the 
ist of November there is a rush to sell potatoes, or anything else they 
possess, to pay off the interest, which is extremely high. In a very good 
year some few of them free themselves, but as in the equal division of 
property here one brother almost always takes the land, he mortgages 
it to pay off the portions of his brothers and sisters, and is hampered 
generally all his life. ‘The girls are proud, and will not go out to 
service ; they prefer the liberty of working in the fields.” 
The soil from which the best crus of wine are made is very ` 
' limited, and a few feet, or even inches, divides a vineyard whose produce 
is known and valued highly all over the world, from what will only 
make vin ordinaire. But "Nature's chemistry is too subtle to be 
analyzed, and the difference cannot be detected in the earth. The 
limit where the vines can be profitably grown is, also, we heard, now 
seached, and hardly any new ground is added; any freshly-attempted 
position is found to be too exposed; or too sunless, or too bare to succeed. 

The plain country lying between Mainz and the Black Forest is 
extremely rich—fruit trees, with crops of Indian corn, roots, clover, grow- 
ing under them, abound ; but, the last winter had been “ dreadful,” and a 
good half of the apple, pear, and plum trees were dead. What do the 
people do in such a case? we asked. “Oh, borrow ou the mortgage of 
their land; it is a kind of security qui est très gouté by the money- 

lenders," said our friend significantly. “There is not a peasant 
hereapouts out of debt,” said another. “They pay enormously, some- 
times as much as five per cent. interest per month,” said a third. 
The hard work of the women is tremendous: mowing (I saw three 
women mowing in one field), spreading dung with wretched wooden 
forks, digging potatoes, driving carts, one at least we saw ploughing, 
carrying burdens, dragging loads, bare-foot, bare-headed but for a 
handkerchief, dirty, weary, haggard, old before -their time. The 
distance between the villages was sometimes nine or ten miles, so that 
to the plots in the middle they must walk five miles out and five back, 
as there were no cottages between. 
We stopped at Offenburg, a quiet little town at the beginning of the 
Black Forest district, with great green pots lining the streets, full of 
flowering oleanders and large plants of the shy blooming pomegranate, 
covered with scarlet “blossoms, looking as if made of sealing-wax. It 
was the eve of the Grand Duke of Baden’s birthday. He and his 
Duchess are very much beloved, and everybody was out in their best 
clothes, under the trees, in the little “place,” listening to a band, and 
-looking at six or eight Chinese lanterns and three or- four Roman 
. candles, with squibs and crackers, which figured as fireworks. Every- 

body was delighted send in high good-humour. We eat on two chairs 
given by a friendly*shopwoman and talked to our neighbours, and were 
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treated with much honour by the cheerful little crowd. A statue to 
Sir Francis Drake, as the “inventor of potatoes,” with a stone wreath 
of that poetic vegetable round the plinth at his feet, stood in the midst 
of the fun, and was much in keeping with our homely festivities. “So 
sorry you will not stay for the dancing to-morrow,” said our friends as 
we parted. So were we. 

The railroad mounts by a very steep incline up the narrow valley 
which leads to Triberg. A rapid stream runs at the bottom, with little 
fields and bits of pasture here and there, and enormous spruce firs 
feathering up the precipitous sides. The Bauer houses are very large, 
built of wood of the richest brown, with great projecting balconies, * 
generally three, one above the other, hung with drying clothes, and an 
enormous overhanging roof partly shingled, partly thatched, and bright 
with green moss, which stretches on one side to the ground. Under 
this are sheltered all the owner's goods, his cows and horses, his pigs, 
oxen, and goats, and, above all, his manure heaps, most valuable and 
loved of all his wealth, and which scent the whole house unbearably 
to strangers. His little bit of corn lies in the great loft at the top of 
the house, with a small quantity of flax, his wood, and all his treasures, 
including the ladder, which is slung aloft, all ready to his hand in the 
long months of winter, when the snow lasts sometimes five months. 
He is often a well-to-do man, owning two or three hundred acres of 
land, but he lives as hardly as the poorest peasant, dresses and eats as 
badly, and his wife and children do all the work, with the exception of 
2 “ knecht ” (who is often a woman !). He has money, but he does not 
spend it; his education is small, and the life one of intense labour and 
sordid saving. These farms are not divided at the death of the father, 
but pass, according to the custom of different districts, to the eldest or 
the youngest. When it is the first, the mother will call him, only half * 
in jest, “ Mein prinz.” The eldest in a noble family is a prince in the 
great “ majorats.” 

We looked down from the railroad carriage into the heart of the most | 
picturesque little town (Hornberg) that we thought we had ever seen, 
huddled into the narrowest of gorges, with brown and timbered houses 
facing every way on both sides the stream, and crowned by a castle. 

The hotel at Triberg is set on high, close to pine woods, with their 
great trunks springing out of beds of lovely moas, near a firfb waterfall 
which comes plunging down out of the heart of jhe forest just above 
the town. At night it was lighted up with red and blue fires in honour 
of the birthday, and it was strange to see how little it took to turn the 
glorious Nature into a very bad work of art. It looked like a vile bit 
of scene-painting in a low theatre. I was thankful when the glare 
subsided and a starlight night took gentle possession once more of the 
beautiful valley. 

There had been a Bauer marriage at a farm of the mountain side, 
but we were too late for it,—the bride, in a high pofhted black cap and 
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streamers, presiding over & series of feasts which lasted three days, At 
night the sky was lighted by the lurid glow of a fire, ten miles off, at 
another farm, where a poor idiot was suffocated and three cows burnt. 
We thus touched on the two great events of Bauer life. The beautiful 
thatched and shingled roofs-are.very apt to catch fire, and no new ones 
are suffered to be built, which is dismal for the pictureeque. z 

The little town is tenanted by watchmakers and carvers in wood, and - 
seems prosperous; the people own their own houses, and are not depen- 
dent on their land, but their handiwork. 

We drove back next day along the lovely valley dons to the stream 

@ in search of Hornberg. The women were at work, even harder if pos- 
sible than in the plain below, making the second-crop hay, picking up 
the grass in their arms on the 6 steep slopes and scattering it without even 
a fork, dragging it along the road in small handcarts, sawing wood, &o., &c. 

The number of deformed, lame, hump-backed people is very great. 
An English doctor told us he had never seen so many ricketty, ill-kept, . 
and wretched-looking children as in Germany. How can it be other- 
wise? The mothers are in the fields, and cannot be looking after their 
babies, mending and making at home, where surely there is always enough. 
to do for one pair of hands. As we drove along, the cripples sat by the 
roadside tending cows and goats, which must never be allowed to go 
glone, lest they should stray beyond their owners’ narrow frontiers. 
Carts, with small wheels very far apart, most rudely put together, passed 
us driven by women. 

Hornberg proved a base imposition; the houses, once large and 

handspme, were now occupied by small proprietors, who could not 
keep them up—close, unwholesome, tumbledown, and melancholy, they 
crowded round a stream, stinking in spite of its rapid current, with the 
perpendicular hills too close behind them, and the -castle now turned 
into a brewery. A monument to the only man im the district who 
was killed in the Franco-German war was the chief illustration of the 
place, We were puxxled by rows of what looked like round cakes, 
drying in the sun. They were made of sawdust from the tanner’ 
yards, and are used as burning slowly in the stoves. With such great 
abundance of wood, it showed both the poverty and the amount of cold 
to invent such fuel. 

As we Passed over the plain high up on the top of the mountain . 
next day, whole families, even to the smallest children, were out on the wet 
undrained meadows gathering i in the hay. In summer they often start 
thus at three in the morning with only a little bad coffee and bread, 
sending back a little girl for a second supply in the day, and work till 

night on this unsubstantial diet. A good deal of brandy, however, is 

' drunk on these occasions. These upper regions look like a great sponge, 

and their waters feed the two great rivers of Europe, the Danube and 
the Rhine, one part £oing to the Black Sea, the other to the German 
Ocean, from this fbt very lofty watershed. ` 
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Constans is a quaint old place, standing close fb the boundaries 
of six countries which meet on the lake. The Inseln hotel was once 
a monastery, with a garden reaching down to the water, and many 
guests were sitting under the trees. The dining-room is the old. 
chapel with a double row of columns, sadly disfigured by paper and hang- 
ings, however, and we slept in a corridor where once had been the monks’ 
cells. At night the hall filled with a great meeting of Roman Catholic 
deputies from all parts of Germany, Belgium, even Holland. H 
went down amongst them ; he was civilly asked if he were Catholic, but, 
when he acknowledged himself not one of the faithful, he was still 
given a place of honour near the president where he could hear. The 
principal topic, after exhortations to unity and much mutual praise, 
consisted in rejoicing over the relaxation of the Falk Laws and hopes 
that Bismarck would do more in the sdme direction. I looked on 
through an opening high up in the eastern wall, through which probably 
the sick monks assisted at the service. 

The town is a well-to-do place, full of memories of past greatness 
and past struggles. You may stand on the stone which marks the 
place where John Huss was burnt, and look out of the windows of 
the hall where the great Council sat which decided between the 
rival claims of three Popes: but the fires are dead which burnt so 
fiercely within its walls, and the worthy gentlemen in frock-coats 
collected in the Inseln hotél served to show more clearly how far 
we have drifted. There is a curious old MS. in the library where the 
events of the ‘fifteenth century are depicted in long processions, and 
the men-at-arms, the priests and cardinals, the women, the qpoks, 
the prince, the bishops, and the kaiser all appear “in their habits as 
they lived." There is nothing in the long series which has remained the 
‘same. ‘The knights in armour, the prince bishops, the ladies in tall 
pointed head-gear, even the Holy Roman Empire itself, are all gone; only 
the little crescents of bread which one of the bakers is holding out remain 
the same ; the hornchen have held their own amidst all the change. 

There is a lovely little island in the lake, where, on the top of a high 
wooded bank, stands a great Schloss, built round three sides of a square, 
which once belonged to a now extinct order of knighthood, where a 
true home has been made, beautiful within and without, and a terraced 
garden won from the potato tields. The rooms all open*on long 
galleries, full of carved and inlaid armoires, pictures, armour, porcelain , 
and plants. From the windows the wooded promontories of the lake 
are seen far below, backed by a splendid view of the Alps, peak beyond 
peak, the long procession, when the shy mountains allow themselves to 
be seen, reaching from the Tyrolese ranges in the east, to the Jungfrau 
in the south-west. 

One day, rowing in a boat on the brilliant blue-green water, the whole 
panorama of white snowy points against the pearly sk$ shone out, perfectly 
distinct, yet with a distinction quite untranslatable bf paints and paper 
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made by hands, ® its ethereal hues and subtle gradations of colour, and 
one felt deeply how utterly powerless art is before certáin aspects of 
* Nature. A boat lay in front, with men drawing up their great nets, 
. having toiled all night and taken nothing of the splendid lake trout——the 
whole as it were hung between transparent sea ànd sky. As we looked 
across in the radiant still evening at a great blind asylum in an old 
palace on the eastern shore, the gracious mistress told of the Frauen 
‘Verein of the duchy, and how.all the isolated efforts after good were 
by it gathered together and assisted to work for common objects, and 
to play into each other's hands. It must be a great help in the organ- 
ixation of wise charity, and the utilization in a general plan of the 
~ desultory attempts of obscure workers. The number of institutions for 
education and for the wise assistance of every species of distress esta- 
blished by the present soverefgns of the little realm is very remarkable. 

The next day we were steaming down the lake to Lindau in a storm 
of wind and rain, blotting out every vestige of the mountains with the 
capriciousness of the hill weather. It was bright again, however, for 
our journey upwards, the little railway to avoid tunnels twisting and 
turning curiously, and showing the views to perfection. Mouse-coloured ` 
cows, musical with bells, were followed everywhere by women and 
girls with red handkerchiefs on their. heads, and whips in their 
hands to keep them in the narrow paths of virtue—and very narrow 
these were when the subdivision was great. We saw four ploughs, 
with two horses each, on four adjacent strips about forty feet across; the 
shares were wooden, with a narrow sheath of iron, an inch or two wide, 
to giye them an edge. When we reached the summit level, a lovely little 
lake ‘filled up the valley, with long tranquil reflections of the flat red . 
roofs, laden with stones, of a village, crowned by a brown-red bulbous- 
headed church tower on a long stalk, and precipitous rocks crowding in 
upon it. In front the hay was thrown over upright stakes about six feet 
high with three cross bars at right angles, planted in rows, so that the 
fields seemed studded with gigantic spindles. Here it was left till dry 
enough to stack. The upland meadows were lilac with autumnal 
crocuses, showing how wet they lay, and any large scheme of drainage 
'. was evidently impossible for want of co-operation among the small 
owners. The grass of Parnassus grew like daisies on the rough places - 
by the rail when we reached the forest ground above. This belongs to 
the State or to large proprietors ; no peasant ever possesses any woodland, 
as he cannot wait to realize, and must have year by year returns— 
indeed, month by month—in order to live. In some places the narrow 
strips of grass, about three feet wide, dividing the small properties, 
were so many and so near together that they amounted to a good-sized 
field in a very few miles. 

The station at Munich was bright with the electric light, “tramways” 
(sic in English) wete in tho streets, and all the newest improvements. 
The new building’ are véry ugly, however, and with a set determination 
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about them to be esthetic and didactic, which was alittle aggravating 
and pedantic: The Alte Pinacothek, nevertheless, is a charming collec- 
tion, if with no picture of world-wide importance, unless it be the 
* Four Temperaments ” of Albert Durer, with a most truculent St. Paul 
grasping a sword as if he meant to use it on us in earnest. The por- 
traits, to me, are always among the most telling results of art; the men 
and women, so long dead, living to all time. Rubens’ wives in every 
variety of fine clothing, which yet did not swamp the faces, a Frank 
Hals, many Vandykes, particularly an Anwer burgomaster and his 
wife, &c., which are magnificent. 

Rubens i is here even moré lavish of flesh and blood than usual in the, 
“Last Judgment," where a little soul, at least, one would think, is required ; 
but there are some studies of his for this picture in a room behind, which 
are glorious in their sway and rush of soulse—the lines which the downward 
sweeps of the damned take, who are here in great majority, are per- 
fectly wonderful; the blessed do not seem to have been so much to his 
taste and are far inferior. Two of the finest Peruginos out of Italy are 
here. One of them represents a visit paid by the Virgin to St. Bernard. It 
is not a vision—she is walking in on her feet with attendant ladies, and 
his face, as he looks up and receives his charming visitor with a tender 
joy, is very touching. By it hung a picture of Raphael’s, an indifferent 
one it is true, and two copies of the “ Tribune” and the Louvre pic- 
ture. It was impossible not to feel how entirely the form of the face, 
the expression, the whole manner of feeling and thought had been 
‘borrowed by the greater pupil from his master. He has made such 
admirable use of his borrowed wealth that he has justified his use of 
it; but, in spite of the warning in the “Vicar of Wakefield," I felt 
inclined to “praise Pietro Perugino” with all my might, as the 
originator of the Madonna type. Only, to value Raphael aright, his 
frescoes, not his easel pictures alone, must be always considered. 

The old German masters in the smaller rooms are extremely fine, 
. many of whose names are hardly known in England—* The Master of 
the Lyversberchen Passion,” Van der Weyden, Master Wilhelm, &c. 
The faces are a little flatly painted, without much shadow, but the 
extraordinary amount and variety of expression, the working ont of 
detail, whether of feature or dress, with loving feeling and care, every 
stroke telling, the colours as brilliant as the day they were laid on four 
hundred years ago, are all most remarkable. In the “ Marriage of tho 
Virgin,” the faces of the bystanders show every pbssible shade of doubt 
and curiosity, reverence and belief: you feel as if assisting at an act 
which really happened to real people, not before a set of academical 
models, bones and flesh in a sort of “ general way,” with clothes on. 
After this we went to the other building to look atthe new pictures. It 
is a melancholy sight, admirable rooms full of enormous works by the 
best men of the Munich acliool. Good colour was not to be expected, 
perhaps, but there was hope that drawing, thought, and feeling might 
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serve in its absenge. The effect is one of absolute despair as to the 
chances of modern art—is this all that the encouragement of a whole 
kingdom for two generations can do ? that the best of schools, of lectures, 
of lessons on anatomy, and colour can bring forth? The enormous 
canvases, the acres of paint, are without a spark of genius. It seems to © 
have been supposed that the big is equivalent with the grest, and “The 


' Deluge," some fifty feet wide and forty feet high, greets one at the 


entrance. The fear of being drowned is not a lofty sentiment, and 
when repeated in seventy or eighty figures of entirely unknown people 
it is mohotonously unpleasant ; there is no perspective, and the men at 
the top of the hill, forty feet above the spectators, are as big as those in 

nt. "There is more pathos’in the small dark six inches of the Mare 
Antonio etching, than in the whole field. Next comes the “ Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” by Kaulbach, which is quite as large. Above in the sky 
is a great rush of angels flying about without any earthly or heavenly 
motive visible; the earth below is not a place at all, odds and ends of 
temples and courts and houses lying about “ajl nohow.” They could 
only be seen from a standpoint in the air, but buildings are material 
things, and must have had some connection, some perspective. A man 
is killing himself in front, like a bad actor, and heaps of people are lying 
about dying “ permiscuous,” not from the swords of the Roman soldiers, 


.for they have not yet taken the town, and certainly not from hunger, for 


the lumps of arms and legs are much too fat and comfortable, It is a 
farrago of absurdities. Then comes an Ascension. How any man should 
dare to try and.re-éay what has been said by such great masters in their 
greatest works, without having a'single new idea of any kind to add to 
the stdbk, is almost impossible to conceive. 

There are many portraits, gigantic in sise, wooden, affected, heavy 
dismal dolls, “ striking ùn attitude,” in elaboraté gowns and costa. That 
the immediate neighbourhood of the wonders of the old masters should 
have had so little influence is astonishing. The landscapes are raw, 
hard, and conventional, with the same curious abeence of reality and . 
truth, done apparently after & recipe, like an apothecary's mixture, with 
no relation whatever to the rendering of natural effects before the eyes of ` 
the painter, Wandering from room to room dismally after something 
to admire, the only things in the least interesting were some small - 
pictures of gld German streets and buildings, which were given with &' 
great detail of honest care—the colour quietly good, like that of a 
Dutch picture. When they touch plain brick and mortar, with no temp- 
tation to angels, dnd poetry, and saints, or lakes, or mountains, the 
painters seem to recover some, of the patient reference to what is, which 
all painting must suhmit to render, to make the imaginative m of any 
value. 

Meantime H had gone to Ammergan, to see the E coureaanta 
tion but one of the Pasyon-play which will take place for ten years. Who 
can say what will then be the state of Europo? The last performance 
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was interrupted by the Franco-German war. He found from fifty to sixty 
carriages and peasant carts streaming along the road from the Murnau 
. station, all full. It is a purely pastoral district, with little corn, 
but hayfields running in and out of the forest on the sides of the 
valley, which seems to be closed by the great Zugspite, 10,000 
feet high, at the cnd. The village is built utterly regardless of any 
sort of order; the houses up and down, to and fro aud across, with 
only cartways in any direction—unmade tracks here and there among 
the cottages. The place was full of strangers standing about looking 
ab the arrivals. Nearly 7,000 people slept that night in the dwellings 
intended- for 1,800,— half at least on straw,—but it was a dry nighte 
with a bright moon. ‘The village was endimanché to receive its guests, 
the older men with silver buttons as large as crown-pieces on their 
redingotes and waistconts, high boots,* and pointed felt hats with 
a feather and flowerin them. One beautiful girl wore a flat black hat, 
a dark green gown over a red and black stripe petticoat, red stockings, a 
green velvet bodice and silver ornaments: strong, well made, modest, 
she was a pretty sight. But even here costume is dying out fast. 

H found his way to Joseph Maier's cottage, a timbered house 
with overhanging roof. He is wood carver, as was his predecessor in the 
Christus part, and the crucifixes which he produces have, perhaps, assisted 
his conception of the character. He said the fatigue of the last scene 
was extremely trying. He is a remarkable-looking man even in his 
peasant’s dress, and was much occupied with preparing for the next day’s 
representation.* He is sometimes so plagued by visits from admirers 
that his wife said she had to lock him up in the kitchen to defend him. 
] then climbed up a rough boggy dirty hill, where the peasants were 

kneeling and praying round a great marble Crucifixion, given by the 
King of Bavaria. ‘The village was full of shrines at every turn—the Virgin 
and many saints, and in one place Christ and the Pére Eternel, side by 
side, only to be distinguished by the globe in the Father's hands. 

The play, as is well known, is a survival of the mysteries and miracle- 
plays which were performed all over Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
which came to an end when a greater feeling of refinement in the world 
took offence at the buffooneries and indecencies with which they were 
defaced. Even now, a Passion-play is enacted at Easter in the streets 
of Seville by the same actors who play at the theatre, wherein? to relieve 
the too great solemnity of the drama, an intrigue between Pontius Pilate 
and Mary Magdalene is introduced, and Judas is made to pinch the 
little children, to pull their hair, and play tricks to make the people 
laugh. At Ammergau, in the old days, the devils appeared to carry off 
the traitor, dancing round him and tearing him in pieces, when a 
quantity of sausages tumbled out, to the great delight of the audience. 

The play has been saved at Ammergau from the general fate by 


* The accounts of the Ammergan receipts have just Leen pabtisbed, which it appears 
that Mai er's shore was £50 for -nine representations —small en wd 
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the accident jede that its performance was restricted to every ten 
years, in pursuarice of a vow made after a terrible sickness in 1590— 
which has removed the familiarity which has bred contempt in other 
places—but chiefly by the efforts of the “ Geistlicher Rath” for thirty- 
five years, now an old man of eighty-two. He has pruned and added, and 
taken great pains in instructing the actors. The “ tableaux vivants” 
of types, principally from the Old Testament, are sometimes far-fetched, 
but beautiful in their picturesque arrangement, in which he has been 
assisted by artist friends from Munich. The chorus and the musical 
recitations and hymns are also his additions. One of the scenes of the 

egathering of the manna in the Desert, with a number of children in 
front, who keep marvellously still, was extremely pretty. 

The actors are selected by & committee of village householders, a a. 
solemn meeting in.church on the last week of the year before the play. 
The principal parts are easily settled, as there are few equal to them ;: 
but there are hundreds of minor characters— everybody wishes to act, 
and the selection is a troublesome affair. The fiat of the little 
Parliament is, however, never resisted... The women and children -are 
&ccüstomed.to take part in the ceremonies of the Church, and the chief 
actors are trained. But with all explanations the vivid presentation of 
such scenes by poor Tyroleso peasants, who for tem years havo gained 
their living by woód-carving, and will do so again for the next decade, 
is most remarkable. The reverence, the delicacy of treatment, make it 
iruly the religious exercise which it is evident that they consider it. 
None but those of good character dre allowed to join, and the effect on 
the -morals of the village is excellent. Joseph Maier is an admirable 
personification of dignified calmness and unmoved suffering, tall and. 
perfectly proportioned, his long hair (which was saved by special orders 
from the King when he served as a soldier in the Franco-German war) 
hanging down on.his shoulders. Every movement as he walked. was 
perfectly graceful, and there was a holy dignity about his whole bear- 
ing which was intensely touching, especially in the parting with his 
mother, when Mary’s agonised entreaties to him not to encounter the 
risk of going up to Jerusalem, and his declaration that he must do the 
work for which he .came into the world, drew tears from many eyes. 
The acting of Judas was excellent, especially so when in his despair. 
he flung down the money at the feet of Caiaphas—it would have been 
thought fine on'.ang stage. The scene, too, with Mary Magdalene 
after the Resurrection, was beautiful, but it would artistically have been 
better to have ended with the climax of the Crucifixion, though perhaps 
the moral teaching required the latter scenes. About half the audience 
were -peasants, sitting on the unsheltered benches; the rest comprised 
strangers from all countries and of all ranks, the Queen of Wirtemberg, 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, a Grand Duke of Russia, who were. there 
on that day. 

Many of very Opposite shades of faith were there, who had come 
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doubtful of the advisability of the representation, yet Who all agreed 
after seeing $t that it wasa great help in realizing the life of the 
Saviour as a whole, and in putting reality into the Bible narrations 
of scenes from which the meaning has sometimes been almost trodden 
out by continual repetition. 

The Crucifixion is a most difficult ordeal to go through. Maier is: 
supported by nails between the fingers—there is a slight shelf on. which 
the feet rest, and the tricot round his body is fixed to the croas, but 
nothing of this is visible. He remains uplifted for at least twenty 
minutes, during the scenes with his mother, St. John, the thieves, and 
the soldiers. Š 

The taking down from the Cross is copied exactly from- Rubens’ great 
picture at Antwerp, but the cloth fell aside a little,and H saw the feet 
of the dead man moving to help him downethe ladder, which was a pity, as 
otherwise the illusion was perfect. The play was too long—it lasted 
three and a half hours in the morning and four in the afternoon—but 
no one seemed weary; the peasants are not so blasé as civilized folk, 
and it is an encouragement to patience to know that they must wait 
ten years for their next entertainment. The silence and reverent rapt 
attention of the enormous crowd (4,000 persons were present) was very 
remarkable—with closed eyes it seemed as if there were no one within 
200 yards. Had it rained the case might have been different. We 
heard of fights with umbrellas having occurred among those who 
sat in front unsheltered. In the old unsophisticated days it is recorded 
too that Pontius Pilate and the Virgin Mary sometimes appeared on the 
soene holding umbrellas over their heads | 

The railroad from Munich to Salzburg fringes the beautififl lake 
country, and the mist which veiled the mountains was falling as snow on 
their summits. We passed along a flat region, much of it bog, where the 
fuel was being stacked (for use, even, on the railway engines); clover, 
blackened by the rain, hung on the little posts which are here six 
feet high; the undrained meadows were soaked in wet; where the 
women, ground down with hard work, were doing more than the men, 
barefoot, or with heavy wooden shoes and no stockings. The “happy 
peasant” of Vaudeville and the new order of political economists, we 
pursue in vain; we certainly have not found him yet. The nearest 
approach to him that we hear of is the Tyrolese of the South Bavarian 
hills, where the population is very sparse and there are many large 
properties and much wild land belonging tothe Ktng. Here the “ happy 
hunting grounds” may still be found; the peasant is an “ inveterate 
poacher, and out a great part of his time after game, four-footed and 
winged, very lustig, and very fond of music and dancing." But this 
is hardly the ideal which is expected to redress Ireland, or England either. 

Splendid rose-coloured clouds spread over the whole western half of 
the sky as we came nearer to the solemn range which stood out, purple 
and black, against the sky behind Salzburg. Theecity is set upon the 
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edge of the fidt plain out of which rise the great mountains, sheer, with 
no intermediate hills, in a most striking manner. The look-out, indeed, 
east and west, is called the most beautiful inland view in Europe, the 
distant snowy peake, of great height, towards Gastein and the Tyrol, 
towering over the nearer ranges and seen from every height, however 


_sméll, For four days the cloud veil came down over the mountains 


and absolutely nothing was to be seen, but on the fifth the sun came 
out, and we drove up to the very holy Madonna at Maria Plain, who 
performs miracles by the dozen on the believing. Strings of men and 
women pilgrims were going up the flights of steps to the top of the hill 
and kneeling at the shrines and chapels on the way to an extremely 
“tawdry church, dreased out with blue and gold. The black silk handker- 
chief tied tightly, with long ends, at the back of the. head, and the 
white sleeves, are all that remajn of costume, but two queer little babies ` 
in blue and white, with. green wreaths on their flaxen plaits, “ votióes 
à la Vierge," toddled on as part of the stream. The glorious view of 
mountains spread out before us as we rose, beginning with the 
magnificent Untersberg, in the caverns beneath which sit the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa and his knights, to return some day to earth—the 
time is not quite specified. He is waited upon by the dwarfs, the little 
bergmenschen, “ gnomes,” as one of our informants told us; “ but it 


. isn’t true," he said, so earnestly, that it ptoved a large substratum of 


belief. : : 

There is a still more celebrated and potent Madonna about fifty miles 
off, where, at a convent and church high above the Danube, a hundred 
thousand pilgrims still attend every year upon her pleasure. 

The«ext day was fine,and H——— spent it in going up the valley to 
visit the salt mines at Halein and Berchtesgaden. The “Salskammergut ". 
is the private property ofthe Emperor, and the monopoly must bring in 
a large revenue. The deposit of salt is known to be 1,500 feet thick, and 
may be much deeper where:stil unworked. The entrance at Halein is 
high up in the mountain, and' the descent is by a.series of wooden 
slides, one after the other, some even at an angle of fifty-seven degrees, 





` through the mine to an opening at the bottom. The sightseers, male 


and female, clad in thick canvas jackets and trousers, sit astride, each 
on a flap of leather, with a lamp in one hand and grasping a rope in the 
other, in a string behind the guide, who regulates the speed, with his 
hand protected by an enornious glove, grasping the stationary rope by 
the side. If.he weredo lose his hold the. whole cargo would be pre- 
cipitated to the bottom with a tremendous smash. Twenty-seven large 
and small lakes are in the heart of the mine, some of which are lit by: 
lamps for the pleasure of the visitors as they are ferried across them; 
bnt there is is no sparkling white salt, all is dirty and dull.. - 

The great fortress of the Archbishop (who was Primus in Germany) 
rites 600 feet or more above the subject city, and can only be approached 
by flightsof steps and gteep inclines. Iwent-up in a sedan chair, but H — — 
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walked gallautly the whole way. Up, up, higher still and higher, with bas- 
tions, rock-hewn ditches, portcullis, and outlying towers, where it is impos- 
sible to make out what, is rock and what building, what natural and what 
artificial, the priest’s stronghold mounts into the sky. Nothing on 
wheels can get up, only aledges drawn by oxen, so that the supply of 
the regiments who are quartered there must be difficult indeed. Troops of 
men in uniform were running down, off duty, all very young, and many 
Tyrolese Jügers, with their green feathers, looking active, well-built, but 
very small men. My bearers climbed like cats, even up the staircase of 
the tower which ended the ascent. Here was n view quite unsurpassed 
of the lines of mountains towering up into the sky on one side, and the, 
city, with its many churches, and the river winding through the plain 
to join the Danube far away in the distance, on the other. It wasa 
beautifnl evening, and the valleys were dis&inctly seen up into the heart of 
the land. Above even this we climbed, up two winding stairs, where, high 
in the air, Archbishop Leon had made himself a perch, in 1409. It was 
not like the dwelling of a human being, but of a savage bird of prey, some 
* geier," or eagle, ready to swoop down on the passengers to and fro, 
while far beneath lie horrible dungeons and torture chambers, where the 
rack is still shown to those who love such sights, and oubliettes where 
prisoners were thrown down to die. We passed a “ prison of little ease,” 
where the poor wretch confined in it could neither stand, sit, nor lie at 
length, & more dreadful punishment than even the rack—and many were 
the Protestants who had suffered in the fortress, under Leon’s successors. 
Up in this eyrie was the Archbishop’s bedroom, a dining-room with a 
great porcelain stove, each tile with a story or coat of arms, and tho 
whole set on eight pottery lions (the only attempt at warming if that 
coldest of perches), and finally a hall of audience with twisted porphyry 
columns, the doors with great hinges picked out with vermillion and 
gold, very barbaric and fine. The walls and ceilings are lined with 
elaborate woodwork ornamented with very peculiar gilt studs, which 
shone out like stars, the whole wonderfully, strangely striking, while the 
windows looked three ways, embracing all the glorious views we had seen 
from the tower. It was the most remarkable dwelling-place we had 
ever entered. And then we returned through great vaulted chambers, 
in which the young soldiers were swarming, back to the lower world 
where the darkness had now settled down; the lamps were ljt and the 
angelus was pealing from the many churches, one with a most melodious 
carillon, very sweet in the evening air, which rang *at, six A.I., at noon, 
and at twilight. Here, after the Schleswig-Holstein war, 500 Danish 
prisoners were lodged in the fortress, and the Protestant pastor of 
Salzburg offered: to give them a Sunday service, to which the com- 
mandant assented gladly. The Protestants, however, were just building 
& church, and, meantime, were making useof the old Rathhaus, the floor 
of which was declared by the authorities to be too eicketty to stand such 
an additional weight of worshippers. The commandant was appealed to 
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again, who immediately offered them the Archbishop's council chamber . 
` -up in the skies, to the great delight of the pastor dnd his flock. 
Accordingly, every Sunday the whole body collected there, each 
bringing his. stool, or chair, or bit of wood, as there was nothing to sit 
on. He found that most of the prisoners had their hymn-books in their 
knapsacks, and that they all knew Luther’s “ Eine feste Burg,” the great 
Protestant. anthem. There was, however, no instrument to lead them, 
and again he turned to the kind commandant, who directly ‘granted 
them the regimental band of forty men. It was very hot weather and the 
windows were all open, and Sunday after Sunday, out of the Archbishop’s 
Q'onctum, rang out old Luther’s great pwan, thundered by forty instru- 
“ments and nearly 600 voices, to the great scandal of the Catholic city; 
with all its churches and churchgoers, below. “ But I hope the ghosts 
of the Protestants murdered in the dungeons underneath, heard it and 
were satisfied |" ended our friend grimly. 
. I asked our driver, as we waited in the dusk for the pastor, about the 
Kaiser beneath the Untersberg.  '' Yes," he said, “ he was there, and 
the little hillmen waited on him." “How big are they?” I inquired. 
He measured with his hand about two fest. “But I have never seen 
them myself. "There are plenty of Märchen about them, however." 
** Has anybody seen them?”  ** Yes, the Jägers sometimes, and they 
~ ate heard in the Dom Kirche once a year, on Midsutnmer Eve, for then 
they come and sing.”  * Oh, then, they are good and not evil, if they 
come to church ?". * Oh, good; they are not evil at all; they do nothing 
but good to people," he said, with a look over his shoulder lest the 
Kleine Lute, the dwarfs, should do him an evil turn. “They sing, 
and dfnoe, and have good wine, ‘und essen sehr wohl!" he went on; 
and then came an accqunt of their clothes, of verschiedene colours, 
which was beyond my German to follow.. “ But the Kaiser is dead,” 
he said with a sceptical. laugh, intended to impress me with his advanced, 
state of mind. I inquired about a queer feather in his hat. It came 
from under, the wing of the geier, the mountain yulture from the 
Kónigsee, and the brown bit was the beard of the Gemschs (chamois), 
: which gave a good deal of local colour to the man’s gaunt handsome 
face: he came from the mountains himself. 

The wages of alabourer, H heard, near Berchteegaden, were itout 
8s. 6d. a week, with food, and a garment of some kind was added in 
the year. A servant girl got £9 a year, which was high in proportion. 
No one in the mountffin regions eats meat—not even the rich Bauers 
with twenty or thirty cows—except at Easter and Christmas. 

- We went into several of the smaller proprietors’ houses not far from 

the town. One was a picturesque timbered cottage with a wooden 
balcony, in an orchard ; no fence to the road, no path—you just crossed 
the mud as you could. It was a beautiful day, after a week of fine 
weather, but every approach was soaked. One-half of the rooms was 
let; but the wife o the owner, barefoot, barelegged, with a single ragged: 
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petticoat, dirty and unkempt, took us into her narrow tiny kitchen, with 
scarcely anything but a great stove in it and a deaf old mother, no 
furniture, and everything as filthy as she was herself. Within was a 
sort of light pantry, without a single shelf; four little pans of milk 
stood on the floor among the potatoes, and some sweet chestnuts. Then, 
with some pride, she opened a door in the heart of the house, where lay 
a small cow on wet straw on one side, and a pig and two goats on the 
other; beyond was an opening to a little croft of about an acre, which 
belonged to them, with a bischen, she said, about half as large 
farther off. A great manure mud-puddle blocked the stable opening 
without a door. We aro intimately acquainted with the cottage life of 
three English counties, and more generally with those of many more, 
and never saw a place or a woman in the most pauperized district, and 
in the worst hovel (run up on the wastedy a small shopkeeper in order 
to let l), which looked in more squalid poverty, or in such rags and dis- 
comfort, as this owner of a house, a cow, two onis a pig, and an acre- 
and-a-half of land. 

We then tried a more ibo dug lob ug home, much larger and 
smartened up with green jalousies. Here, too, half the house was let. 
The kitchen was so small that the woman could hardly turn in it, the 
“ parlour " was no bigger, and a bed on one side and a chest of drawers 
on the other, with a great crucifix, filled up the spaco. The owner 
took us through the kitchen door into the cowhouse adjoining, where 
lay six cows. A little hayloft' opened into it ‘and a place for the ox, which 
was out cultivating part of his eight acres of land. He sent his milk 
into the town. There was a sort of rack close to the cows, where the 
Knecht slept: if it is a girl, both here and in North Germafiy, she 
sleeps thus in the manger of the wretched stables, open to the smells, 
the draughts, the mud, and the public. 

Then we went to a still larger owner, who gloried in eleven cows; ° 
here there was a large low sitting-room with a bench all round, besides 
the kitchen; but the master was away and we could not ascertain the 
acreage. The women were digging potatoes, dragging hay, apreading 
manure, &c., as everywhere, and in the mountains their task is even 
harder than in the plains, owing to the inclement weather. 

The line to Linz, although the mountains are gradually dying down, 
is verylovely. The first view of the Danube at Linz is extremely flne—such 
a volume of water thus far from the sea, such a rapid flow and glorious 
rush. It was so cold and grey, however, that w8 gave up the steamer, 
which takes ten hours in following the river windings to and fro, and 
came humbly on by the railway, which passes through great sweeps of 
flat alluvial soil, cut up into very small portions. The ploughing season 
had just begun, the crops having been gathered in, and we counted once 
nineteen ploughs, with two horses or bullocks each, all at work in the 
space of a moderate English farm, where eight er ten horses might be 
employed. Here were thirty-six draw cattle, nineteen men (they guide 
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the horses with their voices and do not have a boy in front), and a 
great number of women aud children, doing the work of eight at most ; 
the waste of labour was tremendous. A little farther on twenty-two 
were in sight on' a rather larger space,—then came.a rough bit of hill, 
which hid our view of more than one or two “ equipages,” then ten 
more together on one side and nine on the other, then ten again. The 
next week we returned and found places where the ploughing had been 
finished in this piecemeal way, with the furrows running at right angles 
every thirty yards or so; while scattered here and there lay a few bits, 
looking like pocket-handkerchiefs in sixe, where the proprietors had not 
been able yet to do their work. It must have been almostmore trouble 
1n these cases to turn the horses or oxen in go small a space than it would 
have been to plough this additional scrap. But every man did his own 
bit at his own time; the ideaeof common work was out of the case. 
“ Particularismus " could, indeed, no further go. 

Near by, a majestic Benedictine monastery, on a rock overhangiug 


the Danube, with sixty windows in a row, including the library, sur- - 


mounted by the great dome and two towers of the church, certainly 


represented the sentiment of common action in the other extreme, both ^ 


for good and evil. 

It was quite dark when we entered "Vienna, and the feeling of. „being 
driven through the unknown atmosphere of a- great city for the first 
time is always very interesting. 

To those who knew Vienna twenty-five years ago, the change is 
. wonderful The old pieturesque city, with its narrow streets grouped 
round St. Stephen’s, remains at the core untouched, but great “rings” 
of boulfvards and squares, two museums, several churches, the University, 
the Rethhaus, and two Houses of Parliament, have now risen on the 
site of the old fortification and glacis. The land has proved so extremely 
valuable, that it is said the Government have hitherto been able to con- 
struct all their own buildings, without cost to the city, out of the ni 
received from the sale of land for houses and shops. 

"The Belvedere is a charming palace, with a suite of splendid rooms, 
very uncomfortable, almost impossible to inhabit, looking down on the 
towefs and spires of the stately city. The piotures will not long be seen 
in that very seigneurial home, they are to be moved to one of the museums, 
and will gregtly gain, for the light is so bad in their present abode that 
many of them are almost invisible The cleaning has been frightful ; 
there is hardly a pictur8 that has not been flayed alive. One of the great 


. Titians had been set on an easel in the window to be copied, and the : 


Virgin’s face, grand in outline and colour, was literally bared to the 
' first tints, almost the canvas. The damage is irreparable, and many of 
them show signs of retouching. 


The destruction which has been thus wrought on masterpieces which - 
can never be reproduced by copy, print, or photograph, made me think . 


‘sadly of Napoleon's econtemptuous words. Denon one day used the 
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phrase “immortal works," in talking of Raphael. «How much longer 
do you believe his pictures will last ?" said the Emperor. “They have 
lived now three hundred "years, and I hope for at least three hundred 
more," was the answer. “ Belle immortalité!” exclaimed Napoleon, 
shrugging his Corsican shoulders. It is, alas! quite true that many 
pictures will have before long, at the present rate of devastation, to be 
taken on trust by our descendants. It will be like reading Shakepeare 
or Dante in a translation, guessing at beauties of expression, believing 
humbly in traditions of splendours of which only a pale reflection is left. 
1 am glad we have lived early enough in the history of art to see these 
glorious works for ourselves. : 

The pearl of the whole collection is the Santa „Justina, by Moretto of? 
Brescia, a lovely full-length of the saint, in very gorgeous Venetian 
brocade, looking tenderly at a knight knegling beside her. Strange that 
his name has not been made out, for the dress is very marked in its 
age. Six pictures, by Velasquez, of Philip IV. and his children, have 
the curious property, so striking in those of the National Gallery, that 
what seem close at hand a mere mass of splotches grow in distinctness 
as you go farther-and farther away from them. 

There is a curious rise and fallin the estimate made of particular 
masters, when so large a number of their works pass before one's eyes as 
inthe combined art treasures of Munich and the two Viennese collections. 
Vandyke rises immensely in the scale. There are portraits of his in 
the Belvedere, and still more in the Lichtenstein, with & power and 
vigour of expression and colour, far superior to the courtly.graces to 
which we are accustomed, and worthy of Rembrandt or Titian. The 
Wallenstein, and a certain Maria Louisa von Tassis, are quite magnificent; 
indeed, the last is called the finest female portrait of the seventeenth 
century. Rubens, on the contrary, stands still. The facility with which 
he flings his masses of beautifully-painted bodies, with nothing inside 
their ornamental exteriors, grows tiresome when they cover whole rooms 
in each of the palaces. The pretty picture of his two boys is here. 
Titian cannot be judged rightly away from the great Venetian pictures 
any more than Raphael away from Rome, but the Viennese specimens 
are extremely fine, and there are two undoubted Gorgiones (rare as the 
master's works are), with faces that look through one, in the Belvedere. 
The collection of the Flemish painters is as fine as even those in their 
own lands. It is distressing to feel how much, however, all pictures lose by 
being hung close together in a gallery. Each ofethem was painted for 
some particular altar and chapel, to be seen with its own associations by 
its kneeling worshippers, and in a particular light. Now you have a 
dozen Madonnas, three or four St. Sebastians or St. Catherines, almost. 
touching each other, and you cannot but compare their djfferences 
critically, instead of reverently admiring. Then the portraits dug out of 
private houses all over Europe, stuck side by side, often with their 
histories and even their names forgotten—seven rgen with hands on 
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their swords, nineeladies with feather fans—is an ordeal which they were 
not intended to undergo, and to which it is most unjust to kubject them, 
Yet, with even these disadvantages, it, is wonderfal- how seldom the 
Rembrandta, or even the Vandykes, repeat themselves.: 

“There is a very fine collection of etchings, woodcuts, drawings, and 
prints of the old masters to be seen in a narrow gallery at the Albertina, 
where one may turn thém over at one's pleasure. Looking through a 
great folio of Albert Durer's was like making an intimate acquaintance 
with a whole new society, such is their vivid force of reality. The holy 
scenes are very small; but each actor is a living individual being, not a 
anan in the abstract, and, as there is a good deal of human nature in the 
world, the Jews and Romans of our Saviour's days were probably exceed- 
ingly like ourselves in their passions and expressions, instead of wearing 
the conventionally generalised, vacant faces of our modern religious 
pictures. There is a Pilate, a comfortable, rather fat man, with an 
expression of perplexity and confusion—not indifference, but: bore—at 
haying to decide on the fate of the Christ before him, which is a perfect 
marvel to have compressed into the half-mch of paper, which - contains 
his face. Albert Durer must have known him. A splendid portrait of' 
Erasmus is extremely like Dean Stanley. We drove to the Prater that 
afternoon, which is a strangely over-praised place. It is a dead flat, 
much overgrown with shabby trees. The sausage” alley for the people 
was amusing, with wooden houses for beer and coffee, and a quantity of 
shows, such as flourish at fairs, —dancing dogs, monkeys, monstrosities of 
all kinds, one a horrid picture of tortures, impaling and such-like, 
ten feet high. (Query, were they, too, being performed within the 
booth?) The world had not yet returned to Vienna, and there was no 
* ring," though plenty of private carriages, the servants with the hideous ` 
-dilskin round their hats which disfigures Austrian equipsges. When 
i» the occasion grand enough for the hats to emerge one cannot help 
wondering ? 

The Danube hardly skirts the Prater, and is so far from the city that 
it is difficult to follow Sobieski’s dashing relief of the city in the 

- face of great odds, crossing the river lower down, with much difficulty, 
opposite the Turkish camp, while the Grand Vixier had thrown a bridge 
of boats across the stream nearer to Vienna. The town could not 
have held Qut five days longer, and the governor in his last extremity 
used to go up the spire of the Cathedral, whence at last he- saw the 
dust of the army of'his deliverers advancing from afar. Now the 
watchers for fire sit in his place, which is shown to climbers aloft, and 
telegraph the different directions in which the engines are to drive in 
the streets below. 

The pierced stone of the &pire is almost like lace-work, and a little 
too suggestive of iron, Ona smaller scale it might even seem weak, 
but nothing can spoil euch a giant in size. It comes near to Cologne 
in height. The chusch, with its great dark pillars rising inte apparently 
illimitable space, with statues in shrines hanging "almost in the 
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air, the heavy low arches, from which the spire springs, have a most 
grand and ntysterious effect. The stonework is extremely dark, and 
restorers are at work skinning it in a way which goes to one’s heart. 
The exquisite carving of the pulpit (1512), with a circle of heads of the 
Fathers of the Church, has been chipped and rubbed to a nice clean 
surface, and what has been lost may be seen by comparing them with 
the one still left untouched of the sculptor Pilgram, looking out ruefully 
from a stone window under them, at his defaced handiwork. We 
longed to throw down the men whose grinding and scraping resounded 
spitefully from their high scaffolds through those wonderful aisles. 

A little bit of bathos was disturbing. There were long spitoons before, 
each of the carved seats! and at the altar, before which we sat, three 
women were kneeling devoutly to the “ Heiliger Josef,’ who was 
entreated to “ pray for us.” 

The original design included a sold spire, which would hardly 
have been an improvement; the doubling ofthe point, which should 
aspire alone, always seems to weaken the effect. The architect, how- 
ever, who had raised the church with the assistance, as usual, of the devil, 
had & misunderstanding with his master after the first spire was com- 
pleted, and cast himself, or was thrown down from the scaffolding by 
the indignant Satan, for a breach of the promised conditions, and killed 
on the spot—after which the work was naturally stopped. This was 
one of the few cases where the devil obtained the soul for which he 

. bargains and is defrauded of in so many like instances. The belief 
that knowledge and skill of all kinds come from the bad and not the 
good spirit, which originated the early legends of Faust—tho idea that 
goodness and ignorance are concomitants—seems to have beset the 
Middle Ages to such a degree that no great work, not even a church, 
could be carried out, apparently, without the assistance of the Father of 
Evil, who figures in all early building legends. 

The signs of the shops in the picturesque narrow streets are queer. 
* At the Eye of God,” for an inn, sounded strange. “ Mozart " looked 
uneasy over his “ Modewaren," while “ Maria Hilfe" and “ Jenny 
Lind" presided over furniture and shoes. The polyglot of languages 
over some of the doors included sometimes six, —Hungarisn, Russian, 
Bohemian among them; and we saw a Hebrew x a alongsido 
one in French. 

The chief necessaries of life at Vienna, if one may jadis by tho 
number of shops for their supply, consist in gloes made to the hand, 
stays, the friseur and the dentist—they far outnumbered the rest. Of 
booksellers there were hardly any, and these eked out a livelihood by 
selling prints, photographs, and maps, to disguise their unpopular wares. 

Society is on what, to dwellers in London or Paris, sounds an impos- 
sible footing. The sixteen quarterings are as necessary as ever to be 
admitted at Court, and exclusion from it does net mean, as here, the 
loss of a few balls and concerts, but that the doows of the upper class 
are completely closed to the intruder from below. And more, if a girl 
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born of the “ cream of the cream " marries one of the lower noblesse, 
much more a young officer or rising lawyer of the upper’ middle class, 
she is cut off irrevocably from all her friends. Even if her husband 
becomes a Field Marshal or a Prime Minister, and is received by 
reason of his office, his wife is not restored to the privileges she was 
born to, the separation is absolute. So that, under such a regime, Mrs. 
Disraeli would never have been, admitted into society at all, while her 
husband was ruling the British Empire. 

At the evening parties all the young ones are put together, the young 
married people are in another 200m, and ihe elders by themselves, which 
e must be extremely dull. 

The charmed circle is so small that it is like a great family party, 
everybody is on intimate terms with everybody else, a number of -` 
small jokes which no outsides can understand, petits noms, the sort of - 
cagwetage and rather dull freemasonry which goes on in a large cousin- 
hood at home, are generally the staple of the, conversation. 

The “ Eastern question” does not grow any clearer by coming 
nearer in distance to the troubled waters. The extreme jealousy felt by 
all the other nationalities for the Sclavs complicates every attempt at 
its solution. The heritage of Prince Metternich’s scheme for the 
government of Austria,—‘ Divide et impera,”—is still bearing its bitter 
fruits. Hungarians, Germans, Bohemians, and Sclavs hate each other 

: as cordially as in the old days, when we remember quiet Austrian 
white-coated soldiers in the Lombardo-Veneto stigmatized as “ Croati,” 
and suspected of running their bayonets into babies, and a regiment of 
Italians quartered at Prague, to keep Bohemia in order, utterly unable to 
commfinicate with any one, detested and detesting, and spoken of as 
spies and assassins. Until a greater fusion takes place Austria cannot 
be as strong as-her position would entitle her to be. 

The Sclavs are eaid to be, as a race, so behindhand in civilization that 
they cannot govern themselves as yet, and certainly not other people, 
as they have an utter want of power of tolerating any form of thought 
in religion or politics than their own, but, on the other hand, it would 
be very unwise for Austria to add fresh provinces to her Empire till 
there is a greater amalgamation of her old ones, The Bosnian insur- 
rection was said to be mainly agrarian; the Christian peasants desired to 

- take the lgnd from the Mahometan landowners, and, as the Austrian 
Government cannot permit this to be done, there is much discontent in 
her new acquisition® Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate speech about 
Austria has done much harm, and rahkles in the national memory.. 
On the strength of it he is supposed to wish for war and to favour 
Russia, and his recantation was chuckled over in a way little pleasing 
to English ears, The extreme importance of a strict alliance between 
Austria and Germany, backed by England, even without any format 
treaty, was insisted om as the greatest possible guarantee to the peace 

` of Europe, against Russia on one side and France on the other. ae 

H ended our Vienna stay by a visit to the hospital of 2,000 beds, 
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one of the largest in tho world. The nurses did hot bear a good 
character,and great efforts are being made for their improvement. H 
saw one curious treatment for burns and skin diseases, patients who had 
been kept in warm water during months; one peasant for a year and 
a half. He seemed perfectly comfortable. 

The State Lotteries were spoken of as a fertile source of misery to 
the peasants, who are much smitten with this dismal species of gambling. 

We inquired narrowly into the condition of the small proprietors again 
on our road home, and came to the conclusion that the day labourer 
and his family in England are better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
that the man has more time to himself, and the whole household is more e 
civilized than these little owners of the soi. Compared to the men 
“north of Trent," the comparison is enormously to the advantage of 
England, but we would take even our sofithern counties and still con- 
tend that thé scale is higher on this side the Channel Existence is 
only possible, on such mere scraps of land as we saw in Belgium and 
Germany, by the protracted and inceasant labour of the whole family 
without intermission. The man occasionally has a surcease by hiring out 
his labour; but the home life of the women and children is one of | 
slavery and squalid misery, such asisnot known with us. They submit 
also to a scale of diet unwholesomely low, and which I am thankful to 
say our people would refuse to endure. 

* Ah on ne sait pas ce que c'est que de travailler, à la campagne 
en Angleterre,” said the proprietor of such a little plot upon seeing 
English labourers at work. 

But it is said the possession of land has such an ennobling effect. 
Is itso? Is ita high ideal to be the owner of what entails a degrading 
drudgery on the wife, old at forty from overwork, and the bad health, 
from neglect, of many of the children? an ownership dependent on the 
good pleasure of the money lender, who may foreclose when a more than 
usually bad season prevents the payment of the always high interest ? 

As one of our German authorities informed us, how can the peasant 
proprietor be out of debt? The expenses of cultivation are as great—or 
greater—in a bad year as in a good one, on a small farm as in a large 
one; but in a bad season, when the corn, the fruit, or the vines fail, 
the small man has nothing to fall back upon for his daily bread; the 
large one has some resources husbanded. The English labourgr, paying 
a fixed yearly rent for the allotments which are now to be found all over 
England, not able to mortgage, with a weekly wge, the two, and, in 
some counties, four, “ harvests,” as they are locally called, first the 
barking of oak, next the hay, corn, and lastly the acorns for pigs (which 
last brings in a very good assistance from the children-while it lasts), is 
better off materially and morally than such merely nominal owners. 
His ohildren go out into trades, into service, to the railroads, and form 
the backbone of the town populations, leaving only enough at home to 
till the ground. : e 
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In Germany, the discontent is often great among the peasants, and 
emigration takes place to a very great extent and seems to be increas- 
ing. Few, indeed, who have studied the condition of the small 
proprietors on the land and not jn books, but will feel that the intro- 
duction of such a system here would be a fall, not a rise, for the English 

labourer.* There is much to be done to ameliorate his position, but it 
will hardly’ be in this direction, here, where the value of land to buy ia 
increasing and that of its hire is diminishing.t In all other occupations, 
moreover, the small man is going to the wall: the hand-loom weaver at 
Coventry and Spitalfields cannot hold his own, the stocking-machines of 
e Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire have all been driven out by the large 
manufactories, the small kingdoms in Germany and Italy have followed 
the fate of the Heptarchy. It will be exceedingly paradoxical if in agri- 
culture alone it should be fond that the peasant proprietor, with his 
wretched instruments, his want of manure, his unskilled labour, can do 
better for the land than the men of capital and intelligence with the com- 
mand of machinery, As to the good effect which the possession of land 
can give, this is better obtained by the allotment, nearer to the labourer’s 
“cottage than the holdings abroad—often miles away from the Bauer’s 
dwelling—and not so large as to induce him to depend upon its produce’ 
for his living, as do the wretched families of whom we saw so many. 
And so ended our outward journey. The Austrian railways are 
exceedingly inconvenient ; the Viennese travel very little, and the fast 
trains are either at night or at an unearthly hour in the morning. 
There is but one from Vienna to Trieste, although it is the only port of. 
any sise for the whole of Austria and Hungary. Yet, when the directors 
‘were ‘asked to put on a second, they replied that, as there was only one- 
and-a-half first-class passenger a day, this was impossible! The 
Viennese weather is detestable, alternating between great heat with 
much dust, and bitter biting winds and snow from the Eastern plains— ' 
and we left Viennain a thick fog, which lasted until we had quitted the 
. Danube. Anxious as we were to return home, there is always a certain 
sadness in having reached the limits of anything. “The end” is always 
a somewhat solemn word, even of “An Autumn Ramble!” 
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F. P. Vesna. 
* The o mt of su orty we could find was in the facili of obtai milk 
which & A Po eer. cattle gives to a oottager. The keep of a cow can thus be 


obtained from mere odds and ends of land. This might well be carried out in England, 
where diffi of getting milk will increase as the large farmers send their milk to London 
and the great towns more and more. Oow clubs might, perhaps, aoopmplish this reform 
the most readily, i f 

$+ Tho average yield af wheat in France is rabher less than half ihe amount in England, 
says Mr, Caird. : 


THE LAND LEAGUE AND ITS WORK. 


HE problem by which the founders of the Land League were con- 
fronted in the early part of 1879 was no new one in thé history 
of the Irish Land Question, for famine has been periodic among the Irish 
tenantry. The latest epoch of famine was in the years 1846 to 1849. 
To understand the movement of to-day; it is necessaty to understand 
the meaning of the events in these years; for it was the lessons of 
1847 and 1848 which taught the agitators of 1879 and 1880: their 
judgments were formed, their proposals were regulated, their acts must 
be judged, by the occurrences in that period. It was that epoch which 
showed to them the meaning ofa famine in Ireland; from that epoch they 
also learned what, in a period of famime, the action of lrish landlords 
might be expected to be; from that epoch also they could forecast the 
fate of Irish tenants, should a similar catastrophe place the tenants in. 
similar circumstances. \ 

The Land Leaguers, therefore, in asking the consideration of their - 
case, have a right to make it a primary demand that their judges 
shall be possessed of the events and lessons of the Great Famine, 
I cannot within the space at my disposal attempt to give anything like 
a complete picture of that time ; and I must therefore attempt, by the 
mention of some statistios and of a certain number of chafacteristic 
incidents, to bring something like a conception of the calamity to the 
English mind. The first great fact as to that period is the diminution 
in the population. In 1841 the inhabitants of Ireland numbered 
8,176,124 ; in 1851 the population was 6,502,885 ; that is to say, the 
population had in this period diminished by-about a million and a half. 
Even these figures do not, howeyer, represent the full extent of the 
carnage. The famine did not begin till 1846; the population accord- 
ingly had gone on with the natural increase until P846; and when the 
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- osmine began the population would be about 8,750,000. Again, with- © 
"but the intervention of the famine, and allowing for natural increase, 
- the population i in 1801 would have been something above nine millions. 
The work of the famine then was that a country which should have 
had a population of nine millions in 1851, had in reality a population 
of six millions and a half.. The loss in population was two millions ` 
and a half. Let us take another great and guiding fact—the number 
of inhabited houses. Tho total in 1841 was 1,828,889; and in 1851, ` 
1,040,228. 

And now for a few of the incidents of the time. "There were 174 deaths 
in Cork workhouse ir a single week, being at the rate of more than one 
death an hour.* Mr. James H. Tuke tells of an inspector of roads who 
"caused no less than 140-bodies to be buried, which he found scattered 
along the highway in Clifden, county Galway.t Deaths by famine had 
become #0 common by the end of February in 1847, that at a meeting 
of coronera in Cork it was resolved to hold no more starvation 
. inquesta.t It was quite a usual thing to find entire families swept 

away, and the dead and the dying often lay together for days in the 
-ame cabin. At a place called Cooldorahey a young fellow named 
Manley was found dying, with his brother and -sister lying close beside 
him, the last; of a large family; the sister had-been- dead for five, the 
".brother for three days.§ Lord George Bentinck, in. ;a. speech in -the 
. House of Commons, mentioned s& case in which in one cabin. ten 
-corpses were found out of a family of eleven; and another case in 
-which seven putrid corpees were found in the same hovel| The supply 
-of cofins proved utterly unequal to the demand. In Roscommon, 
whe% whole families retiring to rest at night alive were found all dead 
"in the morning, sixty bodies were within a short time buried without 
coffins. A newspaper correspondent, writing from Dingle, in Kerry, 
speaks of a parish of three thousand-souls, of whom five- hundred 
had perished in six months. Threo-fourths. of them: were interred 
coffinless : “ scores of them thrown beside the nearest ditch, and there . 
left to the mercy of the dogs, which haye nothing else to feed on.’ 
In other parts of the country the difficulty was met: by a singular 
expedient: coffins were made with a slide or hinged bottom, . "and. so 
did duty for several corpses in succession. - - 

Theee few incidents; selected out of many thoussode are sufficient 
to give the reader an idea of what the great famine in Ireland meant 
to the Irish tenants the next point to be considered is the ‘action of 
the landlords during that period. In the year’ 1847, according to a 
report drawn up by Captain Larcom, afterwards Under-Secretary for 
Ireland, 70,000 occupiers were evicted—-that i» to say, about 800,000 


. © Ó'Borke's “ History of the Great Irish F mine of T874,” p 
+ ‘© A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847.” By abes H. Tuke, p. & Quoted. 
O’ Rarke, 354-5, : 
L PT ibid. p. B. * '  $rdpB59 Ibid. p. 944. 
F lbid p.990. o s+ Ibid. p. 409. +H Thid. p. 401. 
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persons.* In+1849 there were, according to the late Mr. Kaye,t 50,000 
evictions: and in the four years following the famine—from 1849 to 
1852-—there were, according to a table in Mr. J. C. Morison’s excellent 
pamphlot, “ Irish Grievances,” 221,845 evictions.t Sir Charles Wood, 

in a speech in the House of Commons, called attention to the circum- 
stance that the landlords in Mayo were evicting as they never evicted 
before; in proof of which he announced the fact that, out of 6,400 
processes at the. Quarter Sessions in Ballina, 4,000 were at the suit of 
landlords for arrears of rent. These proceedings had almost depopulated 
whole districts, and town-lands which had been held by 400 or 500 
persons were then uninhabited.§ Mr. O'Rorke quotes a placard, posted ° 
in the town of Cahir, in April, 1846, to the effect that if “all rent and 
arraars of rent due to the 25th of March " were not paid on the 12th of 
May, “ the most summary steps will be taken to recover the same.” This 

is signed by “ John Chaytor,” agent to the Earl of Glengall. “ Symptoms 
of a wide-spread systematic extermination,” says another authority, “ are 
just beginning to exhibit themselves. . . . . The potato cultivation. 
being extinguished, at least' for a time, the peasant cultivators can 
pay no rents; sheep and horned cattle can pay rents, and smart rents 
too; therefore the sheep and cattle shall have the lands, and the peasants 
shall be ousted from them; a very simple and most inevitable con- 
clusion, as you will see. . . . Trepeat it, a universal system of onsting ` 
the peasantry is about to pe Im... The number of civil bills 
served by landlords for the approaching Sessions of this town will 
treble those sent out for the last ten years."| Father O'Rorke, 
having quoted his authority, goes on to tell that he visited the districte 
described twenty years after. “I had a conversation,” he writes rela- 
tive to the famine, “ with a gentleman who knew the midland counties, 
and portions of the west well. I asked him what was the effect of e 
the famine in his district. ‘ My district, he answered, * was by no- 
means regarded as a poor one, but the famine swept away more than 
half its population. The census of 1841 gave the families residing 
in it as 2,200; the census of 1851 gave them at 1,000. . ‘Did the 
landlords,’ I inquired, ‘come forward liberally to save the lives of the 
people? ‘Only one landlord, he replied, ‘in the whole locality 
with which I am connected did anything to save the people, F 
O'B———. He asked no rent for two years, and he never "afterwards - 
insisted on the rent of these two years, although, I must say, he was 
paid it by many of his tenants of their own free will; but, for the rest, 
he cancelled those two years’ rent, and opened a new account with 
them, as with men owing nothing? ‘And what,’ I further asked, 
‘ were the feelings of the landlords with regard to their tenants dying 





oted in Mitchel’s ie ee 451-2. 
4 “Free rade in Land," p. M usce p. 55. 
lit in O'larka p 
J A correspondent of o Freemans / een P dod by O'Rarke, p. 386., 
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of starvation? He answered, with solemn emphasis, *« Delighted to 
be rid of them P”* l . | 
Here is another case. .The Rev. B. Durcan, P.P. of Swinford, 
writing on November 16, 1846, on the condition of his parish, says :— 
“One word as to the landlords, There sre several owners of lend in this 
Dy mberipóos a od fw fe purpom of kemiuj a rappiy. of providens im 
su on & or e & o 
Swinford, be sold in small quantities. The do recidant E applied 
to, but not one of them responded to the oall They are not, however, idle. 
‘Their bailiffs are on the alert distraining for rent, and the pounds are full.” t 
e in county Sligo, Father O’Rorke tells of a case where thirty families 
"were evicted by one landlord—one hundred and fifty individuals in all.f 
In the second year of the famine, corn was distrained in October for 
tent which fell due in the following May.§ (7 * 
` There was one case of eviction, however, which exceeded all the rest in 
--the harshness of its circumstances and which excited thegreatest attention. 
"This was the eviction in the village of Ballinglass, County Galway. The 
“landlords were a Mr. and Mrs. Gerard. ` In this case no rent at all was 
; actually due, and the tenants had over and over again offered to come to 
"terms. Fixed in their determination to be rid of the villagers, Mf. and 
- Mrs. Gerard refused all offers; and on Friday, the 18th of March, the 
sheriff, accompanied by a large force of the 49th Regiment, and by a 
heavy body of police, carried out the decree. Sixty honses were 
destroyed : one was left standing in which were lying a man and womaa 
who were ill of the fever, and they shortly afterwards were served with 
notice to leave the place within fifteen days, “or the house would be 
tambted on top of them."|| Only a portion of the walls were pulled 
down in the first instance; and the villagers, pitching a few poles slant- 
Wise against these walls, took shelter there.: The next day the bailiffs 
*,- eame, pulled down all the walls, and rooted up the foundations. The 
. tenants then took refuge in the ditches, “ where they slept in partios 
^ from ten to fifteen each, huddled together before a fire, for the two 
wucceeding nights." One other incident. A tenant—he was nearly 
eighty years of age, and had lived in the village of Ballinglass for over 
wixty-eight years—was, to use a modern word, “interviewed ;” and two 
questions, with their answers, will sufficiently indieate the nature of 
this old man’s story :— a : 
"Ts it-true, asked the correspondent of the Freeman’s Journal, ‘ that the 
"remainder of the walls were ordered to be thrown down, to prevent the people 
sheltering themselves at night P’ ‘In troth it is, sir; they wenld not let any ene ` 
go near the place; we alept in the ditches for two nights, and | got pains in m 
poor old bones after it.’ ‘Did the women sleep in the ditches?’ ‘They did, 
sir, and I saw one of the women with a child on her breast hunted by the Denim 3 
from three places, the night after they threw down the houses, when we were . 
under the walls, and they came to put out the fires, and they put out tbe fires in the 
road ditches on us too,’ "** . 
* Father O'Rorke (p. 889) himself ixes those last words. - 
+ Rorke, p. 205. ` 7 $ 75d. - 
ol Freeman's Journal, quoted in Dublin Nation, March 98, 1846. f 1 Ibid. ** Ibid. 
. . °° 
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One other point must benoticed." The emigration between the years 
1842 and 1851, both inclusive, amounted to 1,186,862.  Quoting the 
“Trish Crisis,” by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Father O'Rorke calculates 
that the deaths on the voyage to Canada rose from five in the thousand 
{the ordinary rate), to about sixty in the thousand, and whilst the ships 
were in quarantine they rose from one to forty in the thousand ; so that, 
instead of six emigrants in the thousand dying on the voyage and daring 
quarantine, one hundred died, “ besides still larger numbers who died 
at Quebec, Montreal, and elsewhere in the interior.’+ Out of 89,788 
emigrants who embarked for Canada in 1847, Father O'Rorke calcu- 
lates that 15,830 died on the voyage or afterwards in hospitali Of 
493 passengors who sailed in the Erin Queen, 186 died on the voyage? 
of 652 in the Avon, 246 died; of 476 in the Virginius, 267 died on the 
voyage; and Mr. William Henry Smith, .E., an English gentleman, in 
a pamphlet entitled “ Twelve Months’ Residence in Ireland during the 
Famine and the Public Works,” states that of 600 who emigrated in 
one vessel, not 100 survived.§ Lord Lansdowne, grandfather of the 
present peer, was one of the most ardent supporters of the system of 
forced emigration. So many of his tenanis whom he sent abroad in 
these times perished, that a portion of a hospital in America was known 
by the name of the Lansdowne Ward. 

One fact, finally, by way of showing the combined results of famine, 
pestilence, and evicting landlords during the famine ycars. The number 
of peasant cabins in 1841 was 491,278, in 1851 the number was 
180,589. In Connaught, where famine, pestilence, and eviction raged 
most severely, the number of cabins fell from 121,846 in 1841, to 31,586 
3n 1851| ' . 

With these facts before them, the Land Leaguers were entitled to 
draw three conclusions:—(1) That the failure of the potato crop in 
ireland was likely to lead to a famine, and that the proportions of a 
famine must in Ireland be gigantic; (2) That famine would lead to 
equally destructive pestilence; and (8) That the landlords would take 

* Si i th i h in ref .to the Ballin i I 
have Sone pbi cscs of Gane oF ol atroci ity. Ono of tbeas ren tir an 
attention in Parbament, and even excited the disgust of so staunch a friend of the landlords 
as Gir Robert Peel Tho hero of this eviction—ot which County Galway was also the soene 
—wass Mr. Blake a magiatrate. Sir R Peel quotes the following account of the proceed- 
ing from Major MoKie, an offical employed by the Poor Law Commiszioners:— 

“Tt would appear, from the evidence ed, that the forcible ejectments were illegal ; 
that previous notices had not been served, andthat the ejectments were trated under 
circumstances of great cruelty. The time chosen was for the greater nightfall, on the 
eve of the new. yoar The oooupiers were forced out of tlfur houses, with their helpless 
-ohildren, and loft exposed to the cold on a bleak western shore in a stormy winter's night ; 
that some of the children were sick , that the parents implored that they might not be 
exposed, and their houses left tall the morning ; that ther prayers for mercy were vain ; and 
that many of them have since died. I have visited the ruins of these huts (notat any great 
distanco from Mr. Blake's residence); I found that many of these unfortunate people were 
-still living within the ruins of those huts, endeavouring to shelter themselves under & few 
atioks aods, all in the most wretched state of destitution many were so weak that th 
could scarcely stand when giving their evidence. The arte of these ruins 1s a rocky wil 
-3pot, fit for no buts sheep walk.'"—Hansard, 3 8. xcvil. 1009. 


+ “Irah Onsis," quoted by O'Rorke, p 497. i O'Rdtke, p. 497. 4 Ibid. p. 409. 
j Thom's Amano T p e 
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advantage of the efamine and peines to push the most extreme 
assertion of their rights. 
The first thing the Land eeawiene are bound to show is that, at the 
moment they began their operations, there was reasonable ground for 
anticipating’ a famine. The following official statistics supply the best 
answer to this question :— L 


Poraro Crop. 


Year. Estimated Produce. Estimated Value. 
1876-. . . . 4,154,784 tons . ... £12,464,882 
1877 .... 1,757,275 , ee 5,271,822 
T 1878 . ... . 2,526,504 ,, e 0l 7,079,512 
#1879... . 1,118,676 , — nn 8,841,028 


I might, in addition to thesé figures, quote the reports of the Duchess 
of Marlborough and the Mansion House Relief Committee, which teem 
-with descriptions of a state of destitution which may be well called 
sppaling; but I can safely rest the case on the figures with regard 
to the potato crop. : 

What do those figures show ? That in three years there was a loss 
in the potato crop alone of :£10,000,000; and the annual tenement 
valuation of Ireland is but one million more—namely, £11,000,000. 

. Further, this tables shows that the potato crop of the year 1879 was. 
but one-third of what it was in the year 1876. It must be remarked 
that in some districts the potato crop was not even one-third; it was 
totally destroyed. As the potato is the chief, if not the only food of — 

the Irish tenants, it follows that in parts of Ireland the tenants were 
left absolutely without food. These facts justify the Gi of the 
Land Leaguers that a famine was imminent. 

The next proposition the Land Leaguers have to prove is, that the 
landlords of 1877 to 1879 wete animated by the same spirit as the land~- 


lords in the years between 1846 and 1849. Again, official statistics - - 


supply the answer to this question :— : 
Year. No. of Ejectment Processes. 


1876 . . . . . . . . 1269 
"EE SEXE 828 
1878 ou. ux xo. x. 1249 


.* 1880 (Estimated Number in) 8898+ 
This Table speaks fos itself: as in the years of the Great Famine, so in 
the present epoch of distress, the landlords increased the number of 
evictions in exact proportion to the increase of distress among the tenants. 
This extraordinary fact was one of the chief reasons, as‘they them- 
. selves avowed, why the Government introduced the Disturbance Bill, and 


© Quofed from a Bb spoont dis diseno uec s Ireland on the Distarbance Bill 
(Hansard, 3 B., 1,160) 

+ There ere some later rji e ois 1879, but I havo pot been ablo 
to obtain tham, 
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it was made the subject of frequent comment in the Ministerial speeches. 
Thus, Mr.Gladstone, speaking on the second reading, used these words :— 

* The two bad harvesta of 1877 and 1878 wore succeeded in 1879 by a harvest 
Which in parts of Ireland was the very worst known since the Great Irish 
Famine. With these bad harvests the number of evictions increased. In truth, 
the act of God in the failure of the crops had replaced the Irish occupier in that 
condition in which he stood before the Land Act, because he was deprived of his 
usual means, and had to contemplate eviotion for non-payment of rent, and, asthe 
consequence of eviction, starvation. It is no great exaggeration to say that i ina 
country where agricultural pursuits are the only pursuits, and where the means 
of the payment of the rent are entirely destroyed for the time«by the visitation of 
Providence, the occupier may regard the sentence of eviction as ooming very 
near to a sentence of starvation.” 

In connection with this passage we quote two others, Speaking in in 
one of the debates on the Land Bill of 1870, Mr. Gladstone said :— 

“What is the greatest of all loss to a man? To lose his improvements is 
something, to lose his future profits is something; but what is the greatest loss 
toa man! To lose his daily bread—to lose his means of livelihood. . . . . When 
we think of loss, it may be loss of profit? but in Ireland it is the loss of livehhood 
—the right to live.” t 
‘And in the same speech, on the Disturbance Bill, from which I have 
already quoted, he summed the meaning of the eviction figures as show- 
ing that 15,000 individuals would be “ ejected from their homes, without 
hope and without remedy, in the course of the present year.”{ In other 
words, the Irish landlords—in the year following that«in which there had 
been the worst potato crop since the Great Famine—the Irish landlords 
decreed 15,000 sentences of cviction, or, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
15,000 sentences of starvation. I observe that Sir Stafford Northcote, in 
his speech at the Colston banquet, blamed Mr. Gladstone for the use of 
such expressions as I have quoted, pointing out the arguments it "placed 
at the disposal of the Land Leaguers. This is very characteristic of 
the attitude of the present leader in the House of Commons of the 
Tory party. He does not stop to inquire whether Mr. Gladstone's 
definition of eviction is just or unjust, true or false; it should not have 
been given, whether just or unjust, true or false, because the Land 
Leaguers might be able to utilize it. Iam not surprised at the attitude 
of Sir Stafford Northcote: a higher-regard. for the effect of statement 
on party discussions than for their truth or their falsehood is intelli- 
. gible in the humble lieutenant of Lord Beaconsfield and the faithful 
colleague of Lord Salisbury. 

I have now, I think, proved my two propositions—(1) that there was 
fair ground for anticipating a famine in 1879; and (2) that the landlords 
would be ready to take full advantage of that famine to evict their 
tenants; and I have thus established an analogy between the epoch of 
distress in the last three years with the period of famine between 1846 
and 1849. I proceed to show pow, with theso facts before them, the 
Land League and its leaders acted. 

1. The first thing to be done was to prevent a famine. To whom are 


* Times, July 6. ^ t Hansard, 3 S., co 1,818-19. *t Ibid. coltii, p. 1,000. 
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we to attribute thg prevention in 1879 of the scenes of 1847? Not to the 
landlords, for, as has been seen, they increased their harshhess with the 
increase of the distress. Not to the Ministry, because they did not take 
one single step to meet the distress until months after they had been 
warped of its existence.* I claim that the credit of having prevented a 
recurrence of the scenes of 1847 in 1879 belongs absolutely, entirely, 
solely to Mr. Parnell. It will be immediately asked if I give no 
credit to the Duchess of Marlborough for raising the cry of distress 
and collecting vast sums of money to relieve it? Have I forgotten the . 
Seeds Act? Do I give no credit to the Government for the introduction 
of the Relief of Distress Act? My answer is simply this: that the 
“Marlborough fund was a flank movement to the agitation of Mr. 
Parnell, and the Seeds and Relief of Distress Acts were the children of 
“his agitation. In saying this I do not impute evil motives. The 
motives which originated the Relief Fund and the Relief Acts were doubt- 
lesa good; but everybody who has watched the history of the subject 
must know that neither Relief Fund nor Relief, Acts would have ever 
existed but for Mr. Parnell and the Land League agitation. They are 
both post hoc and propter hoc. 
~- 82. Mr. Parnell and the Land League had to deal with eviction, 
‘eviction being the inevitable sequel of distressed times. -As will have been 
seen from the figures I have quoted, the work of destruction was not 
wholly prevented; the proportions that work of destruction did reach 
were enough to shock the mind of a just and humane man like Mr. 
Gladstone. Task him, and all like him, this home question: How many 
.more evictions would there have been had not tbe Land League 
existed ? The highest total of eviction was apprehended in the present 
year: 15,000 people were to be ejected from their homes “ without hope 
and without remedy.” A terrible total, truly, in the year following a 
partial famine in some, and a complete famine in many, parts of Ireland ; 
but how small in comparison to the total of 800,000 in the year 1846, 
and 50,000 in the year 1849? The enormous disproportion between 
the eviction figures of the two epochs of distreas is not wholly to be 
attributed to the disproportion between the intensity of that distress, 
for the failure of the potato crop of 1879 was not sò very much less 
` than the failure of 1847; nor is it to be sought in the greater kind- 
ness of the landlords. The only agency which did exist in 1879 and 
$880, and ‘did not in 1847 and 1848, and the only agency, therefore, 
that can have causedethe decrease in evictions is tho Land League., 
8. The, third great danger against which the Land League had to 
contend was that the spirit of the people would be so thoroughly broken 
by the distress that they would patiently submit to whatever steps the 


* On March 27, 1879, the attention of the then Government was called to the proba- 
‘bility of, severe distress in Ireland. Mr. Lowéher, at that time Obief Secretary, seid he, 
** was glad” to think that ‘‘that depression’—in Ireland—“ was neither so prevalent nor so 
acute as the depression É résent existing in other parts of the United. om 1" 


~Hansard, 3 8., ccxlvi, p. ) Nothing was done till Nor. 92, when the ci was 
imued authorizing loanseof money to lan LINE . 
. » e. . id 
. e 
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landlords might take ; the tenants might, under the pressure of famine, 
pass on to the workhouse, the emigrant ship, or the grave, as did their 
fathers in the Great Famine, with no sign beyond impotent wailings 
against a resistloss fate. I take the cries of rage and fear which have 
issued from the landlord party; the hurricane of abuse through which 
the Land League leaders have been passing ; the active, unscrupulous, 
and skilful conspiracy of calumny against the character of the Irish 
tenants, which has been working for so many weeks past—I take all 
these things as proclamations of our success in saving the Irish tenants 

. from the abject spirit of their fathers. To me, indeed, nothing in this 
great movement has been so astonishing—nothing has been a causo 
of such exultation of spirit, and such hopefulness of heart—as the 
change which the Land League movement has made in the temper of 
the Irish tenant. A race of abject, covering, and helpless slaves has 
been transformed into an organized force of spirited, self-reliant, and 
even defiant freemen. 

I next come to the consideration of the agencies through which the 
Land League has worked. Its main principles have been that ouly a 
fair rent should be paid, and that no one should take a farm from which 
another person had been unjustly evicted—and it has recommended 
combination among the tenants for self-protection. I will not discuss 
the legality or illegality of such advice—that question hus been referred 
to the legal tribunals. It will be sufficient to briefly note some of 
the main objections, not of a legal character, which have been brought 
against those counsels. In order to understand the motives which 
dictated the prohibition against the taking of a farm from which there 
has been an eviction, it ts first necessary to grasp this great ant central 
fact of the land system of Ireland—namely, that the want of any 
other means of earning a livelihood has made the competition for land 
fierce, uncaleulating, and self-destructive. Mill, in his “ Political’ 
Economy,” devotes several pages to this disastrous feature in our 
peasant life, quoting one remarkable case in which a farm, which was 
really worth £50 a year, waa taken by a tenant at a rental of £450.* 
This fact leads to two conclusions——(1) That a combination is advisable 
among tenants to keep the demand for land within rational limits; and 
(2) That the money paid for the good-will or in the rent of a farm in 
Ireland is no guide whatever as to the real value of a farm. The first 
conclusion justifies the counsel of the Land League not to take a farm 
from which a tenant has been evicted, for it B the power of eviction 
which enables the landlord to stimulate unhealthy competition. There is, 
besides, this further and stronger argument in favour of the advice, that 
anything which suspends the power of eviction takes away from the land- 
lord that power of issuing a decree of life or death which is the key to 
his citadel. The second conclusion from excessive competition—that 
the rent of a farm is no test of its real value—shrows considerable light 


x * Mill's “ Politioal Economy," Book ix, oap$ix. p. 196. 
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on the advice not to pay an unjust rent. The rent in most parts of 
Ireland is, in point of fact, a rack-rent; at all events, a rent which i in 
ordinary times would be unfair, becomes in times of distress a rack-rent. 
Before I leave this point,.let me just call attention to a matter which, I 
‘think, was too much lost sight of in the discussion on the Disturbance 
Bill. The 9th section of the Land Act of 1870, as is known, allows com- 
‘pensation for disturbance in cases of capricious eviction; but disallows 
compensation when eviction takes place for non-payment of rent. In 
the latter case, however, “an important proviso i+ made; it is, that the 
rent, the non-payment of which bars compensation, must not ‘be “ ex- 
Qrbitant.” ‘Now, as à rent which in ordinary times is fair beoomes in 
times of distress exorbitant, the rents in nearly every part of Ireland ` 
in the last two years became exorbitant; and, accordingly, the non- 
payment of such & rent showed‘not act as a bar to compensation for dis- 
. turbance. It was found out in practice that the proviso, bringing the - 
fairness or éxorbitancy of a rent into the subjects of judicial dis- . 
- cussion in the Land Courts, had proved a- dead letter; and the 
Disturbance Bill, in insisting on the discussion of this question.in times 
of distress, appeared to me always to have no further effect than that of ` 
making plain a provision which in the Act of 1870 was rather obscure, 
and of making effective a provision which in practice had proved inopera- 
tive. By rejecting that Bill the House of Lords placed a premium on 
eviction, and, so doing, supplied the agrarian criminal with the strongest 
temptation to crime.* 
Y now come to deal with the objections which have been‘raised against . 
the operations of.the Land League; and.though the temptation be ` 


* On the subject of the oannecbion between landlord crime as the chief oause of crime by 
fuse, the re pamage in a speech of Mr. Gladstone on the Land Bill of’ 1870 is 
instructive :— 

“ But I hold in my hand—for I wish to close as soon as I can the discussion on the subject 
T yil pead om eredi apaken b the whole oni of tho Governatori 8 DAMNIS 

read from aac. was spoken 
eee unde f since the famino-— 


whisk 00 aviation uno , but feebly, represent the fueris hauc thik? 
has been caused by th wer and of piste if ib was not carried to extremity. 
This is the read to the H and I adhere to-every word of its i ve 
vu ieee Tij va delivered in thi» House on the 18th of Jane, 1848. Lord 


Periyar ie  RAIRENEON be of the state of ind we baye here the best 
evidence that can be procured, the evidence of persons best soquainted with that coe = $ 


= ot magistrates for many yest, of mes of those who hayo been employed by tip Orown-— ` 
tell y 


and Dx therefo jecti à "rs oldin i 
and the b re e ons oot of their ho. PES 
ing Luehipe deri sium pneu eet tpi soie vot f ill 
the greet master of human nature describes, when he makes a tempter suggest it as x reason 
to violate the law— 

* Famine is in thy 


Nod d oppression ejh in th 
an stary: y eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs musery, 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be nob poor, bas broei ie. 
L. xxxvii. 507-8." 


8. Hansard, ` 
" Tha in top eae a doniption that in, as to the afato of the law which we aak you to 
put an end to. ”— Hansard O.G. 1820. 
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strong to reply in hot and passionate words tc the vislent and even 
wicked language which has been employed against*that body, I shall 
resist the temptation, and in dealing with this part of my subject, as. 
throughout this article, I shall confine myself to the frigid statement of 
fact. 

The chief objection against the Land League is, that it has encouraged, 
and by encouraging has enormously increased crime. Before proceed- ' 
ing to some figures which bear on this subject, I would ask any 
reasonable man, whether the substitution of open agitation for secret 
conspiracy does not tend to the diminution of crime? And has not the 
Land League substituted open agitation for secret conspiracy? Up to 
the present epoch, the tenant threatened with eviction was an isolated 
individual, with no weapon of defence but the blunderbuss; to-day the 
peasant is one of a disciplined and organised force, that finds in com- 
bination a weapon of defence far more*effective, as it is far safer, than 
the bullet of the assassin. ] 

Moreover, it is, as will be seen, one of the claims of the Land 
League that it has enormously decreased, and for some time past 
has even stopped, evictions altogether. Now every man acquainted 
with the Irish Land Question knows that if there were no evictions 
there would be no agrarian crimes; and the Land League, in putting 
down evictions, has accordingly helped to put down crime. 

But it will be said that, however rational this may eppear in theory, the 
fact remains that crime in Ireland was never so rife as since the creation 
of the Land League. A claim that the Land League has diminished 
crime will indeed appear something like a mauvaise plaisanterie in 
face of the fact that columns of the English journals have been filled 
for weeks with nothing but Irish outrages; in face of the fact that 
a large number of Liberal journals have been so shocked by tho 
occurrence of these horrible crimes, that they have rivalled the Tory 
organs in the demand for coercive legislation; in face of the fact, 
to put it shortly, that England is convinced that there never was such 
a horrible time in the entire history of the Irish Land Question as 
this epoch, of which the Land League was the parent. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, speaking at Portamouth, put the general English impression 
on this subject in a convenient form. He declared that there were at 
present “scenes of discord and anarchy” to which they could find “no 
parallel since the days of '98." 

I will now supply the reader with the opportunity of testing the 
accuracy of Lord Randolph Churchill's judicial’summing-up of English 
opinion on the present state of Irish crime. 

The dates I shall take are—1883, 1886, 1846, 1846, 1848, 1849, 
1850-50, and, finally, 1870. 

In 1888 there were 172 homicides, 465 robberies, 456 houghings of 
cattle, 2,095 illegal notices, 495 ilegal meetings, 796 malicious injuries 


+ 
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to property, 756 attacks on UM 8,156 serious assaults, “and, finally, 


the aggregate of dime was 9,000.* 


s 


In 1836, crime reached even greater proportions. Comparing, England 


| and Wales with Ireland, we find that of persons committed, the figures 








stood thus :t— 
Charges. England and Wales. Ireland. 
Against the person  . 1,9950. `... 7,767 
Against property, with violence s^ 1,510 i 671 
» - without violence 16,167 ~... 6,598 
5 maliciously ^ . 168 ... 502 
Forgery and coining . : . - 889 214 
e Not included in above classes . 1024 ... 8,144 
Total 20,784 23, 891 


Tho extraordinary result, ae the reader will perceive, is that ‘the 
te of crime was greater for this unhappy year in Ireland than ia 


aggrega 
England and Wales. 
Passing on to AE series of years, we find the figures :— 


Homicide 


Firing at the non. 
Conspiracy to murder ` š . 
Assault, with intent to murder . 


1845. 1848. 

187 ... 176 

188 ... 158 ` 
8 .. 6 
2 es 


to which, adding various other crimes, we find the total of offences 


against the person are :— 


1845. 1846. 
1098 ... 1,928 


Another classification of crime—offences against the public peace, 
, including fires, demands or robbery of arms, riots, threatening -notices, 
" firing into dwellings and. the like—shows that of this class of offences, 


there. were in 


I next take 1848 and 1849,|| and the figures stand thus :— 


Homicide 


Firing at the person 
Robbery of arms  . 
Firing into dwellings ` 


Tenney fires 
* © Annual 
t Returns” (Feb. 1. Rus 


f| Ihave hot been able to find ^ 
‘was so enormous that, as is kn 
There is aream for ter imp, 
jatbempts on 
116. 16.— Hansard, 8 s. xcv. pem 


Homicides, 06 


hfe by firing, 


1845. 1844. f 
4,645 ... 4,7605 
1848. 1849. , 
171 ... 208 . 
97 ý 58 
287 118 
95 90 
750 1,066 
t Ibid, 


L 


e Tea Gover year 1847; T af the ccime in that 


overnment brought in a Coercion Bill. 
in October, ore ane nts aro: 
; robberies of arma, firing into dwellings 
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The following Table, which I take from the criminal statistics for the 
year 1859 (p.'v.), gives the crime between tho years 1850 and 1859 :— 























oe T 7 T 
1850. | 1851. | 1862. | 1858. | 1851. | 1855, | 1858 | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. 
Murder... | 113] u8) eo| 73| s| | 30] 52| 361 45 
Attempts to murder] 56 14 89 21 85 31 23 38 26 2 
Shooting st, stab-}| go} gr^ 18| s2| sy! e| sj] v| | or 
Schetation ' to . _ = 

murder . A t 2 cu 4 2 2 4 I 

i iod 

ees l| az} 1. 1| 9) 16) n| 8} 2] 8] 8 
hter . .| 150 | 136 127, 128| 102| 89, s| 13| 195| 102 
—— —» 




















And, finally, the number of agrarian outrages for the year 1870 was 
1,829.* 

I now come to the present period. We have not as yet complete 
returns as to the crime of this year, but we have fair indications as to 
what its amount is likely to be. A return was presented to the House 
of Commons during the last session of the “ agrarian outrages reported 
to the constabulary between lst of January, 1879, and 81st of January, 
1880." This return (No. 181) was obtained on the motion’ of the 
Right Hon. James Lowther. 

Twelve of the thirteen mouths covered by this return belong to 1879 
—the year when the value of the potato crop had fallen to £8,341,028 
from £12,464,882 in 1876; when also the landlords had increased the 
number of evictions to 2667 from 1749 in the previous year; and in 
this period also the Land League was in full activity. What, then, was the 
total of crimes in that year? 977. ‘The only iniormation I have been 
able to obtain with regard to the present year is one which was brought 
in on the motion of Mr. Tottenham, the Conservative and landlord mem- 
ber for County Leitrim. This is a return (No. 827, dated July 8, 1880) 
of the number of offences committed between Feb. 1, 1880, and 
June 80, 1880, in Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Donegel—the four most 
distressed counties ; and the number of the offences ia 187. As to the 
murders in the present year, they have all attracted so much attention 
that everybody is acquainted with them. They are—the murder of 
Ferrick the bailiff, of young Mr. Boyd, of Lord Mountmorres, of young 
Downing the carman, and of young Mr. Wheeler, at Limerick—in all 
five murders. I leave the reader now to compare the amofint of crime 
in the last two years with that in former years, gs shown in the Tables 
l have quoted. 

We are now able to estimate the accuracy of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's statement, that to find a parallel for the scenes of anarchy 
and disorder at present being enacted one must go back to the year 
^98. The member for Woodstoek is a legislator that invites comment ; 
but I abstain from any further remark just now than this :—In the 
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same speech ‘ in which he made the calculation the accaracy of which I 
have tested, he declared himself a strong supporter of the union between | 
Great Britain and Ireland. I ask reasonable men whether wild reck-. . 
less calumnies like his on the ‘character of the Irish people are gue: 
"lated to promote union between the two countries. 
. I have now, I think, proved that the cry of an unparalleled era of 
crime in Ireland, during the present agitation, is entirely baseless; and 
*he next thing I would wish to explain is why it is that, the real state 
of facts being such as [ have shown, the impression in: England is so 
extremely incorrect. The phenomenon is strange, and yet it is most 
easily accounted for. In the first place, I would account for it by the 
‘language of Tory speakers, of which that used by Lord Randolph Churchill 
is a somewhat exaggerated specimen. Take, for instance, the speech of 
Mr. Gibson in the Ulster Hall, Belfast. Speaking of the events which 
- followed the death of Lord Mountmorres, the late Attorney-General for 
Ireland spoke of the refusal by & peasant woman to admit the corpse of 
that unhappy nobleman into her house as a proof of the evil of the 
Land League. ' The Land Iseague had **unsexed" this woman, was 
the phrase of Mr. Gibson. Now, Mr. Gibson, though he employs his 
great talents for the perpetuation of the worst miseries of Ireland; is 
an Irishman, and he ought to know, as well as I, that the refusal ‘of 
this unlettered“ woman was the result, not of the cruel spirit hegat since 
' the foundation of the Land League, less than two years ago, but of a 
superstition probably centuries old. In. all the country districts. of 
Ireland there lingers the belief that even the touch of .& person: 
untimely slain brings with it death; indeed, I know of the case of a 
haples» friend of mine who was allowed to drown in consequence | of 
this o "er-mastering idea in the rustics who were standing on the shore. 
This fact doubtless displays - & most deplorable state of ignorance 
in the Irish peasant, just as the occasional appearances of rustics for 
assaulting old women as witches proves how old superstitions still linger 
in rustic England ; but assuredly it is ridiculous to put down to the 
teaching of the Land League an incident which was the creation of a 
prevalent superstition.* There are numberless other instances of the 
manner in which some of the incidents of the past few months in - 
Treland have been distorted by the Tory party. The brutal murder of 
* Home incidenta occurred at the meeting in Ulster Hall which might well make Tory — - 
ers a htl more discreet in their attacks on tho leaders of the ae In-thé 


“Shoot Parnell !” £o 
Journal to den, that ho;had heard these interruptions. Th the Northern Whig declares - 
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ce pala hat be dose nos sink ol 3 Or, ihe heat emis e abord 
in what he has himself to say that he does nots of noti them. Mr. Parnell has 
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^ whioh so~ many Tory writers and speakers have’ made against: Mr, Parnell; has been 


unded, not on an h4 himself said, but on the cry of some drunken or inmane 
Heol in the crowds many thousands which Mr. Parnell has not hear " 
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Lord Mountmorres has given birth to a cycle of horrble- legends. It 
is not true, fdr instance, that a number of young men danced in his 
blood—a &errible story, that owes its existence, I am informed, to the 
inventive brain of an official who employs his leisure in writing the 
vilest and most calumnious caricatures of his countrymen. Nor is it 
‘true that Lady Mountmorres was refused provisions because of hate 
to her unfortunate husband; she was refused provision, but for a 
very different reason. Among the other most notable outrages 
which have been manufactured I may mention three which stand out 
from the rest, (1) The papers published a report that the ears of a 
man had been cut off near Loughrea: the report caused everywhere 
natural and just horror. No man’s ears were cut off at Loughrea, or® 
in any other part of Ireland. (2) It was reported that a man had been 
attacked by three desperadoes near Macgpom, and that, among other 
outrages upon his person, the unfortunate man’s throat had been cut. 
It has since been proved that the unfortunate creature had inflicted 
upon himself the injuries from which he suffered. (8) It was reported 
that a woman had been “ carded " near Lough Mask, because she had 
in some way helped Captain Boycott. No woman was “carded” at 
Lough Mask, or anywhere else in Ireland. Ez pede Herculem. These 
are, perhaps, the three most horrible reports of outrages that have been 
published, and these three reports are all false. 

The object of the Tory leaders in exaggerating these reports is, of 
course, perfectly intelligible. A reform in the land system can only be 
prevented by raising such.a feeling against Ireland in England as will 
encourage the Whigs and Tories in the lower House and the House of 
Lords to reject any Bill brought in by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues ; 
for, without an overwhelming unanimity of opinion among the English 
people outside Parliament on such & subject, even the present powerful 
Ministry would be powerless inside the walls of Parliament. Secondly, 
the Tory leaders have calculated on driving the Government into 
coercion, and the introduction of coercive legislation would produce a 
chasm between the Ministry and the Home Rule members which might 
be perilous, if not fatal, to the chances of a Land Bill. These are the 
true reasons which have influenced the speeches of the Tory leaders ; 
and while we may doubt the honour or honesty of such tactics, they are 
intelligible in a despotic oligarchy which is in the throes of dissolution. 

The second reason why the impression of the amount of crime in 
lreland is so completely erroneous is the attitude of the press. In 
these days the fate of nations depends upon the exigencies of news- 
papers. It so happened that this Irish agitation in its most acute 
stage was coincident with the rise of Parliament and the set-in of the 
“ silly season.” Irish outrage became the article in demand in the 
English journalistic market, and the supply was forthcoming. Ido not 
accuse the Liberal journals of England of. being wilfully the medium 
of slander and invention, though I confess some. disappointment at 
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observing the depths of their crednlity, and the lightness of heart with — 
which many of them have proposed the abrogation of alle the liberties 
of the Irish people. Still less do I. blame the attitude gf..certain, 
classes of the English people. What means lad they of knowing what 
was the state of Ireland but through their newspaper? and how could 
they know that their newspapers were misinformed? The chief blame 
for the falsification of English opinion rests with those Irishmon: who 
supply the English press with their news. 

It should be known that the English “press is bnt ers 
supplied with Irish news by the partisans and mouthpieces of the 
Trish landlord party. The most influential authority on Irish :ques- 

tions is; I suppose, the TWmes; and the Dublin. correspondent of the 
Times is the guiding spirit of the Daily Espress. Whon I have said 
this, I-have said enough to ponyey io the mind of an Irishman what 
is likely to be the character of the Dublin correspondence of the. organ + 
of Printing House Square, for every Irishman:-knows the character of 
the Daily Express. - For the enlightenment-of Englishmen, it will be 
necessary to make some extracts from-that remarkable journal, in order - 
to give some idea of its policy and conduct. - 
_ Discussing the characters of two members of the present Cabinet, 
the Daily Express writes (September 2, 1880) :— 

n E that even Mr. iscetoie, ak ia age add ith his 
growing infirmities, attempt so gigantic a task as that of revolutionizing the 
existing Law of Bucceasion. Neither do we imagine that Mr. Bright, whose 
brain is softened and whose energy is gone, will attempt the kindred task of 
- effecting & fundamental change in the existing Law of Tenure.” 

An article of September 8 discusses the Prime’ Minister, and the. 
- following passage will sufficiently indicate its character ;— 

“Mr, Gladstone is proud, imperious, self-confident, and self-willed. He aidi 
brook opposition. Like tho prophet, he thinks he does well to be angry. Like 
the great lexicographer, he is a good-hater. In 1874 Mr. Gladstone whs ejected 
from power under circumstances of great humiliation. As might. have been 

expected, ho was exasperated—he was envenomed. . . He sulked. He 
PENE he would retire from public life, and stud the Father, He would 
bury himself in Hawarden, would write books on the Vatican decrees, He would 
console his mind with Homer. Butthe boiling impetuosity and vehement nature 
of the man wore too much for his resolve. He chafed in his retrent, He was 
- maddened at the idea of being forgotten. He re-appeared in the world which 
he had abandoned. He rushed into print He occupied the platform. He 
overflowed the world with poet-carde. But he found that his Pt rival had 
developed ifto the greatest English statesman of his timo, and was sustained by 
the enlightened Mr. Gladstone therefore had no alternative, nnd he 
threw himself with all the passionate vehemenoe of his nature’ into the arms of 


the Democracy." 

Mr. Forster is the subject of even more stinging comment. Referring 
to the remarks of the Chief Secretary when the House of Lords had 
rejected the Irish Registration Bill, pe Daily Express (September 4) 
writes :— 

* But-what is-to be mid of the language of Mr. Forster, containing, as it doe, 
an insolent menace tg tho Upper House? The Radical sentiments of the cae 
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hon, gentleman had been sufficiently well known to make his chfitness -for the 
post he holds gpparent to every moderate and prudent politicfan ; but the country 
was tot prepared, we are sure, for so hasty and open an avowal of his revolutionary 
spirit, Hie menace is as childish as it is unprincipled. To use his own comment 
upon Mr. Dillon’s spoech, it is ‘ wicked and cowardly ;’ for he knows, that it will 
have no effect but to stir up the wild passions of the lower classes." 


Two days after, the same remarks of the Chief Secretary are the 
subject of another notice. The writer is referring to the speech which 
Lord Granville made in the Upper House on the words of his colleague. 
* He" — writes the Daily Express (September 6), meaning Lord 
Granville— — : ~ : 

“ He had communicated, he said, with Mr. Forster, and he read tlie explana- 
tion of the speech which that gentleman offered. It was a fit sequel to oth 

Josnitical attempts to explain away the meaning which his words conveyed at the 
' time, and to give a different turn to the sentiment by the interpolation of n few 
words, The amended version, however, makes little substantial difference. Ia 
the speech, as he delivered it, and his hearers understood it, Mr. l'orster expressed 
as his own a sentiment which in his revised edition he is content to take at 
second-hand. The former had, at least, the merit of being direct and manly ; 
the latter was a covert and craven form of expressing the same iden. It had no 
meaning at all if it did not mean a distinct threat to the House of Lords, Mr. 
Forster's courage fails him, however, when he is asked to stand by his own. 
words.” i 

One other extract on Mr. Forster :— 

“The Whigs, unfortunately for their own credit, acquiesced in the Irish police 
with which Mr. Gladstone insugurated his malign career. The instrument of 
that policy was the feeble and vacillating statesman who undertook Ireland as his 
peculiar province. Mr. Forster's only notion of stateamanship was conciliation. 
His first step was to disarm authority. He proceeded to inflame the hopes of 
the agitation by proposals so inadmissible that they were repudiated by his own 

Never was English statesman so humiliated. He winced, ks whined, he 
threatened to remgn. He failed. Unfortunately it ta this gentleman who came 
over to govern us” (Daily Eapress, Sept. 80). 

So much for the opinions ofthe Daily Express on Liberal Ministers: 

as to what it says on the land system of Ireland, it will not be necessary 
to quote more then a single sentence—‘In fact, there is no land: 
law in Europe so benignant, so indulgent to the tenant, as the law in. 
Ireland" (Daily Express, October 12). A few words will show the 
feeling of the journal to the English Liberal party generally. “ The 
English Radicals," it exclaims, in its issue of September 8— 
“are willing to destroy the Irish landlérds. The Irish Radicals are anxious to- 
destroy the English Constitution. These two bodies are now coaleaged, and the 
present Government is the symbol of the coalition. That, in our opinion, is the 
moral of the session.” ° 


On September 80 it writes— 


“ Many Liboral politicians who entertain no reverence or regard for the Con- 
stitution are alarmed at the Government policy in Ireland, They see that the 
prevailing agitation is not directed to the removal of inequalities, or the redress 
of grievances. They see that it is baged on no sound political or economio prin- 
ciple. They sce that it attacks free-trade, free contract, and free action. ‘They 
seo that it aims at the confiscation of property, and the ogerthrow of the primary 
rights which form the pillars of the social state. They geo that it aims at the 
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attainment of fis ends by organized conspiracy, by systematic terror, b ‘midday 

murder, by open afd contemptuous defiance of the law. They sag, in short, that 
the Radicals are in league with the agitators, and that the agitators are backed by 

i assassins,” 

On September 28 it writes— : 

“Tt da mot too much to say that Ane ind tn power is directly responsible for the- 
reign of terror which noth prevails in Ireland. Un the hustings it not only utilized 
the agitation, but it gave encouragement to murder.. On its accession to power it 
deliberately removed the legal checks which paralyzed disorder and kept lawlesa- 
nee in ewe, In its Parliamentary measures it inaugurated a war of classes, and 
deliberately fostered the e hopes and vindictive passions which find 
their vent in systematic murder.” - : Ec 

e The Daily Express has also distinguished itself by inserting in its 
columna letters containing the most horrible suggestions, and has even 
gone the length of adopting the incentives to assassination which have 
been uttered by a Protestant elergyman—the Rey. R. R. Kane. Speak. 
ing of the deputation to the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
demanding coercion, the Daily Empress wrote— Already honest men 
are beginning to band themselves together for mutual defence, already 
‘men are beginning to mutter the ominous words ‘lead for lead’ ”* 

The Daily Eepress, as the organ of the Irish landlords, in giving 
utterance to such opinions, is only reflecting the views, and (as it thinks) 
helping to safeguard the interests of its patrons; but what is to be 
thought of the howesty of the Times in. putting forward as a trustworthy 
authority on thé land movement in Ireland the guiding spirit of such a 
journal? It would be just as fair and as reasonable to accept the 
_ authority of a faithful Mohammedan of Constantinople as to the opera-| 
tions and movements of the peasantry of Bulgaria. And. Englishmen 
` ean Well understand the indignation and even despair of Irishmen when 
they know that the Times is the chief source of English information 
about Ireland, and that the Times gets its information from a bitterer 
‘`. enemy of the Irish people than the most violent of English Tories. 
Other English papers are supplied by correspondents of the same order. 

' One of the News Agencies, for instance, has for its correspondent a 
gentleman who for many years was the editor of the Evening Mail, and 
who is now the editor of the Irish Times—as bitter, if not as indiscreet 
an enemy of Mr. Parnell and his movement ‘as the gentleman of the 
Daily Ezpress.t 

* I have ajready alluded Zo the spescl at Mr. Gibson ab the Ulster Hall. The Rev. 
R. R. Kane, tho elerioal preacher of La E pA p ele 
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I have now, I think, succeeded in overthrowing the vast superstracture 
of orror with regard to the object of the Land League and the means 
which it has employed. Let me shortly sum up my conclusions. 

Comparing the present with the last epoch of distress, we find—(1) 
that while in the first epoch 300,000 are said to have died in one year 
of famine or pestilence, there is in the second epoch no known case of 
absolute death from either cause; (2) while in the former epoch 
evictions amounted in one year to 800,000, eviction at the present 
moment is practically arrested ; (8) while in the former epoch a large 
amount of eviction led to the commission in one year of ninety-six 
murders, there have been but five murders in the present year; ande 
these vast differences between the two periods are directly attributable 
to the existence of the Land League. i 

Beyond this, the Land League has "rendered inevitable a radical 
settlement of tho land question; has transformed a whole race of 
hereditary, despairing, and impotent slaves into hopeful, self-reliant, and 
almost omnipotent freemen ; and has shaken to its base a foul, plundering, 
and murderous tyranny of centuries’ duration. This—one of the most 
marvellous and gigantic revolutions of any time—Mr. Parnell and the 
Land League have accomplished through a practically peaceful revolution, 
by constitutional agitation, and in the space of eighteen months. 

Such are the high crimes and misdemeanours agaiħst the Irish people 
for which Mr. Parnell and his colleagues are about to be tried in a 
criminal court in the capital of their country. 

; T. P. O'Connor. 
that when he was about to prosecute Mr. Parnell he sent an official defence of éhis pro-- 


ceeding to friendly newspa Surely he might have done as much for the Irish people 
when he saw the suooess of the conspiracy against their character. "| . : 


CHINA: AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS 
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SIA, according to the Earl of Beaconsfield, is “largo cnough for 
the destinies of both Russia and England.” And looking at the 
vast area of the Asiatic Continent, whether a large or a small map be 
consulted, it would*certainly seem large enough not only for England 
and Russia, but for a Chinese Empire also. There are but these three 
great Asiatic Powers now left for the inheritance of the Great Mogul— 
ihat Greàt Mongol, Genghis Khan, of whom Colonel Yule graphically 
remarks that such was the universality and grasp of power exercised by 
him and his immediate descendants, that, * In Asia and Eastern Europe 
scarcely a dog might bark without Mongol leave from the borders of 
Poland and the Gulf of Scanderoon to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.” 
But tempora mutantur, and with the revolutions of time come other 
changes, making epochs in the history and destiny of nations. Russia 
ds, if not now in the position once occupied by the Great Mongol, 
making rapid strides across the whole breadth of Asia to that end. From 
Central Asia at Kuldja and Kashgar, to the valley of the Amur, her 
border marches with that of China and its tributaries; and at each : 
extremity of this line of three thousand miles Russia has, during the 
present generation, made large indents on the territories of the Chinese 
Empire. The valley of the Amur and a large slice of-the ancestral 


"cradle of the present Manchu dynasty was appropriated in a very noise- 


less way so late as 1860, when the Chinese Government was too sorely 
pressed by the Allied forces of England and France knocking at tho 
gates of Pekin, and their Emperor was in flight towards Jehol in the 
far north, to offer any resistance to the more insidious enemy in the 
rear. General Ignatieff, at that time the Representative of Russia in 
China, was trying his “prentice-hand,? at this silent process of dismem- 
berment, and it mus? be admitted that he acquitted himself ih a way to 
give good promise of his future success elsewhero. But much jas 
e . e -e 
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occurred singe then, for these are days when events march at an accele- 
rated speed, to raise a doubt as to the assumed capacity of Asia to give 
ample room and verge enough, for the destinies of the three Powers now. 
in presence near the central “ boss" of the Great Pamir or “ roof of the 
world.” Russia at all events secms to think she wants more room for 
her destiny to accomplish itself, at each end of the longthened line 
stretching from west to east, and is treading uncomfortably on Chinese 
toes in both directions. And whatever may bo her attitudo towards 
Afghanistan and India, or Asia Minor and Turkey, on the south, it is 
clear that we cannot be uninterested or entirely disinterested spectators 
of the drama, the first act of which is only just commencing on the cong 
fines of China at Kuldja and Pekin. If Russin and China are the 
chief performers, and must supply the dramatis persone, there are other 
nations to form an audience, whose intetests may be materially affected 
by the finalé, whenever that may be brought about. Of these Great 
Britain has, both territorially) and commercially, by far the highest 
stake at issue, aud it may not be without utility, if at this moment a 
little time be given to a cursory glance at the conditions of the game of 
Empire, which is being so rapidly played out in Central and Eastern 
Asia, between Russia and China. Southern Asia, from tho Persian 
Gulf to the Augean, we may put aside for the hour, as being less directly 
concerned, though it is not possible to overlook the fact of their intimate 
connection. These countries are but the several links of a chain which 
stretches across the whole Eastern Hemisphere. Above all, England 
cannot be indifferent either to the search Russia appears to be making 
for a scientific frontier at the expense of China in lli and Eastern 
Turkestan, nor to the claims for indemnity, which will certainl$ follow 
any adjustment of the Russo-Chinese quarrel for expenses incurred in 


military preparations, and the despatch of a large fleet to the Chinese | 


seas, Whether it bein coin or in territory—and whatever may be the 
fate of Kuldja and adjoiniàg districts, it is possible, according to the 
suggestions of the China and Japan local press, that a further absorption 
of Manchuria and even Corea may be within the purview of Russian 
diplomacy. The latter would bring Russia in perilous proximity not 
only to Pekin, but to the southern end of Japan, with its unfrozen har- 
bours of admirable capacities both at the Tsusima isles and at Nagasaki. 
Ready access to these would place a Russian force on the yery fair way 
of a great line of trafflc between California and China in the Pacific, and 
other Western powers in the Chinese seas from Europe and India. It 
is impossible not to see that all the Western powers, including America, 
which have large commercial interests in their dealings with China and 
Japan, would be seriously affected by such altered conditions, and not 
China or Japan dione. 

Sach near contingencies—or, if it be preferred, such possibilities— 
naturally suggest a question of sufficient imporéance to receive careful : 
consideration, although it may not be casily answered. Is China to 
bg counted among the Military Powers of the world, and in that 
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béhoof to be reckened with as a factor in the combination, of Western 
States, and with a voice in the comity of nations, in like manner as 
Turkey has long been considered in the councila of Europe, By reason 
of its geographical and political importance ? 

In the present century, if not in all ages, it has boen made abundantly 
clear that the “rating” and influence of a State in the Western world 
is mainly determined by its military power. Its means of attack and 
defence by land or sea, compared with those of other nations, are 
weighed in the balance, and, according as strength or weakness turns 
.the scale, the register is made. There is no other meaning to be 
attached to the state of armed neutrality, with armies and fleets kept 
ready for action which now prevails all over Europe, to the impoverish- 
ment of every nation. . 

Weighed in these scales, it erould seem that China, notwithstanding 
its vast area and population—its large commerce and powers of produc- 
tion supplying infinite resources—will fall below’ the required standard. 
If the Chinese Government can neither successfully defend their terri- 

: tory against invasion, nor make the Empire to be feared in attack, when 
European Poyers are in question, so long as these conditions endure, 
whatever China may be potentially and under other circumstances, no 
voice will be given her in the political councils of Western States, The 
collective power of, Europe. may indeed be invoked, if by the action -of 
any one of the comity, grave interests, commercial or political, are 
injuriously affected by blockade of ports, dismemberment, or other acts 
of war and conquest, which it is the common interest. to prevent or stop. 
But the difficulty of bringing such concord to bear in coercive action, ` 
is bein demonstrated at the present time, in a way that should give, 
small encouragement to hopes based on no better foundation. 


HO v : 

Although the results of the last wars in which China engaged with a 
Foreign Power all point to one conclusion, as-to their inability to meet 
disciplined troops: and modern appliances of war at the command of 
Western nations; or to offer any effective resistance éither to the fleets 
or the armies of these, it should not be overlooked that since 1860, when 
they suffered their final defeat under the walls of Pekin, they have not 
ceased in costly efforts to make up their deficiencies in military prepara- 
tion. They have devoted immense sums with that object in the creation of 
arsenals, dockyards, thepurchase of foreign ships of war of the newest type, 
and arms of all kinds, from Krupp's largest ordnance to the best manufac- 
tured small arms of precision. It is important to know, therefore, 
whether these efforts have succeeded, so far at least as to place the 
Chinese in a wholly different military position? I need not draw on 
my own experience or means of observation for the answer, because Col. 
Gordon and others are available with professional experience and personal 
knowledge of the Chinese and the country. From these and other squrces - 
it is not difficult to arrive at a tolerably accurate estimate of the present con- - 
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dition of the Chinese Empire as a Military Power ineits relation to the 
surrounding Asiatic States, and also in regard to European forces. In 
Europe ft is possible to arrive at a proximate estimate by counting up 
the revenue aud the population from which the raw material of 
soldiers and sailora is to be drawn. But with China it is different. 
Their population, whatever census or statistical basis may be taken, is, 
for this purpose, practically unlimited. Where other nations are to be 
counted by millions, the Chinese, on the lowest estimate, must be taken 
by hundreds of millions. And so as to their financial resources. 
Although these cannot be known with any precision, yet the eighteen 
provinces, filled with an industrious and thrifty race, numbering t 

or four hundred millions, and possessing so vast an area of fertile lan 
(in the basin of the Yangtze and Yellow River it is calculated there are 
720,000 square miles), must have reseurces that would furnish and 
maintain many European armies, and much more easily Chinese, 
who can: be fed on rice and tea, and clothed in cotton garments of the 
cheapest kind. If China, then, were to fuse a million of men into a 
disciplined foree under European drill—as she might easily do in a 
very short time, and arm them with breechloaders—is there any 
European Power that could hold her cheap as an enemy? But ali 
this refers to potential force, not to actual or available power. We 
must hear, then, what Colonel Gordon and Captain,Gill, both scientific 
and practical soldiers, have to say on this part of the subject. 

Colonel Gordon, it appears, presented a “ Memorandum ” to Li Hung 
Chang, when he visited him lately at Tientsin, embodying his opinion 
on the existing military organization of the Chinese army and their 
capacity of resisting attacks from a foreign power, which has féund its 
way into print. As might have been anticipated by all who know the 
writer, it is not only honest but a singularly outspoken, as well as a most 
instructive, document. Colonel Gordon does not go so far'in depreciation 
of the Chinese means of defence as M. Dabry de Thiersant, a former 
consul of France, at Hankow, who, in a work lately published under 
the title of * Mohammedanism in China,” gave it as his opinion that 
“China, in its present condition, is at the mercy of the first great 
power whose covetousness its riches may provoke.” But the Memo- 
randum gives, nevertheless, a very discouraging view—sufficiently so, 
indeed, to account for the little favour it seems to have found with those 
who sought his advice on so momentous a question. 

What Colonel Gordon does say amounts to n@arly as much, with one 
‘important reservation, and that is, if they do not follow his advice 
as to the tactics they should adopt, and the preparations it behoves 
them to make in advance. Formidable still, —and as they havé always 
been since the Mongol Element under Genghis Khan and his inme- 
diate successors, in the twelfth "century, became an integral part of the 
Chinese power, so long as Asiatics alone were in the field,—they have 
in their conservative spirit failed to make any advance in the art of war. 
It is only since the first war with us, in 1840-8, that they seem, 
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reluctantly and térdily, to have recognized the-necessity pf preparing 
for warfare of another kind than with Dungans or Panthays. 
Steam ships and telegraphic cables have, within that short. cid 
brought nations of the Western world in close connection that for- 
merly were separated by all but impracticable distances either by sea or 
land: Even Russia, their nearest neighbour, with a -coterminous 
boundary stretching thousands of miles along their northern border, 
was almost immeasurably further from striking distance up to the close 
of the last Anglo-Franco war in 1858, than she is now. that the-Valley 
: of the Amur, with a large portion of Manekuria, has been annexed, 
and naval stations within these limits, place Russian forces virtually at 
the gates-of the Empire. Tho problem now before the Rulers of China 
is thus one of vital moment—how they are to preserve the integrity of - 
their Empire, and its indeperflence against aggression from without, 
and disintegration or virtual subjection. They have been told, 
on very competent authority, by what means they might secure 
safety from this danger, but if they place a vain reliance on such 
efforts only as they have hitherto made, and upon the potential strepgth 
which lies in a vast extent of territory, and an unlimited command. of 
men—the raw materials of armies—the problem may at no distant date, 

' with Russia in the field, receivo & very fatal solution. Their fleet: of 
foreign-built ships may be swept from the seas or captured— their dock- 
yards and arsenals destroyed, and all their powers of defence hopelessly 
paralyzed in a brief space. 

And yet those who know the Chinese well, believe that Colonel 
Gordon" s advice on military means of defence will not be adopted. ‘The. 
most to be hoped: is-that it may deter them from rushing into a war ` 
that must prove more dishstrous than any previous conflict with 
Western Powers. Colonel Gordon’s advice to the Chinese is briefly to 
this effect: “You have a military organisation and discipline which is 
suited to your people—do not alter it. Only arm them in large numbers" 
with breecliloaders which will carry 1,000 yards. .- Better these than a 
superior class carrying 1,500 ; and do not manufacture them yourselves. 
You can buy them abroad cheaper and better, and they should be on 
one system applicable to the whole. Then numbers, in which Chita 
has the advantage over all other nations, will tell.  “ Chinese power,” 
he sums up, “ts in her numbers, in the quick moving of her troops, the 
little baggage they require, and their few wants.” — Hence,'he concludes, 
‘ China should never éngage in. pitched battles; her strength is in her 
quick movements,.in cutting off the trains of baggage, and the con- 
tinuous worrying of her enemies, and in night attacks not pushed 
home. Rockets, not cannon, in such service, to be moved with the 
troops. China/should never attack forts; she ought to wait and starve 
her foes out, and worry them day and night." 

These directions, it*will be seen, all have reference to acini 
operations on land if invaded, -and in the calculation that rapid | 
marching, surprising convoys gnd cutting. off supplies, with the aid of 
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the Heliograph, would enable them to weary out thei» enemy and sicken 
his troops. As to the coast defence, he recommends that it should be 
protected by torpedoes sown thickly—even at the risk of occasionally 
blowing up a junk or two—and so scattered that the enemy cannot. 
learn where to look for them. “ Anxiety as to their whereabouts would 
make people ill and cross,” he adds, and “ they should be cheap, and fired 
by fuse—not expensive and complicated ones, fired by electricity. ‘‘ China 
should buy no more big guns—they cost money and are a great deal of 
trouble to keep in order, and the enemy’s ships have too thick sides to 
. be pierced.” Again, * China should defend her sea-coast by very heavy 
mortars; they cost little—are easy to use—can be fired from place 
„the cnemy cannot sec; and he cannot get safe from a mortar shot—it 
falls on the deck, and there it breaks everything. China can get 500 
mortars for the same money she gets “an eighteen-ton gun for, and if 
she loses them the loss is little. No enemy could get into a port 
which is defended by 1,500 large mortars and plenty of torpedoes. 
So, also, the Chinese fleet should consist, on the same principle, of 
small, quick vessels, with light draught and no great weight of armour. 
China’s strength is in the crecks, not on the open sea. China needs 
no Europeans to help her to carry out this programme—and it is 
a cheap as woll as a feasible one. If China cannot do this for herself, 
then no one else can do it for her. But as long as «Pekin is the seat of 
government, China can never afford to go to war with any first-class 
power—it is too near the sca. The Emperor (Queen-bee) must bei in the 
centre of the hive.” 

Finally, and the sting as well as the moral of the whole is there,— 
* No ironclads or iron gunboats can help China £i she has a place to 
keep them in. But China can have no place (asylum) to keep them till 
she has an army—and China cannot have an army. when generals keep 
2,000 men, and draw pay for 5,000. These generals ought to have their 
heads cut off |" 

In the midst of all this good and valuable advice, coming from such 
à source, it is evident that the last two paragraphs goverü all that goes 
before. Nothing will avail—neither their, unlimited command of men, 
the vastness of the area to be covered or traversed by invaders, nor 
even ironclads able to engage the fleet of a foreign power—vwill save 
the Empire while Pekin, so closc to the coast, remains the capital and 
centre of the government, and there is no safe place and impregnable 
ports for her ships and dockyards. Tho firsf condition of safety and 
invulnerability, therefore, is the trangfer of the capital to Nankin, the 
heart of the Empire and its trne centre. As regards the future destiny 
of the Empire—and its immediate fate, indeed, if the Chinese war party 
should either rush or drift into,a war with Russia—nothing can be more 
momentous than the decision the ruling power may take as to the 
removal of the capital and the defence of their coast. Pckin, it has 
now deen told them, and past experience confirmes it, lies too exposed 
and near the coast for safety, or effectual defence. 
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The Chinese Entpire, we must remember, was not organized against 
attack by sea. Since the days of the Pirate Koshinga—the retaliations 
of the Japanese after the threatened invasion of their territory by the 
Chinese Mmperors in the thirteenth century, being only partial and 
transitory—thcy have had no occasion to make any defensive prepara- 
tions until hostilities commenced with Great Britain forty years ago. 
All their organization as a military power of the first class in Asia, 
had reference to the warlike clans of the Mongols and other kindred 
tribes inland, to the north and north-west, and stretching westward to 
Tarkestan, over the whole of which region they held sway and suze- 
rginty. They fixed the seat of Empire accordingly at Pekin, because 
from thence they could draw from nomad tribes new levies, and most 
easily dominate all the Mongolian steppes, which in turn Jent the Manchu 
dynasty the force necessary to kæp in subjection all the rich and thickly 
populated provinces of China Proper which they had overrun, but 
still insecurely held. All this has been reversed since China has entered 
into treaty relations with all the Western Powers. She is now in con- 
tinnal danger of seeing an enemy on her coasts, with whom she is quite 
unable to cope, and the capital itself may at any moment become an 
easy prey to such an assailant. 

Captain Gill, in his lengthened explorations in China, seems to 
have directed his attention to the future more than the present, in his 
estimate of the Chinese power, and with a view to decide—“ How far is 
China likely to take her place in the future in the rank of great mili- 
tary nations?” and only deals with its present condition in that 
connection. The main elements of the army consists of two races, 
the oné being Manchus and the other Chinese; the first to this 
day, after 250 years, being considered by the native population as 
essentially foreign! In each of the eighteen provinces there is a 
Chinese army complete in itself, under the supreme command of the 
Governor-General of the province; and also for the seaboard provinces a 
naval forco, chiefly intended to guard against piracy and act as revenue 
cruisers, just as the so-called army is little better than a militia, the 
larger portion acting as constabulary or police force to prevent robbery 
—to protect stores, escort treasure, &c. &c. As a rule they are all 
wretchedly paid, whether in the field or in garrison, often as ill-fed, and 
in active operations are allowed to pillage ad libitum, and often have 
gone over to the rebels en masse, unable to obtain either pay or rations. 
They are thus quite as fhuch an object of dread to the peaceable popu- 
lation as the moat ruthless of insurgents, and both are equally bad as 
regards pillage and violence. So completely are these forces divided 
into eighteen separate bodies, that even the Government at Pekin finds 
it difficult, or impossible, to direct any pombined operations, or induce 
the several Governor-Generals to move their army beyond the confines 
of their respective provinces. Andes each has to supply his own military 
chest from the revenue of the province—want of means may often 
with truth be pleaded effectiyely in excuse for disobedience to any 
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orders from the capital. As to the Manchus and Tartars, they are 
scattered throughout the walled cities as a kind of féreign garrison, and 
are generally allowed to provide for themselves and families by working 
at some trade, and are merely liable to answer an occasional call to 
parade. As to the numbers, Captain Gill has no reliable information to 
give, as those on paper and on parade are two very different things, 
according to Colonel Gordon. Captain Gill gives the effective force of 
the.native army at 620,000 men and 12,120 officers, while the Tartar 
force is estimated at some 48,000 scattered over the Empire in twenty- 
five garrison towns. Constituted as it is, and in the absence of all 
organization for combined operations, it would seem beneath contempt e 
either for aggresaion or defence, in conflict with any fifth-rate European 
power, except in the way suggested by Colonel Gordon. Nevertheless, 
^ Captain Gill, still looking to the future rather than the past or the 
present, asserts that this same army, c8ntemptible as it may appear in 
its present condition, offers a basis on which may be raised the fabric 
of a complete and organized force, and that the germs of organization 
are even now not wanting in it—adding that it may some day become 
“a power of terrible might.” 

It may require but the will of one man on the throne, or even & 
strong man near it, to work a great revolution in their military organiza- 
tion. But hitherto no such step has yet been taken, because no such 
capable man for fifty years has been either on the ¢hrone or sufficiently 
near it to influence the Imperial Councils. But it would not be safe to 
conclude that the Imperial Government, however composed, will always 
be unable to adopt this course. The old reactionary and anti-foreign 
party, notwithstanding their inveterate objection to a disciplined army. 
and European drill under competent officers, might be overruled—and 
no objection would be insuperable if once they were convinced that 
only by such means could. their independence be preserved, and their, 
traditional supremacy in Ásia preserved. 

The Chinese Empire is not the less in a very pitiful position at this 
moment. Vast in extent, occupying nearly one-half of the Eastern 
Hemisphere—full of vigorous life, with a population numbering a third 
of the human race ;* and if not homogenous, yet nearly akin in race, 

~ I have seen lately oriticiams on the commonly assumed population of the Chiness 
Empire, and in oonneotion with my name some cal remarks ns to the existence 
of any foundation for the estimate of numbers, in referenoe to the RUM ruere of 
China, treating those “as natural fanmes, but pretty nearly baseloss'e We hare bean 
assured, on the authority of the Times, and ita correspondent in Bhanghae, that the whole 
thing is a mistake, and '' that Ero ostmata of tao CLOS popalation ie fallaclgns, tho 
area of the country a very deceptive guide, and the testimony of the Chinese authorities worth- 
lees." Of course, if this be true—es y the last sweoping assertion—there is an end of 
all further argument. But it is worth while to inquire whether this testimony of the Times 
rests upon any foundation in fact? The Ohinese are not without census’ returns, and as to 
their trustworthiness, we may feel certain that as there is always a question of poll-tax and 
military conscription iu Eastern conntmes, any error will not be on the side of ration 
of actual numbers. No complete of the Empire appears to have been pu ed «ince 
ee : m : uS But n reas ee ot Ha Soa one Sonaus a record sinoe 
e twenty-sixth o 8 o Hang- aggregate 

calodationa by Chinese authors. Not to go further be Mab, the senstaes taken by the 


first em of the present d ty 1n the eighteenth century, which were violently roeisted. 
by tHe eso, their object een to levy a poll-tax upon al! men between the ages of 
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with one written language for all, and the same laws and ‘customs, the 
* sons of. the blafk-haired race"— Mongol, Chinese, and, Tartars, alk - 
blended under one suzerain and government—it seems almost inconceiv. 
able that it should be so utterly helpless before the attack of a single 
European Power. Yet so it is at this critical time, by the incapacity 
and misgovernment of its rulers, and inaptitude for conformity to’ new 
conditions. Their want of. preparedness for the storm that has been so 
long gathering, betrays that sort of misrule and ineptitude which . 
generally precedes the downfall of great. empires. How much of this ` 
may be due to the general corruption and worthlessness of the official 
caste— from the high officers surrounding the throne, with their six 
beards and grand secretaries, down to the- lowest Tingchair in the pro- 
vinces—chiefly occupied in “ squeezing” and plundering the people under 
provincial governmente—it is hard to say. But the moin cause must. 
be there; after making allowatfce for the general perversity and preju- 
dico of all the educated classes in China, with their Confacian and 
- stercotyped formule, which‘ have long ceased .to have any practical 


sixteen and sixty, and to get ab the number of those fit for the army, we may safely 
amumo that no excess over actual numbers would be returned; This was m 1711, and the 
next was taken in the time of Kienl in 1758, and fairly corresponds with thas of the 
previous period, as Dr. Wells Williams, the author of the ‘Middle Kingdom" assures us, who 
examined’ the whole subject very closely. Then followed a census taken in 1792, the year 
before Lord Maoertney's em , the result of which was giren by the commissioner, 
Chan, as 383,000,000, Possibly he may have had motives of natio. ar or vanity for 
ien ER. But Dr. Morrison gives the numbers of the census (the nineteanth), as 
recorded in Chinese works, at 307,487,200; while the censüs of 1812 is considered by both 
Dre Morriso n. aad Brilgeryan; bobi competent ea, as ‘‘the most socurate that 
has yet been given of the population.” And this p the number at $62,476,188. 
These data, if they cannot be relied upon in the same way os those taken in Europe in the 
t day, are at all events worth mors than: he ee foreigners who have never- 
Been in the oonnizy, or travelled in ib only very partisily.” Finally, there aro three other 
testa in mfpport of the authenticity and trustworthiness of such returna. 

1. The highest po ion ascribed to China is not greater than the country can su 
or than other coun oan show. Thus ihe ares of the eighteen provinces is -1,848,870 
squaro miles and the average population therefore to the whole in 1812 would be 268 to 

e ovary square mule, Acording to M Calloah, who. also called in question tha: srcereny of 
the eme census, in the United Kingdom in 1831 there were 212 to the square mfle, in 
Ireland 240; in Franoe in 1846, 223 ; in Lomtardy in 1839, 260; in Belgium in 1880, 821; 
and in Latoca in 1889, 400. : ] 

2. Bo as to means of support; A report made to Kienlung in 1745 gives the area under 
cultivation ab 505,506,221 acres, and a subsequent calculation places ib at 640,570,221. 
This is about the same proportion as in or about 2 acres for the support of each 
individual; while in d 1t-is two persons to each acre, in France 18, in Holland 14 of 
an acre of cultivated land to each person. oe i . 

3. So again as to the rate of increase. Whether the -point be the census taken 
about A.D. 1000, when the population was set down at 0,066,720, or that of 1711, there is 
nothing to throw doubt on the latest returna. From 1711 to 1758 the population increased 
74,832,092, betnga little more than 6 per oent. annum for 42 years, during which the 
southern provinces wero brought into more complete subjugation ; while from 1758 to 1702 
the increase was only prt i cent. per annum for 89 years, and from 179% to 
1812 ho increase was 54, d mad sacral adeanoe, af not quits 1 cont. 
for 20 years. Ab the same rate the ‘at present would be over 450,000,000, 
but no one has agsumed thia to be the number. . From such an estimate, a i 
to rate of increase, would have to be deducted the overflow of Chinese in 
direotions—to the Indian Arohi Australia, California, &c., s couple of millions; for 
the waste of destructive civil wars, and two or mofe groat famines say 10,000,000 more ; and 
wo shall still have over 400,000,000. If we compare the abore 1ates of increase with those of 
countries in Europe, where Me aique aro; leis prolific than in.Chins, they will be - 
found to be fully borne out. The Times oriticism, therefore, on the “four h millions 
of people,” and the “ third of the human race,” described as ‘‘ delicious rhetorical flourishes, > 

^ may be held sufficiently answered by referende to facts and figures, which are much lees 

like “ rhetorical flourishes” Shan ite own oracujar comments, =~ ~- . . 
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application to existing times and circumstances. These “ literati and 
gentry,” of which we have heard so much whenever & massacre of mis- 
sionaries, or a revolt against the innovations of foreign origin, so hesi- 
tatingly adopted by their rulers, has occurred during the last forty 
years, have in truth been at the bottom of all the retrogressive policy 
of the Government, whether at Pekin or in the provinces. Even at 
this time of crisis, when the future of China as a great empire is hang- 
ing in tho balance, they and their rulers, who come from this class as 
a body, are courting ruin to themselves and their country, rather than 
open their eyes to plain facts, and submit to changea necessary to its 
salvation. It has been truly observed that tho issues are momentous, 
and affect not only the Eastern but the Western Hemisphere alsa 
though, of course, in a lesser degree. If at the first rude shock of a 
Russian invasion the empire should fall to pieces, a national convulsion 
would follow to which nothing in Europé can supply a parallel. Would 
Russia attempt, during such a cataclysm, to annex all the huge terri- 
tories outside the eighteen provinces—Manchuria and Corea to -the 
East, and Mongolia, with all Ili ond Turkestan, to the West, and withal 
the sovereignty of Central Asia? What such an ambitious move might 
portend, not to China only, but to India and to Europe, imagination 
can scarcely realize. But change, immeasurable in its immediate 
results and its reaction on the position and power of Russia, must inevi- 
tably follow an attempt even in this direction. Aseit is, all that can 
be surely foreseen is, that in the present helpless and unprepared condi- 
tion of China, it will have to suffer grievously in territory and in coin. 
If.China cannot fight, sho must pay; and with Russia for a victor, it 
cannot be doubted that the payment will be heavy and disabling. Per- 
haps in no way more grievously, than by the weight of Russian influencé 
brought to bear at Pekin, reducing the Emperor to the position of a 
satrap or tributary under a white Khan of Asia, as once there reigned 
Mongol whose authority extended from the Mediterranean to the 
Yellow Sea. This may read like a wild dream, only fit to be classed 
with Coleridge’s vision of Kublai Khan, the third descendant aud 
successor of Genghis, yet it is within the limits of possibility in the 
present aspect of affairs. Tt is the reverse of the medal, when, as 


Chaucer sang,— . 
t At Sarra in the londe of Tartare, 
There dwelt a king that werriéd Huseie."' 


The parts will be changed, and instead of a Duke of Moscow holding 
his land as a fief from a Prince of the House of Genghis, who reigned 
on the steppes of the Volga,—where “a standing camp had become a 
great city, under the name of Sarai,"—it would now be a Khan of another 
House, and a Lord of the Kremlin who would “ worry” China, and 
would settle his people, as did jhe second of the sons of Genghis, upon 
the “ pastures of the Ili and the valley of the Sir Daria or Jaxartes, and 
rule the cities of Sogdiana” and Turkestan—d@ “jewel set in sand,” 
and the “ Garden of the East’’—as Central Asia was esteemed in Timur’s 
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time, though He made of it a howling wilderness. The pendulum has 

nearly swung to the furthest point at the opposite extreme. Tho first 
part of this reversing action is now an all but accomplished fact. 
What remains to complete the historic picture is still to come, but if 
the future, as runs the rule in the East, be foreshadowed in the past, the 
progress in Central Asia, and the gathering forces of Russia in the 
Pacific to maintain its foothold in Kuldja, are facts which speak in no 
uncertain tones. I have said elsewhere,* on the past, that in reference 
to Russian policy and advances towards the South from the hyperborean 
North, it is quite as much a question of physical geography as of 
ambition. As the nomad races of the high table-lands and steppes of 
Asia always turn the doors of their huts to the south, so the tendency of 
all northern populations has ever been to gravitate towards southern lands 
and a more genial climate. The sunny South has irresistible attractions 
to Mongol, Tartar, and Turk flike; and the same instinct carries the 
mixed Kalmuck and Mongol and Cossack races which people Russia, in 
Asia and-Europe, in a southward direction.: Russia has but obeyed this 
hereditary instinct, as circumstances served, from time to time—advancing 
her céntral pivot farther towards the Indian frontier and the Hindoo. 
Kush, but never receding, and never resting. This seems to be her 
position unchangeably, and the motive power of her policy. 

Against such an opponent China, with all her infinite potentialities 
of resistance, and efen of attack, in Central or Northern Asia, lies help- 
less, like a waterlogged and dismasted ship with an utterly incapable 
crew and no competent pilot or captain. What but one result can 
follow ?—unless, indeed, the extremity of the peril should bring to the. 
front & man endowed with the great qualities of soldier and ruler, such 


as the founder of more than one of their dynasties, Mongol and Mancha, ' 


have displayed in times past, and capable of rousing a nation in its 
defence, and leading it in the field. The capital might go—and the sooner 
the better—to be transferred to the heart òf the empire. Any one who 
has traversed the northern possessions of Russia, extending from the 
Arctic to the Caspian, over more than 2000 miles, with its monotonous 
succession of plains ; or read what travellers and geographers have written 
of these regions, “ permeated by the longest rivers in the East, studded. 
over with innumeruble lakes and marshes—plains covered with slime, 
` foresta, and ice, exposed to all the glacial influences ;’—will come to the 
conclusion that nothing can be more natural or inevitable * than the 
perpetual exodus of all who are able to move from these inhospitable 
regions, when such couniribs as are situated in the south of Europe and 
Asia have always, been the prize of the strong.” Russia, frozen ih 
between two seas, and with closed ports for more than six months in 
the year, has naturally and for centuries felt her way and stretched 
out her feelers towards the open wa and more genial climes of the 
South—downwards to "A Bosphorus and Persian Gulf in the West, and 
* Bee “The Inheritang of the Great Mogul,” an article in the Fortnightly Review of 
March, 1875. ; - e 
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to the Chinese ports in the East. Poised on the higher passes of Cen- 
tral Asia, near’ the roof of the world," Russia now inclines her weight 
towards the Bosphorus, and now to the eastward to the Chinese ports 
on the Pacific, as political changes in Europe may suggest. 

V. Tr, 5 HI. 

It does not follow that contingencies, because they may be remote, 
if otherwise probable, do not come “ within the range of practical 
politics." On the contrary, it must often afford the best proof of 
wisdom in a statesman to keep in view the more remote, as well as the 
immediate course of events, for which provision should be made. It is 
in this sense that allusion has been made to a possible, and certainly a® 
very conceivable, solution of the present difficulty and contention between 
China and Russia. If the only alternative offered the former be the 
surrender of all claims on Kuldja, and the absorption of the tributary 
State of Corea by Russia (either or both), or an indemnity beyond the 
means of China to pay, it is impossible not to see that the position of 
China, not only in regard to Russia, but to other Foreign Powers, would 
suffer material change, and injuriously affect the interests of more than 
one of these, if not of all.. If immunity from war with Russia is only 
to be obtained at the price of Corea being annexed to the dominions of 
the Czar, Russia will obtain a preponderating influence in the Chinese 
seas by the possession of the fine harbours, natural resources and geogra- 
phical position of that peninsula. The fleets of Great Britain, both in 
Chinese and Australian waters, would have to be considerably strength- 
ened, if we would prevent the possibility of a sudden swoop in time of 
war upon the Australian colonies and our commerce in the China seas 
from England and India. But if, on the other hand, Russia be disposed 
to content herself with the commanding position Kuldja and the passes 
of the Tienshan range would give, it may be questionable whether this 
would not be the greater loss of the two as regards Chinese and our 
own less directly. 

The importance to China of Ili and the position of Kuldja i is rather 
strategical and political than commercial. The province is wedgelike in 
form, and flanks on one side Kashgaria, and on the other Mongolia, to 
ihe east, to both of which it gives easy access. As long as Ili is held 
by the Russians, they command the gates of Western China. Whether 
China proper, consisting of the eighteen provinces, would ngt be better 
without these vast outlying regions in Northern. gnd Central Asia, has 
been, at different times, matter of debate among the Chinese. Mongolia, 
with its 1,800,000 square miles, and only two millions of people, or even 
Manchuria, with its 860,000 square miles, and 12,000,000 of people, 
may not be of mnch real value; or otherwise necessary to the security of 
China—any more than Kashgariag separated as itis from the western pro- 
vinces by the desert of Gobi. But it is a question of grave importance. 

The Quarterly Review of April, 1880, in an article on “ The Chinese 
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in Central Asia,” ^ deals with the reconquest of a, BS the intro- 
duction of & new element in the settlement of Central Afia, and closely 
linked with the Mahommedan disturbances in China Pxeper. The 
possession of these outlying regions of Ili has cost tho Chinese very 
dearly in successive centuries—Kanghi, in A.D. 1689, had to grapple with 
& most formidable revolt, and his successor, Yung Ching, felt little 
disposed to assert his supremacy. But the next Emperor, Kien-lung, 
the greatest of the Manchu dynasty after Kaughi, felt himself com- 
pelled to put forth all his force to deal once more with a Moslem revolt 
in these remote provinces; and although in two campaigns all oppositior 
was overborne, and Kashgaria with Tartary and the northern slope of 

* the Tien Shan range were reduced to subjection, that has not prevented 
other revolts among the Mahommedan populations, the last of which, 
under Yacoob Bey, brought, a great Chinese forco once more into 
Eastern Turkestan, and has given rise to the present contention with 
Russia for the retrocession of Kuldja, which in the troubles of 1871 was 
seized—in trust for the Chinese, according to the diplomatic version, 
but annexed in perpetuity by the acts of the Russian Governor-Generat 
at the time of his proclamation. 

The writer of the article in the Quarterly believes that in the “ pos- 
session or loss of this territory of Ili lies the future of the Celestial 
Empire.” Is this so? It is, at all events, a question of some importance 
+o the future of China. With the exception of "libet Bhootan and 
Nepaul, all tributary States lying outside the Great Wall and to the west, 
which involve neither expenditure nor effort, some of the high officials 
of China have no doubt, as in the time of Yung Ching in the last- 
centwry, held different views. In the administrative system of the 
Empire, the vast Mongolian dependencies have always been dealt with 
as colonies under a military government, rather than as forming an 
integral portion of the Empire. They cover an immense area, stretching 
from the Yellow Sea to the centre of Asia, in Eastern Turkestan, across 
Northern Mongolia. The whole area has been estimated at some four 
millions of square miles, and is classed under four heads, each under 
& separate quasi-military government—namely, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Ili and Tibet. Ili is again subdivided into a northern circuit, Songaria, 
and a southern circuit, or Eastern Turkestan; and was, before the 
insurrection in 1862, which expelled the Chinese, under military 
‘governors.” But it is a vast region lying on each side of the Celestial 

` Mountains, and inclwding a tract nearly as large as Mongolia, and not 
much more susceptible of cultivation, extending from latitude 86° to 
49?'N., and from longitude 71° to 96° E., and its entire area may be 
taken in round numbers at 900,000 square miles, of which Songarin, or 
the northern circuit, contains more than one-third. “Dr. Wells Williams 
describes it as “ an inland isthmus extending S.W. from the south of 
Siberia, off between the Gobi and Caspian deserts, till it reaches the 
Hindu Kush, leadigg down to the valley of the Indus.” Its importance 
to China lies mainly in the fact that for ages the line of interval com- 
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munication between the west of China and the regions around, and in 
the basins of the Yarkand River and the Caspian, has lain between the 
angle of¢he Great Wall at the Kiayu Pass, across the narrowest part of 
the desert of Gobi, here some 800 miles to Hami, the first town on the 
western side in Songaria, and so on to Kuldja and the Khanates beyond. 
All this tended to render Kashgar the emporium of the commerce of 
- Central Asia, several roads meeting there from the four points of the 
compass. Its population under Chinese rule was estimated at 80,000, 
consisting of representatives from all parts of the empire and the valley 
of the Caspian— Russians, Tibetans, Afghans and Sikhs. To the Rus- 
sians the value of Kuldja is very apparent, for it is connected with the 
great Siberian post-road (and thence with all parts of Russian Turkestaif 
by a carriage-road through Borolindsir (the former boundary of Russia) 
and the Altyn-imel Pass. And the whgle route is perfectly practicable 
for wheel-transport, as we are told by Major P. Clarke, in an interesting 
paper read before the ‘‘ Royal Geographical Society" on Kuldja, reprinted _ 
in the August number of the Proceedings. He reminds us that, “ Perhaps 
there is no district in Central Asia which has played so prominent a. 
part in the history of the East as that of Kuldja. Situated at the- 
north-western corner of the vast central plateau, at the only point where 
this plateau is acceasible, the great highway of the Kuldja oasis has 
served as a resting-place for those vast hordes whose migrations, con- 
quests, and defeats spread over centuries, form an important chapter in. 
the world's history."  Singularly enough, the present contest hetween 
China and Russia for its possession, seems to promise the opening of a 
new chapter in its history, not less eventful than many that have pre- 
ceded.  Peopled by a Turkish or Turki-tribe—the Uigurs—ehistory 
traces back the occupation of the Chinese of ull the country lying on 
the northern and southern slopes of the Tien-Shan range so far back as 
59 B.c. A sway disputed at times by the Huns, but not the less existent. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, under Kanghi, the Chinese 
reconquered the country, and held it to 1862, when they were driven 
out by a revolt; and, in 1871, the opportunity offered for the inter- 
vention of the Russians, who occupied the country. The main 
point at issue between the two Governments, Major Clarke rightly 
observes, is, “that the Russians, by retaining in their possession that 
part of the province which lies to the south of Ili—that is to say, the- 
Tien-Shan and its passes— would entirely control the nfain lines of 
communication in that region, and would hold & commanding position 
for offence and defence in north-west China.” And another important 
military consideration is that the power which possesses the passes over 
‘the Tien-Shan has, at the same time, control over the Kirghis inhabi- 
tants, upon whose herds the aay aa through these regions is- entirely 
dependent. 

We need not wouder, therefore, if the Chinese should dispute any 
claim of the Russians to retain this coveted posession ; and if their 
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military power was equal to the enterprise, they would be amply 
justified in reasserting their rights over the disputed tetritory. The 
province of Kuldja, which occupies an area of some 26,090 square 
miles, forming & triangle with its apex towards the sources of the river 
lli, and its base open on the east corner of Semirechia, and the sides 
formed of high mountains, is indeed of great importance to China. In 
the hands of another Power, all direct communication would be inter- 
cepted between the Chinese possessions in the south (Kashgar), and 
those to the north of the triangle (Chuguchak). 

‘In the meantime, the Russians, we: have seen, are making serious 
preparations. Besides several vessels already assembled inthe harbours :of 
@apan, the Yaroslav is announced as having lately left London for Vladi- 
vostock—a powerfully armed and swift man-of-war with a ram,:of 8,000 
tons, and designed, the first of her class, to act in a double capacity 
‘efficiently, as a war-ship and a roomy ‘transport, able to: carry. troops 
comfortably, for long distances, without the necessity .of stopping 
for coal, and with an unusual amount of sail power. A heavy blow:ia 
preparing to be delivered in the spring of 1881. ‘The so-called Pacific 
Fleet, is to be commanded in chief by Admiral Lessoffsky, with Admiral 
Tchichatchew as a second. The Russian ships of war are now-gather- 
ing in Nagasaki harbour. The flagship Minin and the Pojarsky are 
-there, and the General Admiral, and from eight to ten other vessels, 
were expected to follow lest September—a powerful fleet armed with new 
rifled guns of force and range, as yet unmatched, it is: said, in naval 
warfare. 

The fleet, including as it does heavy sea-going ironclads, with fast 
corvetées, and large-and swift heavily armed privateers, looks formidable’ 
enough for anything: they will have to encounter. For-heavy battering 
work the three ironclads might be held to suffice, and.the corvettes, 
which carry long range 100-pounder guns, draw only 15: feet of water, 
are of a useful size to meet and overpower the Chinese sloops .of 
the Alpha Beta class so lately purchased. While the armed merchant 
ships, carrying 2,800 tons: of stores, can fight or chase, and not only 
carry from 1,200 to 1,500 troops, but cover their landing by. the fire’ of 
three long 80 or 100-pounders mounted on turn-tables. We: get no 
notice yet from the Japan, or China press of any small crafts: actually 
arrived, such as gunboats drawing only 8 to 10 feet, or flat-bottomed tugs 
for landing*troops, or torpedo boats, other than those carried by the 
ironclads. But theres ample time before next spring to makeup any 
deficiencies of this ndture ; for all which, China will, it is most probable, 
have to pay as much as if she had gathered such an armament 
for her own defence, instead of folding her hands and reviling Li for 
not being prepared for war, after vast sums have been spent for guns, 
arms, torpedoes, ships and arsenals—the whole of which are likely to be 
captured or destroyed | by the enemy in a short campaign—even. if Li 
‘had the 180,000 effective soldiers for which his enemies.say pe has been 
drawing pay. 
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In taking this general survey of the present aspect of affairs in China, 
a few words are needful as to the Government at Pekin. Since the 
Chinese were forced reluctantly into political relations with the Western 
Powers, as the result of first war of 1840-2 with Great Britain, there 
have always been two parties in the State alternately swaying the Imperial 
Councils. The one unchangeably hostile to the foreign connection— 
reactionary in their views, and incorrigibly ignorant of all foreign 
things. Two subsequent and disastrous wars, at an interval of twenty 
years, have done nothing to enlighten them, and they are stil to be 
ranked among the intransigentes. The other, and since the last war in? 
1858-9, which carried the Anglo-French Allies to the gates of Peking, 
the generally ruling party, has: been composed of men who, like Prince: 
Kung at its head, have accepted accomplished facts, and resigned them-- 
selves to the inevitable, desiring to make the best of distasteful condi- 
tions; desiring, above all, to restrain the anti-foreign faction, and not 
allow the country to drift into another war, and risk more crushing 
defeats. 

The Manchu Court and Chinese influences at Pekin work behind an 
impenetrable screeh, all the more zo, of course, as the Emperor is an 
infant, and the Sovereign power is ostensibly in the hands of two elderly 
women, who act as regents, under the Imperial mantle of sn. 
infant, who.is not the child of either one or the other. Among the 
high officials who gather round the throne and occupy the seats in the 
six administrative boards—and eunuchs and others behind the screen— 
the palace secrets are well.kept. What influence the latter may*exer- 
cise no outsider can say. In former reigns the eunuchs have often held 
great power, and generally used it disastrously for the occupants of the 
throne. But now, with two female regents, they can have little legiti- 
mate occupation or place in such a Court, with no seraglio or harem to 
replenish and to guard. a i 
' The Prince of C'hun—the father of the child now on the throne—is 
reputed to be at the head of the war and anti-foreign party, and in close 
alliance with Tso-Tsung-Tsang, the victorious commander-in-chief of the 
army in Turkestan. Li Hung Chang, the next most important man in 
China perhaps, is an object of hostility, it is commonly believed, to this 
party, and he is the Governor-General of the province in Which Pekin 
is situated, and holds a commanding position in that capacity, and as a 
general of repute, who has the control of the chief body of troops in 
proximity to the capital. “He has a brother also who is the Viceroy of 
Hupeh, and adherents in many of the other provinces. He himself is not 
only the Viceroy of Pecheli, but holds also the office of Senior Guardian of 
the Emperor, and is Grand Secrétary of the Empire. Whether, with all 
these advantages and backing, his position is too s£rong for the opposite 
party to attgck and ruin him, is a doubtful questign at this moment, 
when the issues of peace or war are in the balance, and the Manchu 
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dynasty itsolf : may not be wholly secure. llo has been suspected of 
treasonable designs, and, loyal or otherwise, he is a power in the State. 
If driven to extremity by his enemies, it is apparently not empossible 
that he might, as an act of self-preservation, either raise the standard of 
revolt at such a critical moment, or.join with Russia in terminating a 
dynasty which has long ceased to be popular, and whose continuance 
might be incompatible with his own safety. He is reported to 
have amassed enormous wealth—always a dangerous repute for a 
Chinese subject—and for a high officer, more especially, who is sure to 
have many enemies. It is not likely, with his experience of military 
affairs, and the power of Russia, that, apart from considerations of per-. 
Tonal safety, he would advocate a war, which he must know, better than 
. most Chinese, could only have one termination so far as China is con- 
cerned. But the personal question may prevail, since lifé and fortune 
and power are all at stake. . 
In‘ this aspect of affairs at Pekin, with the. ateit preparedness 
of China for a successful war, with Russia on her seaboard and menacing 
the capital, the contingency of Kuldja remaining in Russian hands seems 
only too probable. This may not seem to concern Great Britain in any. 
very direct way, but that it will possibly affect the position of India and - 
its security hereafter is abundantly evident. China is not only the 
suzerain power oyer Tibet—but renks among her tributary States, 
Nepaul, Bhootan and Burmah ; and her influence in each of these States” 
is so paramount, that she can effectually close or open a passage through 
: each, either for commercial or military purposes. She has persistently 
used that power in an obstructive and prohibitive sense as regards trade . 
and i$tercourre. “So far as trade is concerned, therefore, China and 
Russia are equally inimical, and it matters little which power exercises 
-the influence. But for military ends the case is very different. There 
is nothing to be feared from China in this direction. . And it does not 
much concern us that these tributary possessions run coterminous, and 
march along our Indian frontier many hundred miles to the north, the 
east, and the south. It would be a very different matter, if, instead of the 
. Manchu Emperor.in Pekin, we had a “Great White Khan,” acting the 
part of Suzerain over all these semi-barbarous tributaries of China. Such. 
a revolition might render our position in India more precarious than it. 
has ever yet been. There is nothing at present to prevent a Chinese 
army marching into Burmah and Pegu, except the well-founded reluc- 
tance of China to proroke a war with any European Power.  Nepaul 
could admit a Chinese army into the heart of Bengal, where wé have- 
neither forts nor guns. It has been truly enough remarked, that in 
such à contingency the Chinese general would not be 850 miles . from 
Calcutta, with no obstacles either physical or military between him and . 
"t. A rich alluvial.plain is'covered Sy unfortifled towns, and occu- 
pied by an unwarlike population. Ofcourse, while China remains what 
it is at this moment, this is too remote a ‘possibility to trouple us. It- 
does not concern us even, that by Asiatic States China is regarded 
P + P e^ 
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as the most formidable Power in the world, and if it were a question of 
our enmity or that of China, there is hardly a tribe or State east of the 
Caspian that would not rather provoke our hostility than that of 
a Power which has permanently dominated, with an unbroken tradition 
of a thousand years, and which, when once set in motion, advances 
like an all-consuming prairie fire or a tidal wave, swallowing up all 
in its path. "They may take months or years, but still they come, and 
a Chinese army once on foot inevitably reaches the farthest limit in the 
end, and sweeps away dynasties and populations, utterly destroying and 
exterminating all living in its course, and then filling up the places of 
the dead with new swarms of their own irrepressible numbers! Tf 
Russia at Pekin could inherit such traditions and prestige as this, sh@ 
might swallow up all the rest of Asia north of the Indian frontier, for 
there is no Power great or small of naive race that would stand, up 
against the perennial flow and devastating march of the armies of 
China. What has been rightly styled, “their terrible persistency and 
endless numbers," numerous as the sands, and pitiless as the sea, which 
leaves nothing alive where it passes, is indelibly written on the tablets 
of the Asiatic mind, since the days of Ghenghis Khan and his no 
less ruthless descendants and joint-heira in the Chinese Empire. Thus, 
although Russia and China are equally antagonistic to any trade or 
intercourse between great Britain and Central Asia, so that, in a com- 
mercial point of view, as I have said, there is little to choose between 
them, there is no doubt whatever which is the better neighbour of the two, 
or the safer and less aggressive power to have on our frontiers. 

The other danger more immediately threatening, is, of course, a 
blockade of the Chinese ports, and if this became necessary beforeeterms 
of peace could be arranged, all Western Powers having trade in the 
China seas would suffer, not excepting the United States; and Great 
Britain more than all, from the preponderating magnitude of a trade of 
£40,000,000, and a revenue of over £10,090,000 contingent on the 
trade in tea and opium-—:he last a most serious consideration. 


Y. 


Leaving now the political and international aspect of affairs in 
China, it is necessary to draw attention to these commercial interests, 
which during tbe last forty years have taken an enormous development, 
despite of all that is restrictive, and more or less verattous in the 
Chinese provincial administration. 

The annual value of the foreign trade of EA from 1865 to 1879, 
has increased, as we learn from tbe admirable trade returns snd 
statistics of the Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
from 109,818,782 Haekwan taels, to 154,508,686, or, at the rate taken 
in these returns of 6s. per tael, ffom £32,945,620 to £45,852,606. And 
the Customs’ revenue derived therefrom in tho same period, from 
Haek wan tgels, 8,289,281 to 13,581,670, or in sterling from £2,486,784 
to ve 059, 501. 
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The share’ whigh Great Britain and her oolonies, India inclusive, 
takes,-may “be stated i in sterling. thus— 


Imports into China from Great Britain, India, 


_ and Colonies. |. : . £22,788,626 — 

Exports from China to. Great Bite India, and 
Colonies EVE ; . i . 18,765,188 
Total.of British trade . . £96,548,814. 


leaving a balance for all other countries of £8,803,792, or less than 
one-fifth of the whole. Even this, however, does not quite accurately 
Rpregent the actual amounts and relative proportions ; because im 
regard to India, s» nearly the whole of-the opium. roaches "China 
through Hong-Kong, there ise a "large: quantity, amounting to some 
25,000 piculs, or more than one-third of the whole quantity, shipped 
from India, which never appears in the Chinese custom-house returns, 
to'the -value of some £2,872,918; calculated at thé custom-house rate. 
This’ large excess, or the greater part of it, after deducting a amall : 
quantity consumed in Hong-Kong, and seut to the Chinese in California, 

must enter China in native vessels, and probably does not contribute 


- , very’ considerably to the Chinese revenue collected on their. own trade. 


So that, excluding altogether the colonies— Hong-Kong being only a 
colony in name (a storehouse and port of call in effect for the Chinese 
trade)—the total return of £86,548,814 would fall short of the actual 
trade under the British flag by more than two millions sterling. In 
round numbers it may be taken as little short of £40,000,000. : 

_ The*preponderance of the mercantile marine of Great Britain over 
all other countries in this trade is larger than even the above returns of 
value would have indicated. In 1879 the total of shipping entered and 


* cleared from and to foreign ports was 8,201,014 tons, of which no less 


than 2,499,664 were British, and 741,850 represented the shipping of 


EE z-all other countries. The local carrying trade between the different 


treaty ports is chiefly divided between the British and Chinese. The 
total- tonnage is 10,686,267, of which Great Britain has for its share 
5,626,800 .tons and the Chinese 4,216,801; but this - last includes 
foreign-built vessels only, and indeed includes only the ships of the 
China Merchante Steam Company. One of the most- remarkable fea-' 
tures-of this’ Return is the large ïricrease of local shipping of foreign: 
build under the Chinese flag. And another is the insignificant and 
rapidly decreasing share taken by the United States of America. In 
1872, 6174 vessels entered and cleared under the American flag, with a 
ionnage of 8,471,298. From that date there has been a steady but 
rapid decrease, and in 1879 only 981 ships entered and cleared with & 
tonnage of 279,682.. The increase in British shipping has not been’ 
proportionately improging from the same date, when 8,860. vessels 
entered and cleared, representing 8,954,180 tons. But the inprease 
especially in the tonnage, has: ;nevertheless been very considerable and 
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continuous up to 1879, when the returns show 10,604 ships and 8,126,004 
tons. The Germans, with no very marked increase, have still gone 
ahead dF the Americans. 

Not to weary my readers with statistics, I will only further observe 
that the total values of the foreign trade, import and export, as dis- 
tributed among the national flags engaged in the carriage of the goods 
is given by their Trade Reports with admirable precision, for a series of 
years, from 1872 to 1879, and is of great interest. It appears by these 
that the British percentage was 75°48 in 1879, as against 77:96 in 1872, 
and was reduced to 71:24 in 1876. The French come next, and show 2 
10:70 per cent. more by 2:28 than in 1872, but less by nearly 8 
cent. than in 1876. The Germans follow at 5:18, with little variation 
over the series, It is noted also that in regard to the transit trade, 
of which the British have 60:28 per eent., an increasing rate on the' 
five preceding years, the German percentage shows a decided decline 
since 1872, being less than 1 per cent. in 1879. The Americans have 
also declined somewhat from 6:45 in 1872 to 6:66 in 1879. The whole 
transit trade is valued at £4,117,862 in 1879, of which the British had 
60:23 per cent., the Americans 14/76, and the Chinese only 1467. The 
coasting trade is considerable, and is nearly equally divided between the 
British and Chinese, the Americans and Germans taking but a very 
small part. è 

In commerce, therefore, as in revenue, we have interests at stake of 
the greatest importance. Under this double aspect we are precluded 
from feeling either apathy or indifforence to the relations of China with 
foreign Powers: or, indeed, to any cauxes, internal or external, which 
tend to jeopardize such interests. 


Vi. 


We are apt to complain of the impassability as well as the immo- 
bility of the Chinese as a nation, and to assume too certainly 
that they are making no progress, and are really stationary. It is not 
so, however, as may be shown. Thoy are moving, and in many directions, 
though not so fast perhaps as we could wish. The advance they have 
made in the matter that first and most forcibly impressed them with a 
sense of their inferiority and deficiencies—the art of war—isin every way. 
remarkable. Extensive dockyards, arsenals, factories for arms, steam 
and iron ships, Armstrong and Krupp guns, have all "been adopted, 
regardless either of their foreign origin or the fost. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that in all else they have been impervious to new 
ideas and averse to adaptations of foreign novelties to their own use. 
So rapidly have they adopted ships of foreign build, that junks are fast 
disappearing, and more than, one great steamship company has been 
wholly established by the Chinese. Steam launches are employed by the 
Government on the Grand Canal, and, although they have torn'upa 
shoxt railroad, and stopped after commencing aetelegraphic line, these 
are but indications that some adverse influences intervened from special 
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causes. In some sieo they may even advance quicker and farther. 
than Europeans engaged in mercantile work would desire. 

According to late information bearing upon cotton goods—th® main 
staple of the direct trade of British imports into China—it is proposed to 
erect cotton mills, to be worked by Chinese hands on their own soil 
v herc thé raw material grows, und the supply of cheap labour is unlimited. 
"They are to be erected with foreign machinery of the best kind, the use 
of which for the first three years is to be taught to native hands by 
English workmen. It is a project of Li-Hung-Chang to form a 
company for the avowed purpose, as shown by the printed corre- 


' spondence and prospectus, profiting by the admitted superiority of 


European machinery and skill, and at the same time to combine with 
these advantages against foreign competition. The prospectus tells the 
proposed shareholders, that for é‘ C Chine to be powerful and wealthy 
there are two grand requisites. Such things as foreign countries 
require of China, Chinamen should export; and such things as she ' 
requires from foreign countries, she should herself manufacture.” 
* Levies of millions of taels,” it continues, “are sent out of the 
country to pay for imported cotton piece goods, and if Chinamen wove 
these in their own mills this terrible leakage in the resources of the 
country would be stopped." Here we have the old fallacy that it is 
more profitable to buy in the dearest market, if that be a home one, 
than in the best and cheapest if it be foreign, and takes coin out of 
the country; and so we come round to Protection and monopoly, dear 
to the Chinaman’s heart, as it is to his friends in America,—who, how- 
ever, it will suit quite as little as any Free-trade country when the tables 
are turndll against their own profitable sale of “ drilla” and “ sheetings" 
in the Chinese market! The promoter of this novel enterprise is riot 
complimentary to the foreign trader on the scoro of honesty, for Li 
does not scruple to publish his advice that, “In buying machinery, 
hiring foreign workmen, and erecting buildings, you must be particular. 

All foreign firms in Shanghai excel in cheating; they will swindle you 

first and go to law with you afterwards. To be cheated first and fined 
afterwards is unbearable, so: beware!" Such a liability must be 
equally distasteful to men of all nations, but we are sorry to see 
that a high Chinese official should be quite as distrustful of European 
courts of adjudicature, as of the mercantile firms—for when the latter- 


` have cheated fhe unsuspicious native, the former it is inferred will add 


a new wrong by fining hito for seeking redress! As regards the erection 
of mills and the use of foreign machinery, it.is probable that some 
considerable time will elapse before manufacturers, British or American, 
heve anything to fear from their competition, even with all the primary 
advantages of cheap labour and raw material. Still it would do no 
harm to bear in mind that already this fatural movement in national 
industry and policy is now germinating, and sooner or later may be 
expected to bear fruit. e 
It is singular, indeed, to observe how slowly, yet surely, the ‘Chinese, 
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as a nation, and their rulers, are realizing the fact, all important to 
them, that Confucius did not teach everything it is good to know, and 
that science has revelations of wealth and power to those who are 
willing to profit by them., which it behoves even China, with its ancient 
Civilization and time-honoured customs, to learn of the mushroom 
nations and outside barbarians, if they would not sink beneath the 
advancing tido of their encroachments. 

Before concluding, something must be said of a successful effort 
made by the Pekin Government in quite another direction, which shows 
that under better inspiration Chinese rulers may yet willingly profit 
by the knowledge and experience of western nations, for the better 
"organization and reformation of their system of civil administratfon 
and finance, which would seem to be the first condition of an improved 
position with Foreign Powers. 

The adoption of aForeign Tuspsctorats of Customs inaugurated a great 
administrative reform, quite as valuable as an cxample of the advantage 
of integrity, and tho conditiohs under which it may be secured even in 
China, as for the large revenue it has produced. ‘It is now twenty-six 
years ago that a first commencement was made at Shanghai, when this, 
the principal port for foreign trade, was in the hands of a band of 
insurgents, the town in their possession, the custom-house in tho 
foreign settlement burnt down, and an imperial army vainly beleaguering 
the city. A state of anarchy prevailed. Trade was still carried on in 
the foreign settlement, and the port guarded as neutral ground by English, 
French, and American ships of war, with no Power on the part of the 
Chinese authorities to collect the customs, which, in default of adequate 
means of protection or enforcement of a treaty tariff, the mercantile 
community.were not slow to take advantage of, so far as non-payment 
of duties was concerned. In this dilemma, being at that time Her 
Majesty’s consul at Shanghai, I drew up a scheme, in concert with tho 
consuls of France and the United States, and with the fall concur- 
rence of the chief civil authority—the Taoutae Woo—for the pro- 
visional collection of all duties on foreign trade so long as the 
power of the Chinese in the locality should remain in abeyance. 
I have the original draft before me as I drew it, and which, with 
one modification, was accepted by all the contracting parties. The 
modification was to substitute for one Commissioner or Inspector to. 
be nominated conjointly by the three Consuls and the Tsoutae, three- 
Commissioners to form a Board (as representatives of the three Treaty 
Powers) for the administration, to act under the authority of the 
Taoutae. This was found necessary to meet certain national suscepti- 
bilities, and, practically as the administration was left in the hands of 
the British member, it worked satisfactorily—so well, indeed, that 
when the insurgents were drfven out of the city, and the Imperial 
authority was restored, the same system continued without any change 
from the 29th June, 1854, until the signature of Lord Elgin’s conven- 
tion in 1859, when the English and French plenipotentiaries induced 
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the Chinese Governrpent to extend the system of.a Foreign Inspectorate 
for all the ports under one head, to be styled the Inspector-General of 
Customs. This officer to be nominated by the Chinese Governmeat, with 
fall powers under its control to organise the whole service, employing 
such foreign and Chinese employés as he might deem necessary, with 
adequate salaries, to be paid out of the Customs, under a well-ordered 
system of accountability for all receipts and payments. The first nomi- 
nation to this high and responsible post was Mr. Horatio Lay, who, 
having been trained in the British consular service, had an excellent 
knowledgo of the Chinese language, and also the great advantage of some 
three years’ experience as the British Commissioner in the Shanghai 
Boffrd of Customs. 

After a period of some three or four years, during which the service 
for all the ports was organised mage or less completely, difficulties having 
arisen in reference to the Osborne flotilla, which Mr. Lay had been 
employed, out of the natural line of his duties as Inspector-General of 
Customs, to contract for, Mr. Lay retired, and Mr. Robert Hart was 
appointed his successor. ‘This officer had also been trained in the 
consular service, and acted as interpreter, when, on application from Mr. 
Lay, Her Majesty’s Government, at my request, allowed him to retire 
from the consular staff, and enter into the Customs’ service. Under his 
able and energetic direction the administration has continued for nearly 
twenty years, and has been so completely organized, as not only to 
reflect great credit on all connected with it, but to give entire satisfaction 
to the Government at Pekin, which now sees itself in possession of a 
constantly increasing Customs’ revenue of more than £4,000,000 sterling, 
collected with the utmost certainty and regularity. The cost of col- 
léction in, 1872 was less than 7 per cent., and in a continually decreasing 
ratio, according to the trade statistics published in that year for the 
“Exhibition at Vienna—the only revenue of the Empire, I think it 
is not too much to say, which has any certainty attaching to it, or 
security for perfect integrity in collection, and accountability for 
every cent levied. Nor is this the only service it has rendered to 
China and to foreign nations trading with it. It has created a Marine 
Department for the lighting, buoying and improving the navigation 
of some 8,860 miles of coast in the China seas, and navigable rivers, 
in the vicinity of the twenty-one ports open to foreign trade. In 1862 
there were onfy three small unclassed lights or beacons on the whole 
coast; there are now sixty-eight lights of various descriptions (nine 
being of the first order), with five lightships. 

In addition to these there are forty-three beacons and forty-five buoys 
marking the entrance to the ports, the greater number of which are easy 
of access. The lighting of the coast is provided for out of the tonnage 
dues, which were originally fixed at a low råte in consideration of the then 
inefficiency of lights, and have now been increased. Seven-tenths of the 
amount receiyed for tqnnage dues has since 1863 been appropriated for 
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the maintenance of the Marine Department, comprising the Harbour, 
Engineers, 'and Lights branches. ‘The collection in these twelve years 
has avesaged about 215,000 Haekwan taels per annum, giving for the 
seven-tenths Haekwan taels 150,000, or £45,000, annually available to 
meet marine expenditure. Out of this sum provision has been made 
for a harbour staff at the larger ports, an efficient engineer’s staff, the 
maintenance of the existing, and the construction of new, lights. The 
pilots at the several ports receive their licenses from the harbour-master, 
and are subject to his control, but they do not form a part of the 
Customs’ staff. They regulate their own financial affairs, the rates for 


pilotage however, being fixed. The engineer’s staff consists of an ° 


engineer-in-chief, 2 assistants, 4 mechanics, and 8 unclassed— divérs, 
&c., 10 in all; the harbour staff consists of 2 divisional inspectors and 
harbour-masters, 5 berthing officer§, 5 river police, and 8 signal-men— 
15 in all. Tho tide surveyors (Revenue Department) act as harbour 
masters at all ports except Shanghai and Foochow, The lights’ staff is 
‘a very large and importanf one, consisting of both foreigners and 
Chinese, as follows:— Lightship captains, mates, and keepers, 44; 
Chinese, skilled employés and official servants, 255. The total foreign 
staff, including the coast service and lighting, according to the last 
service list, amounted to 404, with 1714 natiye clerks, writers, 
runners, &c. "EM 

One merit, and it is a a great one, the Chinese Government has pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, and that is, steadiness of purpose and 
constancy in their reliance upon the foreigner whom they placed at the 
head. For nearly twenty years that confidence has never failed, and 
they have reaped the full advantage in the sense of securit} it has 
imparted to all.accepting office, from the inspector- -general down to the 
tide-waiters, that they held their respective offices and émoluments 


during good behaviour, and incurred no' risk of sudden change or dis- " 


missal. Adequate remuneration and fixity of tenure are the essential 
conditions of honest and efficient service, not in one country only, but 
in all. Wherever the salary is inadequate, or its payment uncertain— 
or the tenure of the office is itself uncertain, and liable to change at any 
moment from caprice or arbitrary proceedings, irrespective of merits— 
the service itself must be, vitiated by defects which react in many ways 
upon the zeal, the constancy, and the honesty of the occupants. The 
Chinese who have had the advantage of seeing all that cfh be obtained 
under a different principle, must. not, be denied the credit of having 
appreciated what was good and valuable in this foreign graft on their 
own administration, and carefully preserved it. They; may not see their 
way yet, with their semi-independent governments in the eighteen pro- 
vinces, of collecting their inland taxes and revenue by an adaptation of 
the same principles, and so iftroducing a new element of order and 
honesty into the financial system of the empjre. But not the fess, 
such a standing example of order, in the midst qf so much corruption 
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and venality, can hgrdly fail'to éxercise an influence calculated in the end 
to leaven the mass, and create a new primum mobile and motive power. 
RUTHERFORD Afcocx. 


Nore. —8inoe the publication of the article on “OLD anp Naw JAPAN" in the last number of 
the ComrExPORARY, the writer has received many communications in corroboration of the 


` general tenor from correspondents taking interest in Japanese and possessing per- 


sonal knowledge of soma of the actors and eventa which led on to one of the mori remarkable 
iron eta fe thc sre for e r Er a peony 
was in the for the ition of the is iarly 
valuable as affo give cvidanes tat tho Tending news set forth in the article, as tothe - 


made by the Kioto and Cake party of Dain ios, of hatred to the foreign er, as*the most 
tive instrument of the Shégun’s destruction, even after they had lost all hope of areturn 
to the isolation they first aimed at by the closing of the all foreign nations :— : 
“ There are, in connection with the revolution of I some important facts which have 
aw urs reoeived the dus attention of foraigh observer& I may allude to ono or two of 
‘* No foreign Investigation into the motives of the 1evolutionists has as yet boen sufficiently 
Brosse whist lad Wis petere, end AAA gbe pE od ribs had € Vy y 
motive spirit which 1 e + mass, and i i avery 
element of patriotism ; and that some ot n v o were devoted to the same cause, 


.were men of much character and intelligence. There were also among the leaders a few 


shrewd men, imbued with statecraft, who foresaw that the best chance for the success of the 


Imperial cause was to use, by their subtle means, the ferrent temper of ihe anti-foreign 
multitude, raging then all rh the country. They suooeeded in this, becanse they knew 
that tho weakest and most ble point in the Bhógun's government was that connected 


with foreign intercourse, 


` S Again, th exkraordinary erent—the abolition of the long-established system of feudalism 
—etands as i 


e 
yet not suffigjently explained as to the real ciroumstances whioh brought about 

gro Ar eda viride devoted i iru € 2 
“The late Shógun himself was a devoted ing, aa are aware, & son and 
inheritor of that famons old Prince of Mito whose loyal seal dor the Imperial cause had 
been the constant source of rexation to the governments of all the preceding Sh The 
Inte Bh having bean brought into power by the various circumstances of the time, 
found in a moet delicato ind difflouls position amidst tho greatest confusion of bash 
internal and foreign affairs. Às & ist, he could not altogether diare any Imperial 
mandate which, it obeyed, was to cause serious disturbances, At the same time, he 
was eet pesado pir sat ee sarc na er ri i 
general poli then, were quite different from those of his own He at last, out of his despair, 
the general clamour fór a odnvultation with all the Daimios, In the assembly 


-of the of the Damice, low he’ soon called together, the late Shogun was greatly 
on 


struck with the propoaiti by the delegates of some powerful Daimios, that '' the state 
of affairs requires change in the system of rament, and that a supremo Counci? of Sate 
composed of the abless men of the should be substituted for the system of the 
Shogandte; be Shogun himself his position as such, This proposal seemed to him 


`i ble, and was carried out by esu nb resignation of his offloe, 


‘The Bhógunate was thus abolished ; but the Daimios.remained the eame as they had been 
—the all-powerful lords of their respective provinoes or principalities. At the termination 


-of the revolution, however, its leading Daimios found their pomtion quite inoonsistén with 


the beat interests of State, which demanded the prompt consolidation of all the national 
Powers in one oammon centre, - these Daimios the old Prince of Tosa—a man of 


` salen’ and daring—stood foremost in ing the abolition of feudalism. This led to a 


oonoert of the feur Daimios—vix., the three Prinoes of Choain, Tose, Hiren, and the 
Prince of Satsumi, remulting in their resolution to t io the throne a joint memorial 


surrendering all their f hts and powers. i e, thus. set by the leading 
. Daimios of the revolution, was powerful en to move all the rest of the Deithiog who 
soon followed it, thongh, amongst the latter, were many who somewhat reluctantly 


to the force of the circumstances, and also a number of them mere ciphers in the 

of the retainers.” 2 ; z 
As a malter of historio truth and accuracy it should be stated that Akidsuki, £ small 
Daimio į} the provinoe of Huga, was the first in advocating the abolition of the feudal 


system by issuing a oireular among the Daimigg. 


DR. PUSEY ON EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. | 


e 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


` 


IR,—In the Coxteuporary Review, for June, 1878, I endeavoured 
to classify the different modifications of the doctrine of Futuro 
Punishment, which had been put forward in previous numbers by the 
critics of Canon Farrar's volume on “ Eternal Hope" A more elaborate 
criticism of the same volume has recently appeared, written by Dr. 
Pusey. He has treated the subject, as might -be expected, from the 
traditional point of view, inquiring what is de fide as to everlasting 
punishment. It is, therefore, all the more interesting to observe that 
even one so thoroughly imbued with the medieval spirit is finable to 
escape from the influences of the Zeitgeist, and finds himself compelled 
to admit of relaxations which altogether change the character of the 
doctrine as usually understood. With your permission I propose to 
state briefly what these relaxations are. 

The volume consists mainly of a catena of authorities to prove the 
existence of a belief in endless punishment—(1) among the Jews before 
and after the time of the Christian era (pp. 49-100); and (2) among 
the early Christians (pp. 125-280). The passages collected will no 
doubt be duly considered by those who are interested in the history of 
doctrine ; but most people will probably be more interested to know 
what is Dr. Pusey’s own position in regard to the diffictilties which are 
now felt to surround this belief. These are treated of under four heads 
—(1) physical torments; (2) endless duration; (8) the opinion that 
this endless torture is incurred by the vast mass of mankind; (4) that 
it is a doom passed irreversibly at the moment of death on all who die 
in a state of sin. Dr. Pusey denies that (i) is any part of theeloctrine 
of the Church, and quotes frdm “ Fathers of the highest ésteem who 
held the immaterial character of the. eternal punishment." Aft the 
same time he holds that “it would be rash to Jay down dogmatically 
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that the fire is not fo be understood literally.” ‘I must confess that I 
have never myself quite entered into the strong feeling Which some 
writers entertain on this point. If it is agreed that the subject of 
punishment is an embodied soul, and the means of punishment pain, I 
'do not see how the bedy can help bearing its share of pain; and the 
more the soul has been materialized by vicious living in this world, the 
more natural would it seem that punishment should come to it in a 
material form. No one, of course, dreams of a fire of earthly coals, or 
of a pain which affects the body only to the exclusion of the soul. Dr. 
Pusey is, further, in agreement with Canon Farrar as to (8). * He even 
d goes so far as to say that the opinion that few will be saved “has 
no"solid foundation whatever, and exists, probably, only in the rigid 
Calvinistic school in which Dr. Farrar was educated”; and that “ a 

horrible saying of the hard Calvin,as fb non-elect infants, does duty in tho 
writings of Universalists, like the one description of Tertullian, which 
he probably uttered to scare the heathen.” It is curious that Dr. Pusey, 
like Mr. H. N. Oxenham,‘ whom he quot& with approval, should speak 
with such confidence on a point on which the language of Scripture, as 
‘has been repeatedly shown in the pages of this Exvrsw, is certainly not 
more hopeful than it is in reference to the duration of punishment. 
We do not, indeed, find it distinctly said in the Gospel, as we do in 


the Apocrypha, “the Most High hath made this world for many, but 


the world to come for few;" “there be many created, but few shall 
be saved ;" “there be many more of them which perish than of them 
which shall be saved."* But we do find that few go in at the strait 
gate; we find the scparation of bad and good at the end of the world 
compari to that in the Flood when only eight were saved, to the 
destructipn of Sodom when only three were saved. My object here, 
„however, is not to argue; bot to exhibit Dr. Pusey’s view. Holding 
"firmly opinions (2) 'and (4),—that the doom is passed irreversibly at the 
moment of death, and that the punishment is endless—how does he 
reconcile these with his belief that the majority will be Mime 
saved, in presence of the indisputable facts of life? 

In the article to which I have referred, it was pointed out that some 
ofthose who shared his belief on these two points endeavoured to obviate 
the natural consequences of that dootrine by changing our idea of hell, 
and attributing to the lost either a higher reflected happiness in the 


: sight of the Happiness and holiness of heaven, or else a lower unmoral . 


happiness, such as may éall to the lot of the wicked in this life. Dr. 
Pusey is far from adopting any such expedient. Hell, to him as to 
Calvin, is the place in which “the natural rudiments;of love are marred 
and overshadowed by the poison-trees of pride, envy, "jealousy, in their 
impsssiened malignity” (p. 4); where the lost “have no memories 
except of the evil which shut them out frm God, and yet, through the 
fixed malignity of their will, will not repent; with no activity, like the 

e "2 Esdras, viii, 1,8; ix. 15. 
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absorbing distractions of this world; witli no lov® (for all love will 
then be gathered into heaven); their only vent would’ be mutual hate. 
Such must be a torment to themselves" (p. 5). But if, as he holds, 
few, if any, souls are prepared to be admitted into the presence of 
God at death, and if there is no further probation after death, how is 
it 2 the majority are finally saved from this horrible state? To 
this 

each soul is fixed at death, yet after death there is a longer or shorter 
period ^of preparation in purgatory; (2) those who appear to us'to be 
in a state of sin at death may still be saved, either on the ground of e 
their ignorance, or through a special exertion of the Divine power 
converting them at the moment of death. The first point is proved 
by St. Paul's words, “ the fire shalleiry every man’s work of what sort 

it is," and by the belief of the old "Christian writers that even thc 
saints and the blessed Mary herself would have to pass through this fire 
(p. 108). As to the second, itgis said that we,are wholly ignorant of the 
rule by which those wil be judged on whom the light of the Gospel 
has not shone; “very many of the inhabitants of London will be 
judged, we must suppose, by the same law as the heathen” (p. 10); 
“it is now the universal belief that, although children who had not, 
been made members of Christ are not admitted to that bliss which 
Christ purchased for us, the Beatific Vision, yet, fince they were not 


. created for it, they do not feel any loss, but lead lives of natural 


happiness" (p. 11). I do not propose to make any remarks on thc 
softening of the old doctrine implied in these words, but I would call 
tho special attention of the reader to what follows, in reference go what 
is commonly known as death-bed repentance. “ How can we know 
what souls do not die in a state of grace? Tako the worst dhse that 
can be imagined, a soul dying immediately upon the commission of « 
some deadly sin. . . . . Take the case of an unbeliever, who had 
lately beon inculcating unbelief, and who rose from an adulteress's bed 
to fall back and die in the arms of the adulteress. . . . . Extreme 
cases we must leave to the mercy of Him who died for them. No 
one can say that Ahab .... Absalom .... Solomon... 
Herod .... Ananias .... did not repent” (pp. ‘18, 14). 
“ What God does for the soul, when the eye is turned up in death and 
shrouded, the frame stiffened, every limb motionless, every power of 
expression gone, is one of the secrets of the Divine compassion.” 
“Tn the soul, at the last moment of its passage on the threshold of 
eternity, there occur, doubtless, Divine mysteries of justice, but, above 
all, of mercy and love.” “ Perhaps he does the more because the soul is 
not tempted to waste or parade or profane his prodigality of mercy " 
(pp. 16, 17). “ We know not hat God may do in one agony of’ loving 
penitence for one who accepts his last grace in that almost sacrament ~ 
of death” (p. 112). n ° 

That this rehabilitation of a death-bed reperftance is no random 

qw OL. XXXVUI. : 8 Y. 
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thought or hasty su&gestion might be assumed from the known cha- 
racter of-the writer: if we may judge from the manner in which it is 
insisted upon, and also from passages quoted from Faber (p. 17) and 
Cardinal Newman (p. 6), it would rather seem to be a sort of nostrum with 
the Catholic school “ for the avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness." 
Thus Dr. Pusey reports the case of an Evangelical clergyman, having 

- the cure of & very large parish, who told him that hc had never used 
the words of hope in the burial service without having somo measure 
of hope. “And he had not then thought" adds Dr. Pusey (p. 16), “ of 
what God might do for the soul in those last moments, even whon it 
could hold communication with none but Him.” So Cardinal-New- 
man, “it is as great an assumption to believe in the future happiness of 
those who dic and make no sign, as to believe, as I may do, in tho 
present faith and repentance Sf those who die and make no sign.” 
Apparently the following words. of Faber are intended to refer to somo 
such final appeal of God to the soul: ‘As to those who may be lost, 
I confidently believe that our Heavenly Father threw his arms round 
each created spirit, and looked it.full in the face with bright eyes of 
love, in the darkness of its mortal life, and that of its own deliberato 
will it would not have Him."* 


'^ Here, then, we have the terms of capitulation offered by traditionalism- 


to humanity. Allo us to keep the name and idea of hell, and wc. 
will no longer insist on church-membership, or orthodoxy, or even com- 
mon morality, as indispensable. We will guarantee that the majority, 


- at all events, shall escape, and, indeed, we see no reason why, with our 


system 0f death-bed- repentance and protracted purgatory, any one 
sinner should be finally lost. Why, then, should not humanity close 
with this offer, and put an end on this particular queation to thc long, 
strife between reason and faith? Why should it prefer the alternative 
of a continued probation, against which Dr. Pusey and Cardinal New- 
man contend? I answer, it should do so, becauso this supposition of 
a general or frequent conversion in the agony of death is untruc to 
what wo know of the nature of God and man, contrary to tho analogy 
of God's dealings with man in this world, most demoralizing os a 
practical belief, and without any shadow of support in Scripture. On 
the other hand, the continuance of probation after this life is in entiro 
harmony with what we know of the nature of man and of God's dealings 
with man here, and, though not directly stated in any one text, it is 
continually suggested fo the thoughtful reader of Scripture. For thc, 
proof of these assertions I would refer, as regards the language of 
Scripture, to the excellent work on“The Restitution of All Things” by the 
Rey. A. Jukes, whicb, however, is very far from exhausting the subject 
for thése who have once learnt to see in the Bible a succession of proba- ` 


s r 2 : A ieu . . 
Y It is characteristac of thé tone of thought which runs through the book that this piece 
of nauseous and irreverensentimentalium is described as one of ‘‘ wondrous m 
unworthy conoeption of God us both oanse and effect of a-real belief in endless*tormeht. 
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tions, each one regarded as final by the generation whjch was concerned 
in it, each turning out afterwards to be merely one step onward in the 
Divine scheme for perfecting the human race. As regards the question 
which of the two suppositions is most congruous to the churacter and 
nature of God, I am content to appeal to the amima maíuraliler 
Christiana against the sophistications of any mind, however naturally 


, endowed, which, for a long course of years, has forced itself to 


accept, without questioning, whatever dogma came to it stamped with 


' the seal of Church authority; which has stifled all doubt as sin, and 


learnt to believe it possible that the everlasting mercies of God can 
mean mercy limited to this little pin-point of existence, and changin 

at death into everlasting wrath; to believo it not only poesible, bu 

beautiful, that the Eternal and the Unchanging should at one moment 
lavish marks of affection on the helplessereature which He has brought 
into existence, and the next moment spurn it from Him into never- 
ending misery. So it has alwgys been; a wrong conception of God 
makes man inhuman; history knows of no such cruelty as that which 
has been perpetrated by men who have thought it their duty to believe 


: that the very Source and Ideal of Love could act the part of a cruel and 


—to God's mercies, no more can we believe it possible for euch a change .' 
to take place in man’s nature, in the final agony of death, that he who. 
was a moment before out of grace, fixed in habits of sin, should, | 


| 


capricious tyrant. Baut, if we cannot believe that there is a fixed limit 


while he lies there apparently unconscious, incapable of act or feeling 
or thought, by one last effort of free will, reverse the consequences 
of a life and enter into grace. Even supposing it to be possible that 
a real desire for repentance might awake at -that momenf why 


 hould this particular wish have power, to fix the state any more 


than previous good wishes, which have only served, asthe proverb would 
tell us, to pave the road to hell? What security can there be that the 
soul in its purgatorial abode will hold firmly to that one last impulse, 
and not revert to the principle of selfishness ingrained by the habits of 
a lifetime? The answer, no doubt, will be, the flickering spark of virtue 
will be guarded by Divine grace till it has grown into an unquench- 
able fire of loving devotion. But if this is the unfailing result, if in 
‘every case, without one single exception, the wavering will becomes fixed 


„in one direction under the influences to which it is exposed in purgatory, - 


what becomes of that inalienable free will which, accofding to Dr. 


> Pusey and others, makes it impossible for all mên to agree in choosing 


the better course, in other words, necessitates a certain proportion of 
evil in order to prove its own independence? The argument only needs 
to be stated to show its futility ; if it were valid, it would tell much 
more against the success of a compelling power, exerted within a definito 
space of time, than against thé success of a power exérted during an 
indefinite number of probationary periods, arhich is the doctfine 
iobjected te. . e 
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What has beengsaid is probably ‘a sufficient answer to Cardinal New- 
man’s words quoted above. If more is needed, I would say that, if we 
are to argue the question on grounds of reason, there is no comparison 
between the assumptions made in the two cases mentioned by him, 
since the sudden conversion at the moment of death of one who had, up 
to that time, lived in habits of sin, could only. be regarded as miraculous, 
while the supposition of future reformation leading to future Bapninei 
is what we should expect from the goodness of God, and from the natural 
effect, as shown in the parable of Dives, of the sight of the realities ò 
life in another world. 

I am not aware of anything which calls for remark in Dr. Pusey’ 
statement of the Scriptural argument (pp. 29-45), excepting the stress) 
he lays on the impossibility of distinguishing between the case of n 
and that of men. It is curious that, after all that has been written 
Dr. Pusey should fail to perceive that the objections to the ordin 
doctrine rest upon two main grounds: ijs inconsistency with the na 
of man, and its inconsistency with our experience of God’s dealings 
with man. Now, as we know nothing of the nature of devils, of th 
history of their fall, of the degree of light they may have misused, or; 
of the nature of God’s dealings wilh them, any ` speculation as to what, 

may be in store for them, is wantit g i in the essentials of the argume 
as to the future of man. There is something grotesque in the partic 
argument on which Dr. Pusey dwells-in pp. 29 and 80. “If the ev 
lasting fire is to be a purifying fire, then, since this fire was prepar 
for the devil and his angels, they must be the primary and speci 
objects of Divine Iove.” So we might argue, “a boy is sent to prison 
by a migistrate for a few days, in order that he may take warning an 
reform, but the prison's not made primarily for the boy, but for th 
hardened criminals who are sentenced to lengthened terms of pen 
°. servitude, therefore the Stato cares more for the latter than for the) 
former.” But it is childish to force: arguments out of the letter of | 
Scripture in this way. If tbe words are understood as declaring the; 
object and purpose of hell to be the annihilation of all evil, of all tha 
we hold to be of. diabolical nature, they would have just the con 


force to that which Dr. Pusey assigns to them. \ 
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